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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   PSOSPEROUS  EVEIHS  OF  THIS  CENTXTRT. 

^  1.  PhipagHdon  of  CfazistUnity  m  Hyrcania  and  Taituy.— ^  S.  GoiiTenion  of  the  Gev- 
mans  by  JBoniiace.— ^  3.  Other  Expeditions  and  Succeaaee  of  Boniface.— ^  4.  E#tiinit4i 
of  his  Apostleship. — ^  5.  Other  Apostles  of  Gennany. — ^  6.  Expedition  of  Charlemagne 
ag^ainst  the  Saxons. — ^  7.  Estinuite  of  his  Conyersions. — $  8.  The  Reputed  Miracles  of 
tms  Century. 

^  1.  Whils  the  Mohammedanfl  were  falling  upon  and  subjugating  the 
fidrest  provinces  of  Asia,  and  diminishing  every  where  the  lustre  and  rep* 
utation  of  Christianity,  the  Nestorians  of  Chaldea  were  blessing  with  the 
Imowledge  of  heavenly  truth  those  barbarous  nations,  called  Scythians  by 
the  ancients  and  by  the  modems  Tartars,  living  on  this  side  Mount  Imaus, 
and  not  subject  to  the  Saracens.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  Timoiheua 
the  Nestorian  pontiff,  who  attained  that  dignity  A.D.  778,  imbued  wim  a 
knowledge  of  Christianity  by  the  ministry  of  Subchal  Jesu  whom  he  ere- 
ated  a  bishop,  first  the  Gelae  and  Dailamites,  nations  of  Hyroania ;  and 
afterwards  by  other  missionaries,  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  Hyrcania, 
fiactria,  Margiana,  and  Sogdiana.(l)    It  is  also  certain,  that  Christianity 

(1)  Thomat  Margensis,  Historiae  Monas-  sion  to  visit  Timotheus  and  the  monks  of  his 

ticae  lib.  iii.,  in  Jos.  Sim.  Atteman^t  Bib-  convent,  he  was  murdered  by  the  Barbarians. 

Botheca  Orient.  Vatic,  torn,  iii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  Timothnu  now  ordained  Aardagut  and  Ja> 

481.     See  also  the  Bibliotheca,  torn,  iii.,  pt.  halaha,  two  other  monks  of  Bet&Aben,  and 

ii.,  cap.  ix.,  ^  v.,  p.  cccclxxviii.     iDr.  mo-  sent  them  with  fifteen  assistant  monks  into 

skeim,  in  his  Historia  Tartaronun  ecclesias-  the  same  countries.    These  also  were  soc- 

tica,  p.  13,  dec.,  relying  chiefly  on  the  pre-  cessful  miasionaries  ;  and  with  the  consent 

ceding  authorities,  states  that  Timotheiu,  of  Timotheus,  the  two  bishops  ordained  seven 

who  was  patriarch  of  the  Nestorians  from  of  their  companions  to  be  bishops  of  the  East; 

A.D.  777  to  A.D.  820,  planned  the  mission  namely,  Thonuu  who  went  into  India,  Do* 

to  these  nations  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  vid  metropolitan  of  China,  an4  ZaeehaeuSf 

Caspian  Sea ;  and  that  he  selected  for  its  SemuSf  JSpkraim,   jStmson,  and  Ananias. 

execution  one  jSu^cAoZ  Jent,  a  learned  monk  Thomas  Margensis  relates,  that  Timaieuf 

of  the  Nestorian  monastery  of  Beth-Aben  in  directed  the  two  ordainins  bishops  first  to 

Assyria  well  skilled  in  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  ordain  a  third,  and  to  supply  Uie  place  of  a 

and  Persian  languages,  ordained  him  bishop,  third  bishop  at  his  ordination  by  placing  a 

and  sent  him  forth.     Subchal  made  numer-  copy  of  the  Gospels  on  the  seat  near  the  right 

ous  converts  among  ihe  Gelae  and  Daila-  hand.     Afterwards,  they  would  have  the 

mites,  formed  them  into  churches,  and  or-  canonical  number  of  three  bishops,  to  ordain 

dained  elders  over  them.     This  active  mis-  the  others.     These  new  bishops  dispersed 

flionary  also  travelled  farther  East,  and  spread  themselves  widely  over  the  countries  of  tho 

the  gospel  extensively  in  Tartary,  Cathai,  East,  and  founded  many  churches  in  India, 

and  Chma ;  bat  on  his  return  from  his  mis-  Cathai,  and  China.    Bat  alter  the  death  of 
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was  firmly  and  permanently  established  in  those  countries  for  several 
centuries,  although  it  was  sometimes  disturbed  by  the  Mohammedans; 
and  that  the  bishops  of  these  countries  were  always  subject  to  the  author- 
ity  of  the  Nestorian  pontiff. 

§  2.  In  Europe,  mdst  of  the  German  nations  were  still  involved  in  the 
darkness  of  superstition ;  the  only  exception  being  the  tribes  on  the  Rhine, 
namely,  the  Bavarians,  who  are  known  to  have  received  a  knowledge  of 
Christianity  under  Theodoric  the  son  of  Clovis  the  Great,  and  the  Eastern 
Franks  [or  Franconians],  with  a  few  others.  Attempts  had  been  often 
made  to  enlighten  the  Germans,  both  by  the  kings  and  princes  for  whose 
interest  it  was  that  those  warlike  tribes  should  become  civilized,  and  also 
by  some  pious  and  holy  men ;  but  the  attempts  had  met  with  little  or  no 
success.  But  in  this  century,  Wimfrid  an  English  Benedictine  monk  of 
noble  birth  who  afterwards  bore  the  name  of  Boniface^  attempted  this  ob- 
ject with  better  success.  In  the  year  716  he  left  his  native  country,  with 
two  companions,  and  first  attempted  in  vain  to  disseminate  Christian  doc- 
trines among  the  Frieslanders  who  were  subjects  of  king  Radbod.  Af- 
terwards in  the  year  719,  having  received  a  solemn  commission  from  the 
Roman  pontiff  Gregory  II.,  he  more  successfully  performed  the  functions 
of  a  Christian  teacher  among  the  Thuringians,  the  Frieslanders,  and  the 
Hes8ians.(3) 


Timoth^us  A.D.  830|  we  learn  nothing  more 
respecting  these  chinches  tiU  A.D.  1000, 
when  the  famoas  Christian  prince,  called 
Presbyter  Johuj  came  upon  the  stage. — Tr.} 
(2)  All  that  could  be  said  of  this  celebra- 
ted man,  has  been  collected  by  Henr.  Phil. 
GudenhUy  in  his  Diss,  de  S.  Bonifacio  Ger- 
manomm  Apostolo ;  Hehnst.,  1722,  4to. 
Yet  we  may  add  Jo.  Alb,  Fabricn  Biblioth. 
Latina  medii  aevi,  torn,  i.,  p.  709.  Histoire 
litt.  de  la  France,  torn,  iv.,  p.  92.  Jo.  Ma- 
biRarij  Annates  Benedictini :  and  others. 
[The  Church  Histories  of  FUury,  Schroeckk, 
and  J.  E.  C.  Schmidt^  give  ample  accoonts 
of  Boniface.  MUner  (Church  Hist.,  cent, 
viii.,  ch.  iv.)  is  an  admirer  of  Boniface. 
The  best  among  the  original  biographers  of 
this  famous  man,  are  Willibald  one  of 
hia  disciples,  and  a  German  monk  named 
OtJdon,  who  lived  in  the  11th  century,  and 
collected  various  letters  of  Boniface  which 
he  has  inserted  in  his  narrative.  Both  these 
biographies,  with  valuable  notes,  are  con- 
tained in  Mabiltonii  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Ben- 
edict., torn,  iv.,  p.  1-S4,  ed.  Venet.,  1734. 
According  to  these  writers,  Boniface  was 
bom  at  Kirton  in  Devonshire,  about  A.D. 
680.  When  but  four  or  five  years  old,  he 
showed  a  strong  inclination  for  a  monastic 
life,  which  his  father  first  endeavoured  to 
eradicate  but  afterwards  favoured.  He  first 
entered  a  monasteiy  at  Exeter.  From  that 
he  removed  after  seven  years  to  the  monas- 
tery of  NuMceUe  in  Hants,  as  a  better  place 
for  study.  Here  he  lesmed  grammar,  poe- 
txyi  rhetoric,  and  biblical  intotpretation  ac- 


cording to  the  threefold  sense  of  scripture-. 
After  a  ^ort  time  he  was  a  teacher  of  these 
things.  At  the  age  of  30  he  was  ordained 
a  presbyter.  About  A.D.  715,  he  undertook 
a  voluntary  mission  to  Friesland,  with  two 
monks  for  companions.  But  Radbod,  the 
pagan  king  of  the  country,  being  at  war  with 
the  Franks  and  hostile  to  the  Christians, 
gave  him  no  encouragement ;  and  he  return- 
ed again  to  his  monastery.  The  abbacy  of 
Nuscelle  was  now  offered  him ;  but  he  re- 
fused it,  because  he  preferred  a  more  active 
employment.  Soon  after,  having  projected 
a  mission  to  the  pagans  in  Germany,  he  set 
out  for  Rome  to  obtain  the  papal  sanction 
and  support  to  his  enterprise.  Daniel  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  gave  him  a  letter  of 
introauction  to  the  pontiff,  who  readilv  gave 
him  a  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
pagans  wherever  he  could  find  them.  He 
now  visited  Germany,  preached  in  Bavaria 
and  Thuringia;  and  learning  that  Radbod 
was  dead,  he  went  to  Friesland,  and  for  three 
years  assisted  WiUibrord  the  aged  bishop  of 
Utrecht,  in  spreading  the  gospel  and  erecting 
churches  among  the  neighbouring  pagans. 
WiUibrord  proposed  to  him  to  become  his 
permanent  assistant  and  successor ;  but  Bon- 
iface declined,  on  the  ground  that  the  pope 
had  intended  he  shoula  labour  in  the  more 
eastern  parts  of  Germany.  He  now  visited 
Rome  a  second  time  in  the  year  723,  was 
closely  examined  by  the  pope  as  to  his  faith 
and  his  adherence  to  the  see  of  Rome ;  and 
upon  his  swearing  perpetual  allegiance  to  the 
pope,  be  was  created  a  bishop,  and  had  bis 
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§  3.  In  the  year  7289  being  ordained  a  bishop  by  Gregory  II.  at  Rome,  and 
being  supported  by  the  authority  and  the  aid  of  Charles  martd  the  Major  Do- 
mus  of  the  Franks,  Boniface  jretumed  to  his  Hessians  and  Thuringians,  and 
resumed  his  labours  among  them  with  much  success.  He  was  now  greatly 
assisted  by  several  learned  and  pious  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  repaired 
to  him  out  of  England  and  France.  In  the  year  738,  having  gathered 
more  Christian  churches  than  one  man  could  alone  govern,  he  was  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  an  archbishop  by  Gregory  III.)  and  by  his  authority  and  with 
the  aid  of  Carlaman  and  Pepm,  the  sons  of  Charles  Martel,  he  established 
various  bishoprics  in  Germany ;  as  those  of  Wiirtzlmrg,  Buraburg  [near 
Fritzlar,  in  Hesse-Cassel],  Erfurt^  and  Eichstadt;'  to  which  he  added,  in 
the  year  744,  the  famous  monastery  of  FuMa.    The  final  reward  of  his 

name  changed  from  WMrid  to  Bantface.  vacant  aee  of  Mcntz  to  Bamfaee.  Aa  areh- 
WHh  nomeroQS  lettera  of  recommeadatioQ  biahop  of  Mente,  Boniface  claiBoed  juiiadic- 
to  pimcea,  biahopa,  and  othera,  and  a  good  tion  over  the  biahop  of  Utrecht ;  which  claim 
stock  of  holy  relics,  Booiface  returned  was  contested  by  the  archbiahop  of  Cologne, 
throuffh  France,  where  Charles  Martel  re-  Boniface,  as  archbishop  and  aa  papal  legate, 
ceived  him  cordiaUy  and  famished  him  with  presided  in  several  councils  in  France  and 
a  aafe  conduct  throughout  the  empire.  He 
firat  went  among  the  Hesaians,  where  he 
auppreaaed  the  remains  of  idolatry,  and  in- 
trepidly cut  down  the  consecrated  oak  of  Jtu- 
fiUr,  which  broke  into  four  equal  parts  in  its 
iaU.  Thia  ]Nrodigy  silenced  all  objections ; 
and  out  of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  a  chapel 
was  built,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  From 
Hesse  he  went  to  Thuringia,  where  he  ef- 
fected a  similar  reform,  and  had  contention 
with  some  who  were  accounted  heretical. 
On  the  accession  of  Gregory  III.  to  the 
papal  chair  A.B.  731,  Boniiface  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome,  giving  an  account  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  proposing  several  questions 
respecting  ecclesiastical  law,  for  sohition. 
The  pope  answered  his  inquiries,  sent  him  a 
fresh  supply  of  relics,  and  also  the  archiepis- 
copal  paUium,  with  instructions  when  and 
how  to  wear  it.  In  the  year  738,  he  visited 
Rome  a  third  time,  attended  by  a  large  ret- 
inae of  priests  and  monks,  and  was  gra- 
ciously received  by  the  pope.  On  his  return 
through  Bavaria,  as  papal  legate  he  divided 
that  country  into  four  bishoprics,  and  placed 
bishops  over  them  ;  namely,  John  bishop  of 
Saluiurgt  Ehrenbert  bishop  of  Fretsirtgen, 
Gosbald  of  Regentburg,  and  Vivilo  of  Pom- 
sou.  In  the  year  741,  he  erected  four  more 
bishoprica  in  Germany ;  namely,  those  of 
Wurtzburg,  Eichstadt,  Buraburg^  and  Er- 
furth;  over  which  he  placed  four  of  hia 
friends,  Burchard,  Willebald,  Albinus,  and 
Adler.  Hitherto  Boniface  had  been  arch- 
bishop of  no  particular  place ;  but  in  the  year 
745,  he  procured  the  deposition  of  GevUUb 


miz,  charging  him  in  a  pre 
vit^  having  slain  in  sind 
who  had  alain  his  own  fi 


pro- 

[le 


archbishop  of  Mentz, 

vincial  cooBcil  wit^ 

combat  the  man  who 

ther  in  battle,  and  with  having  kept  dogs  and 

-birds  for  sport.    This  council  decreed  the 


ly,  and  was  very  active  in  enforcing 
uniformity  of  ritea  and  rigid  adherence  to  the 
canons  of  the  church  of  Rome.  In  the  year 
7M,  being  far  advanced  in  Ufe,  be  left  hia 
biahopric  at  Mentz  under  the  care  of  LuUus, 
whom  he  ordained  his  colleague  and  succes- 
sor, and  undertook  a  mission  among  the 
Frieslandera,  who  were  but  partially  convert- 
ed to  Christianity.  With  tne  aid  of  several 
inferior  clergymen  and  monks,  he  had  brought 
many  persons  of  both  sexes  to  submit  to  bap- 
tism, and  having  appointed  the  5th  of  June 
for  a  general  meeting  of  the  converts  to  re- 
ceive the  rite  of  connrmation,  at  Dockum  on 
the  Bordne,  between  East  and  West  Fries- 
land,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed 
and  while  the  converts  were  ezpectea  to  ar- 
rive, a  party  of  pagan  Frieslandera  assaulted 
his  caipp.  His  voung  men  began  to  prepare 
for  battle ;  but  Boniface  forbid  it,  and  ex- 
horted all  to  resign  themselves  up  to  die  as  ' 
martyrs.  He  and  his  fifty-two  companions 
were  all  murdered,  and  their  camp  was  plun- 
dered. But  the  banditti  afterwards  quarrel- 
led among  themselves  respecting  the  plun- 
der, and  being  intoxicated  with  the  wine  they 
had  got,  they  fought  till  several  of  their  num- 
ber were  slain.  The  Christian  converts 
enraged  at  the  murderers  of  their  teachers, 
collected  forces,  and  attacking  their  villages 
slew  and  dispersed  the  men,  plundered  their 
houses,  and  enslaved  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. The  murdered  Christiana  were  re- 
moved to  Utrecht,  and  there  interred.  Af- 
terwards the  remains  of  Boniface  were  car- 
ried to  Mentz,  and  thence  to  Fulda. — Bom- 
face  lefl  behind  him  42  epistles ;  a  set  of 
ecclesiastical  rules,  36  in  number ;  16  dis« 
courses ;  and  a  part  of  a  work  on  penance. 
••Tr.} 
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labours,  decreed  to  him  in  the  year  746  by  the  Roman  pontiff  HiacharuuTy 
was,  to  be  constituted  archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  primate  of  Germany  and 
Belgium.  In  his  old  age,  he  travelled  once  more  among  the  Frieslanders, 
that  his  ministry  might  terminate  ^ith  the  people  among  whom  it  com. 
menced :  but  in  the  year  755  he  was  murdered,  with  fifty  clergymen  who 
attended  him,  by  the  people  of  that  nation. 

§  4.  On  account  of  his  vast  labours  in  propagating  Christianity  among 
the  Germans,  Bordface  has  gained  the  title  of  uie  Apostle  of  Germany  ; 
and  a  candid  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  his  achievements,  will  show  hhn 
to  be  not  altogether  unworthy  of  this  title.(8)  Yet  as  an  apostle,  he  was 
widely  different  from  that  pattern  which  the  nrst  and  genuine  apostles  have 
left  us.  For  not  to  mention  that  the  honour  and  majesty  of  the  Roman' 
pontiff  whose  minister  and  legate  he  was,  was  equally  his  care — nay  more 
so,  than  the  glory  of  Christ  and  his  religion,(4)  he  did  not  oppose  super, 
stition  with  the  weapons  which  the  ancient  apostles  used,  but  he  often  co- 
erced the  minds  of  the  people  by  violence  and  terrors,  and  at  other  times 
caught  them  by  artifices  and  fraud.(5)     His  epistles  also  betray  here  and 


(3)  [If  the  man  deseires  the  title  of  an 
apostle  who  goes  among  the  heathen,  preach- 
es to  them  the  Gospel  according  to  his  best 
knowledge  of  it,  encounters  many  hardships, 
makes  some  inroads  upon  idolatry,  gathers 
churches,  erects  bouses  of  worship,  founds 
monasteries,  and  roends  his  life  in  this  busi- 
ness ; — then  Bonijace  justly  merits  this  title. 
But  if  that  man  only  can  be  called  an  apos- 
tle, who  is  in  all  respects  like  to  Peter  and 
JPand; — who  in  all  his  efforts  looks  only  to 
the  honour  of  Christ,  and  the  dissemination 
of  troth  and  virtue ;  and  for  attaining  these 
ends,  employs  no  means  but  such  as  the  first 
uostles  of  Christ  used ; — then  manifestly, 
Amiface  was  wholly  unworthy  of  this  name. 
He  was  rather  an  apostle  of  the  Pope  than 
of  Jesiu  Christy  he  had  but  one  eye  directed 
towards  Christ,  the  other  was  fixed  on  the 
pope  of  Rome,  and  on  his  own  fame  which 
depended  on  him. — Schl."] 

(4)  The  French  Benedictine  monks  ingen- 
uously acknowledge,  that  Bonifacs  was  a 
sycophant  of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  showed 
mm  more  deference  than  was  fit  and  proper. 
See  Histoire  litt.  de  la  France,  tome  iv.,  p. 
106.  "  II  ezprime  son  devouement  pour  le 
S.  Siege  quefquefois  en  des  termes  qui  ne 
sont  pas  ass^  proportion's  k  la  dignity  du 
charactere  episcopal."  [We  need  only  to 
read  his  epistles,  to  be  satisfied  on  this  point. 
He  says,  (Cp.  xci.,  p.  126,  ed.  Serrar.),that 
all  he  had  done  for  siz-and- thirty  years  while 
legate  of  the  holy  see,  was  intended  for  the 
advantage  of  the  church  at  Rome ;  to  the 
judgment  of  which,  so  far  as  he  had  erred  in 
wora  or  deed,  he  submitted  himself  with 
all  humility. — Cringing  enough  for  an  arch- 
bishop of  the  German  church ! — In  a  letter 
to  pope  Zacharias,  (Ep.  Bonif.,  czzxii.,  p. 
181),  he  writes,  that  ne  wished  to  ~  ' 


tain  the  general  faith,  and  union  with  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  that  he  would  not  cease 
to  urge  and  persdade  all  his  pupils  in  that 
quarter  to  be  obedient  to  the  see  of  Rome. 
— In  another  letter,  addressed  to  Stephen 
III.,  (Ep.  xcvii.,  p.  132),  upon  occasion  of 
his  contest  with  tne  bishop  of  Cologne  re- 
specting the  bishopric  of  Utrecht,  he  repre- 
sents the  bishop  of  Cologne  as  wishing  to 
make  the  bishop  who  should  preach  to  the 
Frieslanders  wholly  independent  of  the  see 
of  Rome ;  whereas  he  (Boniface)  was  exert- 
ing all  his  powers  to  make  the  bishopric  of 
Utrecht  entirely  dependant  on  Uie  see  of 
Rome.~SdU.] 

(5)  [It  is  unquestionable,  that  this  apostle 
of  the  Germans  marched  into  Thoringia  at 
the  head  of  an  army ;  and  that  at  the  time 
he  was  murdered  by  the  Frieslanders,  he- 
had  soldiers  with  him  as  his  body  guard ;  and' 
so  in  all  his  enterprises,  he  had  the  support 
of  the  civil  arm,  anorded  to  him  by  Charles- 
Martel,  Carloman,  and  Pepin, — His  mo- 
ments also  may  have  been  not  the  best,  if  he 
followed  the  directions  of  Daniel  bishop  of 
Winchester,  for  whom,  as  his  epistles  show, 
he  had  a  high  respect.  (See  Ep.  Bonif.  iii., 
p.  5,  and  the  Ep.  of  Daniel  to  him,  Ep.  Ixvii., 
p.  79,  &c.)  For  here  Daniel  advises  him 
to  ask  the  pagans,  how  they  can  believe  that 
the  gods  reward  the  righteous  and  punish  the 
wicked  in  this  life,  since  they  see  the  Chris- 
tians who  have  destroyed  their  images  and' 
prostrated  their  worship  all  over  the  world, 
remain  unpunished  ?~And  how  comes  it  to 
pass,  that  the  Christians  possess  the  fruitful 
countries  which  produce  wine  and  oil  in 
abundance,  while  the  p^ans  inhabit  the 
cold  and  barren  comers  of  the  earth  1  He 
must  also  represent  to  the  pagans,  that  the- 
Christians  now  ruled  the  whole  wodd,  where- 
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there  an  ambitious  and  arrogant  spirit,  a  crafty  and  insidious  disposition, 
an  immoderate  eagerness  to  increase  the  honours  and  extend  the  prerog- 
atives of  the  clergy,(6)  and  a  great  degree  of  ignorance  not  only  of  many 
\hings  which  an  (qfastle  ought  to  know,  but  in  particular  of  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  Christian  reiigion.(7) 

§  5.  Besides  Boniface,  there  were  others  also  who  attempted  to  rescue 
the  unevangelized  nations  of  Germany  from  the  thraldom  of  superstition. 
Such  was  Cor^tman,  a  French  Benedictine  monk,  who,  after  various  la- 
hours  for  the  instruction  of  the  Bavarians  and  other  nations,  became  bish- 
op of  Preysingen.(6)     Such  also  was  Fimun,  a  French  monk  nearly  con-^ 


Bs  the  pagans  were  but  few  in  number  and 
powerless;  and  that  this  great  change  in 
their  condition  had  taken  place  since  the 
-  coming  of  Christy  for  before  that  event  the 
paeans  had  vast  dominion.  It  is  likewise 
ondeniable,  that  Boniface  ffloried  in  fictitious 
miracles  and  wonders. — Sehl.} 

(6)  [Consider  only  his  conduct  towards 
those  bishops  and  presbyters  who  had  before 
received  ordination,  and  refused  to  receive 
it  again  from  him  according  to  the  Romish 
rites,  and  would  not  in  general  subject  them- 
selves to  Romish  supremacy  and  Romish 
forms  of  worship.  These  men  must  be  re- 
garded as  false  brethraii  kereties,  blasphe- 
mers,  servants  of  the  demly  bxA  foTeruuners 
of  Antichrist.  They  must  be  excommuni- 
cated, be  cast  into  prisdbs,  and  receive  cor- 
poreal punishments.  See  with  what  vio- 
lence he  breaks  out  against  Adelbert,  Cle- 
mens, Sampson,  Gottsehalk,  Ehremwolf, 
Virgilius  and  others,  in  his  epistles ; — how 
bitterly  he  accuses  them,  before  the  popes 
and  in  presence  of  councils,  dtc. — Scil.'] 

(7)  [A  large  part  of  the  questions  which 
Boniface  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  popes,  betray  his  ignorance.  But  still 
mofe  Goes  his  decision  of  the  case  of  con- 
science, when  a  Bavarian  priest  who  did  not 
Underatand  Latin  had  baptized  with  these 
words :  Baptizo  te  m  nomins  paJtria  et  JUia 
€t  spiritua  saneta,  which  baptism  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  null  and  void  ;  and  also  his 
penecution  of  the  priest  VirgrUius  in  Bava- 
lia,  who  maintained  that  the  earth  is  globu- 
lar, and  consequently  inhabitable  on  the  other 
side  of  it,  and  there  enlightened  by  the  sun 
and  moon.  Boniface  looked  upon  this  as  .a 
gross  heresy  ;  and  he  accused  the  man  before 
the  pope,  who  actually  excommunicated  him 
for  a  heretic.  See  the  tenth  Ep.  of  Zachari- 
as,  in  Harduin^s  collection  of  Councils,  torn, 
in.,  p.  \9\2.^Schl,  In  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding notes,  Schlegel  has  laboured  with 
the  zeal  of  a  prosecutor,  to  substantiate  the 
heavy  charges  of  Dr.  Mosheim  against  Bon- 
iface. I  have  carefully  read  the  ori^nal 
lives  of  this  missionary  and  also  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  correspondence,  and  I  mutt 
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say,  I  think  Dr.  Mosheim,  and  his  annotator 
Schlegel,  have  not  done  impartial  justice  to 
this  eminert  man.  He  appean  to  me  ta 
have  been  one  of  the  most  sincere  and  hon- 
est men  of  his  age ;  though  he  partook  large  ■ 
ly  in  the  common  faults  of  his  time,  an  ez 
cessive  attachment  to  monkery,  and  a  super- 
stitious regard  for  the  canons  of  the  church 
and  the  externals  of  religion.  With  all  his 
imperfections,  he  deserves  to  be  classed  with 
those  who  followed  Christ  according  to  the 
best  light  they  had,  and  who  did  much  to 
advance  true  religion  among  men. — Tr.} 

(8)  Casar.  Bironii  Annales  ecclesiast.,. 
tom.  viii.,  ad  ann.  716,  ^  10,  dec.  C.  itf<n- 
chelbeck,  Hist.  Frisingensis,  tom.  i.  '^Thft 
life  of  saint  Corbiman  in  forty  six  chapters, 
was  written  by  one  of  his  pupils  and  sue-* 
cesson,  Aribo;  and  may  be  seen  in  MabU^ 
Ion's  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.,  torn,  iii., 
p.  47<M85,  and  in  Meichelbeck,  Hist.  Pris- 
ing., tom.  i.,  part  ii.,  p.  S-21.  Corbiman 
was  bom  at  Chartres  near  Parity  about  A.D. 
680.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  a  mo- 
nastic life,  and  acquired  great  fame  bv  hi» 
miracles.  To  escape  from  society  and  en- 
joy solitude,  he  travelled  into  Italy  aboc  ^e 
year  717,  and  begged  the  pope  to  assign  him. 
some  obscure  retreat.  But  the  pope  or- 
dained him  a  bishop,  and  sent  him  back  ta 
France.  His  miracles  and  his  marvellous 
sanctitv  now  drew  auch  crowds  around  him, 
that  after  seven  yean  he  determined  to  go 
to  Rome  and  beg  the  pope  to  divest  him  of 
the  episcopal  dignity.  On  his  way  through. 
Bavaria  and  the  Tyrol,  he  caught  a  huge 
bear  which  had  killeid  one  of  his  pack  horses, 
whipped  him  soundly,  and  compelled  him  to 
serve  in  place  of  the  pack  horse.  At  Trent 
and  at  Pavia  some  of  his  horses  were  sto- 
len ;  for  which  tho  thieves  paid  the  forfeiture 
of  their  1  ives,  by  the  hand  of  God.  The  pope 
would  not  release  him  from  the  episcopacy. 
He  returned  by  the  way  he  came,  as  &r  as 
Freisingen  in  Bavaria ;  where  GrimoM  the 
reigning  prince  detained  him  for  the  beuefit 
of  himMlf  and  subjects.  After  six  years'  la- 
boun  at  Freisingen,  he  died,  somewhat  like4 
Moses,  or  at  least  in  a  very  extnordinti]^ 
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temporary  with  Boniface,  who  taught  Chhstianity  amid  various  sufierings 
in  Helvetia,  Alsace,  and  Bavaria,  and  presided  over  several  monasteries. (9) 
Such  likewise  was  Lehwin  an  Engliishman,  who  laboured  with  earnest, 
ness  and  zeal  though  with  little  success  to  persuade  the  warlike  Saxon 
nation,  the  Frieslanders,  the  Belgae,  and  other  nations,  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity.(lO)  Others  of  less  notoriety  are  omitted.(ll)  Neither  shall  I 
mention  WUUbrord  and  others,  who  commenced  their  missionary  labours 
in  the  preceding  century,  and  continued  them  with  great  zeal  in  this. 

tied  down  at  Deventer  in  Oveiyiisel,  where 
he  preached  with  conBiderable  success  till 
bis  death,  ahout  A.D.  740.  See  KoUen 
Cimb.  Litt.,  ubi  supra. — Tr,1 

(li)  [Among  these  were  the  following. 
OMfiuzr,  a  German  monk,  founder  of  tM 
monastery  of  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland.  At 
the  close  of  a  long  and  exemplary  life,  he 
was  maliciously  accused  of  unchaatity,  by 
some  noblemen  who  had  robbed  his  monaa- 
tery,  and  was  thrown  into  prison  where  he 
languished  four  years,  and  then  died.  Nu- 
merous miracles  were  wrought  at  his  tomb. 
His  life,  written  by  Walafrid  Strabo,  is  in 
MahiUon'g  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  139,  &^.^WUlibald,  bishop  of  Eich- 
stadt,  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  monk,  of  honour- 
able birth,  educated  in  a  monastery  near 
Winchester.  When  arrived  at  manhood,  he 
and  his  younger  brother  Wuruhtdd  left  Eng- 
land, trayelW  through  France  and  Italy, 
sailed  to  Asia  Minor  and  the  Holy  Land 
where  they  spent  seven  years.  Returning 
to  Italy,  they  took  residence  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Mons  Cassinus  during  ten  years,  or 
till  A.D.  739.  The  pope  then  sent  them 
into  Germany,  to  assist  St.  Boniface.  Wil- 
Uhald  was  placed  at  Eicbstadt,  ordained 
priest  A.D.  740,  and  bishop  the  year  fol- 
lowing. His  death  is  placed  A.D.  786. 
His  life,  written  by  a  kinswoman,  a  contem- 
porary nun  of  Heidenbeim,  is  extant  in  Mor 
oilUnCM  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.,  torn,  iv., 
p.  330-354.— Saint  AltOy  a  Scotch  monk, 
who  travelled  into  Bavaria,  and  there  estab- 
lished the  monastery  called  from  him,  Alto- 
munster.  The  monastery  was  endowed  by 
king  Pepin,  and  dedicated  by  St.  Boniface. 
The  life  of  Alto  is  in  Mabillon,  I  c,  p.  196, 
dec. — St.  Sturmius,  a  native  of  Noricum, 
and  follower  of  St.  Boniface.  Under  the 
direction  of  that  archbishop,  he  erected  and 
presided  over  the  monastery  of  Fulda,  from 
A.D.  744  till  his  death  A.D.  779,  except  one 
year  which  he  spent  in  Italy  to  learn  more 
perfectly  the  rules  of  St.  Benedict,  and  two 
other  years  in  which  Pepin  king  of  the 
Franks  held  him  prisoner  under  firise  accu- 
sations of  disloyaltv.  In  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  he  aided  Charlemagne  in  compelling  the 
Saxons  to  embrace  Christianity.  His  life, 
well  written  by  Eigil  his  pupil  and  succes- 


manner.  He  foresaw  his  death,  and  having 
made  arrangements  for  it,  he  arose  in  the 
morning  in  perfect  health,  bathed,  dressed 
himself  in  his  pontificals,  performed  public 
service,  retumra  and  placed  himself  upon 
his  bed,  drank  a  cup  of  wine,  and  immedi- 
ately expired.  His  biographer  makes  no 
mention  of  his  efforts  to  enlighten  his  flock, 
or  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel. 
He  was  a  most  bigoted  monk,  and  exceed- 
ingly irascible.  Prince  Grimoald  once  in- 
vited him  to  dine.  Corbinian  said  grace 
before  dinner,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
over  the  food.  While  they  were  eating, 
Grimoald  threw  some  of  the  food  to  his  dog. 
Corbinian  in  a  rage  kicked  over  the  table, 
and  leA  the  room,  declaring  to  the  prince 
that  a  man  deserved  no  blessings  who  would 
giye  food  that  was  blessed  to  his  dog. — Tr.} 

(9)  Herm.  BntsekU  Chronologia  Monas- 
ter. German.,  p.  30.  Antmt.  Pagi,  Critica 
in  Aiinales  Baronii,  torn,  ii.,  ad  ann.  769, 
4  9,  &c.  Histofre  litteraire  de  la  France, 
tome  iv.,  p.  124.  [The  life  of  St.  Pirmin, 
written  by  Warmarm  biahop  of  Constance  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  may 
be  seen  in  MolnUan**  Acta  Sanctor.  ord. 
Benedict.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  124-139.  Accord- 
ing to  this  biography,  Pirmin  was  first  the 
bishop  of  either  meaux  or  Metz  in  France, 
where  he  was  a  devout  and  zealous  pastor. 
Svnllax  a  Swabian  prince,  procured  nis  re- 
moval to  the  neighbourhood  of  Constance, 
where  there  was  great  need  of  an  active  and 
exemplary  preacner.  He  established  the 
monastery  of  Reichenau^  in  an  island  near 
Constance ;  and  afterwards  nine  or  ten  other 
monasteries  in  Swabia,  Alsatia,  and  Switzer- 
land ;  and  was  very  active  in  promoting  mo- 
nastic piety  in  those  countries.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  about  A.D.  758.— Tr.j 

(10)  Huebaldi  Vita  S.  Lebvini ;  in  L.  Su- 
rii  Vitis  Sanctor.  die  12  Novem.,  p.  277. 
Jo.  MoUeri  Cimbria  litterata,  torn,  ii.,  p.  464. 
iLebunn  was  an  English  Benedictine  monk, 
and  presbyter  of  Ripon  in  Northumberland, 
who,  about  A.D.  690  with  twelve  compan- 
ions, went  over  to  West  Friesland  on  the 
borders  of  the  pagan  Saxons,  and  for  several 
years  travelled  and  preached  in  that  region 
and  in  Heligoland.  He  once  trsTelled  to 
thi  borders  of  Denmark.    At  length  he  set- 
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^  6.  In  the  year  772,  ChttrJemagne  king  of  the  Franks,  undertook  to 
tame  and  to  witiidraw  from  idolatry  the  extensive  nation  of  the  Saxons, 
who  occupied  a  lai^  portion  of  Germany,  and  were  almost  perpetually  at 
war  with  the  Franks  respecting  their  boundaries  and  other  things ;  for  he 
hoped,  if  their  minds  should  become  imbued  with  the  Christian  doctrines, 
they  would  gradually  lay  aside  their  ferocity,  and  learn  to  yield  submis- 
sion  to  the  empire  of  the  Franks.  The  first  attack  upon  their  heathen- 
ism produced  little  e&ct,  being  made  not  with  force  and  arms,  but  by 
some  bishops  and  monks  whom  the  victor  had  left  for  that  purpose  among 
the  vanquished  nation.  But  much  better  success  attended  the  subsequent 
wars  wldch  Charlems^e  undertook,  in  the  years  775, 776,  and  780,  against 
that  heroic  people,  so  fond  of  liberty,  and  so  impatient  especially  of  sacer- 
dotal domination.(12)  For  in  these  assaults,  not  only  rewards  but  also  the 
sword  and  punishments  were  so  successfully  applied  upon  those  adhering 
to  the  superstition  of  their  ancestors,  that  they  reluctantly  ceased  from  re- 
sistance,  and  allowed  the  doctors  whom  Charles  employed  to  administer 
to  them  Christian  baptism.(13)  Widektnd  and  Albion^  indeed,  who  were 
two  of  the  most  valiant  Saxon  chiefs,  renewed  their  former  insurrections ; 
and  attempted  to  prostrate  again  by  violence  and  war,  that  Christianity 
which  had  been  set  up  by  violence.  But  the  martial  courage  and  the  liberal, 
ity  of  Charles,  at  length  brought  them,  in  the  year  785,  solemnly  to  declare 
that  they  were  Christians,  and  would  continue  to  be  so.(14)  That  the 
Bor^is  extant  in  MabiUon^  1.  c,  p.  242-259.     them  be  preaehert^  not  plundtrert.l    Look  at 


— St.  VirgilhUt  whom  Boniface  accused  of 
heresy  for  believing  the  world  to  be  globular, 
was  an  Irishman,  of  good  education  and  tal- 
ents. He  went  to  Prance  in  the  leiga  of 
Pepin ;  who  patronised  him,  and  in  the  year 
766  procured  for  him  the  bishopric  of  Salts- 
bnrg,  which  he  held  till  his  death  A.D.  780. 
While  at  Saltsbuig,  he  did  mach  to  extend 
Christianity  to  the  eastward  of  him,  among 
the  Slavonians  and  Huns.  His  life  is  in 
MahiUon,  1.  c,  p.  279,  &c.— Tr.] 

(12)  I  cannot  dispense  with  quoting  a  pas- 
sage from  a  very  credible  author,  Alatin^ 
which  shows  what  it  was  especially,  that 
rendered  the  Saxons  averse  from  Christiani- 
ty, and  how  preposterously  the  missionaries 
sent  among  them  conducted.  Alcuin^  £p. 
civ.,  in  his  0pp.,  p.  1647,  says :  Si  tanta  in- 
stantia  leve  Chri$ti  jugum  et  onn^  ejus  leve 
durissimo  Saxonum  populo  praedicaretur, 
quanta  dicimabum  reidditio  vel  le^lis  pro 
parvissimis  qoibuslibet  culpis  edictis  neces- 
sitas  exigebatur,  forte  baptismatis  aacramenta 
non  abhorrerent.     SitiT  tandbm  aliquando 

DOCTOBIS  PIDBl  APOSTOLICIS  BRUD1T1  BXBM- 
PL1S.      SiNT   PBABDICATOBBS,  NON   PBAEDA- 

TOBBs.  [Had  the  easy  ydte  of  Christ  with 
bift  liffht  burden,  been  preached  to  the  stub- 
bom  Saxons  wiUi  as  much  earnestness  as  the 
payment  oftitkes  and  legal  satisfaction  for  the 
vefy  smallest  faults  were  exacted,  perhaps 
they  would  not  have  abominated  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism.  Lei  the  Ch/ristian  teachere 
Utam  frcm  the  etampU  of  the  apoetlet.    Let 


this  portrait  of  the  apostles  of  this  century. — 
And  yet  they  are  said  to  have  wrought  great 
miracles ! 

(13)  AlcuiUf  as  cited  by  WUUam  of 
Malmesbuiy  de  gestis  Reg.  Anglorum,  1.  i., 
c.  4,  published  in  the  Rerum  Anclicar.  scrip- 
tores,  Francf.,  1601,  fol.,  uses  this  language  : 
**  The  ancient  Saxons  and  all  the  Friesland- 
ers,  being  urged  to  it  by  king  Charles,  who 
plied  some  ofthem  with  rewards  and  others 
with  threats,  (instanti  rege  Carolo,  alios  prtt- 
miis,  et  alios  minis  solTicitante),  were  con- 
verted to  the  Christian  faith.''  See  also  the 
Capitularia  Reeum  Francor.,  tom.  i,  p.  246 
and  p.  252.  From  the  first  of  these  passages 
it  appears,  that  the  Saxons  who  would  re- 
nounce idolatry,  were  restored  to  their  anr 
dent  freedom  forfeited  by  conquest,  and  were 
freed  from  all  trihuie  to  the  king.  The  last 
of  these  passages  contains  this  law :  If  any 
person  of  the  Saxon  race,  shaU  contemptu- 
ously refuse  to  come  to  baptism^  and  shall 
resolve  to  continue  a  pagan,  let  him  be  put 
to  death. — By  such  penalties  and  rewards, 
the  whole  world  might  be  constrained  to 
profess  Christianity,  without  miracles.  But 
what  sort  of  Christians  the  Saxons  so  con- 
verted must  have  been,  we  need  not  be  told. 
See  Jo.  Launoi,  de  veteri  more  baptizandi 
Jud.  et  infideles,  c.  v.,  vi.,  p.  703,  <&c.,  Opp>t 
tom.  ii.,  pt.  11.,  where  he  tells  us,  that  the  Ro- 
man pontifTffa^rian  I.  approved  of  this  mode 
of  converting  the  Saxons  to  Christianity. 

(14)  EgMard,  de  Vita  Caroli  Magni: 
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Saxons  might  not  apostatize  from  the  religion  which  they  unwillingly  pro- 
fessedy  bishops  were  established  in  yariousjMrts  of  their  country,  schools 
were  set  up  and  monasteries  were  built.  The  Huns  inhabiting  Pannonia, 
were  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  Saxons ;  for  Charles  so  exhausted 
and  humbled  them  by  successive  wars,  as  to  compel  them  to  prefer  becom* 
in^  Christians  to  being  slayes.(15) 

^  7.  For  these  his  achievements  in  behalf  of  Christianity,  the  gratitude 
of  posterity  decreed  to  Charlemagne  the  honours  of  a  saint  And  in  the 
twelflh  century,  the  emperor  of  the  Romans,  Frederic  I.,  desired  Faschal  III. 
whom  he  had  created  sovereign  pontifi^  to  enroll  him  among  the  tutelary 
saints  of  the  church.(  16)  And  he  imdoubtedly  merited  this  honour,  accorcU 
ing  to  the  views  which  prevailed  in  what  are  called  the  middle  ages,  whea 
a  man  was  accounted  a  saint,  who  had  enriched  the  priesthood  with  gooda 
and  possessions,(17)  and  had  extended,  by  whatever  means,  the  boundaries 
of  the  church.  But  to  those  who  estimate  sanctity  according  to  the  views 
of  Christy  Charlemagne  must  appear  to  be  any  thing  rather  than  a  saint  and 
a  devout  man.  For  not  to  mention  his  other  vices,  which  were  certainly  not 
inferior  to  his  virtues,  it  is  evident  that  in  compelling  the  Huns,  Saxons,  and 
Frieslanders  to  profess  Christianity,  he  did  it  more  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
subjects  to  himself  than  to  Jesus  Christ.  And  therefore  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  cultivate  friendship  with  the  Saracens,  those  enemies  of  the  Christian 
name,  when  he  could  hope  to  obtain  from  them  some  aid  to  weaken  the 
empire  of  the  Greeks  who  were  Christians.(18) 

9  8.  The  numerous  miracles,  which  the  Christian  missionaries  to  the 
pagans  are  reported  to  have  wrought  in  this  age,  have  now  wholly  lost  the 
credit  they  once  had.  The  corrupt  moral  principles  of  the  times,  allowed 
the  use  of  what  are  improperly  called  pious  frauds ;  and  those  heralds  of 
Christianity  thought  it  no  sin,  to  terrify  or  beguile  with  fictitious  miracles 
those  whom  they  were  unable  to  convince  by  reasoning.  Yet  I  do  not 
suppose  that  aU  who  acquired  fame  by  these  miracles,  practised  imposition. 
For  not  only  were  the  nations  so  rude  and  ignorant  as  to  mistake  ahnost 
any  thing  for  a  miracle,  but  their  instructers  also  were  so  unlearned  and 
so  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  nature,  as  to  look  upon  mere  natural 
events,  if  they  were  rather  unusual  and  came  upon  them  by  surprise,  as 
special  interpositions  of  divine  power.  This  will  be  manifest  to  one  who 
will  read  with  candour,  and  without  superstitious  emotions,  the  {Acta  Sanc^ 
iorum)  Liegends  of  the  saints  of  this  and  the  subsequent  centuries.(19) 

Adam  Bremens.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  viii.,  p.  8,  dtc.,  (18)  See  Joe.  BtLtnage^  Histoire  des  Joifs, 

and  all  the  historians  of  the  achievements  of  tome  ix.,  cap.  ii.,  p.  40,  6lc. 

Charlemagne  ;  who  are  enumerated  hy  Jo.  (19)  [The  miracles  of  this  age  are,  many 

JUJb.  Fabridust  Biblioth.  Lat.  medii  aevi,  of  them,  altogether  ridiculous.    Take  the 

torn,  i.,  p.  959,  &c.  following  as  specimens.     In  the  life  of  St. 

(16)  Life  of  St.  Rudbert :  in  Hen.  CanUii  Witmoac,  (in  iiabiUmCs  Acta  Sanctor.  ord. 

Lectionibus  Antiquis,  torn,  iii.,  part  ii.,  p.  Bened.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  195),  it  is  atated  aa  a 

340,  &c.     PavU  Debreceni  Historia  Eccle-  miracle,  that  his  mill,  when  he  let  go  of  it 

siae  reformat,  in  Hungar.  et  Transylvania ;  to  say  his  prayers,  would  turn  itselL     And 

a  Lampio  edita ;  part  i.,  cap.  ii,,  p.  10,  dec.  when  an  inquisitive  monk  looked  through  a 

(16)  Henr.  Canini  Lectiones  Antique,  crevice  to  seethe  wonder,  he  was  struck 
torn,  iii.^t.  ii.,  p.  207.  Dr.  Walch,  [of  Got-  blind  for  his  presumption.  The  biographer 
iingen]  Tract,  de  Caroli  Mag.  canonizatione.  of  St.  Pardulphus  (ibid.,  p.  541,  sec.  18> 

(17)  See  the  last  Will  of  Charlemagne,  in  makes  a  child's  cradle  to  rock  day  alUr  day 
Steph.  Baluzii  Capitularibus  R^^um  Fran-  without  hands ;  but  if  touched,  it  would  stop,, 
cor.,  torn,  i.,  p.  487.  and  remain  immoveable.    In  the  life  of  Sl 
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CHAPTER  U. 

THE  ADYBRSrriES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHTTRCH* 
4  1.  In  the  £a«t»  firom  the  Sancens  tnd  Turiu.— ^  8.  In  the  Weat,  horn  the  Sancene. 

&  1*.  The  Byzantine  empire  experienced  so  many  bloody  revolutions, 
and  so  many  intestine  calamities,  as  necessarily  produced  a  great  dim- 
inution of  its  energies.  No  emperor  there  reigned  securely.  Three  of 
them  were  hurled  from  the  throne,  treated  with  various  contumelies,  and 
sent  into  exile.  Under  Leo  III.  the  Isaurian,  and  his  son  Canstanime  Co- 
pronymus,  the  pernicious  controversy  respecting  images  and  the  worship 
of  them,  brought  immense  evils  upon  the  community,  and  weakened  incal- 
culably the  resources  of  the  empire.  Hence,  the  Saracens  were  able  to 
roam  freely  through  Asia  and  Africa,  to  subdue  the  &irest  portions  of  the 
country,  and  every  where  to  depress  and  in  various  places  wholly  to  ex^ 
terminate  the  Christian  &ith.  Moreover,  about  the  middle  of  the  century, 
a  new  enemy  apoeared,  still  more  savage,  namely  the  Turks ;  a  tribe  and 
progeny  of  &e  Tartars,  a  rough  and  uncivilized  race,  which  issuing  from 
the  narrow  passes  of  Mount  Caucasus  and  from  inaccessible  regions, 
burst  upon  Colchis,  Iberia,  and  Albania,  and  then  proceeding  to  Armenia, 
first  subdued  the  Saracens  and  afterwards  the  Greeks.(l) 

§  2.  In  the  year  714,  these  Saracens  having  crossed  the  sea  which  sep. 
arates  Spain  from  Africa,  and  count  Julian  acting  the  traitor,  routed  the 
army  of  Boderic  the  king  of  the  Spanish  Goths,  and  subdued  the  greater 
part  of  that  country.(2)  Thus  was  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Goths  in 
Spain,  after  it  had  stood  more  than  three  centuries,  wholly  obliterated  by 
this  cruel  and  ferocious  people.     Moreover,  all  the  seacoast  of  Gaul  from 

Guthlack  of  Croyland,  (ibid.,  p.  863,  ^  19),  are  only  a  few,  amonff  acorea  of  others, 
while  Uie  saint  was  praying  at  bis  rigila,  a  which  might  be  adduced. — Tr.] 
-vaat  number  of  devils  entered  his  cell,  rising  ^  (1)  [See  the  hiatorians  of  the  Tuikiah  em- 
oat  of  the  flronnd  and  iasning  through  crer- '  pire ;  especially,  Degvigney  History  of  the 
icea,  "  of  diiefhl  aapect,  tmible  in  form,  Huna  and  Turka.^&A/.] 
with  huge  heada,  long  necka,  pale  faeea,  (2)  Jo.  Mtaruma^  Rerum  Hispanicar.,  lib. 
aicUy  countenancea,  squalid  bearda,  briatly  vi.,  cap.  21,  dtc.  Euseb.  Renaudoti  Hiato- 
eara,  wrinkled  foreheada,  malicioua  eyea,  ria  Patriarch.  Alezandrin.,  p.  253.  Jo.  de 
filthy  moutha,  horaea'  teeth,  fire-emitting  Ferreras^  Histoire  de  TEsp^e,  torn,  ii.,  p. 
throats,  lantern  iawa,  broad  lipe,  teirific  426,  dec.— [J.  8.  Sender,  in  hia  Historiae 
voicea,  ainged  hair,  hiflh  cheekbonea,  prom-  ecclea.  aelecta  capita,  torn,  ii.,  p.  127,  dtc., 
inent  breaats,  acaly  thigha,  knotty  kneea,  conjecturea,  that  the  popea  contnbated  to  the 
crooked  ie^,  awollen  amilea,  inverted  feet,  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Saracens..  And  it 
end  opened  mouths,  hoaraely  clamoroua.**  appeara  from  Baronhts,  (Annalea  ecclea.  ad 
These  bonnd  the  aaint  fast,  dragged  him  ann.  701,  No.  zi.,  dtc),  that  the  Spanish 
throoffh  hedffea  and  briera,  lifted  him  up  kinff  and  clergy  were  in  aome  collision  with 
Irom  tne  earth,  and  carried  him  to  the  mouth  hia  holiness.  Still,  I  can  aee  no  evidence, 
of  hell,  where  he  aaw  all  the  torments  of  thst  the  popea  had  any  concern  with  the 
the  Jbunned.  But  while  they  were  threat-  Mohammedsn  invaaion  of  Spain.  Count 
ening  to  confine  him  there,  St.  Bartholomew  Julian,  a  diaafiected  nobleman,  wae  probably 
apprared  m  glorv  to  him ;  the  derila  were  the  aole  cauae  of  thia  calamity  to  hia  coun- 
amighted ;  rad  he  waa  conducted  back  to  try. — TV.] 
faia  cell  by  hia  oeleetial  deliverer.— Theae 
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the  Pyrenean  mountains  to  the  Rhone,  was  seized  hy  these  Saracens,  who 
afterwards  frequently  laid  waste  the  neighbouring  provinces  with  fire  and 
sword.  Charles  Martel  indeed,  upon  their  invasion  of  Gaul  in  the  year 
782,  gained  a  great  victory  over  them  at  Poictiers  ^8)  but  the  vanquished 
soon  after  recovered  their  strength  and  courage.  Therefore  Charlemagne 
in  the  year  778  marched  a  large  army  into  Spain,  with  a  design  to  rescue 
that  country  from  them.  But  though  he  met  with  considerable  success, 
he  did  not  fully  accomplish  his  wishes. (4)  From  this  warlike  people,  not 
even  Italy  was  safe ;  for  they  reduced  the  ialand  of  Sardinia  to  subjection, 
and  miserably  laid  waste  Sicily.  In  Spain  therefore  and  in  Sardinia,  under 
these  masters,  the  Chnstian  religion  suffered  a  great  defeat.  In  Germany 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  the  nations  that  retained  their  former  supersti- 
tions, inflicted  vast  evils  and  calamities  upon  the  others  who  embraced 
Christianity .(5)  Hence,  in  several  places  castles  and  fortresses  were 
erected,  to  restrain  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians. 


PART  II. 

THE  INTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  STATE  OF  SCIENCB  AND  LITBllATUBE. 

f  I.  The  State  of  Letming  Mnoiiff  the  Greeks. — ^  2.  progreM  of  the  Axietotelxan  Phflot- 
ephy.—-^  8.  Leamiog  aflBong.the  Lstitis,  reetoied  by  Cbulemtgne.— ^  4.  Cathedral 
and  Monastic  Schools.^  6.  They  were  not  veiy  moceaifiiL 

1.  Among  the  Greeks  there  were  here  and  there  individuals,  both  able 
[  willing  to  retard  the  flight  of  learning,  had  they  been  supported :  but 
in  the  perpetual  commotions  which  threatened  the  extinction  of  both  church 
and  state,  they  were  unpatronised.  And  hence  scarcely  any  can  be  named 
among  the  Greeks  who  distinguished  themselves,  either  by  the  graces  of 
diction  and  g^us,  or  by  richness  of  thought  and  erudition,  or  acuteness 
of  investigation.  Frigid  discourses  to  the  people,  insipid  narratives  of  the 
lives  of  reputed  saints,  useless  disctisaions  of  subjects  of  no  importance,  ve- 
hement declamations  against  the  Latins  and  the  finends  or  the  enemies  of 
images,  and  histories  composed  without  judgment ;— such  were  the  mon. 
uments  which  the  learned  among  the  Greeks  erected  for  their  fame. 

§  2.  Yetthe  Aristotelian  method  of  philosophizing  made  great  progress 
every  where,  and  was  taught  in  all  the  schools.     For  after  the  many  public 

(3)  Paulus  VitcomtSj  de  Geatis  Longo-  (4)  Henr.  de  BtmaUj  Hiatonr  of  the  Oer- 

barid.,  lib.  tI.,  cap.  46  et  53.    Jo.  Mariana,  man  Emperors  and  empire,  [m  Gennan], 

Remm  Hispanicar.,  lib.  vii.,  cap.  3.    Pet,  vol.  ii.,  p.  29i^  ^.    JFerreraaf  Hist,   de 

A^ic,  Dictioonaire  bistonqne,  article  Abd^  TEspagne,  torn,  ii.,  p.  606,  4ke. 

rame,  torn.  L,  p.  11.    Ferreras,  Histoirede  (5)  Seroatua  li^u$,  vita  Wigbetti,    p. 

TEspagne,  torn,  ii.,  p.  463,  &c.     [Gibbon,  304,  and  others. 
Bee.  and  Fall  of  Rom.  £mp.,  ch.,liL— TV.] 
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coademnatioDS  of  the  sentiments  of  Origen,  and  the  rise  of  the  Nestorian 
and  Eutychian  oontroversies,  Plato  was  nearly  banished  from  the  schools 
to  the  retireats  of  the  inonks.(l)  John  Damascoaus  distinguished  himself 
beyond  others  in  promoting  Aristotelianism.  He  attempted  to  collect  and 
to  illustrate  the  dogmas  of  Aristotle,  in  several  tracts  designed  for  the  less 
informed ;  and  these  led  many  persons  in  Greece  and  Syria  more  readily 
to  embrace  those  dogmas.  The  Nestorians  and  Jacobites  were  equally  dil- 
ig^it  in  giving  currency  to  the  principles  of  Aristotle,  which  enabled  them 
to  dispute  more  courageously  with  the  Greeks  respecting  the  natures  and 
the  person  of  Christ. 

§  8.  The  history  of  the  Latins  abounds  with  so  many  examples  of  ex. 
tneme  ignorance,  as  may  well  surprise  U8.(2)  Yet  the  fact  must  be  readily 
admitted  by  those  who  survey  the  state  of  Europe  in  this  century.  In 
Romct  and  in  some  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  there  remained  some  faint  traces 
of  learning  and  science  ;(3)  but  with  this  exception,  what  learning  there 
wasyhadabandoned  the  Continent  and  retired  beyond  sea,  among  the  BriU 
ODS  and  Irelaader8^(4)  Those  therefore  among  the  Latins,  who  distin- 
guished themselves  at  all  by  works  of  genius,  with  the  exception  of  some 
few  Franks  and  Italians,  were  nearly  all  either  Britons  or  Scots,  that  is, 
Irelanders ;  such  as  Alcmu  Beda^  Eghert,  ClemerUf  Dungalf  Accoj  and  oth- 
ers. Prompted  by  Alcuuh  Charlemagne,  who  was  himself  a  man  of  letters, 
attempted  to  dispel  this  ignorance.  For  he  invited  to  his  court  gramma, 
nans  and  other  learned  men,  first  out  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  from  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  and  he  laboured  to  rouse  especially  the  clergy,  or  the  bish- 
ops, priests,  and  monks,  (whose  patrimony,  in  this  age,  seemed  to  be  learn- 
ing),  and.  by  means  of  his  own  example,  the  nobility  also  and  their  sons,  to 
•  the  cultivation  of  divine  and  human  science  and  leaminff. 

§  4.  By  his  authority  and  requisition,  most  of  the  bishops  connected 
witli  their  respective  primary  churehes,  what  were  called  eathedral  schools, 
in  ti^ch  the  children  and  youth  devoted  to  the  church  were  taught  the 
sciences.  The  more  diBceming  alhots  or  rulers  of  the  monasteries  like- 
wise opened  schools,  in  which  some  of  the  fraternity  taught  the  Latin  Ian- 
guage,  and  other  things  deemed  useful  and  necessary  for  a  monk  or  a  preach. 
er.(5)  It  was  formerly  supposed,  that  Charlemagne  was  the  patron  and 
founder  of  the  university  of  t4iris ;  but  all  impartial  Inquirers  into  the  history 

(1)  [See  Brueker'M  Historia  crit.  Philoao-  (4)  Ja.  Usher,  Pnefatio  ad  Syllogen  epis- 
lihiae,  tom.  iil,  p.  6d8.^^ScM.]  tokrum  Htbemicar. 

(2)  Seethe  annotatioiia  of- <S<ep^Ai^«  (5)  StepJL  Bahtxe,  Capitakria  Regam 
CM  JKqfiiw  PrmmiauiMy  p.  540.  [Learnbg,  Finuicor.,  torn.  L,  p.  101,  dec.  Ja.  Simumdf 
which  appears  to.  have  beea  eonfined  macD  Concilia  Qalliae,  torn,  ii.,  p.  121.  Caet. 
to  the  ciCTgj,  began  to  be  lare  even  among  Egaue  de  Bomlay,  Diss,  de  Scholis  claas- 
them.  The  cleigy  mdentood  little  or  no-  ti^ibus  et  epiacopalibns ;  in  his  Historis 
thmgofhamanscienee,  or  of  languages;  and  Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  i.,  p.  79.  Jo.  Launoi, 
the  popes  confirmed  them  in  this  state.  For  de  Scholis  a  Carole  M.  per  Occident,  insti- 
the^  reqniied  nothing  more  of  them,  at  their  tntis.  Herm.  CUmrmgn  Antiquitates  Aea- 
Ofdiaetioo,  than  to  Im  able  to  read,  to  sinff,  demicae,  p.  81,  315.  Histoire  titter,  de  la 
sod  to  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  creed,  France,  tom.  iT.,  p.  0,  dec.,  and  others.'  [In 
and  Psalter,  and  to  ascertain  the  feast  days,  the  year  787,  ChaHemagne  addreesed  an  in- 
The  ignorance  shown  by  Bomft/u,  ande?en  junction  to  the  bishops  and  abbots,  requiring 
by  pope  ZackarioM,  in  the  controreisy  re-  them  to  set  up  schools;  which  were  not  in- 
speoting  antipodes  and  the  figm«  of  the  tended  for  litUe  children,  but  for  monks,  who 
evtli,  Ims  aheady  been  noticed  -^SekL]  were  to  be  tanght  the  interpretation  of  Scrip. 

(8)  Lud.  Ant.  Muratori,  Antifiiitt.  Miae  tore^  and  the  learning  requisite  for  this  pur- 
medii  aoTi,  torn,  iii.,  p.  811.  pose.    He  likewise  often  pennitted  monks 
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t>f  those  times  deny  him  this  honour :  yet  it  is  ascertained^  that  he  laid  a 
foundation  upon  which  this  celebrated  school  was  afterwards  erected.(6) 
To  purge  his  court  of  ignorance,  he  establbhed  in  it  the  famous  school 
called  the  Palatine  school,  in  whicdi  the  children  of  Charlemagne  and  of  his 
nobles  were  instructed  by  masters  of  great  reputation.(7) 

^  6.  But  the  youth  left  these  schools  not  much  better  or  more  learned, 
than  when  they  entered  them.  The  ability  of  the  teachers  was  small ; 
and  what  they  taught  was  so  meager  and  dry,  that  it  could  not  be  very 
ornamental  or  usdul  to  any  man.  The  whole  circle  o£  knowledge,  was 
included  in  what  they  called  the  seven  liberal  arts ;  namely,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and  astronomy  ;(8)  of  which, 
the  three  first  were  called  the  Triviunij  and  the  four  last,  the  Qmdrimum. 
How  miserably  these  sciences  were  taught,  may  be  learned  from  tho  little 
work  of  Akvin  upon  them  ;(9)  or  from  the  tracts  of  Augustine^  which 
were  considered  to  be  of  the  very  first  order.  In  most  of  ^  schools,  the 
teachers  did  not  venture  to  go  beyond  the  Trwium  ;  and  an  individual  who 
had  mastered  both  the  Trvewm  and  the  Quadrivmrn^  and  wished  to  attempt 
something  still  higher,  was  directed  to  study  Cassiodorus  and  Boetkuu 


CHAPTER  n. 

HISTORY  OF  THS   TEACHERS  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

4  1.  Vices  of  the  Religious  Teachers. — ^  2.  Veneration  for  the  Clergy  in  the  West. — 
4  8.  Increase  of  their  Wealth. — ^  4.  Thej  possessed  Royal  Domains. — ^  6.  Causes  of 
Eitravagant  Donations  to  the  Clergy, — ^  6.  and  especially  to  the  Pope.— ^  7.  His  good 
offices  to  Pepin. — ^  8.  The  Rewaras  of  his  Obsequiousness  to  the  French  kings.  The 
Donation  of  Pepin. — ^  9.  Donation  of  Charlemagne. — ^  10.  The  Grounds  of  it.— ^  11. 
Nature  of  the  Pope's  Jurisdiction.—^  12.  His  Prosperity  checked  by  the  Greeks ;  Ori- 
gin of  the  Contests  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins. — ^  13.  The  Monastic  Discipline 
wholly  Comipted. — ^  14.  Origin  of  Canons. — ^  15,  16.  Power  of  the  Popes  circum- 
scribed by  the  Emperors. — ^  17.  Greek  and  Oriental  Writers. — ^  18.  Latm  and  Occi- 
dental Writers. 

§  1.  That  those  who  in  this  age  had  the  care  of  the  church,  both  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West,  were  of  very  corrupt  morals,  is  abundantly  tes- 

to  come  to  his  court  school.    His  commands,  no  where  more  fully  stated,  than  in  C,  E, 

and  the  example  he  exhibited  in  his  court  de  Boulay^t  Historia  Acad.  Par.,  torn,  i.,  p. 

school,  were  veiy  efficient ;  and  soon  after,  91,  dec.     But  seyeral  learned  Frenchmen, 

the  famous  school  of  Fulda,  was  founded  ;  MabiUonj  (Acta  Sancton  ord.  Bened.,  torn, 

the  reputation  of  which  spresd  over  ciyilized  y.,  Praefat.,  ^  181,  188),  Zrfmnoi,  Ckatde 

Europe,  and  allured  numerous  foreigners  to  Joljf,  (de  Scholis),  and  many  others,  have 

it.      Next   to    Fttlda,   Hirtfckau,    Corvey,  confuted  those  arguments. 

Prum^  WeisserUmrg,  St.  Gall^  and  Reiehe-  (7)   Bculay,  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  torn, 

fwu,  became  famous  for  their  good  schools ;  i.,  p.  281.    MabiUon,  I.  c,  ^  179,  and  others, 

which  might  be  called  the  high  schools  of  (8)  Herm.  Conringu  Antiquitates  Aca- 

that  affe,  and  were  the  resort  of  monks,  de-  dem.,  Diss,  iii.,  p.  80,  dec.    Ja.  TkomoMhu, 

signed  for  teschers  in  the  inferior  and  poorer  Programmata,  p.  368.     Obsenrationes  Ha- 

tnonastenes.     Charlemagne  also  exercised  lenses,  torn,  yi.,  obserr.  ziv.,  p.  118,  dtc. 

the  wits  of  the  bishops,  by  proposing  to  them  (9)  Akmni  Opera,  part  ii.,  p.  1346,  ed. 


all  sorts  of  learned  questions,  for  them  to  an-  Quercetani.    This  little  work  is  not  only 

•wer  either  in  writing  or  orally. — Schl.]  imperfect,  but  ia  almost  entirely  transcribed 

(6)  The  arguments,  to  prove  Charlemagne  finnn  Ctsmsilorw. 
the  founder  of  the  nntreniij  of  Paris,  are 
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tilled.  The  Oriental  bishops  and  doctors  wasted  their  lives  in  various 
controversies  and  quarrels,  and  disregarding  the  cause  of  religion  and 
piety,  they  disquieted  the  state  with  their  senseless  clamours  and  seditions* 
Nor  did  they  hesitate  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  dissent- 
ing brethren.  Those  in  the  West  who  pretended  to  be  luminaries,  gave 
themselves  up  wholly  to  various  kinds  of  profligacy,  to  gluttony,  to  hunt- 
ing, to  lust,  to  sensuality,  and  to  war.(l)  Nor  could  they  in  any  way  be 
reclaimed,  although  Carlomarty  Pepin,  and  especially  Charlemagne,  enacted 
various  laws  against  their  vices. (2) 

§  2.  Although  these  vices  of  the  persons  who  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
aroples  for  others,  were  exceedingly  offensive  to  all,  and  gave  occasion  to 
various  complaints ;  yet  they  did  not  prevent  the  persons  defiled  with  them 
from  being  every  where  held  in  the  highest  honour,  and  being  adored  as 
a  sort  of  deities  by  the  vulgar.  The  veneration  and  submission  paid  to 
bishops  and  to  all  the  clergy,  was,  however,  far  greater  in  the  West  than 
in  the  East.  The  cause  of  this  will  be  obvious  to  every  one,  who  con- 
siders the  state  and  the  customs  of  the  barbarous  nations  then  dominant 
in  Europe,  anterior  to  their  reception  of  Christianity.  For  all  these 
nations,  before  they  became  Christians,  were  under  the  power  of  their 
priests ;  and  dared  not  attempt  any  thing  important,  either  of  a  civil  or 
military  nature,  without  their  concurrence. (3)  When  they  became  Chris- 
tian, they  transferred  the  high  prerogatives  of  their  ancient  priests  to  the 


<1)  Steph,  Bdiuz^ad  Reginon.  Prumien- 
sem,  p.  563.  Wilkins*  Concilia  magnae 
Britanniae,  torn,  i.,  p.  90,  &c. 

(2)  SUph.  Bduzt,  Capitular.  Regum 
Francor.,  torn,  i.,  p.  189,  208,  276, 493,  <tc. 
[Hardmnt  Concilia  torn,  iii.,  p.  1919,  d&c, 
where  the  clergy  are  forbidden  to  bear  arms 
in  war,  and  to  practise  hunting ;  and  severe 
laws  are  enacted  against  the  whoredom  of 
the  clergy,  monks,  and  nuns.  These  laws 
were  enacted  under  CwrUman^  A.D.  742. 
Among  the  Capitularia  of  Charlemagne, 
cited  by  Harduin,  are  laws  against  clergy- 
men's loaning  money  for  twelve  per  cent, 
interest,  (Harduin»  vol.  v.,  p.  827»  c.  5)— 
agamst  their  haunting  taverns,  (p.  880,  c.  14) 
— against  their  practising  ma^c,  (831,  c.  18) 
— against  their  receiving  bribes  to  ordain 
improper  persons,  (p.  831,  c.  31)— bishops, 
abbots,  and  abbesses,  are  forbidden  to  keep 
packs  of  hounds,  or  hawks  and  falcons,  (p. 
846,  c.  15). — Laws  were  also  enacted 
against  clerical  drunkenness,  (p.  958,  c.  14) 
— concabinage,  (ibid.,  c.  15) — tavern- haunt- 
ing, (p.  959,  c.  19) — and  profane  swearing, 
(ibid.,  c.  20).— -Tr.] 

(3)  Juliua  C€uar  (de  Bello  Gallico,  lib. 
vi.,  c.  12,  13)  says:  "The  Dnttii*  are  m 
great  honour  among  them  :  for  they  deter- 
nune  almost  all  controversies,  public  and 
private :  and  if  any  crime  is  perpetrated ;  if 
a  murder  is  committed ;  if  there  is  a  contest 
•about  an  inheritance  or  territories;  they 
decide,  and  determine  the  rewards  or  pun- 

VoL,  IL— C 


ishments.    If  any  one,  whether  a  private  or 
a  public  character,  will  not  submit  to  their 
decision,  they  debar  him  from  the  sacrifices. 
The  Droids  are  not  accustomed  to  be  present 
in  liattle  ;  nor  do  they  pay  tribute,  with  the 
other  citizens  ;   but  are  exempt  from  mili- 
tary service,  and  from  all  other  burdens. 
Allured  by  such  privileges,  and  from  incline* 
tion,  many  embrace  their  discipline,  and  are 
sent  to  it  by  their  parents  and  friends."— 
Taeitiu  (de  Moribus  Germanor.,  c.  7,  p. 
384,   ed.  Gronov.)   says  :    "  Moreover,  to 
judge,  to  imprison,  and  to  scourge,  is  allow- 
able for  none  but  the  priests  ;  and  this  not 
nnder  the  idea  of  punishment,  or  by  order  of 
the  prince,  but  as  if  God  commanded  it.*' — 
Chap,  zi.,  p.  291.     **  Silence  [in  the  public 
councils]  IS  enjoined  by  the  priests^  who 
there   have   coercive  power."  —  Hehnold^ 
Chron.  Slavorum,  lib.  i.,  c.  36,  p.  90,  says  of 
the  Rugians  :  **  (>reater  is  their  respect  for  a 
priest,  than  for  the  king." — Idem  de  Slavis, 
lib.  ii.,  c.  12,  p.'  235.    **  With  them,  a  king 
is.  in  moderate  estimation,  compared  with  a 
priest.    For  the  latter  investigates  responses. 
— The  king  and  the  people  depend  on  hie 
will." — These  ancient  customs,  the  people  of 
Grermany,  Gaul,  and  of  all  Europe,  retained, 
after  their  conversion  to  Christianity ;  and 
it  is  therefore  easy  to  answer  the  question, 
Whence  originated  that  vast  power  of  th« 
priesthood  in  Europe,  of  which  the  CfaiisCiui 
religiou  has  no  knowledge? 
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bishops  and  ministers  of  the  new  religion :  and  the  Christian  prelates  and 
clergy,  craftily  and  eagerly,  seized  and  arrogated  to  themselves  these 
rights.  And  hence  originated  that  monstrous  authority  of  the  priesthood, 
in  the  European  churches. 

§  3.  To  the  honours  and  prerogatives  enjoyed  by  the  bishops  and  priests, 
with  the  consent  of  the  people  in  the  West,  were  added,  during  this  pe- 
riod, immense  wealth  and  riches.  The  churches,  monasteries,  and  bish. 
ops,  had  before  been  well  supplied  with  goods  and  revenues ;  but  in  this 
century,  there  arose  a  new  and  most  convenient  method  of  acquiring  for 
them  far  greater  riches,  and  of  amplifying  them  for  ever.  Suddenly, — by 
whose  instigation  is  not  known,  the  idea  became  universally  prevalent, 
that  the  punishments  for  sin  which  Grod  threatens  to  inflict,  may  be  bought 
off,  by  liberal  giils  to  God,  to  the  saints,  to  the  temples,  and  to  the  minis- 
ters  of  God  and  of  elorifled  saints.  This  opinion  being  every  where  ad- 
mitted, the  rich  and  prosperous  whose  lives  were  now  most  flagitious, 
conferred  their  wealth  (which  they  had  received  by  inheritance,  or  wrest- 
ed from  others  by  violence  and  war  according  to  the  customs  of  the  age) 
upon  the  glorified  saints,  upon  their  ministers,  and  upon  the  guardians  of 
their  temples  most  bountifully  for  religious  uses ;  in  order  to  avoid  the  very 
irksome  penances  which  were  enjoined  upon  them  by  the  priest8,(4)  and 
yet  be  secure  against  the  evils  that  threatened  to  overtake  them  after 
death.  This  was  the  principal  source  of  those  immense  treasures,  which 
from  this  century  onward  through  all  the  subsequent  ages  flowed  in  upon 
the  clergy,  the  churches,  and  the  monasteries.  (5) 

§  4.  The  gifts  moreover,  by  which  the  princes  especially  and  the  no- 
blemen, endeavoured  to  satisfy  the  priests  and  to  expiate  their  past  sins, 
were  not  merely  private  possessions  which  common  citizens  might  own,  and 
with  which  the  churches  and  monasteries  had  often  before  been  endowed  ; 
but  they  were  also  public  property,  or  such  as  may  properly  belong  only 
to  princes  and  to  nations,  royal  domains  {regalia)  as  they  are  called.  For 
the  emperors,  kings,  and  princes,  transferred  to  bishops,  to  churches,  and 
to  monasteries,  whole  provinces,  cities,  and  castles,  with  all  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  over  them.  Thus  the  persons,  whose  business  it  was  to  teacb 
contempt  for  the  world  both  by  precept  and  example,  unexpectedly  be- 
came DukeSf  CountSj  Marquises,  Judges,  Legislators,  sovereign  Lords;, 
and  they  not  only  administered  justice  to  citizens,  but  even  marched  out 
to  war,  at  the  head  of  their  own  armies.  And  this  was  the  origin  of  those 
great  calamities  which  afterwards  afflicted  Europe,  the  lamentable  wars 
and  contests  about  investures  and  the  regalia. 

§  6.  Of  this  extraordinary  liberality,  which  was  never  heard  of  out  of 

(4)  Sach  as  long  and  spvere  fasts,  tor-  of  a  part  of  their  estates,  penalties  so  ixk- 

tares  of  the  body,  frequent  and  long-contin-  some. 

ued  prayers,  pilgrimages  to  the  tombs  of  the        (R)  Hence   the  well-known  phraseology 

saints,  and  the  like.     These  were  the  pen-  used  by  those  who  made  offerings  to  the 

ances  imposed  by  the  priests  on  persons  who  churches  and  the  priests :  that  they  made 

confessed  to  them  their  sins ;  and  they  would  the  offering,  redemptianis  ammarum  «i/«rum 

be  the  most  irksome  to  such  as  had  spent  Chxinj  for  the  redemption  of  their  9ouU.  The 

their   lives  without  restraint,   amid   pleas-  property  given  was  likewise   often   called 

uree  and  indulgences,  and  who  wished  to  pretium  peccatorum,  the  price  of  sin.     See 

continue  to  live  in  the  same  way.     Hence  Lud,  Ant.  Muratorit  Diss,  de  redemptione 

the    opulent  most   eagerly  embraced  this  peccator.,  in   his  Antiquitates   Itai.  medii 

new  method  of  shunning,  by  the  sacrifice  aevi*  torn,  v.,  p.  712,  &c. 
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Europe,  not  the  vestige  of  an  example  can  be  found  anterior  to  this  cen- 
tury.  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt,  that  it  grew  out  of  the  customs 
of  the  Europeans  and  the  form  of  government  most  common  among  these 
warlike  nations.  For  the  sovereigns  of  these  nations,  used  to  bind  their 
friends  and  clients  to  their  interests,  by  presenting  to  them  large  tracts 
of  country,  towns,  and  castles  in  full  sovereignty,  reserving  to  themselves 
only  the  rights  of  supremacy  and  a  claim  to  military  services.  And  the 
princes  might  think,  that  they  were  obeying  a  rule  of  civil  prudence  in  thus 
enriching  the  priests  and  bishops :  and  it  is  not  probable,  that  superstition 
was  the  sole  cause  of  these  extensive  grants.  For  they  might  expect,  that 
men  who  were  under  the  bonds  of  rehgion  and  consecrated  to  God,  would 
be  more  faithful  to  them,  than  civil  chieftains  and  military  men  who  were 
accustomed  to  rapine  and  slaughter :  and  moreover,  they  might  hope  to 
restrain  their  turbulent  subjects  and  keep  them  to  their  duty,  by  means  of 
bishops,  whose  denunciations  inspired  so  great  terror.(6) 

§  6.  This  great  aggrandizement  of  clergymen  in  the  countries  of 
Europe,  commenced  with  their  head,  the  Roman  pontiff;  and  thence  grad« 
ually  extended  to  inferior  bishops,  priests,  and  fraternities  of  monks. 
For  the  barbarous  nations  of  Europe,  on  their  conversion  to  Christianity^ 
looked  upon  the  Romish  bishop  as  succeeding  to  the  place  of  the  supreme 
head  or  pontiff  of  their  Druids  or  pagan  priests ;  and  as  the  latter  had 
possessed  inmiense  influence  in  secular  matters,  and  was  exceedingly  fear- 
ed,  they  supposed  the  former  was  to  be  reverenced  and  honoured  in  the 
same  manner.  (7)  And  what  those  nations  spontaneously  gave,  the  bishop 
of  Rome  willingly  received ;  and  lest  perchance,  on  a  change  of  circimistan- 
ces  he  might  be  despoiled  of  it,  he  supported  his  claims  by  arguments  drawn 
from  ancient  history  and  from  Christianity.  This  was  the  origin  of  that  vast 
pre-eminence  acquired  by  ^e  Roman  pontiff  in  this  century,  and  of  their 

(6)  I  will  here  quote  a  noticeable  passage  of  BeneTentom,  Spoleto,  Capua,  and  othen 

from  William  of  Malmesbury,  in  bis  fifth  in  Italy,  much  was  to  be  feared,  after  the 

Book  de  Gestis  Regum  Angli»,  p.  166,  extinction  of,  the  Lombard  monarchy ;  and 

among  the  Scriptores  rerum  Anglicanarum  hence  he  conferred  a  large  portion  of  Italy 

post  Bedam,  Francf.,  16U1,  fol.     He  there  upon  the  Roman  ponttfif,  so  that  by  his  au- 

S'ves  the  reason  for  those  great  donations  to  thority,  power,  and  menaces,  he  might  deter 
e  bishops.  *'  Charlemagne,  in  order  to  those  powerful  and  vindictive  princes  from 
curb  the  ferocity  of  those  nations,  bestowed  sedition,  or  overcome  them  if  they  dared 
nearly  all  the  lands  on  the  churches ;  wisely  to  rebel.  That  other  kinga  and  princes  in 
considering  that  men  of  the  sacred  order  Europe,  reasoned  in  the  same  manner  as 
would  not  be  so  likely  as  laymen,  to  re-  Charles  did,  will  not  be  questioned,  by  one 
-nounce  subjection  to  their  sovereign;  and  who  considers  well  the  political  constitutions 
moreover,  if  the  laity  should  be  rebellious,  andformsof  government  of  that  see.  That 
the  clergy  would  be  able  to  hold  them  in  aggrandizement  therefore  of  bishops  and 
check,  by  the  terrors  of  excommunication,  priests,  which  we  should  naturally  ascribe 
and  the  severities  of  their  discipline." — I  wholly  to  superstition,  was  also  the  result  of 
doubt  not,  that  here  is  stated  the  true  reason  civil  prudence  or  state  policy.  On  the  sub- 
why  Charlemagne,  a  prince  by  no  means  su-  iect  of  excommunicAHofu,  mentioned  by 
perstitious,  or  a  slave  of  priests,  heaped  upon  Malmeabury  above,  we  shall  have  somethizig 
the  Roman  pontiff,  and  upon  the  bishops  of  to  say  hereafter. 

Germany,  Italy,  and  other  countries  which        (7)  Jtt/iiuCiuar,deBelloGallico,vi.,  13. 

be  subdued,  so  many  estates,  territories,  and  His  autem  omnibus  Druidibus  praeest  unus, 

riches.    That  is,  he  enlarged  immoderately  qui  summam  inter  eos  (Celtas)  habet  auctor- 

the  power  and  resources  of  the  clergy,  that  ituiem.    Hoc  mortuo,  si  qui  ex  reliquis  ex- 

be  might  by  means  of  the  bishops,  restrain  cellitdignitate,  succedit.    Atsiplurespares,, 

and  keep  in  subjection  his  dukes,  counts,  suffiagio  Druiduro  sdlegitur;  uonnunquaia 

and  knights.    For  instance,  from  the  dnkes  eiiam  anus  de  principatu  contendunt. 
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great  power  in  regard  to  civil  afikirs.  Thus  that  most  pernicious  opinion 
the  cause  of  so  many  wars  and  slaughters,  and  which  established  and  in- 
creased surprisingly  the  power  of  the  pontiff,  namely,  the  belief  that  who- 
ever is  excluded  from  communion  by  him  and  his  bishops,  loses  all  his 
rights  and  privileges  not  only  as  a  citizen  but  as  a  man  also,  was  derived 
to  the  Christian  church  from  the  ancient  Druidic  superstition,  to  the  vast 
detriment  of  Europe.(8) 

§  7.  A  striking  example  of  the  immense  authority  of  the  pontifis  in 
this  age,  is  found  in  the  history  of  the  French  nation.  Pepin,  the  viceroy 
or  Major  Domus  of  Childeric  king  of  the  Franks,  and  who  already  pos- 
sessed the  entire  powers  of  the  king,  formed  the  design  of  divesting  his 
sovereign  of  the  title  and  the  honours  of  royalty ;  and  the  French  nobles, 
being  assembled  in  council  A.D.  751  to  deliberate  on  the  subject,  demand, 
ed  that  first  of  all  the  pontiff  should  be  consulted,  whether  it  would  be  law- 
ful and  right  to  do  what  Pepin  desired.  Pepin  therefore  despatched  en- 
voys to  Zacharia^y  who  then  presided  over  the  church  at  Rome,  with  this 
inquiry :  Whether  a  valiant  and  warlike  nation  might  not  dethrone  an  in- 
dolent and  incompetent  king,  and  substitute  in  his  place  one  more  worthy, 
one  who  had  already  done  great  services  to  the  nation,  without  breaking 
the  divine  law  ?  Zacharias  at  that  time,  needed  the  aid  of  Pepin  and  the 
Franks  against  the  Greeks  and  the  Lombards  who  were  troublesome  to 
him  ;  and  he  answered  the  question,  according  to  the  wishes  of  those  who 
consulted  him.  This  response  being  known  in  France,  no  one  resisted ; 
the  unhappy  Childeric  was  divested  of  his  royal  dignity,  and  Pepin  mount- 
ed the  throne  of  his  king  and  lord.  Let  the  friends  of  the  pontiff  con. 
sider  how  they  can  justify  this  decision  of  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christy  which 
is  so  manifestly  repugnant  to  the  commands  of  the  Savioun(9)     Zacharias^ 

(8)  Though  excommunication^  from  the     and  the  pontiffs  and  bishops  did  all  they 
time  of  Conttanline  the  Great,  had  great  in-     could  to  cherish  and  confinn  this  error,  which 
iluence  among  Christians  every  where,  yet  was  so  useful  to  them.     Read  the  following 
it  had  no  where  so  great  influence,  or  was  extract  from  Julius  CttMor,  de  Bello  Gallico, 
«o  teiriflc  and  so  distressing,  as  in  Europe,  vi.,  c.  13,  and  then  judge  whether  I  have 
And  the  difference  between  European  ex-  mistaken  the  origin  of  European  and  papal 
communication  and  that  of  other  Christians,  excommunication.     Si  qui  aut  privatus  aut 
irom  the  eighth  century  onward,  was  im-  publicus  Druidum  decreto  non  stetit,  sacra- 
mense.    Those  ex<ilttded  from  the  sacred  ficiis  iuterdicunt.     Hec  poena  apud  eos  est 
rites,  or  excommunicated,  were  indeed  every  gravissima.     Quibus  ita  est  interdictum,  ii 
where  viewed  as  odious  to  God  and  to  men ;  nomero  impiorum  ac  sceleratorum  habentur, 
yet  they  did  not  forfeit  their  rights  as  men  iis  omnes  decedunt,  aditum  eorum,  sermo- 
and  as  citizens,  and  much  less  were  kings  nemque  defugiunt,  ne  quid  ex  contagione  in- 
and  princes  supposed  to  lose  their  authority  commodi  accipiant :  neque  iis  petentibus  jus 
to  role,  by  being  pronounced  by  bishops  to  redditur,  neque  honos  ullus  comrounicatur. 
be  unworthy  of  communion  in  sacred  rites.        (9)  See,  on  this  momentous  transaction, 
But  in  Europe,  from  this  eentury  onward,  a  CharUs  U  Cointe^  Annales  ecclesie  Fran- 
person  excluded  from  the  church  by  a  bish-  ciaB ;  and  Mezerayt  Daniel^  and  the  other 
op,  and  especially  by  the  prince  of  bishops,  historians  of  France  and  Germany ;  but  es- 
was  no  longer  rogi^ed  as  a  king  or  a  lorid ;  pecially,  Ja.  Ben,  Bossuet^  Defensio  decla- 
Dor  as  a  citizen,  a  husband,  a  father,  or  even  lationis  Cleri  Gallicani,  pt.  i.  p.  225.     Pet. 
as  a  man,  but  was  considered  as  a  brute.  £simi/.  Dissertations  historiques  et  critiques 
What  was  the  cause  of  this  1     Undoubtedly  sur  divere  sujets,  Diss.  ii.»  p.  70;   Diss, 
the  following  is  the  true  cause.    Those  new  iii.,  p.  1^6,  Lond.,  1726,  8vo,  and  the  illus- 
snd  ignorant  [npoeelytes  confounded  Chris-  trious  Henr.  de  BUnau^  Historia  imperii  Ger- 
tian  exeommunieatuin  with  the  okl  Gentile  manici,  torn,  ii.,  p.  288.    Yet  the  transac- 
excommunication  practised   by  the  pagan  tion  is  not  stated  in  the  same  manner  by  all 
priests,  or  they  supposed  the  former  to  have  the  writera :  and  by  the  sycophants  of  the 
the  same  natura  and  effects  with  the  latter ;  Romish  bishope,  it  is  generally  misrepresent- 
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sooceflsor,  Stephen  II.,  took  a  journey  to  France  A.D.  754,  and  not  only 
confirmed  what  was  done,  but  also  freed  Pepin,  who  had  now  reigned 
three  years,  from  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  sovereign,  and  anointed  or 
crowned  him,  together  with  his  wife  and  his  two  sons. (10) 

}  8.  This  attention  paid  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  to  the  Franks,  was  of 
great  advantage  to  the  church  over  which  they  presided.  For  great  com- 
motions  and  insurrections  occurring  in  that  part  of  Italy  which  was  still  sub- 
ject to  the  Greeks,  in  consequence  of  the  decrees  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  and 
Ccnttantine  Copronymus  against  images  ;  the  Lombard  kings  had  so  man- 
aged those  commotions,  by  their  counsel  and  arms,  as  gradually  to  get 
possession  of  the  Grecian  provinces  in  Italy  governed  by  an  exarch 
stationed  at  Ravenna.  Aistulpkus  the  king  of  the  Lombards,  elated  by 
this  success,  endeavoured  bIso  to  get  possession  of  Rome  and  its  territory, 
and  affected  the  empire  of  all  Italy.  The  pressure  of  these  circumstan- 
ces, induced  the  pontiff  Stephen  IL  to  apply  for  assistance  to  his  great  pa- 
tron,  Pepin  king  of  the  Franks.  In  the  year  754,  Pepin  marched  an 
army  over  the  Alps,  and  induced  Aistulphus  to  promise  by  a  solemn  oath 
to  restore  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  Pentapolis,(ll)  and  all  that  he  had 
plundered.  But  the  next  year,  the  Lombard  king  having  violated  his  prom- 
ise, and  also  laid  siege  to  Rome,  Pepin  again  marched  an  army  into  Ita- 
iy,  compelled  him  to  observe  his  promise,  and  with  unparalleled  liberali- 
ty bestowed  on  St.  Peter  and  his  church  the  Grecian  provinces,  (namely, 
the  Bxarchate  and  the  Pentapoiis),  which  he  had  wrested  from  the  grasp 
of  Aistulphus.(12) 


6d ;  for  they  make  Zmtkariat^  hy  his  pon- 
tifical power,  to  hare  deposed  CMderic,  and 
to  have  raised  Ptpin  to  the  throne.  This 
the  French  deny,  and  on  good  gronnds. 
Yet  were  it  tme,  it  would  only  inike  the 
papers  crime  greater  than  it  was.  [See 
Bower**  Lives  of  the  Popes,  vol.  iii.,  p.  331, 
Ac.,  ed.  Lend.,  1754.^Tr.J 

(10)  Among  many  writers,  see  the  illns- 
trioos  Bunoii,  Historia  imperii  Germanici, 
torn,  ii,  p.  801, 866,  [and  BotMr,  Lives  of  the 
Popes,  vol.  iii.,  p.  8fi2.— Tr.J 

(1 1)  [This  territory  lay  along  the  Gulf  of 
Venice,  from  the  Pd,  southward  as  far  as 
Pernio  ,*  and  eitended  back  to  the  Apeninnes. 
According  to  Sigonuu^  (ad  ann.  755,  lib. 
iii.),  the  ExarckaU  included  the  cities  of 
JZawnno,  BUoftna,  Itnola,  Fatnza,  ForUnif 
pepoUf  Forli,  Cesena,  Bobbie^  FemtrOj  Co- 
HMcAso,  Adria,  Cenia,  and  Secehia.  The 
Penittfolia,  now  the  Marai  i^Anuma^  com- 
prehend A/'fRtm,  PtMorOj  Conca,  FanOt  Si- 
TugragUa^  Aneana,  Otmo,  Nunuma,  Jeti, 
Fo9tombnmt,  MmJtfdlro^  UrhinOy  Cagli, 
iMceolo,  and  Euguino,  The  whole  temtoiy 
miffht  be  150  miles  long,  and  from  60  to  80 
i^  broad.— Tn] 

(IS)  See  Car.  Sigcmtu,  de  re^  Italiae, 
lib.  iii.,  p.  203,  dec.,  0pp.,  torn.  ii.  Henry 
count  de  Bwiou,  Historia  Imperii  Germani- 
ci, torn,  ii.,  p.  801,  866.  Mwratori,  Annali 
d^Italia,  torn,  iv.,  p.  810,  dee.,  and  many  oth- 


ers. But  what  were  the  boundaries  of  this  ex- 
archate thus  disposed  of  by  Pepiiiy  has  been 
much  controverted,  and  lias  been  investiga- 
ted with  much  industry  in  the  present  age. 
The  Roman  pontiffs  extend  the  exarchate 
given  to  them  as  far  as  possible ;  others  con- 
tract it  to  the  narrowest  limits  they  can.  See 
ImA.  Ant.  Muraiori,  DroiU  de  PEmpire  sur 
TEtat  Ecclesiastique,  cap.  i.,  ii.,  and  Antiqq. 
Italieae  medii  aevi,  tom.  i.,  p.  64-^,  986, 
987.  But  he  is  more  cautious  in  tom.  v., 
p.  790.  This  controversy  cannot  easily  be 
settled,  except  by  recurrence  to  the  deed  of 
gifl.  Juet.  Fontanim,  Dominic  della  S.  Sede 
sopra  Comacchio,  Diss,  i.,  c.  100,  p.  846 ; 
c.  67,  p.  343,  represents  the  deed  of  gift  as 
still  in  existence ;  and  he  quotes  some  words 
from  it.  The  fact  is  scarcely  credible ;  yet 
if  it  be  true,  it  is  unquestionably  not  for  the 
interest  of  the  Romish  church  to  have  this 
important  ancient  document  come  to  lighL 
Nor  could  those  who  defended  the  interests 
of  the  pontiff  against  the  emperor  Joseph,  in 
the  controversy  respecting  the  fortress  of  Co- 
mscchio,  in  our  age,  be  persuaded  to  bring  it 
forward,  though  challenged  to  do  it  by  the 
emperor's  advocates.  Fronde  Blanckmus 
however,  in  his  Prol^mena  ad  Anastasium 
de  vitis  Pontificum  Rom,,  p.  65,  has  given 
us  a  specimen  of  this  ^rant,  which  bears  the 
roarka  of  antiquity.  The  motive  which  led 
Pspin  to  this  greet  liberality,  was,  as  appears 
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§  9.  After  the  death  of  Pepin,  Denderius  the  king  of  the  Lombards 
again  boldly  invaded  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  namely,  the  territories 
given  by  the  Franks  to  the  Romish  church.  Hadrian  L,  who  was  then 
pontiff,  had  recourse  to  Charles  afterwards  called  the  Great,  [CAorZew 
magne],  the  son  of  Pepin.  He  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  powerful  army,  in 
the  year  774,  overturned  the  empire  of  the  Lom))ards  in  Italy,  which  had 
stood  more  than  two  centuries,  transported  king  Denderius  into  France, 
and  proclaimed  himself  king  of  the  Lombards.  In  this  expedition,  when 
Charles  arrived  at  Rome,  he  not  only  confirmed  the  donations  of  his  fa- 
ther  to  St.  Peter,  but  went  farther ;  for  he  delivered  over  to  the  pontifl^ 
to  be  possessed  and  governed  by  them,  some  cities  and  provinces  of  Italy 
which  were  not  included  in  the  grant  of  Pepin.  But  what  portions  of 
Italy  Charles  thus  annexed  to  the  donation  of  his  father,  it  is  very  difficult, 
at  this  day,  to  ascertain.(13) 

§  10.  JSy  this  munificence,  whether  politic  or  impolitic  I  leave  to  others 
to  determine,  Charles  opened  his  way  to  the  empire  of  the  West ;  or 
rather  to  the  title  of  emperor  of  the  West,  and  to  supreme  dominion  over 
the  city  of  Rome  and  its  territory,  on  which  the  empire  of  the*West  was 
thought  to  depend.(14)     He  had  doubtless  long  had  this  object  in  view  ; 


from  numerous  testimonies,  to  make  expia- 
tion for  his  sins,  and  especially  the  great  sin  he 
had  committed  aninst  his  master  CkUderie. 
(IS)  See  Car.  SigoniuSt  de  Reffno  Italke, 
).  iii.,  p.  223,  dec.,  O^p.,  torn.  ii.  nenry  count 
de  Bunaut  Historia  Imperii  German.,  torn, 
ii.,  p.  868,  dtc.  PeUr  de  Marco,  de  Con- 
cordia sacerdotii  et  imperii,  lib.  L,  cap.  zii.» 
{>.  67,  dec.  Ltid.  Ant.  Muratori,  Droits  de 
^Empire  sur  TEtat  Ecclesiastique,  cap.  ii., 
p.  147,  dec.  Herm.  Conringiut^  de  impe- 
rio  Romano-German.,  cap.  Ti.  iBower^t 
Lives  of  the  Popes,  vol.  iii.,  Life  of  Hadrian 
I.],  and  numerous  others.  Concerning  the 
extent  of  CharUmagiu's  new  donation  to 
the  popes,  there  is  &e  same  warm  contest 
between  the  patrons  of  the  papacy  and  those 
of  the  empire,  as  there  is  respecting  Pepin'e 
donation.  The  advocates  for  the  pontiffs 
maintain,  that  Corsicst  Sardinia,  Sicily,  the 
territory  of  Sabino,  the  duchy  of  Spoleto, 
besides  many  other  tracts  of  country,  were 
presented  by  the  very  pious  Charlemagne  to 
St.  Peter.  But  the  advocates  for  the  claims 
of  the  emperors,  diminish  as  far  as  they  can 
the  munincence  of  Charles,  and  con6ne  this 
new  grant  within  narrow  limits.  On  this 
subiect,  the  reader  may  consult  the  writers 
of  the  present  a£e  who  have  published  works 
on  the  claims  of  the  emperors  and  the  popes 
to  the  cities  of  Comacchio  and  Florence,  and 
the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia ;  but 
especially  the  very  learned  treatise  of  Berrd, 
entitled  Diss,  chorographica  de  Italia  medii 
aevi,  p.  33,  dec.  The  partialities  of  the  wri- 
ters, if  I  mistake  not,  have  prevented  them 
from  discerning  in  all  cases  the  real  facts ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  fall  into  mistakes,  on  sub- 


jects so  long  involved  in  obscurity.  The 
pontiff  Adrian  affirms,  that  the  object  of 
Charles  in  this  new  donation,  was,  to  atone 
for  his  gins.  For  he  thus  writes  to  CharU- 
magnCt  in  the  ninety-second  Epistle  of  the 
Caroline  Codex,  in  muratori^s  Scriptor.  rer. 
Italicar.,  tom.  iii.,  part  ii.,  p.  265  :  "  Veni- 
entes  ad  nos  de  Capua,  quam  Beato  Petro, 
Apostolorum  Principi,  fro  mercede  animae 
vestrae  atque  sempi  tenia  memoria,  cum  ce- 
teris civitatibus  obtulistis.'*  I  have  no  donbt 
that  Charles,  who  wished  to  be  accounted  pi- 
oas  according  to  the  estimates  of  that  age,  ex- 
pressed this  d<>sign  in  his  transfer  or  deed  of 
gift  But  a  person  acquainted  with  Charles 
and  with  the  history  of  those  times,  will  not 
readily  believe  that  this  was  his  only  motive. 
By  that  donation,  Charles  aimed  to  prepare 
the  way  for  attaining  the  empire  of  the  West, 
which  he  was  endeavouring  to  secure,  (for 
he  was  most  ambitious  of  glory  and  domin- 
ion,) but  he  could  not  honourably  obtain  his 
object  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  without 
the  concurrence  and  aid  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff. Besides  this,  he  aimed  to  secara  and 
establish  his  new  empire  in  Italy,  by  increaa- 
ing  the  possessions  of  the  holy  see.  On  this 
point  I  nave  already  touched  in  a  preceding 
note ;  and  I  think,  whoever  carefully  con- 
siders all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  will 
coincide  with  me  in  jodflment. 

(14)  In  reality,  Ckarles  was  already  em- 
peror of  the  West ;  that  is,  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  kings  in  Europe.  He  therefore 
only  lacked  the  title  of  emperor,  and  sover- 
eigti  power  over  the  city  of  Rome  and  the 
adjacent  country ;  both  of  vAach  he  easilj 
obtained  bv  the  aid  of  Leo  III. 
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and  perhaps  his  fkther  Pepin  had  also  contemplated  the  same  thing.  But 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  required  procrastination  in  an  affair  of 
such  moment.  But  the  power  of  the  Greeks  heing  embarrassed  after  the 
•death  of  Leo  IV.  and  his  son  Corutantinet  and  when  the  impious  Irene 
who  was  very  odious  to  Charles  had  grasped  the  sceptre,  in  the  year  800, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  carry  his  designs  into  execution.  For  Charles  com- 
ing to  Rome  this  year,  the  pontiff  Leo  III.  knowing  his  wishes,  persua- 
ded  the  Roman  people,  who  were  then  supposed  to  be  free  and  to  have  the 
Tight  of  electing  an  emperor,  to  proclaim  and  constitute  him  emperor  of 
the  West.(15) 

§  II.  Vharles,  beins  made  emperor  and  sovereign  of  Rome  and  its  ter- 
ritory, reserved  indeed  to  himself  the  supreme  power,  and  the  prerogatives 
of  sovereignty ;  but  the  beneficial  dominion,  as  it  is  called,  and  subordinate 
authority  over  the  city  and  its  territory,  he  seems  to  have  conferred  on 
the  Romish  church.(I6)  This  plan  was  undoubtedly  suggested  to  him  by 
the  Roman  pontiff;  who  persuaded  the  emperor,  perhaps  by  showing  him 
aome  ancient  thou^^  forged  papers  and  documents,  that  Conttantine  the 
Great,  (to  whose  place  and  authority  Charles  now  succeeded),  when  he  re* 
moved  the  seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople,  committed  the  old  seat  of  em- 
pire, Rome  and  the  adjacent  territories,  or  the  Roman  dukedom,  to  the 
possession  and  government  of  the  church,  reserving  however  his  imperial 
prerogatives  over  it ;  and  that,  from  this  arrangement  and  ordinance  of 
GonstanHnef  Charles  could  not  depart,  without  incurring  the  wrath  of  God 
and  St.  Peter.(17) 


>()5)  See  the  historians  of  those  times, 
and  especially  the  best  of  them  all,  BiknaUf 
Historia  Imperii  Romano-Gennanici,  torn, 
•ii.,  p.  587,  &c.  The  advocates  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs  tell  us,  that  Leo  III.,  bj  virtue 
of  the  sopreme  power  with  which  he  was  di« 
Tindj  clothed,  conferred  the  empire  of  the 
West,  after  it  was  taken  from  the  Greeks, 
upon  the  French  nation  and  upon  CharleM 
their  king;  and  hence  they  infer,  that  the 
Jioman  pontiff,  as  the  vicar  of  Christ,  is  the 
flovereiffn  lord  of  the  whole  earth,  as  well  as 
■4}t  the  Roman  empire ;  and  that  all  emperors 
reign  by  his  authority.  The  absurdity  of 
this  reasoning  is  learnedly  exposed  by  Fred. 
^ponAdm,  de  ficta  translatione  imperii  in 
€«rolum  M.  per  Leonem  III.,  in  his  0pp., 
tom.  ii.,  p.  667.  [See  also  Bower*s  Lives 
^of  the  Popes,  vol.  iit..  Life  of  Leo  III.] 
Other  writers  need  not  be  named. 

(16)  That  Charles  retained  the  supreme 
power  over  the  city  of  Rome  and  its  territo- 
ry, that  he  administered  justice  there  by  his 
judges,  and  inflicted  punishments  on  male- 
factors, and  that  he  exercised  aH  the  pre- 
rogatives of  sovereignty ;  learned  men  have 
-demonstrated,  by  the  most  unexceptionable 
testimony.  See  only  itfttfo/ort,  Droits  de 
TEmpire  snr  TEtat  Eccles.,  cap.  vi.,  p.  77, 
Ac.  Indeed,  they  only  shroud  the  light  in 
darkness,  who  maintain,  with  Justus  Fon- 
tamni,  (Dominio  della  S.  Sede  wopn  Co- 


macchio,  Diss,  i.,  e.  95,  96,  dec),  and  the 
other  advocates  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  that 
Charles  sustained  at  Rome,  not  the  character 
of  a  sovereign,  but  that  of  patron  of  the  Ro- 
mish church,  relinquishing  the  entire  sover- 
eignty to  the  pontiffs.  And  yet,  to  declare 
the  whole  trutn,  it  is  clear,  that  the  power  of 
the  Roman  pontiff  in  the  city  and  territory 
of  Rome,  was  great ;  and  that  he  decreed 
and  performed  many  things,  according  to  his 
pleasure  and  as  a  sovereign.  But  the  limits 
of  bis  power,  and  the  foundations  of  it,  are 
little  known,  and  much  controverted.  Mura- 
tori  (Droits  de  I'Empire,  p.  102)  maintains, 
that  the  pontiff  performed  the  functions  of 
an  exarcK  or  viceroy  of  the  emperor.  But 
this  opinion  was  very  offensive  to  Clement 
XI. ;  nor  do  I  reganl  it  as  correct.  After 
considering  all  the  circumstances,  I  suppose 
the  Roman  pontiff  held  the  Roman  province 
and  city  by  the  same  tenure  as  he  did  the 
exarchate  and  the  other  territories  given  him 
by  CharleSf  that  is,  as  a  fief;  yet  with  less 
circumscribed  powers  than  ordinary  feudal 
tenures,  on  account  of  the  dignity  of  the  city, 
which  was  once  the  capitolor  the  seat  of 
empire.  This  opinion  receives  much  con- 
firmation from  the  statements  which  will  be 
made  in  the  foUowinff  note ;  and  it  reconciles 
the  jarring  testimonies  of  the  ancient  writers 
and  other  documents. 
(17)  Most  writers  are  of  opinion,  that 
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§  12*  Amid  these  various  acoessions  to  their  power  and  influence^  tfae^ 
Roman  pontiffi  experienced  however,  from  the  Greek  emperors,  no  incon- 
siderabie  loss  both  of  revenue  and  dignity.  For  Leo  the  Isaurian,  and  hi» 
son  Comtantme  Gopronymus,  being  exceedingly  offended  with  Gregory  II. 
and  III.  on  account  of  their  zeal  for  holy  images,  not  only  took  from  them, 
the  estates  possessed  by  the  Romish  church  in  Sicily,  Calabria,  and  Apu- 
lia, but  also  exempted  Uie  bishops  of  those  territories,  and  likewise  all  the 
provinces  of  Illyricum,  from  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  placed 
them  under  the  protection  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople.  Nor  could  the 
pontifis  afterwards,  either  by  threats  or  supplications,  induce  the  Greek  em» 
perors  to  restore  these  valuable  portions  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony.(18) 
This  was  the  first  origin,  and  the  principal  cause,  of  that  great  contest  be- 
tween  the  bishops  of  Home  and  of  Constantinople,  which  in  the  next  cen- 
tury severed  the  Greeks  from  the  Latins,  to  the  great  detriment  of  Chris- 
tianity.  Yet  there  was  an  additional  cause  existing  in  this  century ;  name- 
]y,  the  dispute  concerning  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spiriij  of  which  we 


Cofutantine^s  pretended  gnnt  was  posterior 
to  this  period  ;  and  that  it  was  foiled  per- . 
baps  in  the  tenth  centiuy.  But  I  beheve 
it  existed  in  this  century ;  and  that  Hadrian 
and  bis  successor  Leo  III.  made  use  of  it, 
to  persuade  Charles  to  convey  feudal  power 
over  the  city  of  Rome  and  its  territory,  to  the 
Romish  church.  For  this  opinion,  we  have 
the  good  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff  him- 
self, Hadrian  I.,  in  his  Epistle  to  Charle- 
magne ;  which  is  the  zlix.  in  the  Caroline 
CodeXf  published  in  MuralorV*  Rerum  Ital- 
ioar.  Scriptores,  torn  iii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  194 ;  and 
which  well  deserves  a  perusal.  Hadrian 
there  ezhorto  Charles,  who  was  not  yet  em- 
peror, to  order  the  restitution  of  all  the  ffnnts 
which  had  been  formerly  made  to  St.  Feter 
and  the  church  of  Rome.  And  he  very 
clearly  distinguishes  the  grant  of  ConsUm" 
tine  from  the  donations  of  the  other  emperors 
and  princes ;  and  what  deserves  particular 
notice,  he  distinguishes  it  from  the  donation 
of  Pepin,  which  embraced  the  exarchate, 
and  from  the  additions  made  to  his  father's 
giants  by  Charlemagne :  whence  it  follows 
conclusively,  that  mtdrian  understood  Con^ 
etantine's  gnnt  to  embrace  the  city  of  Rome 
and  the  territory  dependant  on  it.  He  first 
mentions  the  grant  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
thus :  Deprecamur  vestram  excellentiam — 
pro  Dei  amore  et  ipsius  clavigeri  regni  coe- 
lorum — ut  secundum  promissionem,  quam 
poUiciti  estis  eidem  Dei  Apostolo,  pro  anu 
mae  veetrae  mercede  et  stabilitate  regni  ves- 
th,  omoi^  nostris  temporibus  adimpTere  ju- 
beatis. — Et  sicut  temporibus  Beati  Silvesiri 
Romani  Pontificis,  a  sanctae  recordationis 
piissimo  Constantino  Magno  Imperatore,  per 
ejus  largilatem  (see  the  ^rant  of  Constantine 
itself)  sancta  Dei  cathohca  et  apostolica  Ro- 
mana  ecclesia  elevata  at(|ue  exaltata  est,  et 
patestatetn  in  his  Hesperiae  partibos  largiri 


dignatns  est :  ita  et  in  his  vestris  felicissimis 
temporibus  atque  iiostris,  sancta  Dei  ecclesia 
germinet — et  aropUus,  atque  amplius  exaltata  > 
permaneat — Quia  ecce  novus  Christisnissi- 
mus  Dei  Constantinus  Imperator  (N.B. 
Here  the  pontiff  denominates  Charles^  who  • 
was  then  only  a  king,  an  emperor,  and  com- 
pares him  with  Constantine)  his  temporibos 
surrexit,  per  quem  omnia  Deus  sanctae  suae 
ecclesiae — largiri  dignatus  est.  Thus  far, 
he  speaks  of  Constantine*s  donation.  Neatt, 
the  pontiffnotices  the  other  donations;  which 
he  clearly  discriminates  from  this.  Sed  et 
cuneia  alia,  quae  per  diversos  imperatores, 
patrioios,  ctiam  et  alios  Deum  timentes,  pro 
eonim  animae  mercede  et  venia  peccatorumf 
in  partibus  Tusciae,  Spoleto  seu  Benevento, . 
atque  Corsica,  simul  et  Pavinensi  patrimo- 
nio,  Beato  Petro  Apostolo,— concessa  sunt,- 
et  per  nefandam  gentem  Longobardorum  per 
annorum  spatia  abatracta  atque  ablata  sunt, 
vestris  temporibus  restituantur.  The  pontiff 
adds  in  the  close,  that  all  those  grants  were 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Lateran; 
and  that  he  had  sent  them  by  his  ambassa- 
dors to  Charlemagne.  Unde  et  pinres  do- 
nationes  in  aacro  nostro  scrinio  Lateranenii' 
reconditas  habemus ;  tamen  et  pro  satisfac- 
tione  Christianissimi  regni  yestri,  per  jam 
fatos  viros,  ad  demonstrandum  eas  vobis, 
direximus;  et  pro  hoc  petimus  eximiam 
Praecellentiam  vestram,  ut  in  integro  ipsa 
patrimonia  Beato  Petro  et  nobis  restitoere 
jubeatis. — By  this  it  appears,  that  Constats 
tineas  grant  was  then  in  the  Lateran  archives 
of  the  popes,  and  was  sent  with  the  others 

(18)  See  Mich,  le  Quien's  Oriens  Chris- 
tianus,  torn,  i.,  p.  96,  &c.  The  Greek  wtl. 
ters  also,  as  Theophanes  and  others,  ^c* 
knowledge  the  fact,  but  differ  a  little  iDv 
respect  to  the  cause. 
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shall  treat  in  its  proper  plaoe.  But  this  perhaps  might  have  been  easily 
adjusted,  if  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  had  not  become  involv- 
ed  in  a  contest  respecting  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction. 

§  18.  Monastic  discipHne,  as  all  the  writers  of  that  age  testify,  was  en- 
tirely prostrate  both  in  the  East  and  the  West.  The  best  of  the  Oriental 
monks,  were  those  who  lived  an  austere  life  remote  from  the  intercourse  of 
men  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia ;  and  yet  among  them^ 
not  only  gross  ignorance,  but  also  fanatical  stupidity  and  base  superstition, 
often  reigned.  The  other  monks,  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  the  cities,  not 
unfrequently  disquieted  the  state ;  and  Constanline  Copronymus  and  other 
emperors,  were  obliged  to  restrain  them  repeatedly  by  severe  edicts.  Most 
of  the  Western  monks  now  followed  the  nde  of  St.  Benedict ;  yet  there 
were  monasteries  in  various  places,  in  which  other  rules  were  preferred.(19) 
But  when  their  wealth  became  increased,  they  scarcely  observed  any  rule ; 
and  they  gave  themselves  up  to  gluttony,  voluptuousness,  idleness,  and  other 
vices.(20)  Charlemagne  attempted  to  cure  these  evils  by  statutes ;  but  he 
effected  very  little.(21) 

§  14.  This  great  corruption  of  the  whole  sacred  order,  produced  in  the 
West  a  new  species  of  priests,  who  were  an  intermediate  class  between 
the  manke^  or  the  regular  clergy  as  they  were  called,  and  the  secular  priests* 
These  adopted  in  part  the  discipline  and  mode  of  life  of  monks,  that  is, 
they  dwelt  under  the  same  roof,  ate  at  a  common  table,  and  joined  in  uni- 
ted prayer  at  certain  hours ;  yet  they  did  not  take  any  vows  upon  them^ 
like  the  monks,  and  they  performed  ministerial  functions  in  certain  church* 
es.  They  were  at  first  called  the  hordes  brethren  (fratres  Dominici) ;  but 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  dbnons  (canantct).(22)  The  common  (pinion 
attributes  the  institution  of  this  order  to  Chrodegangj  bishop  of  Metz :  nor 
Is  this  opinion  wholly  without  foundation.  (23)  For  althouj^  there  were, 
anterior  to  this  century^  in  Italy,  Africa,  and  other  provinces,  convents  of 
priests  who  lived  in  the  manner  of  canons  ;(24)  yet  Chrodegang^  about  the 

(19)  See  Jo.  MabiUon^  Praef.  id  Acta  aeqne  deliciie  vd  scumliUtibuB  mixta,  ^ee. 
Senctor.  ord.  Benedicti,  aaec.  i.,  p.  xziv.,    —  7r.] 

ttd  8MC.  IT.,  pt.  i.,  p-  xcri.,  &c.  (32)  See  Xtf  Bwf,  Mteoirea  ma  rHi»» 

(20)  MatnUon  treats  iDgennously  of  this  tone  d'Aoxene,  torn,  i.,  p.  174,  Paria,  1748, 
eomption  of  the  monks,  and  of  its  caaaes,    4to. 

m  the  above  work,  Piaef.  ad  Saecul.  iv.,  pt.        (23)  For  an  accotuit  of  Chrodegtmg,  see 

i.,  p  IziT.,  dbc.  the  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  torn,  iv., 

(21)  Seethe  Capt^uZom  of  Charlemagne,  p.  128.  Aug.  Calmet,  Hiatoire  de  Lor* 
poUidied  by  Baluae ;  torn,  i.,  p.  148, 167,  raine,  torn,  i.,  p.  513,  dec.  Acta  Sancto- 
287, 366,  366,  dec.,  876,  603,  and  in  various  rum,  torn,  i.,  Martii,  p.  452.  The  rule 
other  places.  These  namerous  laws,  so  oft-  *  which  he  prescribed  to  his  canons,  may  be 
en  repeated,  prove  the  extreme  perverseness  seen  in  Le  CtrirUe,  Annates  Francor.  eccle- 
of  the  monka.  [See  also  the  20th,  21st,  siastici,  torn,  v.,  ad  ann.  767,  ^  86,  dec, 
and  22d  canons  of  the  council  of  Cloveshara,  and  in  Labbe'a  Concilia,  torn,  vii.,  p.  1444 ; 
in  England,  A.D.  747.  Monasteria — non  [in  Harduin's  Concilia,  torn,  iv.,  p.  1181, 
aint  ludicrarum  artium  receptacula,  hoc  est,  dec. — TV.]  The  rule,  as  published  by  X«- 
poetarum,  citharistarum,  musicorum,  scor-  cos  Dackery,  Spicilegium  voter.  Scriptor., 
rarum — Non  sint  sanctimonialium  domicilia  torn,  i.,  p.  665,  &c.,  under  the  name  of  Cbro- 
turpinm  confabnlationam,  commessationum,  degang,  waa  the  work  of  another  person, 
ebrietatum,  loxuriantiumque  oubilia. — Mon-  A  neat  summary  of  tbe  rule  is  given  {>y  Joe. 
aateriales  sive  ecclesiastic!,  ebrieUtis  malum  Longunalf  Histoire  de  TEglise  Gallicanea 
non  eeetentnr  aut  expetatit — sed  neque  alios  tom.  iv.,  p.  435. 

eogant  intemperanter  bibere ;   sed  pura  et        (24)  See  Lud.  Ant.  Muratori,  Antiqui- 
aobria  sint  eorun  convivia,  non  loxnrioaay    tatea  Italic*  medii  aevi,  tom.  v.,  p.  186» 
Vol.  II.— D 
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middle  of  this  century,  subjected  the  priests  of  his  church  at  Metz  to  this 
mode  of  living,  requiring  them  to  sing  hymns  to  God  at  certain  hours,  and 
perhaps  to  olwerve  other  rites ;  and  by  his  example,  first  the  Franks,  and 
then  the  Italians,  the  English,  and  the  Germans,  were  led  to  introduce  this 
mode  of  living  in  numerous  places,  and  to  found  convents  of  canons, 

§  15.  Supreme  power  over  the  whole  sacred  order,  and  over  all  the 
possessions  of  the  diurches,  was,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  vested 
in  the  emperors  and  kings.  Of  the  power  of  the  Greek  emperors  over 
the  church  and  its  goods  and  possessions,  no  one  entertains  a  doubt. (25) 
The  prerogatives  of  the  Latin  emperors  and  kings,  though  the  flatterers 
of  the  popes  labour  to  conceal  them,  are  too  clear  and  manifest  to  be  con- 
cealed, as  the  wiser  in  the  Roman  community  themselves  confess.  Ha^ 
drian  I.,  in  a  council  at  Rome,  conferred  on  Charlemagne  and  his  succes- 
sors, the  right  of  appointing  and  creating  the  Roman  pontifls.(26)  And 
although  Charles  and  his  son  Letois  declined  exercising  this  power,  3ret 
they  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  accepting  and  confirming  the 
election,  made  by  the  Roman  people  and  clergy ;  nor  could  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  pope  take  place,  unless  the  emperor's  ambassadors  were  pres- 
ent. (27)  The  Roman  pontifis  obeyed  the  laws  of  the  emperors,  and  ac- 
counted all  their  decisions  definitive.  (28)  The  emperors  and  kings  of  the 
Franks,  by  their  extraordinary  judges  whom  they  called  MissaSf  that  is. 
Legates,  inquired  into  the  lives  and  conduct  of  all  the  clergy,  the  superior 
as  well  as  the  inferior,  and  decided  causes  and  controversies  among  them ; 
tiiey  enacted  laws  respecting  the  modes  and  forms  of  worship,  and  pun- 
ished every  species  of  crime,  in  the  priests  just  as  in  the  other  citizens.^ 29) 
The  property  belonging  to  churches  and  monasteries,  unless  exemptea  by 
the  special  indulgence  of  the  sovereign,  was  taxed  like  other  property,  for 
the  common  uses  of  the  state. (30) 

§  16.  That  the  preservation  of  religion,  and  the  decision  of  controver- 

6uc. ;  also  Lud.  TTujmiunmu^  de  Disciplina  Marea^  de  Concordia,  Ac,  lib.  viii.,  c.  13. 

eccleskB  vetere  ac  nova,  pt.  i.,  lib.  iii.,  c.  it.,  Pagi,  Chtica  in  Baron,  ad  ann.  774.    Man- 

6Le.    The  deaisn  of  this  inatitution  was  tra-  n,  Concil.  Supplem.,  torn,  i,  p.  731,  and 

]▼  excellent.    For  its  authors,  pained  with  Watches  Hietorie  der  Kirchenversamml.,  p. 

tae  vices  and  defects  of  the  clergy,  hoped  473. — TV.] 

that  this  mode  of  living  would  abstract  the  (37)  See  Jo.  Jfo^Vfon,  Commentar.  in  or- 

oonsecrated   men  from  worldly  cares  and  dinem  Romanum,  Mnsaei  Italici,  torn,  ii., 

business.     But  the  event  has  shown  how  p.  cziii.,  dec.     Muratoriy  Droits  de  VEm- 

much  the  hopes  of  these  good  men  were  dis-  piro  sur  TEtat  Eccles.,  p.  87,  dec. 

appointed.  (3S)  This  has  been  amply  demonstrated 

(35)  For  the  authority  of  the  Qietk  em-  by  Steph.  Baltize,  Praef.  ad  Capitularia  Re- 
perors  in  religious  matters,  see  Mich.  U  *gum  Francor.,  ^  zzi.,  dec. 

Quietif  Oriens  Christianus,  torn,  i.,  p.  136.  (29)  See  Muraiorit  Antiquitates  Ital.  me- 

(36)  Anastanus  makes  mention  of  this  dii  aevi,  tom.  i.,  diss,  iz.,  p.  470.  Franc. 
decree,  which  is  preserved  both  by  Yvo  and  di  Roye,  de  Missis  Domintcis,  c.  z.,  p.  44 ; 
Gratian.    The  subject  has  been  discussed  c.  viii.,  p.  118,  184,  168,  195,  dec. 

by  very  many.     [The  ezistence  of  this  conn-        (30)  See  especially  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital. 

cU,  and  of  such  a  grant  to  Charlemagne,  is  medii  aevi,  tom.  i.,  diss,  zvii.,  p.  936.    Also, 

very  uncertain.    The  earliest  mention  of  the  the  Collection  of  various  pieces  in  the  con- 

eouncil  is  in  Sigeberfs  Chronicon,  (ad  ann.  test  of  Lewis  XV.  king  of  France,  respect- 

773),  written  abont  A.D.  1111.    But  the  ing  the  ezemption  of  the  clergy  firom  taza^ 

passage  is  not  in  all  the  copies.    From  this  tion,  published  in  Holland  in  seven  volumes, 

questionable  authority,  Gratian  transcribed  under  the  title  of:  Eerits  pour  et  contro  lee 

his  account  of  it ;  (Distinc.  Iziii.,  c.  33, 33),  Tmnranit^  protendues  par  le  Clwgh  de 

and  also  ibo,  and  the  others.    See  Pet.  ie  Fiance,  i  la  Haye,  1701, 8vo,  die. 
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respecting  doctrines,  belonged  to  the  Roman  pontiff  and  to  the  eccle- 
aiastical  councils^  was  not  denied  by  the  emperora  and  kings  of  the  Lat- 
ins.(31)  But  this  power  of  the  pontiff  was  confined  within  narrow  limits. 
For  be  was  not  able  to  decide  by  his  sole  authority,  but  was  obliged  to 
assemble  a  council.  Nor  did  the  provinces  wait  for  his  decisions^  but 
held  conventions  or  councils  at  their  pleasure,  in  which  the  bishops  freely 
expressed  their  opinions,  and  gave  decisions  which  did  not  accord  with  the 
views  of  the  pontics ;  as  is  manifest  from  the  French  and  Grerroan  coun- 
cils, in  the  controversy  respecting  images.  Moreover,  the  emperors  and 
kings  had  the  right  of  calling  the  councils,  and  of  presiding  in  them :  nor 
could  the  decrees  of  a  council  have  the  force  of  laws,  unless  they  were 
confirmed  and  ratified  by  the  reigning  sovereign. (32)  Yet  the  Roman 
ponti&  left  no  means  untried,  to  free  themselves  from  these  many  re. 
straints,  and  to  obtain  supreme  authority  not  only  over  the  church  but 
also  over  kings  and  over  the  whole  world ;  and  these  their  efl^rts  were 
greatly  &voured  by  the  wars  and  tumults  of  the  following  century. 

§  17.  Among  the  writers  of  this  century  very  few  deserve  much  praise, 
either  fer  their  learning  or  their  genius.  Among  the  Greeks,  Germamu 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  obtained  some  celebrity  by  his  talents,  but  still 
more  by  his  immoderate  zeal  in  defence  of  images.(3d)  Cosmos  of  Jem. 
salem,  gained  renown  by  his  skill  in  composing  Hymns.(84)  The  histo- 
ries  of  George  Syncelhu{^f>)  and  Theoiphane8,(Z%)  hold  some  rank  among 


(31)  See  Charlemagnef  de  Imagimbos, 
lib.  i.,  cap.  iv.,  p.  48,  ed.  Heumann. 

(32)  AH  these  points  are  well  iUastrated 
bj  Baluze,  Praef!  ad  Capitularia :  and  by 
the  Capiiularia  themselves ;  that  is,  by  the 
Laws  of  the  French  kin^.  And  all  those 
who  have  discussed  the  rights  of  kings  and 
princes  in  matters  of  religion,  take  up  and 
illustrate  this  subject.  See  also  Jac.  Bat- 
nagCf  Histoire  de  TEglise,  torn,  i.,  p.  270, 
dtc. 

(33)  See  Richard  Simon^  Critique  de  la 
Bibliotheque  Ecclesiast.  de  M.  du  Pin,  torn, 
i.,  p.  270.  [Germanus  was  the  son  of  Jus- 
timan,  a  patrician  of  Constantinople,  and  was 
deprived  of  his  virility  bv  Constantine  Pog- 
onatus.  He  was  macle  bishop  of  Cvzicum, 
and  then  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  from 
A .D.  7 1 5  to  730.  During  the  four  last  yean 
of  his  patriarchate,  he  strenuously  opposed 
the  emperor  Leo,  and  defended  imafe-wor- 
ship  until  he  was  deposed.  He  then  re- 
tired to  a  peaceful  private  life,  till  his  death 
about  A.D.  740,  when  he  was  more  than 
ninety  years  old.  His  writings  all  relate  to 
image-worship,  and  the  honour  due  to  the 
virgin  Mazy,  and  consist  of  letters,  orations, 
and  polemic  tracU  ;  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  Acts  of  the  second  Nicene  council,  the 
Bibliotheca  Patrum,  and  other  collections. 
His  orations  in  praise  of  the  holy  virgin,  are 
ascribed  by  some  to  another  Germamu,  bish- 
op of  Constantinople  in  the  ISth  century, 
oise  Ca9€*$  Histona  Litterar.,  vol.  i. — TV.] 


(34)  [Cotmas  was  a  native  of  Italy ;  cap- 
tured by  Saracen  pirates,  he  was  carried  to 
Damascus,  and  there  sold  to  the  father  of 
John  Damascenus,  who  made  him  preceptor 
to  his  son.  He  was  afterwards  a  monk  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Sabas,  near  Jerusalem ; 
and  at  last,  bishop  of  Maiuma.  He  flour- 
ished about  A.D.  730,  and  has  left  us  thir- 
teen Hymns  on  the  principal  festivals,  aiid 
some  other  poems ;  which  are  extant  only 
in  Latin,  ana  may  be  seen  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patr.,  torn.  zii.  See  Cave's  Historia  Lit- 
terar.,  vol.  i.— Tr.] 

(3.5)  [George  was  a  monk  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  tyncelliu  to  Tarasius  the  patri- 
arch. A  syncellut  was  a  high  ecclesiastical 
personage,  the  constant  companion  and  in- 
spector of  the  bishop,  and  resident  in  the 
same  cell  with  him ;  whence  his  name, 
avyKeXXoc.  See  Du  Cange,  Glossar.  me- 
diae et  iniSm.  Latinitatis,  sub  voce  Syncd- 
lu».  The  Chronicon  of  George  SynceUus, 
extends  from  the  creation  to  the  times  of 
Maximin;  and  is  copied  almost  verbatim 
from  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebiua.  Jos.  Sea- 
liger  made  much  use  of  it,  for  recovering 
the  lost  Greek  of  Eusebius*  work.  It  was 
published,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  with  notes,  by  Jac, 
Goaty  Paris,  1652,  fol.  See  Cave's  Histor. 
Litterar.,  torn,  i.— TV.] 

(36)  [ThMphancs,  sumamed  Isaadus  and 
Confessor,  was  a  Constantinopolitan  of  no- 
ble birth,  bom  A.D.  868.  Leo  the  patrician 
obliged  him  in  his  youth  to  marry  his  da    h* 
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the  writers  of  Byzantine  history,  hut  they  must  he  placed  ikr  helow  the 
earlier  Greek  and  Latin  historians.  The  most  distinguidied  of  the  Greek 
and  Oriental  writers  was  John  DamaseenuSf  a  man  of  respectable  talents, 
and  of  some  eloquence.  He  elucidated  the  Pei^patetic  philosophy,  as  well 
as  the  science  of  theology,  by  various  writings ;  but  his  fine  native  en- 
dowments  were  vitiated  by  the  feults  of  his  times,  superstition  and  exces- 
sive veneration  for  the  fathers,  to  say  nothing  of  his  censurable  propensity, 
to  explain  the  Christian  doctrines  conformably  to  the  views  o£  Anstotle.CSl) 
^  18.  At  the  head  of  the  Latin  writers,  stands  Charlemagne,  the  emper- 
or,  who  was  a  great  lover  of  learning.  To  him  are  piscribed  the  Capiiu* 
Jaria  as  they  are  called,  several  Epistles,  and  four  hooks  concerning  ima^ 
ges ;  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  he  oflen  used  the  pen  and  the  ge- 
nius of  another.(88)  Next  to  him  should  be  placed  j?e(2a,  called  the  Ven» 
ter  ;  but  hia  wife  and  he  agreed  to  have  no     Chrytorrhoas  by  the  Greeks,  on  account  of 


matrimonial  intercourse,  and  on  the  death  of 
her  father  they  separated,  and  Tbeophanes 
became  a  monk.  He  had  previously  filled 
several  important  civil  offices  under  the  em« 
peror  Leo.  He  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
Polychronum  near  Singriana,  A.D.  780: 
and  Uience  to  the  istana  Calonymus,  where 
he  converted  his  paternal  estate  into  a  mon- 
astery, and  spent  six  years.  Then  return- 
ing to^  Singriana,  be  purchased  the  estate 
ciSed  the  Fieldy  converted  it  into  a  monas- 
tery, and  presided  over  it  as  the  abbot.  In 
the  year  787  he  was  called  to  the  second 
Nicene  council,  where  he  strenuously  de- 
fended image-worship.  After  A.D.  813,  Leo 
the  Armenian  required  him  to  condemn  im- 
age-worship ;  which  he  resolutely  refused  to 
do.  In  815,  or  a  year  later,  he  was  impris- 
oned for  his  obstinacy,  though  now  in  de- 
clining health ;  and  two  years  after,  was 
banished  to  the  island  of  Samothrace,  where 
he  died  at  the  end  of  twenty-three  days. 
The  patrons  of  image- worship  accounted  him 
a  eonfestar^  and  honoured  nim  as  a  saini. 
His  Chronicon,  which  embraces  both  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  Greek 
empire,  continues  that  of  George  SynceUut, 
from  A.D.  286  to  A.D.  813.  It  is  written 
in  a  dry  style,  without  method,  and  with  nu- 
merous mistakes.  The  Chronicon  of  Antu- 
tanus  Bibliothecarius  is  a  mere  Latin  trans- 
lation of  this,  so  far  as  this  extends.  It  was 
published,  Gr.  and  I^at.,  with  the  notes  of 
Goar  and  Combefis,  Paris,  1655,  fol.  See 
Cave,  Hist.  Litterar.,  tom.  i. — TV.] 

(37)  See  Peter  Bayle,  Dictionnaire  Histo- 
rique,  tom.  ii.,  p.  950,  and  J^eo  AUatius'  ac- 
count of  his  writings  ;  which  Mich,  le  QiUen 
has  published,  wiui  the  Opera  Damasceni, 
[ed.  Paris,  1712,  and  Venice,  1748,  2  vols. 
fol.—Also  Du  Pin,  Biblioth.  des  Auteurs 
Eccles.,  tom.  vi.,  p.  lOl,  &c.  Fabricius^ 
Biblioth.  Gr.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  772,  6lc.,  and 
Schroeckh,  Kirchengeschichte,  vol.  xx.,  p. 
222,  dice. — John  Ihmaecenus,  called  also 


his  eloquence,  and  by  the  Arabs  Mansur, 
was  bom  at  Damascus  near  the  end  of  the 
seventh,  or  beginning  of  the  eighth  century. 
His  father  Sergitu,  a  wealthy  Christian, 
and  privy  counsellor  to  the  kalif,  redeemed 
many  captives ;  and  among  them  a  learned 
Italian  monk  named  CosmtUj  whom  he  made 
preceptor  to  his  only  eon  Jchn,  On  the  de- 
cease of  his  father,  John  succeeded  him  in 
office  at  the  Saracen  court.  About  the  year 
728,  he  wrote  numerous  letters  in  defence 
of  image-worship,  which  the  emperor  Lea 
the  Isaurian  was  endeavouring  to  suppress. 
This,  it  is  said,  induced  Leo  to  forffe  a  trea- 
sonable letter  from  John  to  himself,  which 
he  sent  to  the  kalif  in  order  to  compass  the 
destruction  of  John.  The  kalif  ordered  hie 
right  hand  to  be  cut  off.  John  replaced  the 
severed  band ;  and  b^  the  intercession  of 
the  virgin  Mary,  had  it  perfectly  restored  the 
same  night.  This  miracle  convinced  the 
kalif  of  John^s  innocence,  and  he  offered 
to  restore  him  to  his  office  and  favour  ;  bat 
John  chose  to  retire  to  private  life.  He  sold 
and  gave  away  all  his  property,  and  repaired 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  Sabas  near  Jerasa- 
lem,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  composing  learned  works  on  theology  and 
science.  His  treatises  are  numerous,  con- 
sisting of  Orations,  Letters,  and  Tracts, 
chiefly  polemic,  in  defence  of  image-worship 
and  against  heresies ;  yet  several  are  devo- 
tional and  narrative.  But  few  of  his  philo- 
sophical works  have  been  published.  His 
great  work  is,  de  fide  orthodoxa  Libri  iv. 
CEkSooic  huptfifi^  Tfji  6p&od^n  ir^wf), 
which  is  a  complete  system  of  theology  de- 
rived from  the  fathers,  and  arranged  in  the 
manner  of  the  schoolmen.— TV.] 

(38)  See  Jo,  Alb.  Fabrieiua,  Bibliothecs 
medii  aevi  Latina,  tom.  i.,  p.  936.  Histoire 
litteraire  de  la  France,  tom.  iv.,  p.  368. 
iCIuirlemagne  was  not  only  a  great  genera^ 
and  statesman,  but  likewise  a  great  promoter 
of  learning.    He  poiaessed  tidents  of  no  or'> 
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erahlej  on  account  of  his  virtues  ;(39)  il/cioh,  the  preceptor  of  Charle- 
magne ;(40)  and  Pa»Unu8  of  Aquileia  ;(41)  who  were  distinguished  for 


dinary  character  ;  and  tboagh  his  very  active 
life  left  him  little  time  for  study,  he  was  a 
considerable  proficient  in  all  the  branches  of 
Imowledge  then  generally  punned.  He  un- 
dentood  both  Latin  and  Greek,  was  well 
read  in  civil  histoiyt  and  was  no  contempti- 
ble theologiaii.  Eginhard  indeed,  tells  us 
be  could  never  learn  to  write,  having  not 
undertaken  it  tiO  too  far  advanced  in  life> 
But  if  be  could  not  write  a  fair  hand,  he 
could  dictate  to  his  amanuenses;  and  by 
thoir  aid,  and  that  of  the  learned  men  whom 
be  always  had  about  him,  be  composed  and 
compiled  very  much,  and  in  a  manner  that 
does  him  great  credit.  Besides  a  great 
number  of  DipUmuu^  Deeds,  and  OranU, 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  various  collections, 
as  those  of  CanUius,  Duekene^  Dacktr^  Mor 
hiUoit,  ^.,  and  numerous  Letters^  inter- 
spersed in  the  later  collections  of  Councils ; 
he  wrote  a  Preface  to  the  book  of  Homili(9s 
for  all  the  festivals  of  the  year,  which  PomI 
Diaamu9  compiled  by  his  order ;  also  a  laige 
part  of  the  Edicts,  chiefly  in  relation  to  ec- 
clesiastical affain,  which  are  denominated 
his  Cafitularia,  Of  these  the  first  four 
Books,  entitled  Camtidaria  sive  Edieta  Co- 
roli  Manrni  et  Luaomei  Piu  were  collected - 
hy  the  abbot  Ansegisus  A.D.  827.  After- 
wards three  Books  more,  were  collected  by 
Benedict  Levita.  The  whole  are  best  pufan 
lisbed  by  Baluze,  Paris,  1677,  3  vols.  foK 
The  Codex  CarolinnM  is  a  collection  of  nine- 
ty-nine Epistles  of  successive  popes  to  him 
and  to  his  father  and  grandfather,  with  theirs 
to  the  popes ;  made  by  order  of  Charlemagne 
A.D.  791.  This  was  publisbed  by  Gretser, 
Ingolst.,  1613, 4to.— The  four  Books  against 
image-worship,  (do  Imaginibus),  called  also 
the  Capitulars  prolixum,  if  not  dictated  en- 
tirely by  him,  was  at  least  drawn  up  in  lus 
name,  by  his  order,  and  in  accordance  with 
his  views.  He  caused  it  to  be  read  in  the 
council  of  Frankfort  A.D.  794,  where  it  was 
approved  ;  and  he  then  sent  a  copy  of  it  to 
pope  Hadrian,  who  replied  to  it  as  being  the 
work  of  Charlemagne.  It  was  fint  publish- 
ed by  Ji^n  TUUt  ( TiUas),  afterwards  bishop 
of  Meauz,  A.D.  1649;  and  last  by  C.  i4. 
Heumann,  Hanover,  1781,  8vo.  For  the 
eenuioeness  of  this  work«  see  Sehroeekh, 
Airchengeschichte,  vol.  zx.,  p.  688,  &c., 
and  Cave,  Historia  Littenr.,  tom.  i. — TV.  J 
(89)  Concerning  Beda,  see  the  AcU 
Sanctor.,  tom.  ii.,  April.,  p.  866.  Nooveau 
Bictionnaire  Htstorique  Crit.,  tom.  i.,  p.  ^78. 
A  caulogue  of  his  writings,  drawn  up  by 
himself,  is  extant  in  Muratori'M  Antiquitatas 
Italic,  medii  aevi,  tom.  iii.,  p.  895,  dec. 


{Beda,  or  Bedan  (as  St.  Boniface  calls  him)) 
was  bom  at  Farrow,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne  in  Northumberland,  and  within  the 
territories  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  in 
that  place.  At  the  age  of  seven  years,  be 
was  sent  to  that  monastery  for  education  ; 
and  afterwards  removed  to  the  neighbouring 
monastery  of  St.  Paul.  In  these  two  mon- 
asteries he  spent  his  whole  life,  except  oc- 
casionally visiting  other  monasteries  K>r  lit- 
erary purposes.  At  the  age  of  19,  he  was 
ordained  a  deacon  ;  and  at  the  age  of  90,  a 
presbyter.  He  was  a  most  diligent  student ; 
yet  punctual  in  observing  the  discipline  of 
his  monastery  and  attending  its  devotional 
exercises.  At  the  age  of  30,  he  commenced 
author,  and  became  one  of  the  most  volumi- 
nous wrilere  of  that  age.  His  works,  pub- 
liahed  at  Cologne,  1612,  and  sgain  1688,  fill 
8  vols,  folio.  They  consist  of  Commenta- 
ries on  the  greater  part  of  the  O.  T.  and  the 
whole  of  the  New ;  numerous  Homilies  and 
Letten  ;  a  large  number  of  Tracts ;  and  an 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Great  Britain,  from 
the  invasion  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  year  A.D. 
731.  Beda  was  a  man  of  great  learning  for 
that  age,  of  considerable  genius,  and  an 
agreeable  writer.  Yet  his  Commentaries 
and  theological  Tracts  are  little  more  than 
compilations  from  the  fathen.  As  a  histo- 
rian, he  was  honest  but  credulous.  As  a 
divine,  he  was  a  mere  copyist,  following 
Atkguatifie,  Chregory  the  Great,  and  the  more 
sound  Greek  fathen.  His  piety  stands  un- 
questioned. His  only  work  now  of  much 
value,  is  his  church  history  in  five  Books,' 
edited  by  Wheeloek,  Cambridge,  1644,  and 
still  better  by  Smith,  ibid.,  1722,  fol.— See 
Beda^M  account  of  his  own  life  and  writings, 
in  his  Hist,  ficcles.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  2 ;  also 
Cavers  Historia  Litterar.,  tom.  i. ;  MabUlon, 
Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  500- 
624,  ed.  Venice,  1734,  and  J.  Milner^e 
Church  History,  cent,  viii.,  ch.  i. — Tr."} 

(40)  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France, 
tome  iv.,  p.  295.  Nouveau  Dictionnaire 
Histor.  Crit.,  tome  i.,  p.  122.  A  new  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Alcuin  is  preparing  in 
France,  by  Catelinot;  who  has  discovered 
his  unpublished  Tract  on  the  Procession  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  See  the  Histoire  Litter,  de 
la  France,  tome  viii..  Preface,  p.  x.  [But 
this  edition,  it  appeara,  was  never  published  ; 
and  that  of  Du  Chesne,  Paris,  1617,  fo- 
lio, continues  to  be  used.  Flacctu  AUuin, 
AUhwin,  or  Albin,  was  a  native  of  York, 
England ;  and  educated  in  the  episcopal 
school  there.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
Latin  and  Greek;   and  aome  say,  had  a 
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industry  and  the  love  of  learning,  and  composed  treatises  on  nearly  every 
branch  of  learning  known  in  their  age,  which  show  that  no.  want  of  genius, 
but  the  state  of  the  times,  prevented  their  attaining  higher  eminence.  If  to 
these  we  add  Boniface,  who  has  been  already  mentioned  ;(42)  Eginhard,  the 
celebrated  author  of  a  biography  of  Charlemagne  and  of  other  works  ;(43) 
Paul  the  Deacon,  known  to  after  ages  by  his  History  of  the  Lombards,  His^ 
toria  Miscella,  HomiUarium,  and  some  other  works  ;(44)  Ambrose  Auth- 


knowledge  of  Hebrew.  He  was  a  man  of 
learning  and  genius,  of  ^ound  judgment,  and  of 
good  taste.  As  an  orator,  poet,  philosopher, 
and  theologian,  he  was  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinguished man  of  his  age.  His  writings 
consist  chiefly  of  expositions  of  the  scrip- 
tures, letters,  and  treatises  on  theology  and 
science.  His  expositions,  like  those  of  Beda, 
are  little  more  than  compilations  from  the 
fathers,  particularly  from  Augustine.  His 
letters  are  numerous,  well  written,  and  use- 
ful for  elucidating  the  history  of  his  times. 
His  elaborate  confutation  of  EUpandus  is 
now  little  read.  Being  sent  by  his  bishop 
to  Rome,  Charlenuigne  met  with  him,  and 
became  so  pleased  with  him  that  he  allured 
him  to  his  court,  about  A.D.  780,  made  him 
his  preceptor  and  his  counsellor,  employed 
him  to  confute  the  errorists,  Felix  and  EU- 
pandus,  and  committed  to  his  care  not  only 
the  palatine  school  but  several  monasteriiBS, 
and  particularly  that  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours. 
To  this  monastery  he  retired,  A.D.  790, 
then  advanced  in  years  ;  there  he  establish- 
ed a  school  after  the  model  of  that  at  York, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  high 
reputation  as  a  scholar  and  a  devout  Chris- 
tian. He  died  A.D.  801.— ^ee  MabiUanj 
Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.,  torn,  v.,  p.  138- 
180,  and  Cave,  Hist.  Litterar.,  tom.  i.— Tr.] 

(41)  See  Histoire  Litterairede  la  France, 
tom.  iv.,  p.  286.  Acta  Sanctor.,  tom.  i.,  Janu- 
ar.,  p.  713.  [PnuLinus  is  said  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Austria,  and  a  celebrated  gramma- 
rian. Charlemagne  raised  him  to  affluence, 
and  then  made  him  archbishop  of  Aquileia, 
in  the  year  776.  From  the  year  793  to  the 
year  799,  in  connexion  with  Alcuin^  he  was 
very  active  in  opposing  and  confuting  the  er- 
rors of  Felix  and  Elipandus,  and  made  a  con- 
siderable figure  in  the  councils  of  Frankfort 
and  Foro-Julii.  He  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  Charlemagne,  and  the  respect  of  his  con- 
temporaries ;  and  died  A  D.  804.  His  works 
are  nearly  all  polemic,  in  opposition  to  the 
Adoptionists ;  namely,  a  Tract  on  the  l*rin- 
ity,  against  Elipandus ;  three  Books  against 
Felix  ;  with  several  Epistles,  and  a  few  po- 
ems. They  were  published  at  Venice,  1737, 
fol.  See  Cave,  Historia  Litterar.,  tom.  i. 
-TV] 

(42)  [See  above,  page  sixth  of  this  vol- 
ame,  with  the  note  (2)  there.-— Tr.] 


(43)  [Eginhard,  or  Einhard,  was  a  Ger- 
man of  Franconia,  educated  in  the  court  of 
Charlemagne^  made  tutor  to  his  sons,  chap- 
lain, privy  counsellor,  and  private  secretary 
to  the  emperor.  He  was  also  overseer  of  the 
royal  buildings  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle.  Wheth- 
er his  wife  Emma,  or  Imma,  was  the  natural 
daughter  of  Charlemagne,  has  been  ques- 
tioned. After  she  had  borne  him  one  child, 
they  mutually  agreed  to  separate  and  betake 
themselves  to  monasteries.  Charlemagne 
made  Eginhard  his  ambassador  to  Rome  in 
806.  In  816  he  became  abbot  of  Fonta- 
nelle ;  and  the  next  year,  Leufis  the  Pious 
committed  his  son  Lothaire  to  his  instruc- 
tion. In  819  he  became  the  abbot  of  Ghent ; 
and  in  826,  abbot  of  Seligenstadt ;  where 
he  died  about  A.D.  840.  He  was  a  fine 
scholar,  and  as  a  historian  the  first  in  his  age. 
Besides  62  epistles,  snd  several  tracts,  he 
wrote  the  Life  of  Charlemagne ;  which  has 
been  compared  with  Suetonius'  Cspsars,  for 
elegance :  also  Annals  of  the  reigns  of  Pe- 
pin, Charlemagne,  and  Lewis  the  Pious, 
from  A.D.  741  to  A.D.  829.  The  best  edi- 
tion  of  his  works  is  that  of  J.  H,  Schminke, 
Utrecht,.  1711,  4to.  See  Cave,  Historia 
Litterar.,  tom.  ii.,  and  Schroeckh,  Kirchen- 
gesch.,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  150,  dec— Tr.] 

(44)  [Paul  Wamifrid,  or  Diaeonus,  a 
Lombard  by  birth,  and  deacon  of  the  church 
of  Aquileia,  was  private  secretary  to  Desi- 
dertus  king  of  the  Lombards. — When  that 
nation  was  conquered  by  Charlemagne, 
A.D.  774,  Paul  was  sent  prisoner  to  France ; 
afterwards,  being  suspected  of  favouring  the 
disaffected  Lombards,  he  retired  to  the  south 
of  Italy,  and  became  a  monk  at  Mount  Cas- 
sino,  where  he  ended  his  days  some  time  in 
the  ifollowing  century.  His  history  of  the 
Lombards,  in  six  Books,  is  of  considerable 
value.  His  historia  Miscella  in  twenty- four 
Books,  is  a  meaffer  thing.  The  first  ten 
Books  are  those  ot  Eutroptus,  with  some  in- 
terpolations. The  next  six  were  composed 
by  Paul;  and  the  remainder  by  some  writer 
of  even  less  value.  His  HomiUarium^  or 
Collection  of  Homilies  for  all  the  Sundays 
and  holy  days  of  the  year,  in  2  vols.  4tc^ 
was  compiled  (not  by  Alcuin  as  some  sup- 
pose, but  by  Paul)  by  direction  of  CharU* 
magne ;  and  was  intended  to  afford  to  preach- 
ers who  could  not  frame  discouises,  some 
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j^erfy  who  expounded  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  ;(45)  and  Theodulphus  of 
Orleans  ;(46)  we  have  nearly  aU  the  writers  of  any  merit,  who  cultivated 
either  sacred  or  profane  learning. (47) 


that  they  might  read  to  their  congregations. 
The  collection  is  made  from  Ambrose,  Au- 
gustine, Jerome,  Origen,  Leo,  Gregory,  Max- 
imus,  Bcda,  iic.  Some  discourses  were 
added  to  it,  after  the  death  of  Paul.  He 
also  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
in  the  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.,  by  Mobil- 
Ion,  tom.  i.,  p.  379,  &c.  See  Cave,  Historia 
Litterar.,  tom.  i.,  and  BeUarmin^  Scriptores 
Ecclesiast.,  od.  Venice,  1728,  fol.,  p.  258, 
Ac— TV.} 

(46)  [Amiroie  AtUhpert,  or  AtUpert,  was 
a  native  of  France,  and  became  abbot  of  St. 
Vincent  in  Abrezzo,  Italy,  about  A.D.  760. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  an  abbot 
of  Mount  Gassino  of  the  same  name,  who 
lived  in  the  ninth  century.  To  him  has  been 
attributed,  the  work  entitled  The  conflict  of 
the  vices  and  virtues,  pubUshed  among  the 
works  of  Augustine  and  also  of  Ambrose  of 
Milan;  and  likewise  some  other  pieces. 
But  his  great  work  is,  his  Commentary  on 
the  Apocalypse,  in  ten  Books.  See  Cave, 
Historia  Litter.,  tom.  i.,  and  MabUUm,  Acta 
Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.,  tom.  iv.,  p.  234,  &c. 
—TV.] 

(46)  [Theodulphus,  an  Italian,  whom 
Charlemagne  patronised.  He  first  made 
him  abbot  of  St.  Fleuiy ;  and  then  bishop  of 
Orleans,  about  A.D.  794.  Leuns  the  Pious 
greatly  esteemed  him,  employed  him  much 
at  his  court,  and  sent  him  as  his  envoy  to 
the  pope.  But  in  the  year  818,  being  sus- 
pected of  treasonable  acts,  he  was  deposed, 
and  confined  to  the  monastery  of  Angers. 
He  died  about  A.D.  821.  He  wrote  toler- 
able poetry ;  namely,  Carminura  ad  diversos 
libri  vi. ;  besides  Poemata  x.  His  prose  is 
inferior  t6  his  poetry ;  consisting  of  46  Can- 
ons for  his  diocese,  a  Tract  on  baptism,  and 
another  on  the  Holy  Spirit.  Most  of  the 
preceding  were  published  by  Jae.  Sirmond, 
Paris,  1&6,  8vo.  There  is  still  extant  an 
elegant  MS.  Bible,  which  he  caused  to  be 
written,  and  to  which  he  prefixed  a  preface 
and  some  poems,  in  golden  letters.  See 
Ca!De,  Historia  Litterar.,  tom.  i.,  and  BeUar- 
van,  Scriptores  Ecclesiast.,  p.  281,  &c. — 
Tr.] 

(47)  [Among  the  Greek  vmters  omitted 
by  Dr.  Mosheim,  were  the  following : 

John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  under 
PftiitpBardanes  the  Monothelite,  A.D.  812- 
816.  Being  dep0|8ed  after  the  death  of  Phil- 
ip, be  wrote  an  Epistle  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
purging  himself  of  the  Monothelite  heresy ; 
which  18  printed  in  the  Collect,  of  Councils. 

AnasiasiuSf  abbot  of  St.  Eathymitml  in 


Palestine,  against  whom  John  Damascenus 
wrote  an  epistle,  flourished  A.D.  741.  Ho 
is  author  of  a  Tract  against  the  Jews ;  pub- 
lished in  a  translation,  by  Canisius,  Lectt. 
Antiq.,  tom.  iii.,  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr., 
tom.  xiii. 

Tarasius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
He  was  of  noble  birth,  and  privy  counsellor 
to  the  emperor,  when  the  empress  Iren^ 
A.D.  785  raised  him  to  the  see  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  employed  him  to  restore  imsge- 
worship  in  the  East  He  presided  in  the 
second  Nicene  council,  A.D.  787;  and 
wrote  several  letters,  extant  in  the  Collec- 
tions of  Councils.     He  died  A.D.  806. 

Basil,  bishop  of  Ancyra,  a  recanter  in  the 
second  Nicene  council,  A.D.  787.  His  Re- 
cantation, for  having  opposed  image -worship, 
is  published  in  the  Collections  of  Councils.; 

Elias,  metropolitan  of  Crete,  flourished 
A.D.  787.  He  wrote  Commentaries  on 
Gregory  Nazianzen*s  Orations,  still  extant  in 
a  Lat.  translation  ;  Answers  to  questions  on 
cases  of  conscience  by  Dionysius ;  extant, 
Gr.  and  I^t.  His  exposition  of  the  Scala 
of  John  Climax,  is  said  still  to  exist  in  MS. 

The  Latin  writers  omitted  by  Dr.  Mo- 
theim,  are  much  more  numerous.  Acca,  a 
celebrated  English  monk  of  York,  who  flour- 
ished A.D.  705-740,  and  was  an  intimate 
of  Beda.  He  accompanied  St.  Wilfrid  to 
Rome,  became  bishop  of  Haueton  (Hagul- 
stadiens)  in  Northumberland ;  and  wrote 
lives  of  the  saints  of  his  diocese ;  several 
letters,  &c. 

John  VIL,  pope  A.D.  705-707.  has  left 
us  one  Epistle,  addressed  to  Ethelred  king 
of  Mercia  and  Alfrid  king  of  Deira,  respect- 
ing Wilfrid  bishop  of  York ;  in  the  Collec- 
tions of  the  Councils. 

Constantino^  pope  A.D.  708-715,  was 
called  to  Constantinople  A.D.  710,  by  the 
emperor,  and  treated  with  great  respect.  His 
Epistle  to  Brietwald,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, is  in  the  Collections  of  Councils. 

Gregory  IL,  pope  A.D.  715-731,  famous 
for  his  opposition  to  Leo  III.  the  emperor, 
who  enaeavoured  to  suppress  image-wor- 
ship. He  has  left  us  fifteen  Epistles  ;  pub- 
lished in  the  Collections  of  Councils. — In 
his  pontificate,  the  Liher  Diumus,  contain- 
ing the  ancient  forms  of  proceeding  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
compiled.  See  Cave,  Historia  Litterar., 
tom.  i.,  p.  620,  &c. 

Felix,  an  English  monk  who  flourished 
A.D.  715,  was  a  writer  of  some  distinction. 
His  life  of  St.  GiUhlae  the  anchorite  of  Croy- 
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land,  is  above  the  ordinary  level  of  Iho  le- 
gends of  that  age.  .  It  is  in  Mabvlon^  Acta 
Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  256,  &c. 

HeddiuSt  surnamed  Stephen^  an  Enghsh 
presbyter  and  monk,  well  skilled  in  church 
music.  Wt//rt<i,  archbishop  of  York,  invi- 
ted him  from  Canterbury,  to  instruct  his 
clergy  in  singing,  about  A.D.  720.  He  com- 
posed  an  elaborate  life  of  archbishop  Wil- 
frid ;  which  is  in  Mabtllon,  Acta  Sanctor. 
ord.  Bened  ,  torn,  v.,  p.  631-709. 

Gregory  III ,  pope  A.D.  731-741.  He 
pui^ued  the  contest  begun  by  his  predeces- 
sor, against  the  emperor  Leo  III.,  and  also 
invited  Charles  Marui  to  aid  him  against 
the  king  of  the  Lombards.  He  has  left  us 
vii.  Epistles,  and  a  Collection  from  the  an- 
cient canons  ;  which  are  extant  in  Harduin^s 
Concilia. 

Fredegariua  Scbolasticue,  a  Frank  who 
flourished  A.D.  740,  wrote  a  History  or 
Chronicon^  de  Gestis  Francorutny  from  A.D. 
696,  (where  Gregory  Turon.  ends),  to  A.D. 
739.  It  is  commonly  subjoined  to  Gregory 
Turonens,  History. 

Culkberty  an  English  monk  of  Durham,  a 
discipld  and  intimate  of  Beda.  He  wrote 
the  life  of  Beda ;  some  letters,  <&c. 

Zaekarias^  a  Syrian  monk,  and  pope  A.D. 
741-752.  He  has  left  us  18  Epistles  ;  and 
a  Greek  translation  of  St.  Gregory's  Dia- 
logues. 

Chrodegand^  Chrodegang^  or  Rodegang^ 
a  Frank  of  noble  birth,  educated  in  the  court 
of  Charles  Martel,  and  bishop  of  Metz  from 
A.D.  742  to  766.  He  first  composed  rules 
for  regular  canons.  See  ^  14,  and  note  (23) 
of  this  chapter,  p.  25. 

■  WUltbaLdj  an  English  monk,  traveller,  and 
bishop  of  Eichstadt  in  Germany.  He  was 
an  aesistant  of  St.  Boniface^  and  wrote  bis 
life.     See  note  (11),  p.  U,  above. 

Stephen  II.,  pope  A.D.  762-757,  has  left 
lis  six  Epistles,  extant  in  the  Collections 
of  Councils. 

JsidoruSf  bishop  of  Badajos  (Pacensis)  in 
Spain  ;  flourished  A.D.  754.  He  continued 
Jdaciut*  supplement  to  Jerome's  Chrouicon, 
from  A.D.  609  to  A.D.  754. 

Paul  I.,  pope  A.D.  767-767.    Twelve 


Epistles  ascribed  to  him,  are  extant  in  the 
Collections  of  Councils. 

Aribof  bishop  of  Frisingen  A.D.  760-783. 
He  was  a  monk  educated  by  St.  Corbiniarij 
whose  successor  and  biographer  he  waa. 
See  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened., 
torn,  iii.,  p.  470,  and  Meichelbuk's  Historia 
Frisingens.,  tom.  i.,  p   61,  drc. 

Florus,  a  monk  of  St.  Trudo,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Liege,  who  flourished  about  A.D. 
760,  and  enlarged  Beda's  Marty rologium. 

Godescalk,  a  deacon  and  canon  of  Liege 
who  flourished  about  A.D.  780,  and  wrote 
the  life  of  St.  Lambert,  bishop  of  Liege  in 
this  century.  It  is  extant  in  Mubillon^  Acta 
Sanctor.,  (&.c.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  59,  &c. 

Siepheri  III.,  pope  A.D.  768-772,  has  left 
ns  three  Epistles,  and  some  Decrees. 

Hadrian^  or  Adrian  I.,  pope  A.D.  772- 
795,  has  left  us  eighteen  Epistles ;  an  Epit- 
ome of  Ecclesiastical  canons,  addressed  to 
Charlemagne ;  a  collection  of  canons,  for  the 
use  of  Jngilram  a  bishop ;  and  a  letter,  in 
confutation  of  Charlemagne^ s  Books  against 
image-worship. 

Donatus,  a  deacon  of  Metz  about  A.D. 
790,  who  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Trudo  ;  ex- 
tant in  Mabillon^  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened., 
tom.  ii.,  p.  1022,  dec. 

EiheriuSy  or  HeleriuSy  bishop  of  Axuma 
in  Spain,  and  Beatus  a  Spanish  presbyter  of 
Asturia,  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
opposition  to  the  error  of  Elipandusy  which 
they  endeavoured  to  confute  in  a  work  still 
extant,  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  tom.  xiii. 

Leo  III.,  pope  A.D.  79^-816,  has  left  as 
thirteen  Epistles. 

Leidradusy  or  Lerdrachus,  bishop  of  Ly- 
ons A.D.  798-813;  was  twice  sent  into 
Spain  by  Charlemagne,  to  reclaim  Felix  and 
Elipanduf.  He  haa  left  us  three  Epistles, 
and  a  Tract  on  baptism. 

Jesse^  or  JesstEus,  or  Tesse^  bishop  of 
Amiens  A.D.  799-834 ;  was  much  employ- 
ed in  embassies,  and  in  civil  afiairs,  by  Char- 
lemagne and  his  successors.  He  wrote  a 
long  Epistle  to  his  clergy,  concerning  sacred 
rites,  particularly  in  relation  to  baptism  ;  still 
extant,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum. — Tr^l 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BISTORT  OF  BELIGIOM  AND   OF  THEOLOGY. 

§1,  The  Christian  Doctrine  coimpted. — ^  2.  The  Piety  and  Morals  of  this  Affe.— ^  3.  £z- 
jegetical  Theoloj^y.-^  4.  Ckariemagne*»  Zeal  for  Sacred  Learning. — ^  5.  It  led  to  neg- 
lect of  the  Bible.-~4  6-  Manner  of  treating  Didactic  Theology. — ^  7.  Practical  Theolo- 
gy.— ^  8.  Polemic  Theology. — f  9.  Origin  of  the  Controversy  about  Images. — ^  10. 
Pioffress  of  it,  under  Leo  the  Isaurian.— ^  11.  Conflicts  of  the  Imase-worshippers  with 
the  Iconoclasts.—-^  12.  Progress,  under  Copronymua. — ^  13.  Under  Irene. — ^  14.  Coun- 
.cil  of  Fxankfort.*-^  16.  Controversy  respecting  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

§  1.  The  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  were  preserv- 
^df  both  by  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  writers.  This  will  appear  unques- 
tionabie,  to  one  who  shall  inspect  the  work  of  John  Damascenus  on  the 
Mfrihodox  faith  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  profession  of  faith  by  Charh' 
magne  among  the  Latins.(l)  But  to  this  pure  seed  of  the  word,  more 
tares  were  added  than  can  well  be  imagined.  The  very  nature  of  reli- 
gion and  the  true  worship  of  Grod*  were  corrupted,  by  those  who  contend- 
ed  for  image-worship  and  for  similar  institutions  with  a  fierceness  that 
extinguished  all  charity.  .  The  efficacy  of  the  merits  of  our  Saviour,  all 
acknowledged ;  and  yet  all  tacitly  depreciated  them,  by  maintaining  that 
men  can  appease  Grod  either  by  undergoing  voluntary  pumshments  or  by 
offering  him  gifts  and  presents,  and  by  directing  those  amdous  about  salva- 
tion to  place  confidence  in  the  works  of  holy  men.  (2)  To  explain  the 
other  defects  and  superstitions  of  the  times,  would  carry  us  beyond  the 
limits  prescibed  in  this  work. 

§  2.  The  whole  religion  or  piety  of  this  and  some  subsequent  centuries, 
^u>nsisted  in  founding,  enriching,  embellishing,  and  enlarging  churches  and 
chapels,  in  hunting  up  and  venerating  the  relics  of  holy  men,  in  securing 

(1)  See  CharUmagne^s  Treatise  de  Im-  nomensancti  angeli  habere  mereatur :  is  pro 
.aginibus,  lib.  iii.,  p.  369,  ed.  Heumann.  hujusmodi,  qui  pro  peccatis  suis  a  Deo  ita 
Md,  from  amonff  the  Greeks,  the  Profession  corripitur,  potent  impetrare:  si  de  multia 
of  faith  by  Mich,  SyiuelluSy  published  by  operibus  bonis,  qaae  operari  debuerat,  saltern 
Bemh.  de  Mantfaueon  in  the  Bibliotheca  unum  bonum  opu$  ejus,  quod  tanquam  sao- 
Coisliniana,  p.  90,  du:. — ^From  among  the  rificium  pro  eo  placabile  oflferat,  valuerit  in- 
Latins,  an  Exposition  of  the  principal  doc-  venire. — Commenting  on  Psalm  iv.,  he  says 
trines  of  religion,  by  Benedict  of  Aniane,  in  of  the  words  Offer  the  sacrifices  of  righteous' 
JSiephen  Bmze's  Miscellanies,  torn.  ▼.,  p.  ness^  that  they  mean:  Ita  dico,  ut  irascimi- 
66,  and  the  Creed  of  Leo  III.  which  he  sent  ni  praeteritis  peccatis,  ut  sacrificetis  sacxifi- 
into  the  East ;  also  in  Beduae^  tom.  vii.,  p.  cium,  id  est,  mortifieeiis  propria  vilia  vetfro, 
18.  faciendo  fructus  dignos  poenitentie  :  tanium 

(2)  [We  will  quote  a  few  passages,  as  scilicet  pro  singulis  voseffltgentes^qQtmtxmi 
proof.  Beda  says  (lib.  i.,  on  Luc,  c.  i.),  digna  ezpetit  poenitentia :  quod  erit  sacrifi- 
becebat,  ut,  sicut  per  superbiaih  primaa  nos-  ctum  justitia^  id  est  justum  sacnficium. 
tm  parentis  mors  in  mundum  intravit,  ita  Nam  nihil  justius  est,  qaam  qui  punit  aliens 
denuo  per  humiliiaiem  Marice  vitsB  introitus  peccata,  ut  puniat  propria :  et  ut  quisque 
panderetur.  And  (lib.  iii.,  on  Job,  c.  i.)  he  tantum  se  affligat,  quantum  foedataejus  con- 
aays :  Cum  confectos  homo  atque  consurap-  scientia  meruit,  et  sic  se  ipsum  Deo  facial 
tns  morti  et  infernalibus  ministris  appropin-  suave  sacrificiom. — Schl,} 

quaverit,  si  fuerit  quispiam  sanctorum,  qui 
Vol,  n.— E 
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the  patronage  of  saints  with  God,  by  means  of  gifts  and  superstitious  rite» 
and  ceremonies,  in  worshipping  the  images  and  statues  of  saints,  in  making 
pilgrimages  to  holy  places,  especially  to  Palestine  ;(3)  and  in  other  similar 
practices.  In  these  services,  which  were  supposed  to  have  the  greatest 
efficacy  in  procuring  salvation,  the  virtuous  and  good  were  equally  zealous 
with  ihe  vicious  and  profligate ;  the  latter,  that  they  might  cancel  their 
crimes  and  wickedness,  and  the  former,  that  they  might  obtain  earthly 
blessings  from  God)  and  secure  a  more  ready  admission  to  heavenly  bliss. 
The  true  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  we  except  the  few  doctrines  contained 
in  the  Creed,  was  wholly  unknown  in  this  age,  even  to  the  teachers  of  the 
highest  rank :  and  all  orders  of  society  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
neglecting  the  duties  of  true  piety  and  the  renovation  of  the  heart,  fear- 
lessly  gave  themselves  up  to  every  vice  and  crime,  supposing  that  God 
could  easily  be  appeased  and  become  reconciled  to  them,  by  the  interces- 
sions  and  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  by  the  friendly  offices  of  the  priests^ 
the  ministers  of  God.  The  whole  history  of  these  times  avouches  the 
truth  of  these  remarks. 

§  3.  The  Greeks  believed,  that  the  sacred  volume  had  been  adequately 
e](pounded  by  their  forefathers ;  and  of  course,  that  by  making  compi» 
lations  from  the  ancient  writers  containing  their  explanations  of  Uie  serip* 
tures,  both  good  and  bad,  they  conferred  a  great  ^vour  on  biblical  stu- 
dents.  How  judicious  these  compilations  were,  will  appear,  among  others^ 
from  the  Commentary  of  John  Bamascenus  on  St.  Paul's  epistles,  com*.^ 
pikd  from  Chrysoaiom,  The  Latin  interpreters  are  of  two  dasses.  Some, 
like  the  Greeks,  collected  and  imbodied  the  interpretations  of  the  ilithers^ 
Beda  among  others  took  this  course,  in  his  exposition  of  the  epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  compiled  from  Augustine  and  others.(4)  The  other  class  made 
trial  of  their  own  skill  in  expounding  the  sacred  volume ;  and  among  these^ 
Alcumy  Beda,  Ambrose  Auikpert  (the  interpreter  of  the  Apocalypse),  and 
a  few  others,  stand  conspicuous.  But  they  lacked  the  ability  necessary 
for  the  business  ;  and  neglecting  altogether  the  true  import  of  the  words,, 
they  hunted  after  recondite  meanings,  which  they  distributed  into  the  ai» 
Ugoricaly  the  anagogicaly  and  the  tropological  :(6)  that  is,  they  tell  us,  not 
what  the  inspired  writers  say,  but  what  they  vainly  suspect  those  writers 
would  sigr^  to  us.  We  may  name  as  examples,  AlcuifCs  Commentary 
on  John,  Beda's  allegorical  Explanations  of  the  books  of  Samuel,  and 
CharJemagne^s  Books  on  Images,  in  which  various  passages  of  scriptUTe 
are  exppunded,  according  to  the  customs  of  the  age.  (6) 

(8)  [Sack  pUgrimages  were  likewise  made    eris  Anglorum :  quod  scandalum  «et  «t  tor- 
to  Rome ;  umI  the;y  were  called  jrilgrima^es    pitudo  totiua  ecclesiae  irestrae.     See  Har- 


for  Ckriftf  and  the  performers  of  them,  Pit-    dmrCt  Concilia,  torn,  iii.,  p.  1960. — Schl.'\ 
tof  St.  Peter.    Many  disorders  attend-        (4)  On  the  Commentaries  of  BedOy  see 


ed  Ihese  pilgrimages.    Hence  Boniface,  in  Rick.  Simony  Critique  de  la  Bibliotheque 

a  letter  to  Cuthbert  archbishop  of  Canter-  Ecclesiast.  de  M.  da  Pin,  torn,  i.,  p.  S80, 

baiy,  (to  be  found  among  the  Acts  of  the  dec.     See  also  his  Exposition  of  Genesis, 

co«ncil  of  Cloveshoven,  in  England,  A.D.  derived  from  the  fathers,  in  Martene*s  The- 

747),  desiied  that  women  and  nuns  might  saar.Anecdot,  torn,  v.,  p.  111,116,140;  and 

beTaitrained  from  their  frequent  pilgrima-  his  Interp.  of  Habakkuk,  ibid.,  p.  296,  dee. 
g«  to  Rome,  alleging  this  reason :  Quia        (5)  See  Charlemagne,  de  Imaginibus,  lib. 

magna  ex  parte  pereunt,  paucis  remanenti-  i.,  p.  138. 

bva  integiis.     Perpaucae  enim  sunt  civitates        (6)  See  Charlemagne,  de  Imag.,  lib.  i..,  p. 

in  Longobardia,  Tel  in  Francia,  aut  in  Gallia,  84,  91,  123,  127,  181,  138,  186,  188,  146, 

in  qnibus  non  sit  adultera  vel  meretriz  gen-  160,  164,  165,  dtc,  passim. 
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§  4.  Charlemagne^ 8  reverence  for  the  sacred  volume  was  so  great(7) 
that  it  went  beyond  due  bounds,  and  led  him  to  believe  the  fundamental 
principles  of  all  arts  and  sciences  to  be  contained  in  the  Bible ;  a  senti- 
ment which  he  imbibed  undoubtedly  from  Alcmn  and  the  other  divines 
whom  he  was  accustomed  to  hear.(8) .  Hence  originated  his  various  efforts 
to  excite  the  clergy  to  a  more  diligent  investigation  and  explanation  of 
the  sacred  books.  Laws  enacted  by  him  for  this  pui^pose,  are  still  extant ; 
and  there  are  other  proofs,  that  on  no  subject  was  he  more  sincere. (9) 
That  errors  in  the  Latin  translation  might  be  no  obstacle  to  his  designs, 
he  employed  Alcuin  to  correct  and  improve  it  :(10)  indeed,  he  himself  spent 
some  time  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  in  correcting  such  errors.(ll) 
Some  also  tell  us,  that  he  procured  a  translation  of  the  sacred  books  into 
Gierman :  but  others  attribute  this  to  his  son  Levria  the  Pious.(12) 

§  5.  These  efforts  of  the  emperor,  had  the  effect  to  awaken  some  of  the 
slothful  and  indolent  to  exertion.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted,  that  some  of 
his  regulations  and  plans  tended  to  defeat  in  part  his  excellent  purposes. 
In  the  first  place,  he  sanctioned  the  practice  which  was  introduced  before 
his  day,  of  reading  and  expounding  only  certain  portions  of  the  sacred 
volume,  in  the  assemblies  of  worship ;  and  the  diverse  customs  of  the  dif- 
ferent churches,  he  endeavoured  to  reduce  to  one  uniform  standard.(13)  In 
the  next  place,  knowing  that  few  of  the  clergy  were  competent  to  explain 
well  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  as  the  lessons  were  called ;  be  directed  rayl 
Diaconus  and  Alcuin^  to  collect  from  the  &thers  Homilies  or  discourses  on 
these  lessons,  that  the  ignorant. and  slothful  teachers  might  .recite  them  to 


(7)  Idem :  de  Imagin.,  lib.  i.,  p.  44. 

(6)  Idem :  de  Imagin.,  lib.  i.,  p.  231, 286. 

(9)  See  Jo.  Frieky  de  Canone  Scxiptur. 
S.,  p.  184. 

(10)  C<u€ar  Baronius,  Aiinale9»  ad  aim. 
778,.^27,4tc.  Jo.  Alb,  Falnicius,  BibUotk 
Lat.  medii  aevi,  torn,  i.,  p.  137.  Histoire 
litteraire  de ia France,  torn.  iv«  p.  300. 

(11)  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  Bibliotb.  Lat. 
medii  aevi,  torn,  i,  p.  950,  &c.  Jac.  Uahcr, 
de  aaciis  et  Sciipturis  vemaculis,  p.  110, 
&c  [See  SckroecWg  Kircheitgesch.,  vol. 
xx.,  p.  196,  &c.— Tr.] 

(13)  [See  Du  Cheane,  Scriptoies  Hist. 
Fmnc,  torn,  ii.,  p.  326.— Tr.] 

(13)  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  they 
mistake,  wha  suppose  the  emperor  Charle- 
magTU  first  selected  those  portions  of  the 
sacied  volume,  which  axe  still  read  and  ex- 
pounded every  year  in  the  assemblies  of 
Christians.  For  it  appears  that  in  preceding 
centuries,  in  most  of  the  Latin  churches,  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  inspired  books  were  as- 
signed to  the  several  days  for  public  worship. 
See  Jo.  Hen.  Thamer^  Schediasma  de  ori- 
ffine  et  dignitate  pericoparum,  quae  Evanfe- 
fia  et  Cpistolae  vulgo  vocantur ;  which  has 
been  several  times  printed.  Also,  Jo.  Fr. 
Buddau,  Jsagoge  ad  Theologiam,  tom.  ii., 
p.  1640,  (Sw.  [1426,  &c.]  Yet  CharU- 
magna  bad  something  to  do  in  this  matter. 
For  whereas  b^e   this  time  the  Latin 


churches  difibred,  or  did  not  all  read  and 
expound  the  same  portions  of  the  Bible,  he 
^rvt  ordained,  that  all  the  cburehes  thiou|^ 
out  his  .dominions  should  conform  to  the 
custom  of  the  Romish  church.  For  those 
Gospels  and  Epistles^  as  they  are  called, 
which  have  been  expounded  in  public  wor- 
ship from  his  times  to  the  present,  were  used 
at  Home  as  early  as  the  sixth  century :  and 
it  is  well  known,  that  Charkmarne  topk 
pains  to  render  the  Romish  form  ofworship, 
the  common  form  of  all  the  Latins.  And 
hence,  down  to  this  day,  those  churches 
which  have  not  adopted  the  Romish  rites, 
use  for  lessons  other  Gospels  and  Epis- 
tles than  those  of  ours  and  the  other  "West- 
em  churches  which  Charles  commanded 
to  conform.  The  church  of  Milan  is  an  ex- 
ample, which  retains  the  Ambrosian  ritual ; 
likewise  the  church  of  Chur  (Curia),  Accord- 
ing to  Muratorii  Antiquitates  Ital.,  tom.  iv., 
p.  836,  and  undoubtedly  some  others.  What 
Gospels  and  Epistles  were  used  by  the 
French  and  other  Western  churches,  before 
the  times  of  Charlemagne,  may  be  learned 
from  the  ancient  Kawidars,  published  by 
Martejie  among  others.  Thesaurus  Anecdo- 
tor.,  tom.  v.,  p.  66,  and  Uom  Beda^s  dis- 
courses, ibid.,  tom.  v.,  p.  339,  dtc. ;  from 
Mabilloih  de  antiqua  Liturgia  Gallicana; 
and  from  others.  See  also  Wm,  Peyrat^ 
Anliq.  de  la  Chap,  da  B^^i  de  Fr^ce,  p.  566. 
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the  people.  This  was  the  origin  of  what  is  called  his  Homiliarium,  or  Book 
of  Homilies. (14)  And  his  example  led  others  in  this  and  the  next  age,  to 
compile  at  their  own  pleasure,  similar  works  for  the  encouragement  of 
laziness  among  the  teachers. (15)  Lastly,  the  emperor  caused  the  lives  of 
the  most  eminent  saints  to  be  collected  into  a  volume ;  so  that  the  people 
might  have  among  the  dead,  examples  worthy  of  imitation,  while  they 
had  none  among  the  living.  That  all  these  regulations  proceeded  from 
honest  and  good  intentions,  and  indeed  that  they  were  useful  in  that  age, 
no  one  can  doubt.  But  still,  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  emperor, 
they  contributed  not  a  little  to  confirm  the  indolence  of  the  public  teach- 
ers, and  to  increase  the  neglect  of  the  sacred  volume.  For  from  this  time 
onward,  most  of  the  clergy  directed  their  attention  exclusively  to  those 
portions  of  the  Bible  which  were  to  be  expounded  to  the  people,  and  did 
not  exercise  themselves  in  reading  and  examining  the  whole  volume  of 
scripture.  And  not  many  could  be  found  who  were  inclined  to  compose 
their  own  public  discourses,  rather  than  resort  to  their  HondUarium, 

§  6.  The  business  of  discussing  formally  and  systematically  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  was  scarcely  attempted  by  any  one  of  the  Latins. 
For  the  essays  of  some  few  respecting  the  person  and  natures  of  Christ, 
against  FeUx  and  EUpanduSf  and  concerning  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  other  subjects,  exhibit  no  specimens  of  thorough  investigation. 
The  whole  theology  of  the  Latins  in  this  century,  consisted  in  collecting 
opinions  and  testimonies  out  of  the  Fathers,  that  is,  from  the  theologians 
of  the  six  first  centuries ;  nor  did  any  of  them  venture  to  go  beyond  the 
views  of  the  fathers,  or  presimie  to  rely  upon  his  own  understanding. 
None  but  Irish  scholars,  in  that  age  called  Scots,  employed  philosophy, 
which  others  detested,  in  the  explanation  of  religious  doctrine8.(16)     But 


(14)  See,  on  this  subject,  the  very  labo- 
rious sod  learned  Jo.  Henr.  a  Seelen^  Selec- 
U  Litteraria,  p.  353.  [See  also  Mabilim, 
Annates  ord.  cened.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  328,  dec. 
—TV.] 

(15)  HalanuM  or  AlanuSf  for  example,  an 
Italian  abbot  of  Farfa,  compiled  in  this  same 
century  s  huge  HomiHarium,  the  preface  to 
which  was  published  by  Beimh.  Fez,  The- 
saur.  AnecdoU>r.,  torn,  vi.,  pt.  i.,  p.  83.  In 
the  next  century,  Haymo  of  Halberstadt 
made  up  a  HomUiarium;  which  has  been 
printed.  In  the  same  century,  lUbamu 
Maunut  at  the  request  of  the  emperor  Lo- 
thdre^  formed  a  Homiliarium ;  ana  likewise 
Hericus,  mentioned  by  Pezt  ubi  supra,  p. 
93.     All  these  made  use  of  the  Latin  Ian- 

Siage.  The  first  that  composed  a  Gervum 
omiliariura,  I  suppose,  was  the  celebrated 
Ottfrid  of  Weissenburg.  See  LambeciuSt 
de  Bibliotheca  Vindobon.  Augusta,  tom.  ii., 
c.  v.,  p.  419. 

(16)  I  was  aware  that  Irishmen,  who  in 
that  age  were  called  Scotchmen^  cultiTated 
and  amassed  learning  beyond  the  other  na- 
tions of  Europe  in  those  dark  times ;  that 
^ey  travelled  over  varioas  countries  of  Eu- 
rope for  the  purpose  of  learning,  but  still 
more  for  that  of  teaching ;  and  that,  in  tfau 


century  and  the  following.  Irishmen  or  Scots 
were  to  be  met  with  eveiywhere,  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  discharging  the  func- 
tions of  teachers  with  spplsuse.  But  I  was 
long  ignorant,  that  Irishmen  were  also  the 
first  who  taught  scholattie  theology  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  that  so  early  as  this  century, 
they  applied  philosophy  to  the  explanation 
of  the  Christian  religion.  The  fact  I  first 
learned  from  Benedict  of  Aniane,  some  of 
whose  short  pieces  are  published  by  Stephen 
Bahizey  Miscellaneor.  tom.  v.  He  says,  in 
his  Epist.  to  Guamarius,  p.  54 :  Avud  mod- 
emot  Mchdaetieoe,  (i.  e.,  teachers ofschools), 
maxime  apud  Scotoe,  (so  they  held  the  first 
rank  among  school  teachers),  e»t  syUogU" 
muM  delusionu  ut  dicwU^  Trinitatem,  HetU 
pereonarum,  Ua  eeee  tubelantiarum ;  (by  a 
syllogism  which  Benedict  here  calls  delueifte, 
i.  e.,  sophistical  and  fallacious,  these  Irish- 
men proved  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead  to 
be  nAetanees ;  but  the  syllogism  was  a  very 
captious  one,  as  sppears  from  what  follows, 
and  brought  the  inexperienced  into  difficul- 
ties) ;  quatenu*  ai  adeeneerit  iUectus  audie 
tor,  TVinitatem  esse  trium  substantiamm 
Deum,  trium  derogetur  euUor  Deorum :  si 
autem  ahnuerit,  persanearum  denegator  ad- 
petur.    That  is,  these  philosophic  theolo- 
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among  the  Greeks  John  Bamatcemu^  in  his /ovr  Bookt  on  ihe  orthodox  faiih, 
embraced  the  entire  theology  of  the  Christians,  in  a  systematic  form.  In 
this  work,  the  two  kinds  oftheology  which  the  Latins  call  scholastic  and 
dogmaticy  were  united.  For  the  author  uses  subtle  ratiocination  in  explain- 
iiig  doctrines,  and  the  authority  of  the  fathers  in  their  confirmation.  This 
work  was  received  by  the  Greeks  with  great  applause ;  and  gradually 
acquired  such  influence,  that  it  was  regarded  among  them  as  the  only  guide 
to  true  theology.  Yet  many  have  complained,  that  the  author  relies  more 
upon  human  reason,  and  upon  the  &ith  of  the  fathers,  than  upon  the  holy 
scriptures ;  and  that  he  thus  subverts  the  true  grounds  of  theology.(I7) 
To  this  work  must  be  added  liis  Sacred  Parallels ;  in  which  he  carefully 
collects  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  doctors  respecting  the  articles  of  faith. 
We  may  therefore  look  upon  this  writer  as  the  Thomas  and  the  Lombard 
of  the  Greeks. 

§  7.  Instructions  for  a  Christian  life  and  its  duties,  were  given  by  no  one, 
in  a  formal  treatise.  John  Carpathius  among  the  Greeks,  left  some  hortU' 
tory  discourses  (Hortatoria  Capita),  containing  little  that  deserves  much 
commendation.  In  the  monasteries,  the  opinions  of  the  Mystics  and  of 
Dionysius  Areopagita  the  father  of  them,  received  exclusive  approbation  ; 
and  John  Darenas  a  Syriac  writer,  in  order  to  gratify  the  monks,  transla- 
ted I)umysius.{l%)  The  Latins  did  no  more  than  ofier  some  precepts  con- 
ceming  vices  and  virtues  and  external  actions  ;  and  in  explaining  these, 
they  kept  close  to  the  principles  of  the  Peripatetics ;  as  may  be  seen  in 
some  tracts  of  jBedo,  and  in  the  treatise  o^Alcuin  on  the  virtues  andvices,{l^) 
To  aflbrd  the  public  some  examples  of  piety,  several  reputable  men,  as 
Bedoj  Florus,  Ahudriy  MarceHinus^  and  Ambrose  Auihpertj  composed  biog- 
raphies of  persons  who  left  high  reputations  for  piety. 

§  8.  Only  a  small  number  in  this  age,  entered  into  controversies  on  im- 
portant religious  subjects  ;  and  among  these,  there  is  hardly  an  individual 
who  merits  any  praise.  Most  of  the  Greeks  engaged  in  the  contest  about 
images ;  but  unskilfully,  and  without  precision  of  thought.  The  Latins 
entered  less  into  this  controversy,  and  expended  more  effort  in  confuting 
the  opinion  of  EUpandus  concerning  the  person  of  Christ.  John  DamaS" 
cenus  assailed  all  the  heretics,  in  a  small  but  not  a  useless  tract.  He  also 
contended  resolutely,  against  the  Manichaeans  and  Nestorians  in  particular, 
and  ventured  also  to  attack  the  Saracens.  Iii  these  writings  of  his  there 
is  some  ingenuity  and  subtilty,  but  a  want  of  clearness  and  simplicity. 
Anastasius,  an  abbot  of  Palestine,  attempted  a  confutation  of  the  Jews. 

§  9.  Of  the  controversies  that  disquieted  this  age,  the  greatest  and  the 

gians  perplexed  and  troubled  their  bearers    jmritate  vitandoj  rum  captwsa  interjecHone 

with  toifi  ^llogiam.     If  any  one  assented    linguarumj  scaeva  impaeii&ne  tnterpolartda. 

.  to  their  reasoning,  ihey  accased  him  of  tri-    The  philosophic  or  Scholastic  theology,  is 


theism ;  if  he  rejected  it,  they  taxed  him  therefore  much  more  ancient  among  the  Lat- 

with  Sahellianism.     Either  grant  that  the  ins  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

three  Persons  in  God  are  three  substances,  (17)  Jo.   Henr.  Hottinger,  Bibliotheca 

or  deny  it.     If  you  grant  it,  you  doubtless  Quadripart.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  ii.,  ^  iii.,  p.  372. 

are  a  tritheistj  and  worship  three  Grods ;  if  Martin  Chemnitz,  de  usu  et  utilitate  Locor. 

you  deny  it,  you  destroy  the  Persons,  and  commun.,  p.  26. 

fall  into  Sahellianism.     Benedict   strongly  (18)  Jos,  Sim.  Asseman,  Bibliotfa.  Ori- 

reprehends  this  subtlety  in  theological  dis-  ental.  Vatican.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  120. 

cussions ;  and  recommends  the  lore  of  sim-  (19)  I^  i"  extant  m  bis  Works,  ed.  of  Dm 

plicity.     Sed  kaec  de  Jide  et  omnis  caUidi'  Chesne,  torn,  ii.,  p.  1218. 

itUis  versutia  simpHeUateJidei  caihoUcae  est 
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most  pernicious  telated  to  tKe  worship  of  sacred  images.  Originating  in 
Greece,  it  thence  spread  over  the  East,  and  the  West,  producing  great 
harm  both  to  the  state  and  to  the  church.  The  first  sparks  of  it  appeared 
tinder  Philippicus  Bardanes,  who  was  emperor  of  the  Greeks  near  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century.  With  the  consent  of  the  patriarch  John^  in  the  year 
712,  he  removed  from  the  portico  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  a  picture 
representing  the  sixth  general  council,  which  condemned  the  Monotheliles, 
whom  the  emperor  was  disposed  to  favour  ;  and  he  sent  his  mandate  to 
Rome,  requiring  all  such  pictures  to  be  removed  out  of  the  churches.  But 
Constantme  the  Roman  pontiff,  not  only  protested  against  the  emperor's 
edict,  but  likewise  caused  pictures  of  all  the  six  general  councils  to  be 
placed  in  the  portico  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter ;  and  moreover,  having 
assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  he  caused  the  emperor  himself  to  be  con- 
demned as  an  apostate  from  the  true  religion.  These  first  commotions 
however,  terminated  the  next  year,  when  the  emperor  was  hurled  from  the 
throne.(20) 

§  10.  Under  Leo  the  Isaiirian,  a  very  heroic  emperor,  another  conflict 
ensued ;  which  was  far  more  terrific,  severe,  and  lasting.     Leo,  unable  to 


(SO)  See  Fred.  Spanheim,  Historia  ima- 
ginum  reatitnta  ;  which  was  published  bodi 
aepaiately,  and  in  his  Works,  toI.  ii.  Maim- 
beurg^s  history  of  this  controversy,  in  French, 
is  full  of  fables.  Muratorif  Annali  dltalia, 
torn,  iv.,  p.  221,  &c.  [For  the  histoiy  of 
thiscontrOTersy,  see  Wdch^s  Hist,  der  Ket- 
zereyen,  vol.  z.,  p.  66-d26,  and  vol.  xi.,  p. 
3-400 ;  also  Sckroeckh,  Kirchengesch.,  vol. 
zx.,  p.  518-602,  and  vol.  zxiii.,  p.  345-432. 
The  origin  of  this  controversy,  is  not  gener- 
ally carried  back  to  the  collision  of  Philip' 
jncuM  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  which  related 
perhaps  wholly  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Mo- 
notheiites ;  nor  is  there  good  proof,  that  the 
pontiff  ventured  to  excommunicate  the  em- 
peror. See  Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  180,  181.  The  following  re- 
maiksoif  SchUgeltx^^otCd  inserting  in  this 
place. — In  order  to  understand  the  history 
of  this  controversy  in  its  whole  extent,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  earlier  histoiy 
of  the  church,  and  to  investigate  the  origin 
oir  image-worship  smon^  Chnstians.  It  is 
obtain,  and  even  the  mipartial  Catholics 
themselves  admit  it,  that  in  the  three  first 
centuries,  and  also  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth,  pictures  were  very  rarely  to  Sb  found 
among  Christians.  See  Jhi  Piriy  Biblio- 
theque,  tom.  vi.,  p.  152,  and  Anton.  Pagi^ 
Crit.  ad  annal.  Baronii,  ann.  65,  p.  48.  In- 
deed there  were  Christian  writers  on  morals, 
who  disapproved  of  a  Christian's  pursuing 
the  trade  of  a  painter  or  statuary.  See  Ter- 
tuUiaftj  contra  Hermos-,  c.  i.,  and  de  Idolo- 
latria,  c.  3.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  seventh 
general  council,  A.D.  787,  the  use  of  staiues 
was  not  yet  introduced  into  churches ;  as 
appears  &om  the  seventh  Article  of  that 


council.  Still  less  did  the  ancient  Chris- 
tians think  of  giying  vtorship  to  images. 
The  occasion  of  introducing  images  into 
churches,  was  in  a  great  measure  the  igno- 
rance of  the  people,  which  rendered  pictures 
a  help  to  them  ;  whence  they  have  been 
called  the  peopU^s  Bible.  On  this  ground 
it  was,  that  Oregory  the  Great  censured  Sev- 
erus,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  who  had  removed 
the  pictures  out  of  the  churches  on  account 
of  tne  misuse  the  people  made  of  them. 
<rrtgory*t  Epistles,  lib.  ix.,  ep.  91.  Qmia 
€08  {vmagtnes)  adorart  vetititteti  omnino 
laudavitnus ;  fregUte  vera  reprehendimus. 
To  this  cause  may  be  added,  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  people  and  the  monks,  who  were 
influenced  very  much  by  sensible  objects^ 
and  who  began  as  early  as  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century  to  ascribe  to  the  images  mira- 
cles of  various  kinds.  They  now  began  to 
kiss  the  images,  to  bum  incense  to  them,  to 
kneel  before  them,  to  light  up  wax  candles 
for  them,  to  expect  wonders  to  be  wnmght 
by  them ;  to  place  infants  in  their  arms  at 
baptisgi,  as  if  they  were  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers ;  to  carry  them  with  them  in  Uieh: 
military  expeditions,  to  secure  a  victory  and 
give  confidence  to  the  soldiers ;  and  in  ta- 
king an  path,  to  lay  their  hand  on  them,  just 
as  upon  the  cross  and  upon  the  Gospels.  In- 
deed, nearly  the  whole  of  religion  in  this  cen- 
tury consisted  in  the  worship  of  images.  In 
particular,  the  superstitious  vrorship  of  im- 
ages proceeded  so  far  among  the  Greeks, 
that  the  rich  at  Constantinople  used  to  send 
their  bread  to  the  churches,  and  have  it  bekl 
up  before  an  image  previoualy  to  eating  it. 
SchlegeTs  note.— 2V.] 
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heax  with  the  extrayagant  superstition  of  the  Greeks  in  worshipping  re- 
ligious images,  which  rendered  them  a  reproach  hoth  to  the  Jews  and  the 
Saracens ;  in  order  to  extirpate  the  evil  entirely,  issued  an  edict  in  the  year 
726,  commanding  all  images  of  saints,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Christ 
on  the  cross,  to  be  removed  out  of  the  churches,  and  the  worship  of  them 
to  be  wholly  discontinued  and  abn^ted.  In  this  the  emperor  obeyed  the 
dictates  of  iiis  own  feelings  naturally  strong  and  precipitate,  ratl^r  than 
the  suggestions  of  prudence,  which  recommends  the  gradual  and  insensible 
extirpation  of  inveterate  superstitions*  Hence  a  civil  war  broke  out; 
first  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  a  part  of  Asia,  and  afterwards 
in  Italy.  For  the  people,  either  spontaneously,  or  being  so  instructed  by 
the  priests  and  monks,  to  whom  th^  images  were  productive  of  gain,  con- 
sidered the  emperor  as  an  apostate  from  true  religion ;  and  of  course  sup- 
posed themselves  freed  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  from  all  obliga. 
iions  of  obedience. 

§  11.  In  Italy,  the  Roman  ponti&  Gregory  II.  and  Gregory  III.  were 
the  principal  authors  of  the  revolt.  The  former  of  these  ponti£&,  when 
Leo  would  not  at  his  command  revoke  his  decree  against  images,  did  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  the  emperor,  in  his  view,  had  rendered  himself  unwor- 
thy of  the  name  and  the  privileges  of  a  true  Christian.  This  opinion  being 
^own,  the  Romans  and  the  other  people  of  Italy  who  were  subjects  of  the 
Greek  empire,  violated  their  allegiance,  and  either  massacred  or  expelled 
the  viceroys  of  Leo,  Exasperated  by  these  causes,  the  emperor  contem- 
plated making  war  upon  Italy,  and  especially  upon  the  pontiff:  but  cir- 
•cumstances  prevented  him.  Hence  in  the  year  780,  fired  with  resentment 
and  indignation,  he  vented  his  fury  against  images  and  their  worshippers, 
much  more  violently  than  before.  For  having  assembled  a  council  of  bish- 
ops, he  deposed  Germanus  bishop  of  Constantinople  who  favoured  images, 
and  substituted  Anastasius  in  his  place ;  commanded  that  images  should  be 
committed  to  the  flames,  and  inflicted  various  punishments  upon  the  advo- 
•eates  of  thenu(21)  The  consequence  of  this  severity  was,  that  the  Chris- 
tian church  was  unhappily  rent  into  two  parties ;  that  of  the  IconoduK  or 
JeonoJatraej  who  adored  and  worshipped  images,  and  that  of  the  Iconoma- 
€hi  or  IconoclastaCf  who  would  not  preserve  but  destroyed  them ;  and  these 
parties  furiously  contended  with  mutual  invectives,  abuses,  and  assassina- 
^ions.     The  course  commenced  by  Gregory  11.  was  warmly  prosecuted  by 

(21)  iLeo  was  led  on  to  one  degree  of  in-  the  edict  of  the  emperor,  hj  which  he  forbid 

novation  after  another,  by  the  opposition  to  the  toarsMpping-  of  images ;  and  required 

4u8  measures  from  the  friends  of  images.     At  their  removal,  S  the  worship  of  them  could 

first,  heproceeded  in  the  ordinary  and  leffal  not  be  prevented  by  the  mere  prohibition, 

way.    He  wished  to  hare  the  subject  dk-  And  it  was  not  till  after  the  horrible  tumult 

cussed  and  determined  in  a  general  council,  at  Constantinople,  and  the  insurrections  of 

But  the  pope  would  not  agree  to  it,  and  urged  the  Italian  prorinces,  that  he  ordered  all  im- 

that  the  emperor  should  remam  quiet,  and  ages  unon  the  church  walls  to  be  effaeedj  and 

should  not  bring  the  subject  under  agitation,  the  walls  to  be  whitewashed,  and  the  move- 

Leo's  first  requisition  was,  that  the  imam  able  images  to  be  carried  away  and  burned ; 

should  be  hung  higher  in  the  churches.    But  and  laid  heavy  punishments  upon  the  riotous 

in  this,  the  patriarch  Germamu  opposed  monks  and  blind  zealots,  who  insulted  him 

him.    And  as  the  opposition  of  this  man  to  his  face  with  the  titles  of  ilnlidkrifl,  a  sec- 

was  confined  to  no  limits,  he  was  deposed :  ond  Judas,  dtc.    See  SpatUksim,  loc.  cit., 

yet  the  emperor  allowed  him,  as  we  are  ni-  p.  115,  6cc,,  and  Btunage^  loc.  cit.,  torn.  iL 

Icnnned  by  Theophanes,  to  spend  his  life  qui-  p.  1S78.-^&JU.] 
letly  in  his  fathers  house.    Next  foUovred 
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Gregory  III.,  and  although  we  cannot  determine  at  this  distance  of  time  the 
precise  degree  of  fault  in  either  of  these  prelates,  thus  much  is  unquestion- 
ahle,  that  the  loss  of  their  Italian  possessions  in  this  contest  hy  the  Greeks, 
is  to  be  ascribed  especially  to  the  zeal  of  these  two  pontifis  in  behalf  of 
images.(22) 

§  12.  Leo^s  son  ConsUaUme^  sumamed  CcipTonymas{2Z)  by  the  furious 
tribe  of  Image-v)orsh^ppers^  after  he  came  to  Uie  throne  A.D.  741,  trod  in 
his  father's  steps ;  for  he  laboured  with  equal  vigour  to  extirpate  tlie  wor» 
ship  of  images,  in  opposition  to  the  machinations  of  the  Roman  pontiff  and 
the  monks.  Yet  he  pursued  the  business  with  more  moderation  than  hi» 
father  had  done :  and  being  aware  that  the  Greeks  were  governed  entirely 
by  the  authority  of  councils  in  religious  matters,  he  collected  a  council,  of 
eastern  bishops  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  754,  to  examine  and  decide- 
this  controversy.  By  the  Greeks  this  is  called  the  seventh  general  councils 
The  bishops  pronounced  sentence,  as  was  customary,  according  to  the  views 
of  the  emperor ;  and  therefore  condemnied  images.(24)     But  the  pertinacity 


(22)  The  Greek  writera  tell  us,  that  both 
the  Gregories  debarred  Leo,  and  subsequent- 
ly his  son  Conatantine,  from  the  sacred  com- 
munion, absolved  the  people  of  Ital^r  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance,,  and  forbid  their  pay- 
ing their  taxes  or  performing  any  act  of 
ol^dience.  And  the  advocates  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs,  Baromtts,  Sigomus^  (de  Reg- 
no Italiae),  and  numerous  others  who  follow 
afkor  these  writers,  admit,  that  all  these 
things  were  facts.  Yet  some  very  learned 
men,  particularly  among  the  French,  main- 
tain tnat  the  Gregoriea  did  not  commit  so 
gross  offences ;  they  deny  that  the  pontiffii 
either  excommunicated  the  emperors,  or  ab- 
aolved  the  people  from  their  allegiance  and 
their  duties  to  them.  See  Jo.  Laurvoi,  Epis- 
tolar.  lib.  vii.,  ep.  vii.,  p.  456,  in  his  0pp., 
tom.  ▼.,  part  ii.  Nattd.  Alexander,  Histor. 
Eccles.  select.  Capita,  Saecul  Tiii.,  Diss.  1., 
p.  466.  Peter  de  Marco,  de  Corcordia  sa- 
ceidotii  et  imperii,  lib.  iii.,  c.  xi.  Jac.  Ben. 
BoBsuet,  Defensio  declarationis  Cleri  Grallic. 
de  potest,  ecclesiastica,  part  i.,  lib.  vi.,  c. 
xii.,  p.  197.  Gumtume,  Histoire  civile  de 
N^les,  tom.  i.,  p.  400.  These  rely  chiefly 
on  the  authority  of  the  Latin  writers,  Anas- 
tashts,  Pauhu  Diaeoims,  and  others ;  wbo 
not  only  are  silent  as  to  this  audacity  of  the 
pontifib  in  assailing  and  combating  the  em- 
perors, but  also  teU  us  that  they  gave  some 
proofs  of  their  loyalty  to  the  emperors.  The 
facts  cannot  be  fully  ascertained,  on  account 
of  the  obscurity  in  the  history  of  those  times ; 
and  the  question  must  be  left  undecided. 
Tet  this  is  certain,  that  those  pontiffs  by  their 
seal  for  image-worship,  occasioned  the  revolt 
of  their  Italian  subjects  from  the  Greek  em- 
perors. [The  arguments  adduced  by  the 
apologists  for  the  popes  above  named,  seem 
to  be  conclusive  as  to  thu  point,  tfaAt  the 
popes  did  not  then  feql  themselves  to  have 


jurisdieHon  over  kings  and  emperon,  or  to- 
have  authority  to  dethrone  them  and  to  trans- 
fer their  dominions  to  other  sovereigns.  In 
particular,  Gregory  II.  stated  very  well  the 
boundary  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
power,  and  reproached  Leo  with  overleaping 
that  boundary.— Tr.] 

(23)  [**  This  nickname  was  given  to  Con- 
sUuitmet  from  his  having  defilMl  the  sacred 
font  at  his  baptism." — inoc/.] 

(24)  [This  council  was  composed  of  88& 
bishops;  a  greater  number  than  had  ever  be- 
fore been  assembled  in  any  council.  In  hi» 
circular  letter  for  calling  the  council,  the  em- 
peror directed  the  bishops  to  hold  provincial 
councils  throughout  the  empire  for  discussion 
of  the  subject,  so  that  when  met  in  the  gen- 
eral council  they  mi^^t  be  prepared  to  de- 
clare the  sense  of  tM  whole  church.  Th»- 
council  held  its  sessions  in  the  impe^l  pal- 
ace of  Hiera,  over  against  the  city  on  the 
Asiatic  shore ;  and  deliberated  from  the  tenth 
or  February  till  the  seventh  of  August,  when 
they  adjourned  to  the  church  of  St.  Meay 
ad  Blathenuu  in  Constantinople,  and  there 
published  their  decrees.  The  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  Anastasius,  died  a  few  days 
before  the  council  met;  and  the  emperor 
would  not  appoint  a  successor  to  that  see  tUI 
the  deliberations  of  the  council  were  closed, 
lest  it  should  be  thought  he  placed  a  crea- 
ture of  his  own  at  the  nead  of  it.  Of  course 
two  other  bishops,  namely,  Theodosius  ex- 
arch of  Asia,  and  Pastillut  metropolitan  of 
Pamphylia,  presided  in  the  council.  Its  acts 
and  deliberations  have  all  perished,  or  rather,. 
Been  destroyed  by  the  patrons  of  image-wor- 
ship, except  so  much  of  them  as  the  second- 
Nicene  council  saw  fit  to  quote,'  for  the  pur 
pose  of  confuting  them,  in  their  sixth  act 
{Horduin's  Concilia,  tom.  iv.,  p.  325-444.>' 
From  these  quotations  it  appears,  that  tli» 
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o[  the  superstitious,  who  were  borne  on  b^  their  zeal  for  images,  was  not  to 
be  overcome  by  these  decisions.  None  made  greater  resistance  than  the 
monks,  who  did  not  cease  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity,  and  to  excite 
sedition  among  the  people*  ConttanUne  therefore,  being  moved  with  just 
indignation,  punished  many  of  them  in  various  ways,  and  by  new  laws  bri- 
dled the  turbulence  of  this  restless  class  of  people.  Leo  IV.,  who  succeed- 
ed  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Constaniine  A.D.  775,  entertained  the 
same  views  as  his  father  and  grand&ther.  For  when  he  saw,  that  the  abet- 
tors of  images  were  not  to  be  moved  at  all  by  mild  and  gentle  measures, 
he  coerced  them  with  penal  statutes* 

§  13.  But  Leo  IV.  being  removed  by  poison,  through  the  wickedness 
of  his  perfidious  wife  IrenCf  in  the  year  760,  images  became  triumphant. 
For  that  guilty  woman,  who  governed  the  empire  during  the  minority  of 
her,  son  Constantine,  with  a  view  to  establish  her  authority,  afler  entering 
into  a  league  with  Hadrian  the  Roman  pontiff,  assembled  a  council  at 
Nice  in  Bithynia  in  the  year  786,  which  is  known  by  the  title  of  the  *cc- 
ond  Nicene  council.  Here  the  laws  of  the  emperors,  together  with  the 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  were  abrogated ;  the  worship  of 
images  and  of  the  cross  was  established ;  and  penalties  were  denounced 
against  those  who  should  maintain,  that  worship  and  adoration  were  to  be 
given  only  to  God.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  puerile  and  weak, 
3ian  the  arguments  and  proofs  by  which  these  bishops  support  their  de- 
crees.(25)     And  yet  the  Romans  would  have  those  decrees  to  be  held  sa- 


eoDDcil  deliberated  idberly,  and  reasoned  dis- 
creetly, from  Scripture  and  the  Fathers ;  that 
they  maintained,  that  all  tDorvAip  of  images 
was  contrary  to  Scriptare,  and  to  the  sense 
of  the  church  in  the  purer  ages ;  that  it  was 
idolatry,  and  forbidden  by  the  second  com- 
mandment. They  also  maintained,  that  the 
lue  of  images  in  ctrarches  and  places  of  wor- 
ship, was  a  cnstom  borrowed  from  the  pa- 
gans; diat  it  was  of  dangerous  tendency, 
and  ought  to  be  abolished.  They  acccnniing- 
ly  enacted  canons,  expressive  of  these  yiews 
and  requiring  a  corresponding  practice.  See 
Waich's  Hist,  der  Kirchenversamml.,  p.  463, 
Ac,  Cave,  Hist.  Litteraria,  vol  i.,  p.  646, 
dec.  BowefM  Lives,  of  the  Popes,  vol.  iii., 
p.  867-368,  ed.  1754.  On  the  side  of  the 
Catholics,  may  be  consulted,  Baaronnu,  An- 
nales;  and  Pagiy  Critics,  ad  ann.  754. — 

(25)  Martin  ChemnUx,  Examen  Concilii 
Trident.,  pt.  iv.,  loc.  ii.,  cap.  v.,  p.  52,  ed. 
Frankf ,  1707.  Jac.  Len/anty  Preservatif 
contre  la  Reonion  avec  le  Siege  de  Rome, 
pt.  iii.,  Lettr.  xvii.,  p.  446. — [Irene  was 
-ondoobtedly  an  ungodly,  hypocritical,  am- 
bitious woman ;  eager  after  power,  and  from 
this  passion  prone  to  dl  even  the  most  un- 
natural cruelties  ;  and  she  was  at  the  same 
time  much  devoted  to  image-wonhip.  Her 
first  step  was,  to  grant  liberty  to  every  one 
to  make  use  of  images  in  his  private  worahip. 
She  next  removed  PaxUy  rae  patriarch  of 

Vol.  n,— F 


Constantinople,  because  he  was  an  Icono^ 
clatt ;  and  made  ToaraavuM  her  secretary,  who 
was  devoted  to  images  and  to  her,  to  be  pa- 
triarch. And  as  the  imperial  guards  were 
inclined  to  iconoclasm,  and  might  five  her 
trouble,  she  caused  them  to  be  marched  out 
of  the  city,  under  pretence  of  a  foreign  in- 
vasion, and  then  disbanded  them.  At  last, 
in  the  name  of  her  son  Constaniine  who  was 
a  minor,  she  called  the  council  of  Nice.  Ta^ 
ratius  directed  the  whole  proceedings.  Tet 
there  were  two  papal  envoys  present.  In 
the  Acts,  which  we  still  have  entire,  (in  Har- 
dtttn'f  Collection,  tom.  iv.,  p.  1-820),  thm 
is  mention  of  the  representatives  {roworffpe-* 
tCiv)  of  the  two  eastern  patriarchs,  those  of 
Alexandria  and  Antioch.  But  according  to 
credible  accounts,  under  this  high  title  two 
miserable  and  illiterate  monks  were  desig- 
nated, whom  their  fellow-monJcs  had  arbitra- 
rily appointed,  and  whom  forged  lettera  le- 
ffitimated.  The  bishops  assembled,  were  at 
least  350.  Besides  these,  two  officera  of 
the  court  were  present,  as  commissionen^ 
and  a  whole  army  of  monks.  At  fint,  Con- 
stantinople was  appointed  for  the  place  of 
meeting.  But  the  Iconoclasts  who  had  the 
greater  part  of  the  army  on  their  side,  raised 
such  a  tumult,  that  the  empress  postponed 
the  meeting,  and  changed  the  place  to  Nice. 
In  the  seventh  Act  of  this  council,  a  decree 
was  made,  that  the  cross  and  the  images  of 
Christ,  Mary,  the  angels,  and  the  saints,  wen 
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cred ;  and  the  Greeks  were  as  ^rious  against  those  who  refused  to  obey 
them,  as  if  they  had  been  parricides  and  traitors.  The  other  enormi- 
ties of  the  flagitious  JrenCf  and  her  end,  which  corresponded  with  her 
crimes,(26)  it  belongs  not  to  this  history  to  nanute. 

§  14.  In  these  contests  most  of  the  Latins,^— es  the  Britons,  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  French,  took  middle  ground  between  the  contending  parties ; 
for  they  decided,  that  images  were  to  be  retained  indeed^  and  to  be  placed 
in  the  churches,  but  that  no  religious  worship  could  be  offered  to  them 
without  dishonouring  the  Supreme  Being.(27)  In  particular  Charlemagne, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  French  bishops  who  were  displeased  with  the  Ni- 
cene  decrees,  caused /our  Books  concerning  images  to  be  drawn  up  by  some 
learned  man,  and  sent  them  in  the  year  790  to  tiie  Roman  poatsS  Hadrian, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  his  approving  the  decrees  of  Nice.  In  this  work, 
the  ailments  of  the  Nicene  bishops  in  defence  of  image-worship,  are 
acutely  and  vigorously  combated.(28)  But  Hadrian  was  not  to  be  taught 
by  such  a  master,  however  illustrious,  and  therefore  issued  his  formal  oon- 
futation  of  the  book.  Charlemagne  next  assendiled,  in  the  year  794,  a 
council  of  900  bishops,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  in  order  to  re-exaouDe 
this  controversy.  This  council  approved  the  sentiments  contained  in  the 
Books  of  Charlemagne,  and  forbid  the  ^sorship  of  images.  (29)     For  the 


entitled  to  reverential  worship  {Ti/iffrtfa^ 
vpoaKMnfffti)\  that  it  was  proper  to  kiss 
them,  to  burn  incense  to  them,  ana  to  light  up 
candles  and  lamps  before  them ;  yet  that  they 
were  not  entitled  to  dirnne  loorship  (karpia). 
The  proofs  adduced  by  these  fathers  in  sup- 
port of  their  decree,  and  their  confutations 
of  the  contrary  doctrine,  betray  the  g^rossest 
ignorance  in  these  fathers,  and  their  total 
want  of  critical  sagacity,  if  not  also  some 
intentional  dishonesty.  Their  Acts  sie  full 
of  fabulous  tales  of  the  wonders  wrought  by 
images,  of  appeals  to  apocryphal  books,  of 
perversions  of  the  declarations  of  the  fathers, 
and  of  other  false  and  puerile  arguments. 
Even  Du  Pin  and  Pagi  cannot  deny  the 
fact.  And  it  seems  strange,  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  doctrines  supported  by  such  false 
reasoninffs,  to  become  the  prevailing  doc- 
trines of  the  whole  church.  See  Waieh*9 
Historic  der  Kirchenversamml,  p.  477,  &c. 

(26)  This  most  atrocious  woman  procured 
the  death  of  her  own  son  ComtanHne,  in  or- 
•der  that  she  might  reign  alone.  But  in  the 
year  803,  she  was  banished  by  the  emperor 
Nieevhorus  to  the  island  of  Lesbos,  where 
flhe  aied  the  year  following. 

(27)  On  the  abhorrence  of  the  Britons  of 
image- worship,  see  Henr.  Spdmanf  ad  Con- 
cilia Maffps  Britannia,  tom.  i.,  p.  73,  dee. 

(28)  These  Books  of  CharUmagw  de 
Imaginibus,  are  still  extant,  republished  after 
becoming  very  scaice,  with  a  very  learned 
preface,  by  Chrittoph.  Aug.  HeumaMi,  Han- 
over, 1731,  8vo.  The  venerated  name  of 
the  emperor  CkaHemagnet  is  attached  to 


the  work ;  but  it  is  easy  to  discover,  that 
it  was  the  production  of  a  learned  man  bred 
in  the  schools,  or  of  a  theologian,  and  not 
of  the  emperor.  Some  very  learned  men 
have  coniectured,  that  Cktuiemagnt  em- 
ployed Alemn  his  preceptor  to  draw  up  the 
book.  See  Heumann's  Preface,  p.  61,  and 
the  illustrious  Bumw,  Historia  imperii  Ger- 
manici,  tom.  i.,  p^  400.  Nor  wovdd  I  con- 
temn the  conjecture.  And  yet  it  appears  to 
me  somewhat  doubtful,  for  when  diese  Booka 
were  written,  Akum  was  resident  in  Eng- 
land, as  is  manifest  from  his  history,  he  hav- 
ing gone  to  England  in  769,  whence  he  did 
not  return  till  the  year  793. 

(29)  See  especially,  Jo,  MabiUan,  whQ  is 
ingenuous  on  this  subject,  in  his  Praef.  ad 
Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.,  torn,  v.,  p.  v., 
dec. ;  also  Geo.  Banchctu^  CoUatio  ad  (Con- 
cilium Fnnkfordiense,  Aigentor.,  1649, 4to. 
[The  conncil  of  Frankfort  was  properly  a 
general,  though  not  an  acumentcoL  conn- 
cil ;  for  it  was  assembled  from  all  the  coun- 
tries subject  to  ChaHemagne;  Germaay, 
France,  Aquitain,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Dele- 
gates from  the  nope  were  present.  Charter 
magne  presided.  Two  subjects  were  dis- 
cussed ;  the  heresy  of  FeUx  of  Ursel,  and 
the  subject  of  image-wor^p.  Ckanemagne 
laid  his  Books  de  Imaginibus  before  the 
council.  The  council  approved  of  them; 
and  passed  resolvee  in  conformity  with  diem, 
that  is,  disapfnovine  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Nicene  council,  and  deciding  that,  while  im- 
ages were  to  be  retained  in  churches  as  or- 
namental and  inalncUve,  yet  no  kind  of  wor- 
ship whatever  was  to  be  given  to  then.    6m 
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Latins,  it  seems,  did  not  in  that  age  deem  it  impious  to  dispute  the  cor. 
rectness  of  the  decisions  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  to  discard  his  opinions. 
§  15.  While  these  contests  respecting  images  were  raging,  another  con- 
troversy  sprung  up  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  respecting  the  jvo- 
cession  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  which  the  Latins  contended  was  from  both  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  but  the  Greeks,  that  it  was  only  from  the  Father. 
The  origin  of  this  controversy  is  involved  in  much  obscurity ;  but  as  it  is 
certain,  that  the  subject  came  up  in  the  council  of  (xentilli  near  Paris,  A.D. 
767,  and  was  there  agitated  with  the  ambassadors  of  the  Greek  emperor,(30) 
it  is  most  probable,  that  the  controversy  originated  in  Greece,  amid  the 
coiUsionB  respecting  images.  As  the  Latins  defended  their  opinion  on 
this  subject,  by  app^ding  to  the  Gonatuitinopolitan  creed,  which  the  Span- 
iards first  and  afterward  the  French  had  enlarged,  (though  at  what  time, 
or  on  what  occasion,  is  not  known),  by  adding  the  words  {JUoqae)  tmdfrsm 
the  Son^  to  the  article  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  Greeks  charged  the 
LatiDfl  with  hairing  the  audacity  to  corrupt  the  creed  of  the  'church  uni. 
▼efsal,  by  tlus  interpolation ;  which  they  <cieilominated  sacrilege.  From  a 
ecmtest  about  a  doctrine  therefore,  it  became  a  controversy  about  the  in- 
sertion of  a  word.(81)  In  the  following  century,  this  dispute  became  more 
violent,  and  it  accelerated  the  separation  of  the  Eastern  from  the  Western 
churche8.(32) 

WoieVf  HUtorie  d6i  KiieheDveiMmmlnii-  AiU,  PWt  Critic*  in  Baronium,  torn,  iii., 

gen,  p.  483,  &c.,  and  Hardxiin^s  Concilia,  p.  323,  thinks  that  the  controyerey  grew  out 

torn.  17.,  p.  904,  can.  2. —  TV.]  of  the  contest  respecting  images ;  that  be- 

(30)  See  Car.  U  dnnie,  Annales  Eccle-  cause  the  Latins  pronoonced  &e  Ghreeks  to 
■iast.  Francor.,  torn,  v.,  p.  696.  be  heretics  for  opposing  images,  the  Greeks 

(31)  Men  of  eminence  fbr  leeraing,  have  retsiiatad  the  charge  of  heresy  upon  the  Lat- 
generaUy  supposed  that  this  controversy  com-  ins,  for  holding  that  the  Holy  Spirit  pioceed- 
menced,  recocting  the  word  fiHoque^  which  ed  from  the  Son  as  well  as  the  Father.  But 
some  of  the  Latins  had  added  to  the  Con-  this  is  said  without  authority,  and  without 
atantinopoliun  creed ;  and  that  from  dispu-  proof*,  and  is  therefore  only  a  probable  con- 
ting  about  the  leord,  they  proceeded  to  dis-  jecture. 

pote  aboot  the  thing.  See,  above  all  others,  (32)  See  PtUr  Ptthoenu,  Historia  eon- 
Jo.  JlfoMfibfi,  (whom  very  many  folldw),  troversiae  de  processione  Spir.  SancU ;  sub- 
Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.,  torn,  v.,  Ptaef.,  joined  to  his  Codez  Canonum  ecclesiae  Ro- 
p.  iv.  But  with  due  deference  to  those  ereat  man.,  p.  355,  dtc.  JtftcA.  U  Quien^  Oriens 
men,  I  would  say,  the  fact  appears  to  nave  Christianas,  torn,  iii.,  p.  854.  Oerh.  Jo. 
been  otherwise.  The  contest  commenced  Voftnu^  de  tribus  Symbolis,  Diss,  iii.,  p. 
respecting  the  doctrine,  and  afterwards  ex-  66,  but  especially  Jo.  Geo.  Wakht  Historia 
tended  to  the  word  jUtoaue^  ot  to  the  inter-  controversiae  de  processione  Spiritus  Sancti, 
polation  of  the  creed.  From  the  council  of  Jenae,  1761,  8vo.  [Respecting  the  opii^n 
GentiUi  it  is  manifest,  that  the  dispute  aboot  of  the  fathers  of  the  six  first  centuries,  on 
the  dodrrne  had  existed  a  long  time,  when  this  subject,  see  Jiiwueher'g  Dogmengeech., 
the  dispute  abont  the  toord  commenced,  vol.  iii.,  p.  600-606. — TV.] 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


HISTORY  OF  BITBS  AND  CEBEMONIES. 
^  1.  CereoiODies  Mnltiptied. — f  8.  Zeal  of  Charlemagne  for  the  Romish  Rites. 

§  1»  Thb  religion  of  this  century  consisted,  almost  wholly,  in  ceremo- 
nies  and  external  marks  of  piety.  It  is  therefore  not  strange,  that  every 
where  more  solicitude  was  manifested  for  multiplying  and  regulating  these, 
than  for  correcting  the  vices  of  people,  and  removing  their  ignorance  and 
impiety.  The  mode  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  supper,  which  was  consid- 
ered the  most  important  part  of  the  worship  of  God,  was  protracted  to  a 
greater  length ;  and  deformed  rather  than  rendered  august^  by  the  addition 
of  various  regulations.(l)  The  clear  traces  of  what  are  called  private  or 
solitary  masses,  were  now  distinctly  visible ;  although  it  is  uncertain,  wheth- 
er they  were  sanctioned  by  ecclesiastical  law,  or  introduced  by  the  author- 
ity of  individuals.(2)  As  this  one  practice  is  sufficient  to  show  the  igno- 
rance and  degeneracy  of  the  times,  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  others. 

§  2.  Charlemagne,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  was  disposed  to  impede 
the  progress  of  superstition  to  some  extent.  For  besides  forbidding  the 
worship  of  images,  as  we  have  already  seen  ;  he  defined  the  number  of 
the  holy  days,(3)  rejected  the  consecration  of  bells  with  holy  water,(4) 


(1)  [We  here  stibioin  a  few  facts,  from 
which  it  will  appear,  how  much  superstition 
then  di^onoored  this  holy  ordinance  of 
Christ.  Pope  Oregory  III.,  among  his  de- 
cisions, (in  Harduin*9  Concilia,  torn,  iii.,  p. 
1826,  No.  28),  gives  the  following  :  '« If  any 
one  throng  negligence,  shall  destroy  the 
eucharist,  i.  e.,  the  sacrifice;  let  hun  do 
penance  one  year,  or  three  Quadragesimas. 
If  he  lets  it  fall  on  the  ground,  carelessly, 
he  must  sing  fifty  Psalms.  Whoever  neg- 
lects to  take  care  of  the  sacrifice,  so  that 
worms  get  into  it,  or  it  lose  its  colour  or 
taste,  must  do  penance  thirty  or  twenty 
days ;  and  the  sacrifice  must  be  burned  in 
the  fire.  Whoever  turns  up  the  cup  at  the 
close  of  the  solemnity  of  the  mass,  must  do 
penance  forty  days.  If  a  drop  from  the  cup 
shiiuld  fall  on  the  altar,  the  minister  must 
suck  up  the  drop,  and  do  penance  three 
days;  and  the  linen  cloth  wnich  the  drop 
touched,  must  be  washed  three  times,  over 
the  cup,  and  the  water  in  which  it  is  washed 
be  cast  into  the  fire.'*  This  same  passaffe 
occurs  m  the  Capitula  of  Theodore^  archbish- 
op of  Canterbuiy,  cap.  51. — Schl.} 

(2)  See  CharUmagne  de  Imaffinibus,  lib. 
ii.,  p.  246.  Geo.  CaUxiuSt  de  Missis  soli- 
tarus,  ^12,  and  others.  [The  private  or 
tchUary  masses,  wore  so  called,  to  distin- 


guish them  from  the  fuiUc,  or  those  in 
which  the  eucharist  was  imparted  to  the 
congregation;  and  they  were  masses,  in 
which  the  priest  alone  partook  of  the  eu- 
charist. The  introduction  of  these  private 
maases,  led  to  a  more  rare  distribution  of 
the  eucharist  to  the  assemblv ;  at  first,  only 
on  the  three  principal  festivafs,  and  at  length, 
but  once  a  year. — Schl.'\ 

(3)  [At  the  Council  of  Mayence,  A.D. 
813,  {Harduin,  Concil,  tom.  iv.,  p.  1016, 
can.  24-28),  the  number  of  fast  tSad  feas( 
days  was  defined,  according  to  the  pleasure 
of  ConsUuUinef  as  follows:  Four  greet 
fasts ;  namely,  the  first  week  in  March,  the 
second  week  in  June,  the  third  week  in  Sep- 
tember, and  the  last  full  week  in  December 
previous  to  Christmas  day.  In  all  these 
weeks,  there  were  to  be  public  litanies  and 
masses  at  nine  o'clock,  on  the  Wednesdays, 
Fridays,  and  Saturdays.  The  festivalSf  in 
addition  to  all  the  Sundays  of  the  year,  were 
to  be,  Easter  day,  with  the  whole  week ; 
Ascension  day  ;  Whitsunday  ;  the  nativity 
(martyrdom)  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  of 
St.  John  Baptist ;  the  Assumption  of  St. 
Maiy  ;  the  dedication  of  St.  Michael ;  nativ«> 
ities  of  St.  Remigius,  St.  Msrtin,  St  An- 
drew ;  Christmas,  four  days  ;  the  first  day 
of  Januaiy ;  Epiphany  ;  and  the  purification 
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and  made  other  commendable  regu1ati(Mis.  Yet  he  did  not  effect  much ; 
and  chiefly  from  this  cause  among  others,  that  he  was  excessively  attached 
to  the  Roman  pontifis,  who  were  patrons  of  such  as  loved  ceremonies. 
His  father,  Pepitiy  had  before  required  the  mode  of  singing  practised  at 
Rome,  to  be  every  where  introduced*(5)  Treading  in  his  steps,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  repeated  exhortations  of  the  pontiff  Hadrian,  Charlemagne 
took  vast  pains  to  induce  all  the  churches  of  Latin  Christians,  not  only  to 
copy  after  the  Romish  church  in  this  matter,  but  to  adopt  the  entire  forms 
of  the  Romish  worship.  (6)  There  were  however  a  few  churches,  as  those 
of  Milan,  Chur,  dec,  which  could  not  be  persuaded  by  any  arguments  or 
inducements,  to  change  their  old  forms  of  religious  worship. 


CHAPTER  V, 


BISTORT   OF  HERESIES. 

f  1.  Ancieat  Sects  recover  Strength. — ^  2.  Clement  and  Adalbert.— 4  3.  Felix  and 

EUpandoa. 

§  1.  The  ancient  sects,  the  ilnat»,itfamc^bii«iifw,  and  Morc^^ 
often  depressed  by  the  operation  of  penal  laws,  acquired  new  strength  in 
the  East,  and  gained  many  adherents,  amid  those  perpetaul  calamities 
under  which  the  Greek  empire  8truggled«(l)  The  monotheUies,  to  whose 
«aus6  the  emperor  PhiUppicug  and  other  persons  of  distinction  were  well 
wishers,  made  advances  in  many  places.  The  condition  also  of  the  Nes- 
torians(2)  and  Monopliysites,(8)  was  easy  and  agreeable  under  the  domin* 


of  St.  Mary ;  together  with  the  feativala  of 
the  martyrt  and  confeaaors,  mterred  in  each 
pariah ;  and  the  dedication  of  a  church.—^ 

(4)  [Amoiiff  the  Capitula  of  Charlemagne, 
MM  given  by  Harduin,  (Concilia,  torn.  iT.,  p. 
€46),  there  ia  one,  No.  18,  **  Ut  cloceae  mm 
iaptize7Uur."^Tr.'\ 

<5)  [See  the  Capitulare  Aquiagranenae, 
No.  80,  in  HarduirCe  Concilia,  torn  'vr.,  p. 
«43.— TV.] 

(6)  See  Charlemagne^  de  Imaginibna,  lib. 
i.,  p.  52.  Eginhard^  de  vita  CaroU  Magni, 
c.  xxvi.,  p.  94,  ed.  Beaael.  and  othera. 

(1)  Among  the  barbaroua  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, there  were  atiU  some  Ariana  re- 
maining. 

(2)  [From  Aeetman,  we  obtain  some 
knowledge  of  the  Neatorian  patriarchs ;  the 
most  diatinguiahed  of  whom,  were  the  fol- 
lowing. Ananjeeu,  under  whom  the  Sigan 
monument  was  erected,  A.D.  781.  Tinuh 
tkeus,  who  Bucceeded  Ananjeau,  and  greatly 
extended  the  aect  by  the  conversion  of  pa- 
gan nationa  near  the  Caapian  Sea,  and  in 


Tartaiy.  He  left  many  aermona,  an  ezpo- 
aition  of  John's  Gospel,  eccleaiaatical  can- 
ona,  polemic  writinga,  a  treatise  on  aatrono- 
my,  and  900  letters.  From  him  we  get 
kifowledge  of  aeveral  other  wiitera,  and  of 
the  divisions  caused  by  them.  But  aa  theae 
had  no  influence  on  the  churchea  of  Europe, 
we  may  paas  them  by.  See  alao  BoMmgar- 
taCt  Auazug  der  Kirchengeach.,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
1316,  &c.--5c«.] 

(3)  [Of  the  Monophysite  patriarcha  and 
writera,  we  likewijM  obtain  some  knowledge 
from  Aeseman.  Conspicuous  aa  writers 
among  them  were,  Elxae  of  Sigara,  who 
commented  on  the  books  of  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen ;  and  Theodosnu  of  Edessa,  who 
wrote  poema.  Amonff  the  Maronitea,  the 
patriarch  TheophUut  obtained  renown.  He 
appears  to  have  been  the  same  peraon  with 
that  Maronite  author  of  the  aame  name,  who 
lived  about  AD.  785,  and  who  not  only 
translated  Homer  into  Syriac,  but  also  com- 
posed large  hiatorical  worka.  See  BoMm- 
garUn,  aa  above,  p.  1818.— S^.] 
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ion  of  the  Arabians ;  nor  were  they  without  ability  to  annoy  the  Greeks, 
their  foes,  and  to  propagate  their  faith  abroad. 

§  2.  In  the  new  Germanic  churches,  collected  by  Boniface^  theie  were 
many  perverse  men  who  were  destitute  of  true  religion,  if  confidence  may 
be  placed  in  Boniface  and  his  friends.  But  this  cannot  well  be,  becausfs 
it  appears  from  many  circumstances,  that  the  persons  whom  he  calls  patrons 
of  error,  were  Irishmen,  Franks,  and  others,  who  would  not  subject  them- 
selves to  the  control  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  which  Boniface  was  labouring 
to  extend.  Among  others  the  most  troublesome  to  him  were,  Adalbert  a 
Frenchman,  who  obtained  consecration  as  a  bishop,  against  the  will  of  Bon- 
iface ;  and  Clement  a  Scot,  that  i%  an  Irishman.  The  former,  who  crea- 
ted disturbance  in  Franconia,  appears  to  have  been  not  altogether  free  from 
error  and  crime  ;(4)  for  not  to  mention  other  instances  of  his  disregard  to 
truth,  there  is  sti|l  extant  an  Epistle,  which  he  falsely  asserted  was  written 
by  Jestu  Christ,  and  brought  down  from  Heaven  by  Michael  the  archan- 
gel.(5)     The  latter  excelled  perhaps  Boniface  himself,  in  knowledge  of  the 


(4)  See  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  FmncB, 
torn,  iv.,  p.  82,  6lc. 

(5)  The  EpisUe  ia  published  by  Steph. 
BtUnzef  in  the  Capitularia  Regum  Franco- 
ram,  torn,  ii.,  p.  1896.  ISemUrt  in  his  Hist 
Ecdes.  fldecta  Capita,  torn,  ii.,  p.  185,  dec, 
conjectures  that  this  Epistle  was  fabricated 
by  the  enemies  of  Adalbert^  and  palmed 
upon  him  S6t  the  sake  of  injoiing  him.  This 
howerer  is  doubtful.  The  caption  of  the 
epistle  purports,  that  it  is  an  Epistle  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  whioh 
fell  down  at  Jerusalem',  and  was  found  by 
the  archangel  Michael  near  the  gate  of 
Ephraim ;  roat  a  prieat  read  it,  transcribed 
it,  and  sent  it  to  another  priest,  who  sent 
it  into  Arabia.  After  passing  through  many 
hands,  it  came  at  lengUi  to  Rome,  £c.  Ac- 
companying this  letter,  as  transmitted  by 
Bomface  to  the  pope,  was  a  biography  of 
Adalbert ;  which  stated,  that  his  motoer  had 
a  marvellous  dream  before  his  birth,  which 
was  interpreted  to  signify  that  her  child 
would  be  a  distinguished  man ;  and  also  a 
payer,  said  to  have  been  composed  by  him, 
m  which  he  invoked  four  or  five  angels  by 
name,  that  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
The  letter  of  Bomface  containing  the  accu- 
sations against  both  Adalbert  and  Clemens, 
states  that  he,  Boniface^  had  now  laboured 
thirty  years  amonz  tne  Franks,  in  the  midst 
of  great  trials  and  opposition  from  wicked 
men  ;  that  his  chief  reliance  had  been  on 
the  protection  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  whose 
pleasure  he  had  always  followed ;  that  his 
ffreatest  trouble  had  been  with  "  two  most 
base  publie  heretics  and  blasphemers  of  God 
and  the  Catholic  faith,'''  Adalbert  a  French- 
roan,  and  Clement  a  Scotchman,  who  held 
different  errors,  but  were  equal  in  amount  of 
criminality.  And  he  prays  the  pontiff  to 
defend  him  against  ^ese  men  ;  and  to  re- 


stiwn  ibem,  by  imprisonment  and  excom- 
munication, from  annoying  the  churches. 
For  said  he,  *'  On  account  of  these  men,  I 
incur  persecution,  and  the  enmity  and  the 
curses  of  many  people  ;  and  the  church  of 
Christ  suffers  obstructions  to  th6  progress 
of  the  faith  and  holy  doctrine.*'  Of  Adal- 
bert, he  says  :  "  The  people  say  respecting 
him,  that  I  have  deprived  them  of  a  most 
holy  apostle,  patron,  and  intereeseor,  a  work- 
er of  miracles,  and  a  shower  of  eigne.  But 
your  piety  will  judge  from  his  works,  after 
bearing  his  life,  whether  he  is  not  one  clad 
in  sheep's  clothing,  and  a  ravening  wolf 
within.  For  be  was  a  hypociite  in  eariy 
life,  asserting  Chat  an  angel  in  human  fotm 
brought  to  him  from  distant  countries  relics 
of  marvellous  sanctity,  but  of  whom,  it  was 
uncertain ;  and  that  by  means  of  these  rel- 
ics, he  could  obtain  from  God  whatever  be 
asked.  And  then,  with  this  pretence,  as 
Paul  predicted,  he  entered  into  many  houses, 
and  led  captive  silly  women,  laden  with  sins, 
and  carried  away  by  divers  lusts ;  and  he 
seduced  a  multitude  of  the  rustics,  who  said 
that  he  was  a  man  of  apostolic  sanctity,  and 
wrought  signs  and  wonders.  He  ;iext  hired 
some  ignorant  bishops  to  ordain  him,  con- 
trary to  the  canons,  without  assigning  hiok 
a  ^ecific  charge. — He  then  became  so  in- 
solent as  to  assume  equality  with  the  apos- 
tles of  Christ ;  and  disdained  to  dedicate  a 
church  to  any  apostle  or  martyr;  and  re- 
proached the  people  for  being  so  eager  to 
visit  the  thresholds  of  the  holy  apostles. 
Afterwards,  he  ridiculously  consecrated  ora- 
tories to  his  own  name,  or  rather  defiled 
them.  He  also  erected  small  crosses  and 
houses  for  prayer,  in  the  fields,  and  at  fount- 
ains, and  wherever  he  saw  fit ;  and  directed 
public  prayers  to  be  there  offered ;  so  that 
great  multitudes  despising  the  bishops,  and 
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true  religion  of  Chriat ;  and  he  is  therefore  not  improperly  placed  by  m^j, 
among  the  witnesses  for  the  truth,  in  this  barharous  age.(6)  Both  were 
condemned  by  the  Roman  pontiff  ZachariaSy  at  the  instigation  of  BontfacCf 
in  a  council  at  Rome  A.D.  748.    And  both,  it  appears,  died  in  prison. 

§  8.  Much  greater  commotions  were  produced  in  Spain,  France,  and 
Germany,  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  by  Felix,  bishop  of  Urgel  in 
Spain,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  piety.  JBeing  consulted  by  Elipandus 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  respecting  his  opinion  of  the  sonship  of  Christ  the  Son 
of  God ;  he  answered,  hi  the  year  783,  that  Christ  as  God  was  truly  and 
by  nature  the  Son  of  God ;  but  that  as  a  man,  he  was  the  Son  of  God  only 
in  name  and  by  adoption.  Elipandus  imbibed  this  doctrine  from  his  pre- 
ceptor, and  disseminated  it  in  the  provinces  of  Spain,  while  Felix  spread 
it  in  Septimania  [or  Languedoc].  But  in  the  view  of  the  pontiff  Hadrian, 
and  of  most  of  the  Latin  bishops,  this  opinion  seemed  to  revive  the  error 
attributed  to  NestoriuSf  or  to  divide  Christ  into  two  persom.  Hence  FeUx 
was  judged  guilty  of  heresy,  and  required  to  change  his  opinion  ;  first  in 
the  cooncil  of  Narfo(Mme,  A.D.  768 ;  then  at  Ratisbon  in  Germany,  A.D. 
792 ;  also  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  A.D.  794;  and  afterwards  at  Rome, 
A.D.  799 ;  and  lastly,  in  the  council  of  AJx-la-Chapelle.  And  he  revoked 
his  opinion  ostensibly,  but  not  in  reality ;  for  he  died  in  it  at  Lyons,  where 
he  was  banished  by  Charlemagne, {7)    No  law  of  thinking  could  be  imposed 


fomking  the  ancient  chnrcfaes,  held  their 
religious  meetings  in  such  places ;  and 
would  say,  The  merits  of  St.  Adalbert  will 
aid  us.  He  also  gave  his  nails  and  locks  of 
his  hair,  to  be  kept  in  remembrance  of  him, 
and  to  be  placed  with  the  relics  of  St.  Peter, 
the  prince  of  apostles.  And  finally,  what 
aupean  the  summit  of  his  wickedness  and 
blssphemy  against  Grod,  when  people  came 
and  prostrated  themselves  before  him  to 
confess  their  sins,  he  said  :  I  know  all  your 
sins,  for  all  secrets  are  known  to  me ;  re- 
turn securely,  and  in  peace,  to  your  habita- 
tions. And  all  that  the  holy  Uospel  testi- 
fies as  done  by  hypocrites,-  he  has  imitated, 
in  his  dress,  his  walk,  and  his  deportment.*' 
— The  Epistle  then  describes  the  wicked- 
ness of  Clementj  thus  :  "  The  other  heretic, 
whose  name  is  Clement,  opposes  the  Cath- 
olic church,  and  renounces  and  confutes  the 
canons  of  the  church  of  Christ.  He  refuses 
to  abide  by  the  treatises  and  discourses  of 
the  holy  fathers,  Jerome,  AugusHnej  and 
Gregory.  Despising  the  decrees  of  coun- 
cils, he  affirms,  that  in  his  opmion,  a  man 
can  be  a  Christian  bishop,  and  bear  the  title, 
after  being  the  father  of  two  sons,  begotten 
in  adultery  [i.  e.,  in  clerical  wedlock].  In- 
troducing Judaism  again,  he  deems  it  right 
for  a  Christian  if  he  pleases,  to  mairy  the 
widow  of  his  deceased  brother.  Also,  con- 
trary to  the  faith  of  the  holy  fathers,  he  main- 
tains, that  Christ  the  Son  of  God  descended 
into  hell,  and  liberated  all  that  were  there 
detained  in  prison,  believers  and  unbelievers, 
wonhippers  of  God  and  worshippers  of  idols. 


And  many  other  horrible  things  he  afiirms, 
respecting  divine  predestination,  and  con- 
travening the  Catholic  faith.*'  See  Hardu- 
iV«  Concilia,  torn,  iii.,  p.  1936-1940. — 7r.] 

(6)  The  errors  of  Clement  are  enumera- 
'tcd  by  Boniface,  Epist.   cxzzv.,   p.   189. 

[See  them  stated,  m  the  concluding  part  of 
the  preceding^  note. — Tr.]  Among  these 
errors,  there  is  certainly  no  one  that  is  cap- 
ital. See  Jac.  Uehcr,  Sylloge  Epistolar. 
Hibemicarum,  p.  12,  and  Nouveau  Diction- 
naire  histor.  crit.,  tom.  i.,  p.  133,  6lc. 
[For  the  history  of  the  controversy  with 
both  Adalbert  and  Clemetit,  see  Watch's 
Historie  der  Ketzereyen,  tom.  x.,  p.  3-66. 
—Tr.} 

(7)  The  authors  who  have  treated  of  the 
sect  of  Felix,  are  enumerated  by  Jo.  Alb. 
Fabricitu,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Lat.  medii 
aevi,  tom.  ii.,  p.  482.  To  these,  add  Peter 
de  Marca,  in  the  Marca  Hispsnica,  lib.  iii., 
c.  12,  p.  368,  <fcc.  Jo.  de  Ferrerat,  His- 
toire  generate  d'Espagne,  tom.  ii.,  p.  518, 
523,  528,  535,  &c.,  560.  Jo.  MabiUon, 
Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.,  tom.  v.,  Praef., 
p.  ii.,  &c.  Of  Felix  in  particular,  account 
is  given  by  DorrUn.  Colonia,  Histoire  litter, 
de  la  ville  de  Lyon,  tom.  ii-i  JP-  79,  and  by 
the  Benedictine  monks,  in  Histoire  litte- 
raire  de  la  France,  tom.  iv.,  p.  434,  &c. 
[This  sect  is  fully  treated  of,  in  C.  W.  F. 
Watches  Hist,  der  KeUer.,  vol.  iz.,  p.  667- 
940 :  and  in  his  Historia  Adoptianorum, 
Gotting.,  1755,  8vo.  See  also  Schroeckh, 
Kirchengeschichte,  vol.  zx.,  p.  459-498 
—TV.] 
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on  EUpandus  by  the  Christians,  because  he  lived  under  the  Saracens  of 
Spain.  Many  believe,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the  disciples  of  FeUx 
who  were  called  AdoptUndstSf  differed  from  other  Christians,  not  in  reality, 
but  only  in  words,  or  in  the  mode  of  stating  their  views.(8)  But  as  Felix 
was  not  uniform  in  his  language,  those  who  accuse  him  of  the  Nestorian 
error  have  some  grounds  of  argument. 


<8)  Jo.  Geo.  Dorscheut,  CoUat.  ad  Con- 
cilium Francof.y  p.  101.  Sam.  WerenfeU^ 
de  LogomachlM  Eraditor.,  in  bis  0pp.,  p. 
469.  Jac.  Batnagty  Praef.  ad  Etherium ; 
in  Henr.  Canini  Lectionibus  Antiquis,  torn, 
ii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  284.  CUo,  Calixtui,  in  his 
Tract  on  this  subject;  and  others.  iDr. 
Walchy  in  his  Historia  Adoptianor.,  consid- 
ers Feiix  as  not  a  Nestorian ;  and  yet  he 
regards  the  coutioTersy  as  not  merely  about 
words.  The  substance  of  Felix*s  views  he 
thus  states  :  Christ  as  a  man,  and  without 
regard  to  the  personal  union  of  the  two  na- 
tures, was  bom  a  $nvant  of  Godf  though 


without  sin.  From  the  condition  of  a  ser- 
vantf  he  passed  into  that  of  a  free  person^ 
when  God  at  his  baptism  pronounced  him 
htM  dear  Son,  This  transaction  was  his 
adoptionj  and  Ukewise  his  regeneration. 
The  title  of  God,  belongs  to  him  indeed  as 
a  man,  but  not  properly,  for  he  is  God  onlj 
nuncupatively.  Thus  did  Felix  utter  some- 
thing unsuitaole  and  new;  but  his  innovtr' 
tion  vras  not  a  ground  for  so  great  sn  alarm 
throughout  the  whole  church,  as  if  he  had 
assailed  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chiis- 
tianity.— Tr.] 


CENTURY    NINTH. 
PART  I. 

THE   EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE    CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PHOSPEROTJS  EVENTS   IN  THE   HISTOET  OP  THE  OHITRCH. 

^  1,  2.  The  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Cimbrians  converted.— 4  3.  The  Bul^ans,  Bohemiani, 
and  MorayianB.— 4  4.  The  Slavonian  tribes,  the  Rassians. — i  5.  Esumate  of  these  Con- 


§  1.  So  long  as  Charlemagne  lived,  which  was  till  the  year  814,  he 
omitted  no  means  which  he  deemed  requisite^  to  propagate  and  establish 
Christianity  among  the  Huns,  the  Saxons,  the  Frieslanders,  and  others.(l) 
But  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  he  did  not  omit  to  employ  violence  and  war. 
His  son,  Letois  the  Meek,  had  the  same  zeal  for  propagating  Christianity, 
though  greatly  his  inferior  in  other  respects,  under  his  reign,  a  conve- 
nient opportunity  was  presented  for  planting  Christianity  among  the  north, 
em  nations,  especially  the  Danes  and  Swedes. (2)  Harald  Khdc,  a  petty 
sovereign  of  Jutland,  being  expelled  his  kingdom  by  Regner  Lodhrock  in  the 
year  826,  applied  to  the  emperor  for  his  assistance.  Leiois  promised  him 
aid,  on  condition  that  he  would  embrace  Christianity  himself^  and  admit 
teachers  of  the  Christian  religion  into  his  country.     Harald  acceded  to  the 


(1)  [Amonff  these  belong  the  Cariothians. 
They  had  indeed  partially  received  Christi- 
anity in  the  preceding  centuiy,  from  VhgU- 
ius  bishop  of  Saltsburg.  For  Boruth  the 
duke  of  Carinthia,  when  he  committed  his 
son  Coriutus  to  the  Bavflrians  as  a  hostage, 
requested  that  he  might  be  baptized  and  ed- 
ucated as  a  Christian :  and  he  also  reqaest- 
ed  the  same  in  regard  to  his  nephew  Cheti- 
max.  NoWf  as  both  these  afterwards  be- 
came successively  dukes  of  Carinthia,  it  may 
1)0  readily  conceived,  that  the  Christian  re- 
ligion had  made  considerable  progress  there 
"before  this  century.  In  the  present  century, 
A.D.  803,  Charlemagne  came  to  Saltsburg, 
and  confirmed  to  Amo  his  ecclesiastical  ju- 
risdiction over  Slavonia,  or  Carinthia  in  Low- 
er Pannonia.  The  presbyters,  whom  bish- 
t>p  Amo  sent  to  Carinthia  to  build  op  the 
churches  there,  adopted  a  singular  artifice  to 
render  Christianity  respectable,  and  pagan- 
Ism  contemptible,  m  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
They  allowed  Christian  sUves  to  ait  at  uble 
Vol.  II.— G 


with  them,  while  their  pagan  masters  had  to 
eat  their  bread  and  meat  without  the  doon ; 
and  had  to  drink  out  of  black  cups,  whereas 
the  servants  drank  from  gilded  cups.  For 
the  presbyters  told  the  masters,  **  Yon  nn- 
baptized  persons  are  not  worthy  to  eat  with 
those  that  are  baptized."  This  enkindled 
such  a  desire  to  become  Christians,  that 
great  numbers  of  them  were  baptized.  The 
story  does  as  little  credit  to  these  missiona- 
ries, as  to  their  converts.  See  the  Life  of  St. 
Ruprecht;  in  Canuii  Lection  ibus  Antiq., 
tom.  vi.  of  the  old  ed.  4to  — Schl  ] 

(2)  [  Ebbo  archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  had 
travelled  as  an  imperial  envoy  in  the  norib- 
em  countries,  maae  an  attempt  as  earl^^ 
A.D.  822,  to  spread  Christianity  there  ; '  khd 
together  with  Halitgariiis  of  Cambrtfy;  fie 
obtained  from  pope  Patchal  a  full  ))6w«r 
for  this  purpose.  See  Acta  Sanctor.,'Ati{^.» 
ad  8  Febrnar.,  and  MabiUon,  Acta  !SaV)^tor. 
ord.  Bened,  S»cul.  iv.,  pt.  ii.,  idm.'  V?.,',b. 
91, 107,  122.— &*/.]  '    "^  •  "^ 
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terms,  was  baptized  at  Mayence  A.D.  826,  together  with  his  brother ;  and 
took  along  with  him  to  Jutland,  two  preachers  of  Christianity,  Ansgarius  a 
monk  and  schoolmaster  of  Corbey  in  Saxony,  and  Autberi  a  monk  of  Cor- 
bey  in  France  ;  and  these  monks  preached  among  the  inhabitants  of  Jut. 
land  and  Cimbria,  fbr  two  ^ears,  with  giBat  ^ocess. 

§  2.  On  the  death  of  his  fellow-labourer  Auiberij  in  the  year  828,  the 
indefatigable  Ansgarius  went  over  to  Sweden ;  and  there  he  plead  the  cause 
of  Christ  with  equal  success. (3)  Returning  into  Grermany  in  the  year  831^ 
Leiois  the  Meek  constituted  nim  archbishop  of  the  new  church  of  Ham. 
burg(4)  and  of  all  the  North ;  and  in  the  year  844,  the  episcopal  see  of 
Bremen  was  annexed  to  that  of  Hamburg.  The  profits  of  this  high  station 
were  small,(5)  while  its  perils  were  very  great,  and  its  labours  immense. 
For  Ansgarius^  while  he  lived,  took  frequent  journeys  among  the  Danes,(6) 
the  Cimbrians,  the  Swedes,(t)  and  other  nations ;  and  laboured,  though  at 
the  peril  of  his  life,  to  collect  new  churcheSj  and  to  strengthen  those  previ. 
ously  formed,  till  death  overtook  him,  A.D.  865.(8) 


(3)  [The  ChrittiADs  who  were  carried  into 
captivity  by  the  Normans  in  their  frequent 
plundering  expeditions,  undoubtedly  con-: 
tributed  much  to  give  this  people  a  favour- 
able disposition  towards  Onristianity ;  and 
especially  by  recounting  to  them  the  w^lth 

[  and  power  of  the  Cfakistian  e^rnitrito,  which 
^  was  ascribed  to  their  religion.  This  will  ac- 
count for  what  historians  affirm,  that  Swe- 
'dish  ambassadors  came  to  king  Lewit^  and 
■Uf  ed  among  other  things,  that  many  of  their 
people  had  an  inclination  towimis  Christian- 
ity, and  that  their  king  would  cheerfully  per- 
mit Christian  priests  to  reside  amoi^g  them. 
AuMchariu*  and  Vitmam  were  sent  thither, 
with  rich  presents.  Thehr  voyage  was  ttn- 
forttmate :  ibr  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  pt- 
nte«.  who  plundered  them.  Yf^  thay  filial- 
ly reached  the  port  of  Biork,  which  belonged 
to  the  king  Bm  or  BicnL  There  they  col- 
.  lected  a  congregation,  and  built  a  church,  in 
'  the  course  of  six  months,  the  king  having 
given  liberty  to  his  subjects  to  embrace  the 
.  new  religion.  On  the  return  of  these  mis- 
sionsries,  the  congregation  in  Sweden  was 
without  a  teacher,  iiU  Bhho  sent  them  his 
nephew  Gaashert^  who  at  his  ordination  to 
.the  episcopacy  of  that  see,  took  the  name  of 
Svnum :  but  ne  was  soon  after  driven  out  of 
Sweden.— ScAi.] 

(4)  [The  see  of  Hamburg  was  then  very 
'  small,  embracing  but  four  parish  churches. 

Lewis  sent  Ansgarius  to  the  pope;  who 
conferred  on  him  the  archiepiscopal  pall,  and 
constituted  him  his  legate  for  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, the  Faro  Islands,  Iceland,  die,  as  also 
among  the  Slavonians,  and  the  northern  and 
.  eastern  tribes.  See  the  Acta  Sanctor.,  Feb., 
torn.  i..  and  McHnlUm^  1.  c. — Schl.} 

ip)  [Lewis  the  Meek  assigned  him  the 
revenues  of  a  monastery  in  Brabant,  in  or- 
der to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  missionary 


efibrts.,  But  tluB  income  pf  the  monAst^ 
was  very  small ;  and  soon  after  ceased  ah- 
together,  when  the  kingdom  fell  into  disor- 
der. Ansgarius  must  therefore  have  beeik 
in  want  of  resources.  He  at  last  received  a. 
sfnall  estate  fimm  a  pious  widow,  in  Rainel  • 
slob  near  Biemen ;  which  however  jiMtd 
him  but  a  small  income. — Schl.} 

(6)  [The  violent  pers'eoutioii  to  which  the 
Banish  Christians  were  expObed,  was  vne 
occasion  for  his  repest^ly  visitibg  Chat  M^trn- 
try.  He  was  himself  driven  tn>m  Hanbing,. 
(by  an  invatton  of  the  Normans),  and  tb» 
city  being  wholly  laid  wasteli  he  had  to  re- 
siae  some  time  at  Bremen.     He  was  at 

'  length  permitted  tb  ehter  Denmark,  by  king^ 
Erteh ;  and  being' allowed  to  preach  there^ 
he  erected  a  church  at  HtsMfs  or  ScUee- 
wick,  in  the  year  850,  But  this  kins  being 
slam  in  866,  during  the  minority  of  his  soa 
Brick  Bam  there  was  fresh  persecution,, 
and  the  church  of  SchUstoieJc  was  shut  up. 
When  this  king  began  to  reigb  in  person,  he 
was  more  favourable  to  the  Christians,  and 
permitted  AnscHarius  to  return,  and  to  erect 
a  new  church  at  Bipen^  A.D.  SBO.^Schl.} 

(7)  [To  Sweden  he  sent  the  priest  Ard- 
garius ;  and  likewise  went  there  himaelf,  a 
second  time,  in  the  character  of  envoy  from 
king  IfCwit  to  king  OUus^  who  was  mduced 
by  presents  to  support  Ansgarius  in  two  im- 
penal  Swedish  diets,  at  which  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  was  decided  by  casting 
lots.  He  now  re-established  Christian  woi^ 
ship  at  Biorkt  and  left  Herimheri  there  as  a 
Christian  teacher. — Sehl.'] 

(8)  The  writers  who  treat  of  the  Itfo 
and  labours  of  this  holy  and  illustrious  pa- 
rent of  the  Cimbrian,  Danish,  and  Swedish 
churches,  are  enumerated  b^  Jo,  Alb.  Fa- 
briciua,  Biblioth.  Latin,  medii  aevi,  torn,  i., 
p.  293,  dec.,  and  Lux  Evai^lii  toto  oriri 
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&  3.  About  the  middle  of  this  century,  two  Greek  monks,  Methodius 
and  Cyril^  being  sent  as  missionaries  from  Constantinople  by  the  empress 
TheodorOf  taught  first  the  Moesians,  Bulgarians,  and  Gazari,  and  afterwards 
the  Bohemians  and  Moravians,  to  renounce  their  false  gods  and  to  embrace 
ChrisL(9)     Some  knowledge  of  Christianity  had  indeed  been  previously 


temr.  ezoriens,  p.  425,  6lc.  To  these,  add 
the  Benedictine  manlu^  Histoire  litteraire  de 
la  France,  tome  t.,  p.  277.  Acta  Sanctor. 
nens.  Febraar.,  torn,  i.,  p.  891,  ice.  Erie 
PotiivppidtLn^  Annalee  ecclea.  Danicae  Di- 
plomatici,  torn,  i.,  p.  18,  6lc,  MoUenUy 
Cimbria  Litterata,  torn,  iii.,  p.  8,  &c.  From 
these  writera,  a  knowledge  may  be  ffained  of 
the  otfaere  aho ;  namely,  Ebbo^  WUhmarf 
Membert^  dec.,  who  wera  either  the  compan- 
.ioM  and  aatiatants  of  Anegtaine,  or  bis  aue- 
cetmra  in  the  field  of  labour.  [The  life  of 
Ansgariue^  well  written  by  Remberi  hia  dis- 
ciple and  SQCcessor  in  the  see  of  Hambuis, 
is  in  MMUtm,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord*  Bened., 
torn.  Ti.,  p.  78,  dec.  Among  the  recent 
writers,  see  Sekimdlt  Kiz€heaffesch.,Tol.  iv., 

,  p.  108-119.  iScftrMaA.KirobBngesch.,Tol. 
zzi,  p.-  314,  dte*,  and  archbishop  Munter^e 
Kiicheagesch.  ^on  Diinem.  nnd  Norweg., 
vol.  i.,  B^  319,  Lips.,  1833.^Tr.] 

(9)  Jo.  Oeo.  SUredowek^  Saisra  Moraviae 
Historia,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  ii.,  p.  94,  dec.    Com- 

.  ptie  Jo.  Peter  Kohl,  Inlroduct  in  historiam 
<«t  rem  liuerar.  Slavonun,  p.  124,  dec.,  and 
others.  [A  much  ampler  account  of  the 
nissioDS  and  conveisiona,  mentioned  in  this 

.  and  the  following  sections,  is   given  by 

^■Sekreeckh,  Kirehengesch.,  vol.  zzi.,  p.  396, 
dbe.,  and  by  J,  E.  C.  Schmidt,  Kitchen- 
ffMch.,  ToL  iv.,  p.  120,  dec. ;  also  by  Joe. 
SiMi.  AteemMn,  Kalendaria  Ecclesiae  nni- 
iraisae,  comos  iii.,  p.  3y  dec.,  Romae,  1765, 
4to ;  «ee  likewise  Guader^t  Text-book  by 
Cmnmnt^tam^  vol.  ii.«  p.  128,  dec.-~The  ibl- 
lowing  sommsiy  by  SdUegel,  derived  from 
JSemUr  and  Baumfmrtent  contains  the  most 

'  jntterial  resolts  of  modem  investigation. — 
TV.  The  seeds  of  Christianity  had  been 
nreviooslf  scattered  among  the  Bulgarians 

.  Dy  some  Christian  qapUves.  In  the  year 
8]4t  Ommmue  the  Bulgarian  king  captured 
Adiianople,  and  carried  tho  bishop  Manuel 

•  vith  other  of  the  eitizens  into  captivity  ; 

.  sod  his  sueeessof  afterwards  put  this  bishop 
with  other  Christian  oaptivos  to  death,  be- 
eaoso  they  made  proselytes  among  the  Bul- 
garians.   After  this,  it  appeara,  that  both  the 

>  monk  Theoderue  Ewf^karw^  who  was  a  cap- 
tive in  that  country,  and  a  sister  of  the  Bul- 
gtfian  king  Bogorie  {who  had  been  taken 
pffiaonerandcairied  to  Gonatantinople,  where 
she  was  educated  and  tausht  the  Christian  re- 
liflioD  and  then  eachanged  for  the  monk  The- 

'  •MMTOi),  oontiibnted  mncb  to 


Christianity  to  that  people.  The  way  bein^ 
thus  prepared,  Bogorie  admitted  several  ar* 
lists  from  Constantinople ;  among  whom  waa 
the  famous  painter  Methodiue^  who  instead  of 
drawing  worldly  scenes  for  the  king,  formed 
religious  pictures,  and  among  them  one  of 
the  judgment  day  ;  and  instructed  him  in  tho 
principles  of  Christianity*  Not  longafter^ 
the  kinff  in  a  time  of  fionme,  openly  profess- 
ed Chnstianitv,  and  invited  teachms  fron 
abroad.  But  his  subjects  made  insurrection 
against  him  for  it,  and  he  caused  fifly-two  of 
the  ringleaders  to  be  put  to  death,  and  at 
length  brought  the  reat  to  embrace  the  new 
religion.  In  the  year  848,  (for  thus  iisse- 
fnafi  has  ascertained  the  true  year,  in  hia 
Kalendar.  ecclea.  uoiversae,  tom.  iii  ,p.  18, 
dec,  whereas  Kohl  and  Stredoweky  atato 
the  year  843),  Conetantine  the  brother  of  thia- 
Metkodiuet  bad  been  sent  among  the  Chazart 
[or  Gazari]  whose  king  had  likewise  desired 
to  have  Christian  teachers.  Conetantine 
laid  Uie  foundation  of  the  Christian  church 
amons  this  people,  translated  the  scripturea 
into  the  Slavonic  language,  and  taught  that 
barbarous  nation  the  use  of  letters.  After 
this,  he  came  to  the  aid  of  his  brother  among 
the  Bulgarians ;  and  in  the  year  861  he  bap- 
tized king  Bogorie^  who  assumed  at  the  font 
the  name  of  the  Greek  emperor  Miehael.^^ 
The  two  brothers  Conetantine  and  Methodic 
ue,  were  natives  of  Thessalonica.  The  fop- 
mer  who  was  the  oldest,  afterwards  took  tho* 
name  of  Cyril ;  snd  on  account  of  his  leam-> 
ing,  was  eumamed  the  Philosoffher.  Th» 
younger  brother  was  distinguished  as  a  painW 
er.  It  is  probable,  that  ooth  of  them  inc 
early  life  field  from  Constantinople,  to  avoid 
the  persecution  which  befell  the  worsbippera- 
of  miages,  and  especially  the  painters  of 
them ;  and  that  they  took  refuge  among  tho* 
Slavonic  tribes,  and  there  learned  theii  Ito- 
^[uage»  which  was  afterwards  of  use  to  tbenr 
m  the  propagation  of  Christianity. — From  the 
Bulgarians,  Constanline,  it  is  sUted,  travel- 
led among  the  adjacent  Datmatiane  and 
Croatianst  and  baptized  their  king  Budimir^ 
See  Baumgarten'e  Auszug  der  Kirchen- 
oescb.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1379,  and  iS.  Sender' m 
Selecta  Hist,  eccles.  Capita,  tom.  ii.,  p.  268^ 
269. — As  to  the  Bohemiane,  the  Clu^nicle» 
of  Fulda,  ad  ann.  845,  state  that  under  .LMm» 
kinff  of  the  Germans,  fourteen  Bohemiaia 
lords  with  their  subjects,  embraced  the  Chria* 
lian  zdigion.    And  it  is  well  known,  thai 
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imparted  to  these  nations,  through  the  influence  of  Charlemagne  and  some 
of  the  bishops ;( 10)  but  that  knowledge  produced  little  effect,  and  gradu- 
ally  became  extinct.  As  the  missionaries  above  named  were  Greeks,  they 
inculcated  on  those  new  disciples  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  their  forms 
of  worship  and  their  rites  ;(11)  from  which  the  Roman  pontiffs  afterwards, 
by  their  legates  were  able  but  partially  to  reclaim  them.  And  from  this 
source,  great  commotions  occasionally  arose. 

§  4.  Under  the  Greek  emperor  Basil  the  Macedonian,  who  ascended 
the  throne  A.D.  867,  the  Slavonic  nations,  the  Arentani  and  others  who 
inhabited  Dalmatia,  sent  ambassadors  to  Constantinople,  and  voluntarily 
placed  themselves  in  subjection  to  the  Greek  empire ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
they  professed  a  readiness  to  receive  Christianity.  Greek  priests  were 
therefore  sent  among  them  who  instructed  and  baptized  them.(12)  The 
same  emperor,  after  concluding  a  peace  with  the  warlike  nation  of  the 
Russians,  persuaded  them  by  presents  and  other  means  to  promise  him  by 
their  ambassadors,  that  they  would  embrace  Christianity.  The  nation  stood 
to  their  promise,  and  admitted  not  only  Christian  teachers  among  them, 
but  also  an  archbishop  commissioned  by  Ignaiius  the  Greek  patriarch. (13) 


towards  the  close  of  the  century,  the  Bohe- 
mian prince  Borivoi  or  Boraivoi  was  bap- 
tized. Suaiopluc  or  Ztoentiboldy  king  of 
the  Moravians,  appears  to  have  greatly  aided 
this  conversion.  For  having  been  baptized 
himself,  the  king  treated  this  pagan  prince 
roughly  while  residing  at  his  court,  and 
would  not  allow  him  to  sit  at  his  table ;  be- 
cause, as  he  told  him,  it  was  not  suitable  for 
a  pagau  to  eat  with  Christians.  Perhaps 
also  the  assurance  given  him  by  Methodius, 
may  have  contributed  to  his  conversion ;  for 
he  told  him,  that  if  he  embraced  Christianity 
he  would  become  a  greater  man  than  any  of 
his  ancestors.  In  short,  he  consented  to  be 
baptized ;  and  returning  home,  he  persuaded 
his  wife  LudomiUa  with  many  others,  to  re- 
ceive baptism  also ;  and  afterwards,  with  the 
ftid  of  his  wife,  greatly  promoted  the  spread 
of  Christianity,  and  among  other  means,  by 
erecting  a  famous  school  at  Budec.  See  S. 
Sender,  1.  c,  p.  261,  265.^The  Moravians 
were  converted,  under  their  king  Radislav. 
He  sent  for  the  two  monks  Constantine  and 
Methodiut;  and  they  erected  a  school  at 
Vetvar,  baptized  the  king  and  his  most  dis- 
tinguished subjects,  transbted  many  books 
into  the  Slavonic  language,  and  set  up  pub- 
lic worship  in  this  tongue.  They  erected 
churches  in  several  places,  particularly  at  01- 
mutz  and  Brunn ;  but  they  introduced  also 
image- worship,  to  which  Uiey  were  addict- 
ed. See  BaumgarterCs  Auszug  der  Kirchen- 
gesch.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  1429,  &c. — SrM.I 

(10)  StredmBskVy  loc.  cit.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  iz., 
p.  55,  dec.  [When  Charlemagne^  in  his 
wars  vTith  the  Huns  and  Avares,  was  victo- 
rious, he  compelled  the  Moravian  king  So- 
moalav  to  embrace  Chzwtiaiuty ;  and  Amo 


of  Saltsbuzg  in  particular,  undertook  to  con- 
vert these  tribes ;  and  in  this  business  the 
monk  Godvrin  was  employed,  and  under 
Lewis  the  Pious,  Orolph  also  the  archbishop 
of  Lorch.  See  Pagi,  Critic,  ad  ann.  824.  In 
the  year  822,  Mogemir  the  successor  of  Sa- 
moslav,  became  a  confederate  of  the  emperor 
Lewis,  and  gave  free  toleration  to  the  Chris- 
tian worsl'jp,  on  which  he  himself  attended. 
This  good  beginning  in  the  conversion  of  the 
Slavonic  nations  in  Moravia,  was  however 
much  interrupted  by  the  contests  which  arose 
between  the  bishops  of  Saltsburg  and  those 
of  Passau ;  and  besides,  the  ignorance  of  the 
Christian  missionaries  of  the  Slavonic  lan- 
guage, and  their  introducing  the  Latin  for- 
mulas of  worship,  were  serious  obstacles  to 
their  success.  And  at  last  the  wars  between 
the  Germans  and  the  Moravians,  the  latter 
having  wholly  renounced  the  dominion  of  the 
former,  put  a  full  stop  to  the  progress  of  the 
gospel  among  that  people.  See  Baumgar- 
ten'e  Auszug,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1480,  6lc. — ikhl.] 

(11)  Jac.  Lenfasa,  Histoire  de  la  guerre 
des  Hussites,  livr.  i.,  cap.  i.,  p.  2,  dec.,  and 
compare  the  Bihliotheqoe  Germanique,  tom. 
xxi.,  p.  2,  8,  4. 

(12)  This  we  learn  from  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus,  de  Administrando  Imperio, 
cap.  Txiz.  *,  in  Anselmi  BandvrU  Imperium 
Orientale,  tom.  i.,  p.  72,  73.  CvnstanHne 
also  relates  the  same,  in  his  life  of  his  grand- 
father Basil  the  Macedonian,  ^  liv.  CorpoB 
Hist.  Byzantin.,  tom.  zvi.,  p.  133,  134. 

(13)  Constantine  Porphyroffenitus,  de  Vita 
Basilii  Macedonis,  ^  zcri.  in  the  Corpus 
Hist.  Byzant.,  tom.  zvi.,  p.  157 :  and  Nar- 
ratio  de  Ruthenorum  conversione ;  publish- 
ed, Gr.  and  Lat.,  by  Bandm,  Impttima 
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This  was  the  commencement  of  Christianity  among  the  Russian  people.. 
They  were  inhabitants  of  the  Ukraine ;  and  a  little  before  had  fitted  out  a 
fleet  at  Kiow,  in  which  they  appeared  before  Constantinople  to  the  great 
terror  of  the  Greeks.(14) 

§  5.  The  Christian  missionaries  to  the  heathen  in  this  age,  were  men 
of  more  piety  and  virtue,  than  many  of  those  who  undertook  the  conver- 
sion of  the  pagans  in  the  preceding  century.  They  did  not  resort  to  coer- 
cive measures  ;  they  either  disregarded  altogether,  or  promoted  only  in  a 
moderate  degree,  the  private  interests  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  and  their 
lives  were  free  from  arrogance,  insolence,,  and  the  suspicion  of  licentious, 
ness.  Yet  the  religion  they  inculcated,  was  very  wide  of  that  simple  rule 
of  truth  and  holiness  which  the  apostles  of  Christ  preached,  and  was  de- 
based by  many  human  inventions  and  superstitions.  Among  the  nations 
which  they  converted,  these  preachers  also  allowed  too  many  relics  of  the 
old  superstitions  to  remain ;  and  to  speak  plainly,  they  were  more  intent 
on  inculcatiug  an  external  form  of  piety,  than  piety  itself.  And  yet  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  these  pious  and  good  men  were  obliged  to  yield  up 
several  things  to  the  rudeness  of  those  savage  nations. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  ADVEBSE  EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTOBT  OF  THE  CHURCH.        ^ 

'         ^1.  Successor  the  Saracens. — ^  2,3.  The  Nonnan  Pirates. 

&  1.  The  Saracens  were  in  possession  of  all  Asia  as  far  as  the  borders 
of  India,  a  few  regions  only  excepted :  they  also  held  the  best  parts  of 
Africa ;  and  in  the  West,  Spain  and  Sardinia.  In  the  year  827,  relying 
on  the  treason  of  individuals,  they  subjugated  the  very  fertile  island  of  Si- 
cily.(I)  And  near  the  close  of  the  century,  the  Asiatic  Saracens  got  pos- 
session  of  many  cities  in  Calabria,  and  spread  terror  quite  to  the  walk  of  the 

Orientale,  in  his  notes  to  Porphyrogenitus,  the  sixth  vol.  of  the  Commentar.  Acad.  Sci^ 
de  Administrando  Imperio,  torn,  li.,  p.  62.  entiar.  PetropoUtanae,  A.D.  1738,4to.  [See 
(14)  Mich,  le  Quiin,  in  his  Chnstianus  also  Sckroeckht  Kirchengesch.,  vol.  xzi.,  p. 
Oriens,  torn,  i.,  p.  1257,  gives  account  of  507,  dtc,  and  J.  E.  C.  Sehm»dt*»  Kirohei^ 
this  conversion  of  the  Russians  to  Christi-  gesch.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  166,  6ce. — Tr.} 
anity  in  the  reiffn  of  Basil  the  Macedonian ;  (1)  [Euphemius  a  general  in  Sicily,  be- 
but  he  has  made  a  number  of  mistakes,  as  came  enamoured  with  a  nun,  and  forcibly 
others  had  done  before  him.  He  first  tells  took  her  to  his  bed.  Her  brothers  com- 
us,  that  the  Russians  here  intended  were  plained  to  the  viceroy,  who  laid  the  case  be- 
those  that  bordered  on  the  Bulgarians  ;  but  fore  the  emperor ;  and  he  ordered  the  nose 
a  little  after,  he  tells  us  they  were  the  Go-  of  Eophemius  to  be  cut  off.  Euphemuu 
zari.  For  this  opinion  he  has  but  one  reason,  repelled  the  force  sent  to  arrest  him,  and 
namely,  that  among  the  teachers  sent  to  in-  fled  to  Africa.  There  he  offered  the  Sara- 
struct  the  Russians,  was  that  Cyril  who  was  cen  governor,  to  put  him  in  possession  of  all 
active  in  the  conversion  of  the  Gazari.  The  Sicily,  if  he  would  intrust  hmi  with  an  army 
learned  author  was  ignorant  of  both  the  and  allow  him  to  assume  the  title  of  a  Ro- 
Russians  and  the  Gazari.  He  has  made  also  man  Imperator.  The  ffovemor  consented ; 
other  misukes.  The  subject  is  developed  and  Euphemius  fuifiUed  his  promise.  But 
much  better,  and  more  accurately,  by  T&eopA.  he  had  scarcely  accomplished  his  design, 
Sigfr.  Bayer,  Diss,  de  Rossorum  prima  ex-  when  he  lost  his  life  at  Syracuse  by  assas- 
peditione  Uonstantinopolitana ;  published  in  sinatton.    See  the  account  given  by  John, 
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city  Rome.  They  also  either  ravaged  or  seized  upon  Crete,  Corsica,  and 
other  islands.  How  great  the  injury  to  the  Christian  cause  every  where,  from 
these  successes  of  a  nation  accustomed  to  wars  and  rapine  and  hostile  to  the 
Christians,  every  one  can  easily  comprehend.  In  the  East  especially,  num. 
berless  fiunilies  of  Christians  embraced  the  religion  of  their  conquerors,  in 
order  to  render  their  lives  comfortable.  Those  possessed  of  more  resolu« 
tion  and  piety,  gradually  sunk  into  a  miserable  state,  being  not  only  de- 
spoiled of  the  chief  of  their  property,  but  what  was  still  more  lamentable, 
they  fell  by  degrees  into  a  kind  of  religious  stupor,  and  an  amazing  igno- 
rance ;  so  that  they  retained  ahnost  nothing  Christian,  except  the  name  and 
a  few  religious  rites.  The  Saracens  in  Europe,  and  particularly  those  of 
Spain,  became  divested  in  a  great  measure  of  their  ferocity ;  and  they 
suffered  the  Christians  their  subjects  to  live  quietly  according  to  their  own 
laws  and  institutions.  Yet  instances  of  cruelty  were  not  wanting  among 
them.(2) 

§  2»  Another  and  a  more  direful  tempest  came  upon  the  European 
Christians  from  the  regions  of  the  North.  The  Normans,  that  is,  the 
people  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Swe- 
den, who  were  accustomed  to  rapine  and  slaughter,  and  whose  petty  kings 
and  chieftains  practised  piracy,  had  infested  the  coasts  along  the  German 
and  Gallic  Oceans  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Charlemagney  and  that  emperor 
established  garrisons  and  camps  to  oppose  them.  But  in  this  century  they 
became  much  more  bold,  and  made  frequent  descents  upon  Germany,  Bri. 
tain,  Friesland,  but  especially  France,  plundering  and  devastating  with  fire 
and  sword  wherever  they  went.  The  terrific  inroads  of  these  savage 
hordes,  extended  not  only  to  Spain,(3)  but  even  to  the  centre  of  Italy ;  for 

Cturo^alata^  m  eitod  br  Borontttf,  Aniial.,  death.     The  particular  offence  of  Eulogim 

torn.  LK.,  ad  ann.  827,  4  Txir.,  dec. — Tr."]  for  which  be  was  put  to  death,  was  d^tain- 

(2)  See,  for  eiample,  the  martyrdom  of  ing  and  secreting  a  Spanish  girl,  whom  he 

Euiogim  of  Corduba,  in  the  Acta  Sanctor.  had  converted  from  the  Mussulman  to  the 

«d  d.  xi.  Martii,  torn,  ii.,  p.  88 ;  and  those  Christian  faith,  and  not  giving  her  up  to  her 

of  Roderie  and  Salomon,  Spanish  martyrs  of  parents  and  friends.     See  his  three  Books, 

this  century,  in  the  same  vol.  ad  d.  ziii.  de  Martyribus  Cordubenstbus ;   his  Apolo- 

Martii,  p.  328.    [The  Saracens  of  Spain  geticus  pro  martyriboa  adv.  Calamniatores ; 

were  tolerant  to  Uie  Christians,  so  long  as  and  his  Exhortatio  ad  martyrium ;    in  the 

they  demeaned  themselves  ss  quiet  and  Biblioth.  Pbtr.,  torn,  zv.,  p.  666,  dtc. ;  also 

peaceable  citizens ;  and  they  allowed  them  Sehroeckk,  Kirchengesch.,  vol.  zzi.,  p.  294, 

the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.    But  they  dec,  and  Gieteler't  Text-book  of  Eccles. 

would  not  allow  them  to  revile  Mokammed  Hist.,  transl.  by  Cttxmn^Acm,  vol.  ii.,  p.  56, 

and  kit  rel^on.    And  this  was  the  source  dec. — TV.] 

of  all  the  difficulties.  ^MairaAnum  consult-  (Z)  Jo.  de  Ferrerat,  Histoire  generale 
ed  Reccafrid,  a  Christian  bishop,  on  the  d^Espagne,  tom.  ii.,  p.  583.  Piracy  was 
subject.  The  bishop  stated,  that  when  Chris-  esteemed  among  these  northern  nations,  a 
tians  traduced  the  Mohammedan  religion  very  honourable  and  laudable  profession ; 
without  urgent  cause,  snd  laboured  to  intro-  and  to  it,  the  nobility  and  the  aons  and  the 
doce  their  own  in  place  of  it,  if  they  thereby  kindred  of  kings  were  trained.  Nor  will 
lost  their  lives  they  could  not  be  accounted  this  surprise  us,  if  wo  consider  the  religion 
martyrs.  A  number  of  Christians  agreed  of  those  nations,  and  the  barbarism  of  the 
with'Reccafrid ;  but  the  majority  dissented,  times.  See  Jo.  iMd.  HolUrg,  Historia  Dan- 
And  EulogiuM  wrote  against  Reccafrid,  and  orom  et  Norvegorum  navalis ;  in  the  Scrip- 
compiled  histories  of  the  Spanish  martyrs,  ta  Societatis  (^ientiamm  Hafhiensis,  tom. 
He  and  those  in  his  sentiments,  exerted  all  iii.,  p.  349,  where  he  relates  many  inteiest- 
tfaisir  efforts  to  run  down  Mohammedism,  ing  accounts  respectinff  these  maritime  lob- 
and  to  make  converts  to  Christianity.  They  beries,  from  the  annals  of  the  Danes  and 
also  courted  martyidom ;  and  in  several  in-  Norwegians, 
•tancesy  inoM  the  judges  to  put  them  to 
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it  appears  from  the  writers  of  those  times,  that  they^  destroyed  the  city  of 
Luna  in  the  year  857,  and  Pisa  and  other  cities  of  Italy  in  the  year  860. (4) 
The  early  histories  of  the  Franks,  detail  and  deplore  at  great  length  their 
horrid  enormities* 

§  8.  The  first  views  of  these  savages,  extended  only  to  collecting  plun- 
der and  slaves  in  the  countries  they  invaded  ;(5)  hut  by  degrees,  becoming 
captivated  with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  those  countries,  they  took  up 
residence  in  them;  nor  could  the  European  kings  and  princes  prevent 
their  doing  so.  In  this  very  century,  Charles  the  Bald  was  obliged  A.D. 
'850,.  to  OMe  a  considerate  part  of  his  kingdom  to  these  bold  invader9.(6) 
And  a  few  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  CharJea  the  Fat,  king  of  France, 
Crot^red  one  of  their  moe^  valiant  >  chieftains,  persevered  in  his  military 
enterprises  till  he  had  subdued  all  Friesland.(7)  Yet  those  who  perma^ 
neatly  settled  among  ChristiAns,  gradually  became  civilized,  and  intermar- 
rying  with  the  Christians,  they  exchanged  the  superstitions  of  their  ances. 
tors  for  the  religion  of  the  ChrisUanjs.  Godfred  the  conqueror  of  Fries- 
land,  did  so  in  this  century,  when  he  had  received  Guela  the  daughter  of 
king  LoQudrt  Junior,  firom  the  hands  of  CharU4  the  Fat,  for  his  wife. 


PART  II. 

THE  INTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   STATE  OF  LEABNUVG  AND  SCIENCE. 

^  1 .  State  of  Learning  among  the  Greeks. — 4  ^-  State  of  Philosophy. — ^  8.  Leaminff  among 
the  Arabians. — ^  4.  State  of  Learning  under  Charlemagne  and  his  Sons.— ^  sTimpedir 
ments  to  its  progress.^  6.  List  of  learned  Men. — ^  7.  John  Scotus. 

§  1*  AtfONO  the  Greeks  many  things  occurred  in  this  age,  which  could 
not  but  damp  their  ardour  for  learning  and  knowledge.  Still  however,  the 
munificence  of  the  emperors,  some  of  whom  were  themselves  devoted  to 
study,  and  the  precautions  of  the  patriarchs,  among  whom  Photius  shone 
-conspicuous  for  erudition,  prevented  an  absolute  dearth  of  learned  men, 
particularly  at  Constantinople.  Hence  there  were  among  the  Greeks,  some 
who  excelled  both  in  prose  and  in  poetic  composition,  who  showed  their 
skill  in  argumentation  by  their  writings  against  the  Latins  and  others,  and 

(4)  See  the  Scriptoree  remm  Italicar.  by  These  places  were  therefore  generally  for- 
MwnUari,  in  vaiioos  passages.  tified ;  and  the  bishops  and  abbots  who  were 

(5)  [This  object  of  the  Normans,  [making  also  bound  to  do  military  service  for  their 
phinder],  occasioned  the  destruction  of  a  lands,  were  oblijBred  to  defend  them  against 
■yni  number  of  churches  and  monasteries  in  the  incursions  offoreign  enemies. — Schl.} 
Enfflaad,  Prance,  Germany,  and  Italy.    For  (6)  Annals  by  an  unknown  author,  in 
in  ttwse  places  were  deposited  Isrge  trees-  JPUkoei  Scriptores  Francici,  p.  46. 

,  partly  helouffing  to  the  establishments,        (7)  JUgino  Prumiensis,  Annales,  libu  ii., 
partly  placed  Uiere  for  safe  kaepiQg,    p.  60,  in  FitUfrU  Scriptor.  German. 
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who  composed  histories  of  their  own  times  not  altogether  destitute  of  merit 
In  particular,  when  their  disputes  with  the  Latins  became  warm,  many  wha- 
would  otherwise  have  suffered  their  talents  to  be  eaten  up  of  rust,  were 
roused  to  set  about  cultivating  elegance  and  copiousness  of  diction* 

§  2.  That  the  study  of  philosophy  among  the  Greeks  of  this  century,, 
continued  for  a  long  time  neglected,  is  testified  expressly  by /o^  Zonaras, 
But  under  the  emperors  TheophUus  and  his  son  Michael  III.  the  study  of 
it  revived,  through  the  influence  especially  of  Bardaa  the  C8esar,(l)  who, 
though  himself  not  learned,  was  the  friend  of  Phatius  who  was  a  very  learned 
man,  and  a  great  Maecenas,  and  by  whose  counsels  no  doubt  Bardas  was 
guided  in  this  matter.  At  the  head  of  all  the  learned  men  to  whose  pro^ 
tection  he  intrusted  the  interests  of  learning,  Bardas  placed  Leo  the  Wise, 
who  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  was  at  last  made  bishop  of  Thessaloni- 
ca.(2)  Photius  himself  expounded  what  are  called  the  Categories  of  Aris- 
totle ;  and  Michael  Psellus  wrote  brief  explanations  of  the  principal  books, 
of  that  philosopher.     Others,  I  pass  over. 

§  3.  Hitherto  the  Arabians,  intent  solely  on  making  conquests,  had  entire- 
ly neglected  the  sciences,  but  now  the  Kalif  of  Babylon  and  Egypt,  Al  Ma* 
mum  or  Abu  Gaafar  Abdallah,  by  his  love  of  learning  and  munificence  to 
learned  men,  aroused  them  to  make  greater  advances.  For  this  excellent 
kalif,  who  began  to  reign  about  the  time  that  Charlemagne  died,  and  end. 
ed  his  days  A.D.  833,  founded  celebrated  schools  at  Bagdad,  Cufa,  Bassora, 
and  other  places ;  drew  learned  men  around  him,  by  conferring  on  them 
great  rewards ;  established  ample  libraries ;  procured  at  great  expense  the 
translation  of  the  best  works  of  the  Greeks  into  Arabic ;  and  neglected  no- 
means,  which  would  do  honour  to  a  prince  greatly  attached  to  literature 
and  science,  and  himself  a  distinguished  proficient.(3)  Through  his  influ- 
ence, the  Arabians  began  to  find  pleasure  in  Grecian  science,  and  to  prop- 
agate it  by  degrees  not  only  in  Syria  and  Africa,  but  also  in  Spain  and 
even  in  Italy.  Hence  they  celebrate  a  long  list  of  renowned  philosophers, 
physicians,  astronomers,  and  mathematicians  of  their  nation,  extending 
through  several  centuries.(4)  Yet  we  must  not  take  all  that  the  modem 
Saracenic  historians  tell  us  of  the  merits  and  endowments  of  these  men,  in 
the  most  literal  8ense.(5)  From  the  Arabians,  the  European  Christians 
afterwards  profited  in  the  sciences.  For  what  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
astronomy,  medicine,  and  philosophy,  was  taught  in  Europe  from  the  tenth 

(1)  Annales,  torn,  ii.,  fa1>.  zri.,  p.  126,  in        (4)  See  Leo  Africaous'  Tract,  de  Medicia. 
the  Corpue  Byzant.,  torn.  z.  et  Philosophis  Aiabibos  ;  republished  by  Jo. 

(2)  [Among  the  Greek  emperorB  who  ad-  Alb.  Fahnciutf  in  his  Biblioth.  Graeca,  vol. 
vanced  science,  Batil  the  Macedonian  should  zii.,  p.  259,  dec. 

not  be  forgotten.     He  was  himself  not  with-        (5)  [In  the  abstruse  sciences,  they  are  said 

out  learning ;  as  is  evident  from  his  speeches,  to  have  been  mere  copyists,  or  rather  plagia— 

letters,  and  counsels  to  his  son  Lto^  that  are  rists  from  the  Greeks  and  latins,  particulaxiy 

stiii  extant.     And  this  son  of  his,  who  was  from  Arittotle^  Euclid^  Galen,  6lc.     Even 

sumamed  the  Wise  and  the  Philosttpher  on  AvicenntL,  whose  canon  or  system  of  physic, 

account  of  his  learning,  composed  largely  :  was  classic  in  the  European  medical  schools-, 

the  most  important  of  his  works  are,  the  8olateasthel6ihcentuiy,wearetold,advaii- 

sixty  Books  of  his  Basilicon,  or  Imperial  ced  nothing  very  important  but  what  is  to- 

Laws,  his  Tactica,  and  his  speeches.— iScA/.]  be  found  in  Galen  and  others.     Their  as- 

(8)  Abulpharajtu,  Historia  Dynastiar.,  p.  tronomy  was  more  properly  OMiroUgy,  or 

246.     Geo.  JS/moctn,  Historia  Saracen.,  lib.  divination  from  the  stsny  heavens.    Sett 

ii.,  p.  139.     Barthol.  Herhelot,  Biblioth.  On-  Schroeckht  Kirchengesch.,  vol.  zjd.,  p.  279- 

entale,  Article  Mamun,  p.  645.  292.— TV.] 
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century  onward,  was  derived  principally  from  the  schools  and  the  books  of 
the  Arabians  in  Italy  and  Spain.  And  hence,  the  Saracens  may  in  some 
measure  be  considered  as  the  restorers  of  learning  in  Europe. 

§  4.  In  the  part  of  Europe  subject  to  the  Franks,  Charlemagne  while  he- 
lived,  cherished  and  honoured  learning  of  all  kinds  with  great  zeal.  If  his' 
successors  had  followed  him  with  equal  strides,  or  had  be^  capable  of  doing 
so,  ignorance  and  barbarism  would  have  been  expelled.  And  indeed,  his 
example  was  partially  imitated,  l^wisihe  Meek,  copying  after  his  fiLther^ 
devised  and  executed  several  projects  suited  to  promote  and  advance  the 
useful  arts  and  sciences. (0)  His  son,  Charles  Uie  Bald,  went  beyond  his 
&ther  in  this  matter :  for  this  emperor  was  a  great  patron  of  learning  and 
learned  men ;  he  invited  men  of  erudition  to  his  court,  from  all  quarters  ; 
took  delight  in  their  conversation ;  enlarged  the  schools  and  made  them  re- 
spectable, and  cherished  in  particular  the  Palatine  or  court  school.  (7)  In* 
Italy,  his  brother  Loihairey  (emperor  afler  A.D.  823),  laboured  to  restore  th» 
entirely  prostrate  and  languishing  cause  of  learning,  by  founding  schools  in 
eight  of  the  principal  cities.(8)  But  his  efforts  appear  to  have  had  little 
e&ct :  for  during  this  whole  century,  Italy  scarcely  produced  a  man  of  ge- 
nius.(9)  In  England,  king  Alfred  obtained  great  renown  by  promoting  and 
honouring  Uterary  enterprise.(IO) 

§  5.  But  the  infelici^  of  Uie  times,  prevented  these  plans  and  efforts 
from  imparting  that  prosperity  to  learning,  which  the  rank  and  power  of  the 
noble  actors  might  lead  us  to  expect.     In  the  first  place,  the  wars  that  the 


(6)  See  the  Fiistoire  littenire  de  la  France, 
torn.  It.,  D.  583,  &jc.  [Tlie  Palatine  school 
contioued  to  flourish  under  Lewit  the  Meek. 
Also  many  monasteries  were  re-established, 
or  instituted  anew,  in  which  the  sciences 
were  atodied.  From  his  Capitnlare  ii.,  (in 
HarduifCs  Concilia,  torn,  iv.,  p.  1261,  No. 
5),  may  be  seen,  how  desirous  this  emperor 
was  of  promoting  teaming  and  the  establish- 
ment or  schools.  He  there  says  to  the  bish- 
ope  :  "  The  insUtotion  of  schools  in  suitable 
places,  for  the  education  of  children  and  the 
ministers  of  the  church,  which  you  formerly 
promised  us,  and  which  we  enjoined  upon 
yon,  whererer  it  has  not  been  done,  must 
not  be  neglected  b^jr  yon."— &:A/.J 

(7)  Herm.  ConrmgruSt  Antiquitates  Aca- 
demicae,  p.  320.  Cos.  Egasse  du  Botdtw, 
Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  i.,  p.  178.  Jo. 
Launoi,  de  Scholis  Caroli  M.,  cap.  xi.,  xii., 
p.  47,  &c.  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France, 
torn.  T.,  p..  483. 

(8)  See  bis  Ordinance  or  CapUularCf 
which  is  published  by  Muratori,  Rerum  Ital- 
icar.  Scnptor,  tom.  i.,  part  ii.,  p.  151.  [In 
this  ordinance,  the  emperor  represents  the 
cultivation  of  literature  aa  wholly  prostrate 
in  the  Italian  states,  in  consequence  of  the 
negligence  of  the  clergy  and  the  civil  officers ; 
ana  that  he  had  therefore  appointed  teachers, 
who  should  give  instruction  in  the  liberal 
arts,  and  wholn  he  had  directed  to  use  all 
possible  diligence  to  educate  the  rising  gen- 

Vol.  ir.-H 


eration.  He  also  mentions  the  cities  in 
which  he  had  stationed  these  teacheraf 
namely,  Pavia,  Ivrea,  Turin,  Cremona,  Flor- 
ence, Fermo,  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  Forum 
Jnlii,  or  the  modem  Cividad  del  fViuli. — 
Sehl.} 

(9)  See  Muraiorif  Antiquitatea  Ital.  medii 
aevi,  tom.  iii.,  p.  829,  dec. 

(10)  See  Ant,  Woody  Historia  et  Antiqq. 
Acad.  Ozoniensis,  lib.  i.,  p.  13,  &c.  Am- 
fsy,  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  tom.  i.,  p.  211,. 
and  Nouvean  Dictionnaire  Histor.  Crit,  torn., 
i.,  article  Elfred,  p.  234.  [*'This  excel- 
lent prince  not  only  encouraged  by  his  pro- 
tection and  liberality  such  of  his  own  sub- 
jects ss  made  any  progress  in  the  liberal  arte- 
and  sciences,  but  invited  over  from  foreign 
countries  men  of  distinguished  talents,  whom 
he  fixed  in  a  seminary  at  Oxford,  and,  of 
consequence,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the- 
founder  of  that  noble  university.  Jolumne» 
Seotus  Erigena,  who  had  been  in  the  service 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  Grimbald,  a  monk 
of  St.  Bertin  in  France,  were  the  most  fa- 
mous of  those  learned  men  who  came  from 
abroad ;  Assermsy  Werefridy  PUgmwndf 
Dunwuft  Wulfsig,  and  the  abbot  of  St, 
Neot^Sf  dieserve  the  first  rank  among  the  Eng- 
lish literati  who  adorned  the  age  of  Alfr3L 
See  CoUier^s  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  t-t 
book  iii.,  p.  165,  166,  dec.  Rapin  Tkoyrtu^ 
in  the  reign  of  this  illustrious  monarch."^ 
Mad,} 
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490DS  of  Lewis  the  Meek  waged  with  their  &ther,  and  aflerwarda  between 
themselves,  interrupted  very  much  the  prosperity  of  the  countries  subject  to 
the  Franks.  In  the  next  place  the  incursions  and  victories  of  the  Normans, 
which  afflicted  a  large  portion  of  Europe  during  the  whole  century,  were 
such  an  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  learning,  that  at  the  close  of  the  cen> 
tury  in  most  of  these  countries,  and  even  in  France  itself^  few  remained  who 
deserved  to  be  called  learned  men.(ll)  What  little  incoherent  knowledge 
remained  among  the  clergy,  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  episcopal  and  mo- 
nastic schools.  But  the  more  the  priests  and  monks  increased  in  wealth 
and  richesy  the  less  they  attended  to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds, 

§  6.  And  yet  a  large  part  of  this  century  was  brightened  with  the  ex« 
amples  and  labours  of  the  men,  who  derived  a  literary  spirit  from  CharU* 
fnagn^  and  from  his  institutions  and  lawa*  Among  these,  Babanu^  Maiiru$ 
held  perhaps  the  first  rank  in  Germany  and  France ;  and  to  his  lectures, 
the  studious  youth  resorted  in  great  numbers.  As  historians,  and  not 
wholly  without  merit,  appeared  Eginhard,  FreeuIphuSf  Thegatms^  Haymo, 
AMMuiiUi  AdOf  and  others.  In  poetry,  Floms^  Waiafrid  Strabo^  B^thom 
riuSf  Babanus^  and  others,  distinguished  themselves.  In  languages  and 
philology,  Eabanm^  (who  wrote  acutely  concerning  the  causes  and  origin 
of  languages),  Smaragdus,  Beriharius,  and  others,  possessed  skill.  Of 
Greek  and  Hebrew  literature,  WiUiamf  Servatus  Lupu9f  John  Scoiiu^  and 
others,  were  not  ignorant*  In  eloquence,  or  the  art  of  speaking  and  wri« 
ting  with  elegance,  Servatm  LupuSf  Egmhard^  Agohard^  Hincmar^  and 
others,  were  proficients.  (12) 

§  7.  The  philosophy  and  logic,  taught  in  the  European  schools  in  this 
century,  scarcely  deserved  the  name.  Yet  there  were,  in  various  places 
and  especially  among  the  Irish,  subtle  and  acute  men,  who  might  not  im- 
properly be  called  philosophers.  At  the  head  of  these,  was  John  Eri- 
[  3)  Scotus,  i.  e.,  the  Irishman,  a  companion  and  friend  of  CAor^the 

dd,  a  man  of  great  and  excelling  genius,  and  not  a  stranger  to  either 
Grecian  or  Roman  learning.  Being  acquainted  with  Greek,  he  expounded 
ArUtoUe  to  his  pupils ;  and  also  philosophized  with  great  acuteness,  with- 
out  a  guide*  His  five  Books  on  the  Division  of  Nature^  (de  Divisione  na» 
turee),  are  still  extant ;  an  abstruse  work,  in  which  he  traces  the  causes  and 
origination  of  all  things,  in  a  style  not  disagreeable,  and  with  no  ordinary 
acumen;  and  in  which  he  so  explains  the  philosophy  of  Christianity,  as  to 
make  it  the  great  aim  of  the  whole  system  to  bring  the  minds  of  men  into 
intimate  union  with  the  Supreme  Being.  To  express  the  thing  in  words 
better  understood, — ^he  was  the  first  of  those  who  imited  Scholastic  theolo- 
gy  with  that  which  is  called  Mystic,  Some  have  viewed  him  as  not  very 
rar  from  the  opinion  of  those,  who  suppose  God  to  be  connected  with  na- 
ture as  the  soul  is  with  the  body.  But  perhaps  he  advanced  nothing  but 
what  the  ReaHsts,  as  they  were  called,  afterwards  taught ;  though  he  ex- 

(11)  ServtUug  Lupus,  Epistolae,  p.  69,  Le  Beuf^  £tat  des  sciences  en  France  d»> 
£p.  zxziT.  Connngiu»^  Antiaq.  Acad.,  p.  puis  Charlemagne  jasqu*  an  Roi  Robert ;  in 
323.  Histoire  titteraire  de  la  France,  torn,  his  Recueil  de  dtrersea  Ecrito  poor  serrir 
iv.,  p.  361,  dec.  d^eclaircissement  k  rHistoire  oe   Fnnce, 

(12)  Fine  illustrations  of  these  remarlcB  torn.  iL,  p.  1,  &c.,  Paris,  1738, 8vo. 

mar  be  derived  from  the  Histoire  litteraire  (13)  [Brigena  signifiee  properly  a  native 
^  la  France,  by  the  Benedictine  monks,  torn,  of  IreUoid,  as  Erin,  or  Irin,  was  tae  ancient 
ir.,  p.  251,  271,  die.,  and  especiallj  iiom    name  of  that  kingdom.—- if«c/.] 
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pressed  his  views  with  less  cleaniess.(14)  He  did  not,  so  fiir  as  I  know, 
found  a  new  sect.  About  the  same  time  one  Macarius^  also  an  Irishman 
or  Scot,  disseminated  in  France  that  error  concerning  the  soul,  which 
Averroes  afterwards  professed ;  namely,  that  all  men  haye  one  common 
soul :  an  error  which  Rairam  confuted.(15)  Before  these  men,  and  in  the 
times  of  Charlemagne  and  Lewis  the  Meek,  Dtrngal,  a  Scot  and  a  monk, 
taught  philosophy  and  astronomy  in  France,  with  great  reputation. (Id) 
Nearly  contemporary  with  him  was  Heiric  or  Heric,  a  monk  of  Auzerre, 
a  yery  acute  man,  who  is  said  to  have  pursued  his  investigations  in  the 
manner  of  Dee  Cartel.  (17) 


CHAPTER  n. 

HISTORY  OF  THB  TBAGHBBS  AMD  OP  CHUBGH  GOTEKHKBIIT. 

4  1.  The  LiTM  of  ihe  Clergy  veiy  Coiropt.— ^  3.  Caoses  of  this.*-^  8.  The  Roman  Pon- 
tiffs.— ^  4.  Their  Fraadfl  for  establishing  their  Power :  Papess  Joanna. — ^  6,  6.  FHend- 
ship  of  the  Poms  for  the  Kings  of  France. — ^  7.  The  Emperors  suffered  their  Rights  in 
Matters  of  Religion  to  be  wrested  from  them.  The  Power  of  Bishops  curtailed.—^  8. 
Boenments  forged  by  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  Decretal  Epistles. — ^  9.  Success  of  these 
Fiands.---^  10.  MoiJu  gain  access  to  Courts,  and  to  Civil  Offices. — ^  11.  Attempts,  to 
reform  their  Profligate  Lives. — ^  12.  Canona  and  Canonesaes. — ^  13.  The  principal 
Greek  Writers. — ^  14.  The  more  distinguished  Latins. 

§  !•  Thb  ungodly  lives  of  roost  of  thoae  intrusted  with  the  care  and 
government  of  the  church,  are  a  subject  of  complaint  with  all  the  ingen« 
uous  and  honest  writers  of  this  age.(l)  In  the  Bast,  sinister  designs, 
rancour,  contentions  and  strife,  were  every  where  predominant.  At  Con- 
stantinople or  New  Rome,  those  were  elevated  to  the  patriarchal  chair, 
who  were  in  favour  at  court ;  and  upon  losing  that  fovour,  a  decree  of  the 
emperor  hurled  them  from  their  elevated  station.  In  the  West,  the  bish- 
ops hung  around  the  courts  of  princes,  and  indulged  themselves  in  every 
species  of  voluptuousness  ;(3)  while  the  inferior  clergy  and  the  monks  were 

(14)  This  book  was  published  by  Tlumuu  (16)  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  Fnnce,  torn. 
Gale,  Oxon.,  1681,  fol.  Ckr.  Aug.  Heu-  iv.,  p.  493.  [But  MunUori,  History  of 
VMnn  made  some  extracts  from  it,  and  treat-  Italy,  toI.  iy.,  p.  611,  German  ed.  and  else- 
ed  learnedly  of  Scotus  himself,  in  the  Ger-  where,  thinks  this  Dunged  taught  at  Ptnia 
man  Acta  Philosophonun,  tom.  iii.,  p.  858,  in  Italy,  and  not  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Ac.  Denys  in  France.— TV.] 

(15)  See  Jo.  MahiUmL,  Praef  ad  Saecnl.  (17)  Le  Beuf^  M^moires  pour  THistoire 
iv.,  pt.  ii.  Actor.  Sanctor.  ord.  Benedict!,  d'Auxerre,  tom.  ii.,  p.  481.  Acta  Sanctor., 
^  156,  &c.,  p.  liii.,  dec.  [It  is  not  to  be  sup-  tom.  iv.  m.  Janii  an  diem  34,  p.  829.  et  ad 
posed  that  Macariua  held  the  numerieal  unity  diem  3 1  Julii,  p.  249.  For  this  philosopher 
4>f  all  human  souls,  but  only  their  specific  obtained  a  place  amons  the  saints. 

amity  or  identity  ;  i.  e.,  their  sameness  of  ea-  (1)  See  Agobardj  de  privilegiis  et  jure 

«ence,  or  sameness  of  nature.    The  doctrine  Sacerdotii,  ^  13,  p.  137,  tom.  i.  of  his  0pp., 

•of  the  sameness  of  all  generals,  was  often  so  ed.  Baluze, 

stated  as  apparently  to  deny  the  separate  ex-  (2)  See  Agohari,  passim  ;  and  the  laws 

tatence  of  indwiduals,  and  even  to  approxi-  (or  canons)  enacted  m  the  councils  of  the 

mate  towards  pantheism.     See  Bayte,  Die-  Latins  :  also  Servatus  Lupus,  Epist.  xxxr.^ 

tionnaire  Historique,  article  Spinoza,  note  p.  73,  281,  and  the  annotations  of  Stepk, 

P,  tom.  iT.,  p.  264,  ed.  1738.^Tf.]  BalutSf  p.  371.     [The  council  of  Pavia, 


eo 
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aensual ;  and  by  the  grossest  vices,  corrupted  the  people  whom  they  were 
set  to  reform.  The  ignorance  of  the  clergy  in  many  places,  was  so  great, 
that  few  of  them  could  read  and  write,  and  very  few  could  express  their 
thoughts  with  precision  and  clearness.  Hence,  whenever  a  letter  was  to 
be  penned,  or  any  thing  of  importance  was  to  be  committed  to  writing, 
recourse  was  generally  had  to  some  one  individual,  who  was  supposed  to 
excel  common  men  by  possessing  some  dexterity  in  such  matters.  The 
example  of  Serwtius  Lupits  is  evidence  of  the  fact.(d) 

§  2.  In  Europe,  various  causes  operated  to  produce  and  to  foster  this 
corruption  among  persons  who  ought  to  have  been  examples  to  others. 
Among  the  principal  must  be  reckoned  the  calamities  of  Uie  times,  such 
as  the  perpetual  wars  between  Lewis  the  Meek  and  his  sons  and  posterity, 
the  incursions  and  ravages  of  the  barbarous  nations,  the  gross  ignorance 
of  the  nobility,  and  the  vast  wealth  that  was  possessed  by  the  churches  and 
monasteries.  To  these  leading  causes,  others  of  less  magnitude  may  be 
added.  If  a  son  of  an  illustrious  family  lacked  energy  and  talent,  an 
elevated  place  was  sought  for  him  among  the  rulers  of  the  church.(4) 
The  patrons  of  churches,  not  wishing  to  have  their  vices  exposed  and  re- 
proved, gave  the  preference  to  weak  and  inefficient  men  for  parish  minis- 
ters and  guardians  of  the  souls  of  men.(5)  The  bishops  and  the  heads  of 
monasteries  held  much  real  estate  or  landed  property,  by  a  feudal  tenure ; 
and  therefore,  whenever  a  war  broke  out  they  were  summoned  to  the  field. 


A.D.  860,  canon  3d,  say :  "  It  is  onr  opin- 
ion, that  bishops  should  be  contented  with 
temperate  meals ;  and  should  not  urge  their 
guests  to  eat  and  to  drink,  but  rather  set  ex- 
amples of  sobriety.  Let  all  proyocations  to 
debaucheiy,  be  remoTod  from  their  cooTivi- 
ality ;  let  no  ludicrous  shows,  no  Tain  sar- 
rulity,  no  buffoonerr  of  wits,  no  scurrilous 
tricks,  there  find  a  place." — HaxduirCe  Con- 
cilia, torn.  ▼.,  p.  26.  In  a  subseauent  canon, 
they  forbid  bishops*  keeping  hounds  and 
hawks  for  hunting,  and  tlMir  having  super- 
fluous trains  of  horses  and  mules,  and  gaudy 
dresses,  for  vain  display. — The  council  of 
Aiz-la-Chapelle,  A.D.  836,  forbid  bishops 
getting  drunk. — Hardwin,  Concilia,  torn,  iv., 
p.  1392,  No.  6.  And  they  aUte,  with  rep- 
robation, the  fact  that  some  of  their  order 
neglected  their  charges,  and  travelled  here 
and  there,  not  from  necessity,  but  to  gratify 
their  avarice  or  their  love  of  pleasure. — Ibid., 
p.  1393,  No.  12.  Of  presbyters  and  the  in- 
ferior ciergv,  they  complain  that  they  kept 
women  in  their  houses,  to  the  great  scandlal 
of  the  ministry ;  and  this,  notwithstanding 
the  attempts  of  former  councils  and  princes 
to  remove  the  evil.  Also,  that  presbyters 
turn  bailiffs,  frequent  taverns,  pursue  filthy 
lucre,  practise  usury,  conduct  shamefully  and 
lewdly  in  the  houses  they  visit,  and  do  not 
blush  to  indulge  in  revelry  and  drunkenness. 
->Ibid.,  p.  1397,  No.  7, 8.  They  ssy  of  the 
nunneries,  that  "  in  some  places  they  seem- 
ed to  be  rather  brothels  than  monasteries" — 


quae  in  quibusdam  locis  Ivpanaria  potius 
videntur  esse,  quam  mcnasteria. — Ibid.,  p. 
1898,  No.  12.  The  council  of  Mayence, 
A.D.  888,  decreed:  *<Tbat  the  clergy  be 
wholly  forbidden  to  have  females  resident  in 
their  booses.  For,  although  there  were  ca» 
nons  allovrin|[  certain  females  [mothm  and 
sisters]  to  reside  in  clergymen^s  bouses ;  yet, 
what  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  we  have  of- 
ten heara,  that  by  such  permission,  numer- 
ous acts  of  wickedness  have  been  commit- 
ted ;  so  that  aome  priests,  cohabiting  with 
their  own  sisters,  have  had  children  by  them. 
(Saepe  audivimus,  per  illam  concesstonem 
plurima  scelera  ease  commissa,  ita  ut  quidam 
sacerdotum  cum  propriis  sororibus  concnm- 
bentes,  filios  ez  eis  generaesent.)  And 
therefore  this  holy  synod  decrees,  that  no 
presbyter  shall  permit  any  female  to  live  with 
nim  in  his  house ;  so  that  the  occasion  of 
evil  reports,  or  of  iniquitous  deeds,  may  be 
wholly  removed.** — Ibid.,TQl.  vi.,p.  406,  No. 
10.— rr.] 

(3)  See  his  Works ;  Ep.  zcviii.,  zcix.,  p. 
126,  148, 142 ;  also  his  lAfe,  To  these  sdd^ 
Roddphi  Bituricensis  Capitula  ad  Clerum. 
suum ;  in  Baluze,  MisceUanea,  tom.  vi.,  p. 
139  and  p.  148. 

(4)  HtncmaVf  Opus  posterius  contra  Go- 
deschalcum,  cap.  zzzvi.,  in  his  0pp.,  tom,  i. 
p.  818.  Servattu  Lujnu,  Epiat.  Izziz.,  p. 
120. 

(6)  Agobard,  de  privilegiis  et  jure  Saceiw 
dotum,  cap.  zi.,  in  his  0pp.,  tom.  i.,  p.  341.. 
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with  the  quota  of  soldiers  which  they  were  bound  to  furnish  to  their 
8overeign8.(6)  Kiogs  and  princes  moreover,  that  they  might  be  able  to 
reward  their  servants  and  soldiers  for  their  services,  oilen  seized  upon  con- 
secrated property,  and  gave  it  to  their  dependants ;  and  the  priests  and 
monks  who  had  before  been  supported  by  it,  to  relieve  their  wants,  now 
betook  themselves  to  every  species  of  villany,  and  fraud,  and  imposition. (7) 
3.  The  Roman  pontiffs  were  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the  whole 
iy  of  the  clergy  and  people  [at  Rome] ;  but  the  emperors  must  approve 
of  their  appointment  before  they  were  consecrated.(8)  There  is  indeed 
extant  an  edict  of  Leiois  the  Meek,  dated  A.D.  817,  in  which  this  right  of 
the  emperors  is  relinquished,  and  power  given  to  the  Romans  not  only  of 
electing  a  pontiff,  but  of  installing  and  consecrating  him  without  waiting 
for  the  consent  of  the  emperor  :(9)  but  eminent  men  have  shown  by  argu- 
ments entirely  satisfactory,  that  this  document  is  a  {oTgery.{lO)  Yet  I 
readily  admit  that  after  Uie  times  of  Charles  the  Bald,  who  obtained  the 
imperial  dignity  by  the  good  offices  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  state  of  things 
was  materially  changed,  and  the  consent  of  the  emperors  was  not  asked 
by  the  Romans.  It  is  at  the  same  time  true  beyond  a  question,  that  from 
the  time  of  Eugene  111.(11)  who  was  placed  in  St.  Peter's  chair  A.D.  884, 
the  election  of  a  pontiff  was  nearly  destitute  of  any  rule  or  order,  and  for 
the  most  part  tumultuous ;  and  this  irregularity  did  not  cease  until  tiie  times 
of  OUo  the  Great. 

§  4.  Few  of  those  who  in  this  century  were  raised  to  the  highest  station 
in  the  church,  can  be  commended  for  their  wisdom,  learning,  virtue,  and 
other  endowments  proper  for  a  bishop.  The  greater  part  of  them  by  their  nu- 
merous vices,  and  all  of  them  by  their  arrogance  and  lust  of  power,  entailed 
disgrace  upon  their  memories.  Between  Leo  IV.  who  died  A.D.  855,  and 
Benedict  III.,  a  woman  who  concealed  her  sex  and  assumed  the  name  of 
John,  it  is  said,  opened  her  way  to  the  pontifical  throne  by  her  learning 
and  genius,  and  governed  the  church  for  a  time.  *  She  is  commonly  called 
the  papess  Joanna*  During  the  hve  subsequent  centuries,  the  witnesses 
to  this  extraordinary  event  are  without  number :  nor  did  any  one  prior  to 

(6)  Stephen  Bahize,  Appendix  Actorum  (9)  Harthan,  Concilia,  torn,  iv.,  p.  1S86. 
«d  Servatum,  p.  508.  Muratori^  Antiqq.  Car.  U  Cointe,  Annates  Ecclesia  Franeo- 
Ital.  medii  aevi,  torn,  ii.,  p.  446,  dx.  Ma-  rum,  tome  Tii.,  ad  ann.  817,  sect.  6.  Ba- 
itttm.  Annates  Benedict.,  torn,  vi.,  p.  687.  luze^  Capitular.  Regum  Francorum,  torn,  i., 
Du  Fresne,  ad  JoinmUii  Historiam  Ludovi-  p.  691. 

ci  S.,  p.  76,  76.     [Yet  military  seryice  was  (10)  Muratori^  Droits  de   TEmpire  sur 

not  always  required  for  church  lands,  some  TEtat  Eccles.,  p.  54,  dec,  and  Antiquitates 

donations  expressly  granting  exemption  from  Ital.  medii  aevi,  torn,  iii.,  p.  29,  30 ;  where 

it.    See  MtUnUon,  1.  c. — Tr.]  he  conjectures,  that  this  document  was  for- 

(7)  Agobard^  de  dispells,  rerum  ecclesiast.,  ged  in  the  eleventh  century.  Bunau,  Hist. 
4  14,  0pp.,  torn,  r.,  p.  270.  Ftodoard,  Hist.  Imper.  German.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  34.  And  yet 
eccles.  Khemensis,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  ix.  Servo-  some  popish  writers,  e.  g.,  Fontanifa  and 
tti*  Lupus,  Epist.  xlv.,  p.  87,  437,  &c.,  but  others,  most  earnestly  defend  this  edict  of 
especially  Lud.  Ant.  Muratori,  Antiqq.  Lewis ;  though  meiiectually.  [The  evidence 
Italicae,  tom.  vi.,  p.  302,  dec.,  and  Lud.  of  the  spuriousness  of  this  edict,  is  well 
Tkomassin,  Discipline  ecclcsis  vet.  et  nova  summed  up  by  Pagi^  Critics  in  Baron,  ad 
circa  beneficia,  pt.  ii.,  lib.  iii.,  c.  xi..  The  ann.  817,  No.  7,  vol.  iii.,  p.  492. — Tr.J 
•ame  custom  prevailed  also  among  the  (11)  [Here  is  a  mistake.  It  yvMHadridn 
Greeks  and  the  Lombards.  See  SSch.  It  III.  who  became  pope  in  the  year  884 ;  and 
Quieny  Oriens  Ohristianus,  tom.  t.,  p.  142.  not  Eugene  HI.,  who  was  not  raised  to  that 

(8)  See  the  illustrious  Jh  Bunau^  Hist.  Im-  dignity  till  A.D.  1 145. — Von  Einem.'\ 
fuu.  Genaaa.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  26,  dtc.,  32,  dsc. 
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the reformation  by  Luiherf  regard  the  thing  as  either  incredible  or  disgrace- 
ful  to  the  church.(12)  But  in  the  seventeenth  century,  learned  men  not 
only  among  the  Roman  Catholics  but  others  also,  exerted  all  the  powers  of 
their  ingenuity,  both  to  invalidate  the  testimony  on  which  the  truth  of  the 
story  rests,  and  to  confute  it  by  an  accurate  computation  of  dates.(ld) 
But  still  there  are  very  learned  men,  who,  while  they  concede  that  much 
felsehood  is  mixed  with  the  truth,  nudntain  that  the  controversy  is  not 
wholly  settled.  Something  must  necessarily  have  taken  place  at  Rome, 
to  give  rise  to  this  most  uniform  report  of  so  many  ages ;  but  what  it  was 
that  occurred,  does  not  yet  appear.(14) 


(12)  The  arguments  of  those  who  hold 
the  story  to  be  true,  are  carefully  and  learn- 
edly collected  and  stated  by  Fred,  fifpan- 

'  jlam.  in  his  Ezercit  de  Papa  foemina ;  Opp., 
torn,  ii.,  p.  677  ;  and  Jac.  LmfcaU  has  ex- 
hibited them  in  a  French  translation,  better 
arranged  and  with  Tarious  additions,  in  a  3d 
ed.  at  the  Hague,  1736,  l'2mo. 

(13)  The  arffuments  of  those  who  deny 
Ibe  ezisttence  of  a  papcMSf  aince  Damd  Bltmr 
iiWt  appropriate  treatise  and  tome  others, 
are  in^oiously  stated  by  Peter  Bayle^  Dic- 
tionnaure,  torn,  iii.,  art.  Papesse,  p.  2162. 
See  also  Geo.  Eccard,  Historia  Francis  On- 
total.,  torn.  IL,  lib.xxz.,  ^  119,  dec,  p.  436, 

'  dec,  who  however,  so  far  aa  we  know,  has 
followed  the  reasoninff  of  Leihmtz  on  the 
subject.    Michael  U  Quien^  Oriens  Chris- 

'  tianus,  torn,  iii.,  p.  777 ;  and  in  the  Luther- 
an ehuteh,  Ckr,  Aug:  Heunmam,  in  his  Syl- 
loge  Diss,  sscrar.,  torn.  i.»  part  it.,  p*  852, 
dec.  The  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the 
Goestion,  are  neatly  stated  bv  Ckrittopher 
Wagentiel ;  m  Jo.  Geo.  Sthelhom*»  Amoe- 
nitates  Litterar.,  pt  i.,  p.  146>  dec,  and  by 
Joe.  Batwe,  HiatCHre  de  I'Eglise,  torn,  i., 
p.  406.    The  names  of  the  other  writers, 

"who  are  very  numerous*  may  be  seen  in 
C^;  SagiUarnut  Introductio  in  Hist.  Ec- 
des.,  torn,  i.,  e.  txy.,  p.  676,  dec^  and  in  the 
fiibliotheca  Bremensis,  torn,  viii.,  pt.  t.,  p. 
935.  [See  also  Schroeckky  Kircbengssch., 
Tol.  ZKii.,  p.  7&-110.  J.  E.  C.  Schmidtt 
Kiichengesch.k  yol.  iv.,  p.  274-*279,  and  A. 
Bovfer'9  Lives  of  the  Popes,  vol.  iv.,  p.  346 
-260.— Tr.] 

(1 4)  So  thought  Paul  &frj^  Lettere  Ital- 
iane,  lett.  Uxzii.,  p.  462.  Jae.  LeirfatU,  Bib- 
Uoth.  Germanique,  torn,  z.,  p.  27.  J%tod, 
Hameu*,  Biblioth.  Bremens.,  torn,  viii.,  pt. 
T.,  p.  935.  Chritt.  Matik.  Pfajf,  Instit. 
Histor.  Eccles.,  p.  402,  ed.  2.    To  whom 

•  night  be  added  Wtrvaiorfy  BoeeUr^  Hoi- 
hergt  and  many  others.  I  will  not  under- 
take the  office  of  judse  in  this  controversy, 
yet  I  am  of  opinion,  there  was  something  m 
this  aflfair  that  deserves  further  investigation. 
—[Few  if  any,  in  modem  times,  admit  the 
reality  of  a  fenuUe  pope:  and  among  the 


Ei^lish,  Pope  Joan  has  become  a  prover- 
bial epithet  for  a  fictitious  character,  which 
is  too  ridiculous  to  be  mentioned  in  serious 
earnest.  None  of  the  contempoiaiy  writers 
mention  such  a  pope;  for  the  passaee  in 
Anaatasius  Bibliothecarius,  who  then  lived 
at  Rome  and  wrote  the  Lives  of  the  Popes, 
is  undoubtedly  spurious.  (An  eyetritrus9 
eould  not  have  written,  *'  It  i»  $aii^  that  a 
female  sacceede4  to  Lm  IV.''  if  he  had 
known  it  ^JaUi  nor  would  he  have  given 
currency  to  such  ^faUehood^  had  he  known 
it  to  be  such.  Nor  is  this  the  only  proof 
that  the  passage  is  an  interpolation.)  '  It  was 
neariy  two  oeatoiies,  before  any  writer  af- 
firmed the  fact.  But  from  that  time  to  the 
reformation,  it  was  generally  believed.  Yet 
not  universtdlyt  as  X)r.  MoMheim  intimatea. 
Platina,  (Lives  of  the  Popes,  John  VII.), 
after  relating  the  story,  says :  Hae  quae 
disi,  Tulgo  fenmtor,  incertis  tamen  et  obecu- 
ris  aoctoribus :  quae  ideo  ponere  breviter  et 
nud^  institui,  ne  obstinate  et  pertinaciter 
omisisse  videar,  quod  fere  omnes  affirmant. 
This  surely  is  not  the  langnege  of  one  who 
doea  not  question  the  truth  of  the  stoiy. 
Yet  Platina  wrote  before  Luther  was  bom. 
— Tho  history  of  this  mwtfs  is  briefly  this, 
aa  state4  by  writers  of  tbe  twelfth  and  fol- 
lowing centuries.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
«B  Ei^liah  missionary,  who  left  England  to 
preach  among  the  newly  converted  Saxons. 
Sho  waa  bora  at  IngeUieim  ;  and  aecoidiflg 
to  different  authors,  was  named  Jotamty 
AfgniUs  Gerhertf  Itabelj  Marguret^  Dorotkuy 
and  Jutt.  She  early  disUn^oiahed  heiseu 
for  flsnius  and  love  of  learmng.  A  joiang 
monk  of  Fulda  conceiving  a  passion  iox  her^ 
which  was  mutual,  she  eloped  from  her  pa^^ 
rents,  disguised  her  sex,  and  entered  the 
monaatery  of  FoMa.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
restrainta  there,  she  and  her  lover  eloped 
again,  went  to  England,  and  then  to  France^ 
Italy,  and  finally  to  Athens  in  Greece,  where 
they  devoted  themselves  to  literary  pussuits. 
On  the  death  of  the  monk,  Joanna  was  in- 
consolsble.  She  left  Athens,  and  repaired 
to  Rome.  There  she  opened  a  sobool,  and 
acquired  such  reputation  for  leaniiBg  and 
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^  5.  Great  as  the  vices  and  enormities  of  many  of  the  pontifis  were, 
they  did  not  prevent  the  growth  of  the  pontifical  power  and  influence  both 
in  charch  and  state,  during  these  unhappy  times.  It  does  not  indeed  ap. 
pear  from  any  authentic  documents,  that  they  acquired  any  new  territories, 
in  addition  to  those  they  had  received  from  the  bounty  of  the  French  kings. 
For  what  they  tell  us  of  the  donations  of  Lewis  the  Meek,  is  destitute  of 
probability :( 15)  nor  is  there  more  certainty  in  what  many  state,  that 
Charles  the  Bald,  in  the  year  875  when  John  VIII.  had  enabled  him  to  gain 
the  rank  of  emperor,  relinquished  all  right  and  all  jurisdiction  over  the  city 
of  Rome  and  its  territory,  and  bestowed  various  other  gifts  of  immense  value 
upon  the  pontifl&.  Yet  to  all  who  read  the  history  of  those  times,  it  must 
be  obvious  that  the  Roman  pontiffs  advanced  in  power,  influence,  wealth, 
and  riches,  from  the  age  of  Levns  the  Meek  onward,  and  especially  after 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald. (16) 

§  6.  Upon  the  decease  of  Lewis  II.  [A.D.  675],  a  violent  war  broke  out 
among  the  descendants  of  CJuirlemagne,  each  of  them  contending  for  the 
imperial  dignity.  And  the  Roman  poAtiff  John  VIII.  and  with  him  the 
Italian  princes,  eagerly  seized  this  opportunity  to  exclude  the  voice  of  all 
foreigners,  and  make  the  election  of  emperors  depend  wholly  on  themselves. 
Hence  Charles  the  Bald  king  of  the  Franks,  by  a  vast  amount  of  money 
attd  other  presents,  and  by  still  greater  promises,  induced  the  Roman  pon- 
'tiff  and  the  other  Italian  princes,  to  proclaim  him  king  of  Italy  and  emper- 
or  of  the  Romans,  in  a  puUic  assembly  A.D.'  876.  His  successors  in  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  and  in  the  imperial  dignity,  Carloman  and  Charles  the 
Fat,  were  likewise  chosen  by  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  Italian  princes. 
Afterwards  turbulent  times  came  on,  in  which  those  who  promised  most, 
or  who  gave  most,  generally  ascended  the  royal  and  imperatorial  throne, 
by  the  aid  of  the  ponti&.(17) 

§  7.  The  power  of  the  Roman  poi^fis  in  matters  of  a  religions  tiature. 
Was  augmented  with  equal  rapidity  and  success,  and  nearly  from  the  same 
-causes.  The  wisest  and  most  impartial  among  the  Roman  Catholic  wri- 
lers,  acknowledge  and  prove,  that  from  the  times  of  Lewis  the  Meek,  the 
'ancient  system  of  ecclesiastical  law  in  Europe  was  gradually  changed,  and 
a  new  system  introduced  by  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome.  The  kings 
and  emperors  suffered  their  rights  in  matters  of  religion,  which  had  been 
handed  down  to  them  from  Charlemagneyio  be  insensibly  taken  from  them. 
The  power  of  bishops  to  make  r^olations  in  matters  of  religion,  was  pros* 

ft^ed  sanctity,  that  on  the  death  of  Leo  The  child  died ;  and  some  eay,  the  mother 
IVr,  A.D.  865,  she  was  chosen  pope.     For  too,  on  the  spot.    Others  say,  she  survived, 
eom^thing  more  than  two  yesrs,  she  filled  but  was  sent  immediately  to  prison,  the  ob- 
ihe  papal  chair  with  reputation,  no  one  sus-  ject  of  nni'versal  execntion.      See  Bower 
pecting  her  sex.    But  she  had  taken  one  and  PtatmOj  I.  cit. — Tr.} 
of  her  household,  whom  she  could  trust,  to        (15)  See  abOTe,  ^  3. 
her  bed ;  and  by  him  ^he  became  pregnant.        (16)  Bunau^  Hisieria  Imperii  Rom.  Oer- 
At  length,  being  nearer  her  time  than  she  man.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  483,  d&c.    Jo.  Geo.  EC" 
had  supposed,  she  ventured  on  Whitson-  eord,  Historia  Francia  Oriental.,  tom.  ii., 
week  to  jom  in  the  annual  procession  with  lib  xxxi.,p.  606,  dec.   [See  &ieteier*«  Text- 
all  her  clergy.     While  psssing  the  street  book  of  Eccl.  Hi8t.,transl.  by  CttnntM^Aaf% 
between  the  church  of  St.  Clement  and  the  vol.  ii.,  p.  70,  &c. — TV.  J 
wnphiiheatre,  she  was  seized  with  violent        (17)  This  is  illustrated  by  Card.  SigO' 
pains,  fell  to  the  ground  amid  the  crowd,  nttw,  de  regno  ItalisB,  and  by  the  other  wri- 
and  while  her  attemlants  were  endeavouring  ten  of  Gdmian  and  Italian  history. 
to  minister  to  her,  was  delivered  of  a  son. 
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trated ;  and  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  councils  was  diminished.  For 
the  Roman  pontifls,  exulting  in  their  prosperity  and  the  daily  accessions  to 
their  wealth,  endeavoured  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  all,  and  notwithstand- 
ing  the  opposition  of  the  reflecting  and  of  those  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  constitution,  they  actually  did  instil  into  many,  the  sentiment 
that  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  constituted  by  Jesus  Christ  a  legislator  and 
judge,  over  the  whole  church  ;  and  therefore,  that  other  bishops  derived  all 
their  authority  solely  from  him,  and  that  councils  could  decide  nothing  with- 
out his  direction  and  approbation.(18) 

§  8.  To  bring  men  to  listen  and  assent,  to  this  new  system  of  ecclesias- 
tical law,  which  was  so  very  different  from  the  ancient  system,  there  was 
need  of  ancient  documents  and  records,  with  which  it  might  be  enforced  and 
defended  against  the  assaults  of  opposers.  Hence  the  Roman  pontiffs  pro- 
cured the  forgery,  by  their  trusty  friends,  of  conventions,  acts  of  councils, 
epistles,  and  other  documents ;  by  which  they  might  make  it  appear,  that  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  church  the  Roman  pontifis  possessed  the  same  au- 
thority  and  power  which  they  now  claimed.(19)  Among  these  fraudulent 
documents  in  support  of  the  Romish  power,  the  so  called  Decretal  Epistles 
of  the  pontiffs  of  the  first  centuries,  hold  perhaps  the  first  rank.  They 
were  produced  by  the  ingenuity  of  an  obscure  man,  who  falsely  assunied 
the  name  of  Isidore  bishop  of  Seville.(20)  Some  vestiges  of  these  fabrica- 
ted epistles,  appeared  in  the  preceding  century  ;(21)  but  they  were  first 
published,  and  appealed  to  in  support  of  the  claims  of  Roman  pontifis,  in 
this  century.(22)     Of  similar  origin  and  value  are  the  decrees  of  a  certain 


(18)  Sec  the  excellent  work  of  an  un- 
known writer,  who  signs  himself  D.  B.,  en- 
titled :  Histoire  du  droit  ecclesiastiaue  pub- 
lique  Francois ;  first  published,  London, 
1737,  2  void.  8vo,  and  lately  republished 
splendidly  in  a  larger  form.  The  author 
neatly  and  acutely  points  out  the  steps  by 
which  the  Roman  pontiffs  advanced  their 
power.  Of  the  ninth  century,  he  treats  in 
vol.  i.,  p.  160,  dec.  iBower's  Lives  of  the 
Popes,  vol.  iv.  and  v.  G.  J.  PUmck^  Gesch. 
d.  christl.  Kirchl.  GeseUschafts-Yerfassung, 
vols.  ii.  and  iii. — TrJ] 

(19)  It  is  no  improbable  supposition,  that 
these  and  other  documents,  such  as  the  do- 
nations of  CoTutarUine  and  Ltuns  the  Meek, 
were  fabricated  with  the  privity  and  appro- 
bation of  the  Roman  pontiflfs.  For  who  can 
believe,  that  the  pontiffs  who  made  use  of 
these  writings  during  many  ages  to  substan- 
tiate their  authority  and  their  prerogatives, 
would  have  ventured  to  confront  kings,  prin- 
ces, ecclesiastical  councils,  and  bishops,  with 
the  fictions  and  impositions  of  private  indi- 
viduals 1  In  that  aee,  frauds  for  the  benefit 
of  the  church  and  ofGod,  were  deemed  law- 
ful ;  so  that  it  is  not  strange,  that  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs  should  suppose  they  did  no 
moral  wrong,  by  permitting  and  approving 
the  fabrication  of  such  papers  as  would  be  a 
rampart  ai»d  bulwark  to  the  see  of  St.  Peter, 

(20)  That  the  author  of  these  Epistles 


wished  to  be  regarded  as  JsidorCt  a  distin- 
guished bishop  of  Seville  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, or  to  speak  more  definitely,  that  he 
wished  to  make  the  world  believe  that  these 
Epistles  were  collected  by  Isidore,  is  per- 
fectly clear.  See  Jo.  Alb.  Fabriciua,  Bib- 
lioth.  Lat.  medii  aevi,tom.  v.,p.  561.  Tlie 
bishops  were  accustomed,  in  token  of  their 
humility,  to  subjoin  to  their  names  the  word 
peccator  {nnner) ;  hence  the  author  of  this 
forgery  annexed  the  surname  Peccator  to 
the  assumed  name  of  Isidore.  Some  of  the 
transcribers,  ignorant  of  the  ancient  customs 
and  literature,  corrupted  this  signature  by 
eichanffing  Peccator  for  Mercator.  And 
hence  the  fraudulent  compiler  of  the  Decre- 
tal Epistles  is  called  Isidonu  Mercator. 
[See,  on  the  whole  subject  of  these  Epistles, 
their  origin,  character,  and  effects,  G.  J. 
Planck's  Gesch.  d.  christl.  Kirchl.  GeseU- 
schafts- Verfassung.  vol.  ii ,  p.  800-828 ;  and 
Gieseler*s  Text-book  of  Eccl.  Hist.,  transl. 
by  Cunningham^  vol.  ii.,  p.  64-69. — TV.] 

(31)  See  Aug.  Cfalmet,  Histoire  de  I/ir- 
raine,  tome  i ,  p  628.  Just,  ffcnn.  Boh- 
meTy  Prasf.  ad  novam  editionem  Juris  Canon., 
tom.  i.,  p.  X.,  xix.,  notes.  [Fieury  says  of 
them,  that  *'  they  crept  to  liffht  near  (he  close 
of  the  eighth  century.**  FUury,  in  Hislor. 
eccles..  Diss,  iv.,  ^  1.  and  Histoire  Ecclesi- 
astique,  liv.  xliv.,  ^  22.— Tr.] 

(22)  The  spuriottsness  of  these  epistles 
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/Roman  conacil,  said  to  have  been  held  under  Sylvester  [A.D.  324]«  but 
which  was  never  heard  of  by  aay  one, -till  the  ninth  century;  than  which 
nothing  could  be  better  suited  to  enrich  and  to  exalt  above  all  human  au. 
thority,  the  Roman  pontiff.(23)' 

§  9.  There  were  indeed  among  the  western  bishops  some  discerning 
men,  who  perceived  that  designs  were  formed  against  them  and  the  church : 
in  particular,  the  French  bishops  vigorously  opposed  the  admission  of  these 
Epistles  and  other  spurious  productions,  among  the  received  books  of  ec- 
clesiastical law.  But  these  men  were  overcome  by  the  pertinacity  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  especially  by  Nicolas  I.  And  as  in  the  subsequent  times 
all  science  and  learning  forsook  the  Roman  world,  there  scarcely  remained 
any  one,  able  or  even  disposed  to  move  controversy  respecting  these  pious 
frauds.  How  great  the  evils  to  which  they  gave  rise,  and  how  audacious- 
ly the  Roman  pontiff  abused"  them  to  overthrow  the  ancient  system  of 
church  government,  to  weaken  the  authority  of  bishops,  to  increase  their 
.own  revenues  and  emoluments,  and  to  abridge  the  prerogatives  of  kings 
4uid  princes,  numberless  facts  in  the  history  of  the  subsequent  centuries 
will  show.  Nor  is  this  denied  at  the  present  day,  by  respectable  and  hon- 
-est  men,  even  though  in  other  respects  favourably  disposed  towards  the 
.Romish  church  and  its  sovereign. (24) 

§  10.  The  estimation  in  which  a  monastic  life  was  held,  was  astonish- 
'ingly  great,  both  in  the  eastern  empire  and  in  the  western.  ^  In  the  former 


^hn  be«n  demonstnted,  not  only  by  the  Cen- 
turieUare*  Moardeburgemu  and  some  others, 
but  most  learnedly  and  in  an  appropriate  trea- 
tise, by  David  B'ondeli^  in. his  Psuedo-fsi- 
dorus  et  Turrianus  vapulantes,  Genev.,  1628, 
4to.  And  at  the  present  day,  the  friends  of 
•the  Roman  pontiffii  who  follow  reaaon  and 
truth,  confesa  the  cheat.  See  Jo.  Fran. 
JBuddeuSt  Jsagoffe  in  Theolo^am,  torn,  ii., 
p.  762.  Add,  Peter  Coustant,  Prolegom. 
«d  Epistolaa  Pontificum,  torn,  t.,  p.  cxxz., 
4ic.  Fleuryy  Diss,  prefixed  to  his  Histoire 
Ecclesiastique,  torn,  xvi.,  [and  still  better, 
in  his  Histoire  Eccleaiasiique  itself,  livro 
zliv.,  ^  kxii.  These  epistles,  bearing  the 
names  of  varioas  Romish  bishops,  from 
Clement  I.  to  Danuuu*  I.,  A.D.  394,  are 
in  the  early  collection  of  councfls  by  Seter. 
Bnumtt ;  but  are  not  inserted  in  the  BnUa- 
rium  Magnum  of  CheruMn,  published  by 
authority  of  the  court  of  Rome  near  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  centuiv.  It  is  be- 
lieved, they  ate  now  nniversalfy  given  up, 
-even  by  the  Catholics.  The  oldest  papal 
epistles,  now  admitted  by  any  to  be  genuine, 
are  those  collected  by  Diony9iit»  Exiguus^ 
who  says  he  could  find  none  written  by  the 

SmtiSs  anterior  to  Syriciu*,  who  succeeded 
amasQs  I.,  A.D.  395.  The  earliest  in  the 
BuUariam  Magnum  are  those  of  Leo  I., 
JL.D.  447.^Tr.] 

(23)  See  Jo.  Lamun,  de  Gura  Eceleaia 
erga  pauperes  et  miaento,  cap.  i.,  obeerv.  i , 
p.  576,  of  his  0pp.,  torn,  ii.,  part  ii.    [Lika- 
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wise  Jo.  CalHusvt,  Notitia  Ecclesiast.,  p. 
132,  and  Pagi^  Gritita  in  Baron,  ad  ann. 
324,  ^  xvii.,  zviii.,  who  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  this  council  a  fiction. — Tr.] 

(24)  See  Jo.  Launoi^  de  Regiapotesta.in 
causis  matrimonial,  in  his  0pp.,  torn,  i.,  part 
ii.,  p.  764,  and  Peter  Constant,  Prsf.  ad 
Epist  Romanor.  Pontiff.,  torn,  i.,  p.  cxxxvii., 
dtc.  [Fleurifj  Diss,  vii.,  ^  v.,  in  Historiam 
Eccles ,  says :  Falsae  Indori  Decretales, 
circa  octavi  finem  scculi  invecta,  jurisdic- 
rionem  ecclesiasiicam  in  tribus  articulis  ad- 
modum  concuteerunt^  scilicet  quoad  concilia, 
Judicia  Epiacoporum.  et  appellationea.  See 
also  Diss,  iv.,  i  I,  &c. — Peter  de  Marco, 
de  Concordia  sacerdotii  et  imperii,  lib.  vii., 
cap.  XX ,  ^1,  dec.  Sub  secunda  Regum 
nostronim  dynastia  novum  jus  eanonieum  in 
ecclesiam  GalUcanam,  »que  ac  in  ceteras 
Occidentis  provincias,  introduci  coeptum  est, 
inveniis  earn  in  rem  suppofititiis  lUis  vete- 
nim  Pontificum  Romanorum  epistolis,  in 
quibus  extant  quam  plurima  constituta  pror- 
sus  adverse  veteru>n  caiionum  statutts.  But 
while  these  and  other  Catholic  writers  trace 
the  commencement  of  a  great  revolution  in 
the  constitution  of  the  (Catholic  church,  to 
the  Decretal  Epistles  and  other  forgeries  of 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  ihey  say,  it 
was  only  the  commencement ;  for  the  revo- 
lution was  not  completed  till  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Decretum  of  Gratiant  in  the 
tweHlh  centuiy.— TV.] 
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Uiis  excessive  estimation  had  long  existed ;  But  among  the  Latins  it  takes 
date  only  from  the  preceding  century.  Hence  even  kings,  and  dukes  and 
^counts,  abandoning  their  honours  and  their  wealth,  voluntarily  retired  to 
monasteries,  in  order  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  God.  Of  this 
quite  a  number  of  examples  occurred  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Gemia- 
ny,  during  this  century  $  and  there  were  some  also  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tury. Those  who  could  not  in  their  lifetime  bring  themselves  to  the  res- 
olution  of  abandoning  society,  would  yet  demand  the  monastic  garb  when 
dying,  and  actually  put  it  on  before  they  left  the  world ;  timt  they  might 
enjoy  the  prayers  and  spiritual  succours  of  the  fraternity  among  whom  they 
were  received.  Another  and  a  striking  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  monks  were  held,  was  the  custom  of  the  emperors  and  kings  of  the 
Franks  in  this  age  of  calling  monks  and  abbots  to  their  courts,  and  in- 
trusting  them,  with  civil  affairs  and  business  of  great  moment  both  at  home 
and  in  foreign  countries.  For  those  unsuspicious  princes  thought,  that  no- 
persons  could  more  safely  be  intrusted  with  the  management  of  public  af. 
f^rs,  than  men  of  such  sanctity  and  piety,  men  who  had  subduea  all  dieir 
natural  desires  and  become  free  from  ail  concupiscence.  'Hence  it  Was, 
that  in  the  history  of  those  times,  we  read  of  so  many  abbots  and  monks 
who  performed  the  functions  of  ambassadors,  commissioners  or  extradr- 
dinary  judges,  and  ministers  of  state,  sometimes  indeed  with  good  success 
but  not  seldom  unsucoessfoUy.  ■ 

§  11.  And  yet  those  who  conferred  such  honours  upon  monks  and  the 
monastic  life,  did  not  deny  that  most  of  that  class  lived  vicious  lives ;  and 
they  laboured  to  reform  their  morals,  and  to  render  them  obedieht  to  their 
monastic  rules.  The  efforts  of  Lewis  the  Meek  especially  in  this  particular, 
deserve  notice.  That  emperor  employed  Benedict,  Abbot  of  Aniane  and 
afterwards  of  Indre,  a  man  distinguished  for  piety  and  the  fear  of  God,  to 
reform  the  monasteries,  first  in  Aquitaine,  and  then  throughout  ^e  kingdom 
of  France,  and  to  purge  them  of  the  enormous  vices  which  had  crept  into 
them ;  and  aflerwards  in  the  council  [of  abbots  assembled]  at  Aix.la-Cha- 
pelle  A.D*  817,  in  which  the  same  Benedict  presided,  he  caused  good 
canons  to  be  enacted  for  restoring  the  prostrate  discipline  of  the  monaster. 
ies«  This  Benedict  therefore,  who  has  been  called  the  second  father  of 
the  western  monks,  subjected  all  the  monks  to  tiie  single  rule  o^St,  Benedict 
of  Monte  Cassino,  suppressing  all  diversities  of  rites  and  customs,  and  in- 
troducing one  uniform  rule  :  he  also  banished  the  greater  vices  from  the 
monasteries ;  and  likewise  brought  all  associations  of  monks,  who  had  be- 
fore been  bound  together  by  no  ties,  to  become  in  b  sense  one  boc^  or 
80ciety.(«5)    This  discipline  flourished  for  a  while,  but  from  various 

(26)   See  Jo:  MaJbiUm,  AcU  SaiMitor.  hUon,  Acta  Suctor.  oid.  Bened.,  Sacul. 

Old.  Benedict.,  Sacul.  iv.,  pt.  i.,  Prtef.«  p. .  iv.,  pt.  i.,  torn,  v.,  p.  183-215. — ^This  Utii- 

zzvii.,  ind  Pnef.  ad  SocoL  v.,  p.  <xt.  ;  €iici  appean  to  have  been!  a  very  sincere 

also .  his  Annales  Ordinis  S.  Bened.,  torn,  man,  and  a  great  refonner  of  the  mooaster- 

ii.>  p.  430,  dtc.,  and  many  other  plaees  in  ies,  that  is,  one  who  brought  them  to  great- 

that  voiome.     Aug.   CaUnet,  Histoire  de  er  unifonnity  in  dress,  living,  worship,, and 

Lorraine,  torn,  i.,  p.  696.    Conceminff  Benr  usages.     Ho  was  himself  most  rigonras  in 

idiet  of  Aniane  and  bis  merits  generally,  see  voluotaiy  mortifications ;  and  Che  rvle  of  St. 

the  Acta  Sanctor.,  torn,  ii.,  Febr.,  p.  60$,  Benedict  he  rererenced,  as  if  it  had  come 

and  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  torn,  immedtstely  from  God,  and  was  the  only 

IV.,  p.  447,  6lc.    [Also,  the  Life  of  Bene-  true  gvide  to  heaven. — Tr.} 
diet,  by  Ardo  one  of  his  disciples ;  in  Mor 
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it  gradually  dediped ;  and  at  the  end  of  this  century,  such  dev^s. 
tetions  had  every  where  b^en  made  both  in  church  and  Qtate,  that  oi^y 
aome  sUght  traces  of  it  remained  in  a  few  places, 

§  12.  The  order  of  canons,  which  Chrodegang  devised  and  which  had 
been  eitensively  introduced  in  the  preceding  century,  Lewis  the  Meek 
cherished  with  great  care  and  esctended  through  all  the  provinces  of  his 
empire.  He  also  added  an  order  of  cammesses,  which  had  been  unknown 
in  the  Christian  world  til]  that  time.(26)  For  both,  he  caused  rules  ta- 
be  drawn  up  in  the  council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  A.D.  817,  superseding  the 
nrie  of  Chrodegang ;  and  these  new  rules  continued  to  be  followed  in  tnost 
of  the  convents  of  canons  and  canonesses  till  the  twelfth  century,  although 
they  were  disagreeable  to  the  court  of  Rome.  The  oompiler  of  the  rule 
for  canonSf  was  undoubtedly  Amalarius  a  presbyter  of  Meta ;  but  whether 
he  also  drew  up  that  for  canonesses  is  uncertain.  (27)  From  this  time 
onward,  numerous  c<Hivent8  of  canons  and  canonesses  were  founded  la 
every  part  of  Europe,  and  endowed  with  ample  revenues  by  pious  Individ* 
uals.  But  this  institution  degenerated  like  the  others,  and  very  soon  be 
came  widely  different  from  what  it  was  designed  to  be.(S8) 

§  18.  Of  the  writers  among  the  Qreeks,  the  following  were  the  most 
distinguished.  PAofw,  patriarch  of  Constantinc^le,  a  man  of  superior 
talents,  and  of  various  and  extensive  knowledge.     His  Bibliothecay(29^ 


(26)  See  3fait/26n,  Annal^s  Ord.  Bened., 
torn,  il.,  p.  498,  &c. 

(37)  Lud.  Tkomaswiny  BiicipUiur  bccIm. 
vetus  et  nova,  pt.  i.,  lib.  Hi.,  cap.  4S,  43, 
6cc.  Muratorif  Antiquitates  Italicae  medii 
•evi,  torn,  v.,  p.  185,  640,  4cc.,  and  all  the 
Writera  who  treat  of  the  order  of  cationa ; 
though  they  are  not  all  of  equal  valoe.  The 
leaat  worthy  of  credit  are  those  wbis- be- 
longing thettiBldlves  to  the'  order  of  canooe, 
have  treated  of  the  oiigin  and  progrees  of 
that  order ;  as  e.  g.,  lUymttnd  Chappond, 
Histoire  des  Chanoines,  Paris,  1699,  Svo. 
For  these  writers  a^  so  attached  to  the 
order,  that  they  usnally  trace  back  its  origin 
to  Christ  himself  and  his  Aposllee,  or  et 
least  to  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian 
church.  [This  ordinance  of  Lewis  for  reg- 
ulating the  order  of  canons,  is  in  HwdMs 
Concilia,  torn,  iv.,  p.  1056-1180.  The 
following  abstract  by  SchUrel,  contalne  its 
most  essential  features.—'*  It  embraces  146 
articles ;  of  which  the  first  118  are  meie 
extracts  from  the  fathers  and  Acts  of  coun- 
cils, describing  the  duties  qf  bishops  «nd 
priests.  These  are  followed  by  two  seraions 
of  Augustine,  on  living  in  associations. 
Then  commence  the  rures  framed  by  this 
council  First,  the  prevailing  error  that  the 
prescriptions  of  the  Gospel  were  obligaUnry 
only  upon  monks  and  clergymen,  is  confa- 
4ed  ;  and  then  Uie  distinction  between  monks 
and  canona  ia  defined.  The  brtter  may 
wear  linen,  eat  flesh,  hold  private  property, 
and  enjoy  that  of  thft  church ;  the  fotmer 
cannot.    Yet  equally  with  the  monks,  they 


should  avoid  all  vices,  and  nractise  all  vu^- 
tae.    They  should  live  in  well-secured  clois- 
tere,  conuining  doimitories,  refectories,  and 
•otiier  necessary  apartments.    The  number 
of  canons  in  each  cloister,  should  be  pro- 
poftioned  to  the  exigences  of  the  church 
to  which  it  belonged.    In  their  dress,  thty? 
should  avoid  the  extravagai^es  of  omanMot. 
and  finery,  and  likewise  uncleanliness  and« 
negligence,  dec.    The  second  part  U  lh»< 
rule  mates  to  canonessesy  and  containe  S8^ 
articles.    The  air  first  are  extracts  from  thft- 
•fathers,  and  relate  to  the  duties  ef  ladie». 
who  eonaecmte  themselves  to  God.    They 
may  have  private  property  ;  yet  auiat  com- 
mit th«  management  of  it  to  some  kinsmani 
or  friend,  by  a  public  act  or  assignments 
They  din  bleo  Iwve  waitii^-maids,  and  eat 
in  the  retectory,  and  sleen  in  the  donnitttiv. 
The^  are  to  be^  veiled,  and  to  dreas  in  black. 
-Tbair  bilsiness  must  be  pnyer,  reading,  and 
labouring  with  their  hands ;  and  especially* 
they  must  fabricate  their  own  clothing,  from 
the  fhtr  and  wool  given  to  them.'^^rr.] 

(88)  Calmetf  Histoire  de  Loiraine,  torn. 
i,  p.  601.  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  Fisncei^ 
torn,  iv.,  p.  536,  dec. 

(80)  See  Casnusat,  Histoire  des  Jounwne^ 
tome  t.,  p.  87,  dec.  iPhoUus  was  of  nobl» 
|)arentage,  well  educated,  and  pexfaepe^tlMk 
greatest  gjsnius  of  his  a|[e.  He  certainlf 
wis  a  great  scholar.  While  in  civil  life,  Jw 
cultivated  all  learniog  sacred  and  pro&ntti. 
He  was  commander  of  the  imperial  hodf^ 
fnards,  first  senator  of  Constantinople,  ud 
chief  private  aecntaiy  to  the  emperor,    fl^ 
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Epistles,  and  other  writings,  are  yet  highly  valuable. — NicephoruSf  also 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  wrote  against  the  opposers'  of  images^ 
and  some  other  works.(dO) — Theodarus  StudUes  is  likewise  indebted  to 
the  controversy  in  behalf  of  images  for  the  greater  part  of  his  reputation 
among  those  of  after  ages.(31)  Not  much  better  or  more  learned  were, 
Theodorus  GraptuSj  who  suffered  much  in  defence  of  image- worship  ;(32) 
Methodius,  entitled  the  Confessor,  because  no  penaltiesi  or  pressure  could 


was  also  employed  on  embasBies.   •  During 
a  Syrian  embassy  he  wrote  his  famous  Bib- 
liotheca^  or  Mvpi6/?i/3Aof,  giving  a  critical 
account  of  280  authors  which  he  had  read, 
:and  frequently  also  summaries  of  their  con- 
tents, with  considerable  extracts.     As  many 
of  these  authors  are  no  longer  extant,  the 
account  of  them  by  Photius  is  extremely 
valuable.     In  the  year  858,  the   emperor 
Michael  III.  deposed  Tgnatiu9  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  {  and  Fholius  was  ordain- 
ed subdeacon,  deacon,  priest,  and  patriarch, 
in  four  successive  days.    The  friends  of  Ig- 
.  Jiatius  and  the  bishops  of  Rome,  refused  to 
4M:knowledge  Photiut  as  a  legitimate  patri- 
arch.    Yet  he  held  the  office  till  A.D.  867, 
when  havinff  offended  the  emperor  he  was 
deposed,  and  IgTuUius  was  restored.     But 
in  the  year  877,  Ignatius  died  and  Photius 
again  took  the  chair,  till  A.D.  886,  when 
the  new  emperor  Leo  thb  Philosopher  de- 
posed and  banished  him  to  a  convent  in  Ar^ 
inenia,  where  he  died  about  A.  D.  890.    The 
jBiblioiheca  of  Photius,  Gr.  and  I^t.,  with 
«the   notes  of  Hoeschelius,  (the  very  faulty 
Xatin  bv  Schott),  was  first  published,  1601, 
.fol.,  and  has  been  several  times  reprinted. 
Latest  edition   revised  by  B^kher,  Berlin, 
1824,  2  vols.  4to.     His  ^tyyvoic  ^'^  'f^ 
veofavTuv  tAavixaiuv  hfa^'Xa^to^^  libri 
iv.,  adv.  Paulianistas,  &c.,  is  in  J.  C.  Wol^ 
fix   Anecdota  Gr.,  and  in  GaUandi  Bibli- 
oth.  Patr.,  tom.  ziii.,  p.  603,  ^.    His  Epis- 
tles, to  the  number  of  248,  were  published, 
Or.  and  Lat.,  by  R.  Montague,  Lond.,  1651, 
fol.    His  NomocanoHf  or  collection  of  eccl. 
•canons,  embracing  zir.  Tituli,  with  the  Com- 
mentary of  TTuo£  BaUttnum,  was  published, 
Gr.  and   Lat,  by  both  the  JusUlU;  the 
last  in  his  Biblioih.  Juris.  Canon.,  Paris, 
1662,  tom.  ii.,  p.  789.     Several  additional 
letters  and  tracts  have  crept  to  light  in  dif- 
ferent collections  ;   but  his  extensive  com- 
mentaries on  scripture,  his  large  lexicon,  and 
t several  smaller  works,  remain  still  in  MS. 
— JP'or  an  account  of  his  writings,  see  Fabri- 
ctu*,  Biblioth.   Gr.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  381-519. 
Of  his  pubjic  life,  and  the  controversies  in 
vyhich  he  was  involved,  notice  will  be  taken 
in  the  next  chapter,  ^  27,  dtc— Tr.] 

(30)  See  the  AcU  Sanctor. ,  tom.  ii.,  Martii 
«a  diem  ziii.,  p.  298.     Oudin,  Scnptorai 


Eccles.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  2,  &c.  INttephoruSf 
after  being  secretary  of  state  at  Constantino- 
ple and  in  high  honoar^  retired  from  the  world 
and  became  a  monk.  He  was  learned,  de- 
vout, and  exceedingly  zealous  for  image-wor- 
ship. He  was  made  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople A.D.  806  ;  but  was  expelled  bis  see 
ten  years  after,  by  the  emperor.  L«o  V.  who 
was  opposed  to  image- worship ;  and  died  in 
exile,  A.D.  828.  His  best  work  is,  a  Com- 
pendious History,  from  Maurice  A.D.  600, 
to  A.D.  769 ;  exUnt  in  the  Corpus  Hist. 
Byzantinae.  He  also  wrote  a  Chronologia 
TriparHtOy  or  a  Catalogue  of  public  men 
among  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  Latins,  dec., 
and  a  ^Tixo/ierpiat  or  Index  of  Canonical, 
Ecclesiastical,  and  Apocryphal  Books,  an- 
nexing to  each  the  number  of  lines  (g-ixoi) 
it  contained.  Besides  these  historical  works, 
be  wrote  a  long  Epistle  to  pope  Leo  TIL  con- 
taining his  creed  \  several  small  collections 
of  canons,  and  a  number  of  books  in  defence 
of  image-worship. — Tr."] 

(81)  iTheodonu  StudUes  was  bom  at 
Constantinople  A.D.  759,  became  a  monk 
in  781,  and  abbot  in  794,  and  four  years  af- 
ter head  of  the  monastery  Studium  in  Con- 
stantinople ;  whence  his  surname  StutUtet. 
He  was  zealous  even  to  madness  in  favour 
of  image-worship ;  and  for  thirtv  years  was 
the  instigator  of  rebellions,  and  the  dauntleva 
leader  of  theiki,  (when  out  of  prison),  against 
the  .government  which  was  opposed  to  im- 
age-worship. He  died  A.D.  826,  afed  67. 
l&sides  a  few  tracts  on  monkery  and  monk- 
ish saints,  iie  has  left  us  134  catechetical 
Discourses,  and  a  vast  number  of  inflamma- 
tory letters  in  defence  of  image- worship,  most 
of  which,  or  at  least  parts  of  them,  Baroniiu 
has  inserted  in  his  Annals.  He  was  a  man 
of  some  learning  and  talent ;  but  wasted  all 
bis  strength  on  the  controversy  respecting 
images. — Tr.] 

(82)  ITheodorus  Graptus  was  a  monk  of 
Palestine,  went  to  Constantinople  in  818,  to 
plead  the  cause  of  image-worship ;  was  ban- 
ished four  times,  for  his  abuse  of  emperors 
and  others,  and  for  his  seditious  movements 
in  favour  of  images ;  and  at  last  died  in  ez- 
ile,  about  A.D.  840.  He  has  left  us  a  Dis- 
pute, an  Epistle,  and  Creed ;  all  in  defence 
of  images. — Tr.} 
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induce  bim  to  abandon  the  defence  of  images  ;(S3)  Theodoru^  Abucara  ;(84)- 
Peirus  Sieulus  ;(85)  NiceUu  Bavid^{W)  and  others ;  whose  names  would 
perhaps  have  not  been  handed  down  to  this  day,xhad  not  the  Greeks  been 
involved  in  contests  with  the  Latins  on  several  subjects,  and  among  them* 
selves  respecting  image-worship. — Among  the  Syricms,  the  name  of  Moaes 
Barcephas  is  famous ;  and  not  undeservedly.  For  he  possessed  genius 
and  skill  in  writing,  beyond  most  others  ;  as  his  works  evince.(37) 


(33)  [Methodiui  ConfesMor  was  well  bom, 
at  Syncase  in  Sicily,  we^  to  Constantino- 
ple and  there  became  a  monk.  About  A.D. 
820,  the  patiiaieh  sent  him  as  his  envoy  to 
Rome.  There  be  waa  gniJty  of  adultery,  and 
did  penance.  Retaining  to  Constantinople, 
he  became  very  sealous  in  defence  of  image- 
-worahip ;  was  banished,  and  imprisoned,  and 
whipped.  But  in  842,  he  was  made  patri- 
arch of  Constentinople.  He  died  A . D.  847 ; 
and  has  left  as  five  orations  in  praise  of  monk- 
eiy,  and  s  collection  of  canones  poenitentia* 
les.  Some  of  his  orations  have  passed  for 
works  of  Methodiu*  Patarensis,  who  flour- 
ished A.D.  290  —IV.] 

(34)  Peter  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  torn,  i.,  p. 
36,  art.  Abacaras.  [The  word  Ahueara  sig- 
nifiee  bUhop  of  Caria.  He  followed  the 
party  of  Phoiitu ;  but  afterwards  renounced 
It  and  joined^  that  of  Ignatiqs.  According 
to  Cave,  he  flourished  A.D.  867.  He  has 
left  as  about  40  Dissertations'  doctrinal  and 
polemic^  against  heretics,  Jews,  and  Moham- 
medans ;  which  were  published,  Gr.  and  Lat., 
by  Jac.  Greizer,  with  the  Hodegru  of  Anas- 
tashis  Sinaita,  Ingolstadt^  1606,  4to.~7V.1 

(36)  [Peter  Siculu$,  (floarished  A.D.  870), 
was  a  learned  nobleman,  whom  the  emper- 
or B^nl  I.  eent  to  negotiate  an  exchange 
of  prisoners  in  Armenia.  There  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  sect  of  the  new  Mam- 
ekiant,  or  PauUciaiu ;  the  history  of  whose 
origin,  progress,  and  decline,  he  afterwards 
composed ;  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  Ingol- 
stadt,  16(M,  4to,  and  paitiaHy,  in  Latin,  by 
Atftmtiw,  Annals,  torn.  ix. ;  and  in  the  Bil^ 
both.  Patr.,  tom.  zxii.— Tr.] 

(36)  [Nieetag  Datid^  a  learned  bishop  of 
Papblagonia,  floarished  about  A.D.  880,  and 
was  strongly  attached  to  the  party  of  IgnO' 
Hu* ;  whose  life  he  composed,  full  of  re- 
proaches against  Photmt.  He  also  wrote 
encomiums  on  the  twelve  aposUes,  and  sev- 
en! other  saints ;  a  defence  of  the  synod  of 
Chalcedon,  and  a  commentary  on  some  parts 
of  Gregory  Naz.  His  life  of  Ignatius  was 
pnHisbed,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  with  the  Acu  of  the 
eighth  general  Council,  Ingolstadt,  1604, 
4ta;  and  in  Hardum'M  Concilia,  tom.  v.,  p. 
944-1009.— Tr.J 

(97)  Jos.  aim,  AMoenuaiy  Biblioth.  Orient. 
Vaticana,  torn,  ii.,  p.  127,  dec.  iMoses 
Bmrcepka  was  a  Syrian  bishop  of  Betb-Ra- 


man,  and  inspector  of  the  churches  in  Baby- 
Ionia.  He  probably  flourished  near  the  close 
of  this  century ',  Cave  says,  about  A.D.  990* 
— Hia  three  Booka  dc  Paradise,  in  a  Latin 
translation  from  the  Syriac,  by  Avdr.  Jf«* 
ntu,  weie  published,  Antwerp,  16i69,  8vo ; 
and  then  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,tom.  xvii.^ 
p.  456. 

The  Greek  writers  omitted  by  Dr.  ifo- 
Mheinty  are  the  following : 

Nicepkorus  Chariophylaz,  who  flourished^ 
perhaps  A.D.  801,  and  wrote  two  Epiatles 
to  TheodosiuM  a  monk  of  Corinth,  containing- 
Bolutions  of  several  difficult  questions  in 
ethics ;  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  in  the  Jus  Gr. 
et  Roman.,  lib.  v.,  p.  341,  and  Lat.,  in  th» 
Biblioth.  Patr.,  tom.  xii. 

JotephuMj  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,. 
brother  of  Theodofus  Stodites,  and  also  a. 
zealot  for  imsffe-worship.  He  was  deposed 
A.D.  809,  exiled,  and  died  after  A.D.  816. 
Grelzer  (de  Grace,  tom.  ii.,  p.  1200)  baa 
published,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  an  Oration  of  his,  oa 
the  exaltation  of  the  holy  cross ;  and  Bmto^ 
muM  (Annales,  ad  ann.  808,  (f  22)  baa  givcni 
us  an  Epistle  of  his,  in  Latin. 

Ignatiut,  a  grammarian  and  deacon  at 
Constantinople,  and  then  metropolitan  of 
Nice.  He  floarished  A.D.  810,  and  wa» 
alive  A.D.  828.  His  life  of  the  patriarcb 
TaraMus  is  extant,  Lat,  in  SuriuMy  and  ift 
BoUand,  on  Feb.  26th.  His  Ufe  of  the  pa- 
triarch Nicepkorus  was  published,  G^.  and 
Lat.,  by  HenscheniMS  and  Pwpebroch,  on. 
March  12th. 

Naucrslmsy  a  monk  of  Conatantinopler 
very  active  in  &voor  of  image-worship,  for 
vdkich  he  was  often  imprisoned.  He  flour* 
ished  from  A.D.  813,  till  after  A.D;  820. 
Several  letters  addressed  to  him  are  given 
us  by  Baronius ;  and  a  irery  long  one  of  his, 
containing  an  account  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  image-worshippers,  is  inserted,  Latin,  in 
the  Biblioth.  Patr.,  tom.  xiv.,  p.  903.  dne 
(Hist.  Lit.,  tom.  ii.)  ftives  a  specimen  of  the 
Greek ;  but  did  not  deem  it  worth  publiab- 
ing  entire. 

TheopkaneSf  the  brother  of  TTieodort» 
Graptus,  (see  note  (32)  p.  68),  and  of  the 
same  character,  conduct,  and  fortune.  Yet 
he  became  metropolitan  of  Nice;  about  A.D. 
846.  We  have  a  Hymn,  consisting  of  nin^ 
odes,  in  memory  of  his  brother ;  egoited 
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§  14*  Af  the  head  of  the  Latin  wtitera  may  justly  he  placed  Babasiug 
MauruSf'  whose  kat  office  was  that  of  archbishop  of  Mentz.  He  was  the 
<K>mmoii  preceptor  of  Grermany  and  France;  with  whom  no  one  in  this 
century  can  be  compared,  either  for  genius,  or  extent  of  learning,  or  the 
multitude  of  books  he  composed.  Whoever  acquaints  liimself  with  the 
opinions  of  Rabapus  Maurus,  learns  all  that  the  best  of  the  Latins  thought 
and  believied  for  about  four  centuries ;  for  his  writings  were  in  the  hands  of. 
all  the  leamed,(38) — Agohard  of  Lyons,. a  man  of  character  and  discern- 


Cambeju,  Gr.  and  La|.^  in  hie  Orig.  Con* 
«tantiaop.,  p.  894. 

Michiul  Syncellus,  leader  of  the  choir  at 
Constantinople,  a  zealot  for  image-worship, 
in  which  caose  be  suffered  nrach.  He  flour- 
ished ahout  A.D.  830 :  and  wrote  an  I^nco- 
miam  on  St.  Dionys.  Areop.,  which  is  ex- 
tant, Gr.  and  Lat.,  in  the  0pp.  Dionys.  Are- 
op.,  t6m.  ii.,  p.  207.;  also  Encomiom  on  the 
holy  ansels  and  srchanoels  of  God ;  extant, 
Gt.  and  Lat.,  in  CowSefiSy  Auctoar.  Not., 
torn,  i.,  p.  15135. 

George  Hamaitolus,  an  Aichimandnte/ 
who  flourished  sbout  A.D.  843,  and  wrote  a 
Chronicon  from  the  creation  to  A.D.  842, 
which  still  exists  in  MS.  Fiom  it  the  soe- 
ceedine  chronoloffists,  Ceireims,  Thuffha- 
nesy  Giyeat,  dec., luiTe  copied  all  that  is  val- 
uable. 

Jl^fnaHu9j  mmof  the  emperor  Michael  Cu* 
lopaiata,  castrated  and  banished  by  Leo  the 
Armenian,  lived  a  monk  about  30  years,  was 
made  patriarch  of  Constantinople  A.D.  847, 
qnarrelled  with  Barda,  and  was  deposed  and 
banished  A.D.  868.  In  the  year  867,  PlUh- 
Hue  his  competitor  was  deposed,  and  Jgna^. 
4iu9  restored.  He  died  in  878,  aged  80 
years.  Two  letters  and  one  discourse  of  his 
are  extant,  Latin,  in  Sarduin*s  Concilia, 
torn,  v.,  p.  79i,  872,  037. 

Melropha$»eSf  metropolitan  of  Smyrna, 
A.D.  858^50,  and  A.D.  867-880.  He 
was  a  strenootts  opposer  of  Photiuo,  and 
rose  as  he  fell  He  has  left  us  a  letter,  giv- 
ing us  the  history  of  PhotiuM  from  A.D.  868 
to  870  ;  which  is  extalit  in  Latin,  in  BaTO" 
nku,  Annales,  ad  ann.  870,  ^  468 ;  and-Gr. 
and  Lat.,  in  Horduih'M  Concilia,  ^>m.  v.,  p. 
1111. 

Matil  the  Macedonian,  Greek  emperor 
from  A.D.  867--886.  He  wrote  Exhorta- 
Cions  to  his  son  Leo^  some  orations,  ad- 
dresses, and  epiailes,  still  extant ;  beisideo 
aome  things  which  sre  lost. 

iftci^K/ Psellus,  a  philoaopher  who  floor- 
ished  A.D.  870,  is  supposed  to  have  written 
name  of  the  fneces,  which  go  under  the  name 
ni  another  Mi^uiel  Psellus  who  lived  in  the 
alevcnth  century,  particulaiiy  a  paiaphrase 
on  most  of  the  books  of  AruttiUj  a  Dia« 
logue  oa  the  operations  of  demons,  a  Tract 
concamiag  denuMSy  dte. 


SiyHmtuo,  swnamed-  Mapa,  matropolitan 
of  Neo-C»sarea  in  the  Provincia  Eophra- 
tensis,  who  flourished  about  A.D.  870.  He 
was  a  strong  partisan  of  JgmUiutf  in  opposi* 
tion  to  Phottus;  for  wluch  he  suffered  a 
temporary  deprivation  of  his  see.  He  has 
left  us  two  Epistles,  Gr.  and  Let.,  in  Hmr- 
duin'M  Concilia,  tom.  v.,  p.  1122,  1130. 

Mkhaelf  the  monk,  syncellus  to  the  pa^ 
triarch  Jgnaiius,  flouiiahed  A.D.  878 ;  and 
wrote  an  Encomium  on  Iffnatius ;  extant,  Gr. 
and  Lat,  in  HarduaCa  Concilia,  totti.  v.,  p. 
1009 ;  and  a  life  of  Theodonto  Stodites,  from 
which  Baromua  in  his  Animals  has  made  va- 
rious extracts. 

George^  chartophylaz  of  the  great  church 
at  Constantinople,  and  archbishop  'of  Nieo- 
media  about  A.D^  880.  He  was  a  warm 
friend  of  Photius. .  Several  Orations  and 
some  Poems  of  his  in  praise  of  saints,  are 
extant,  Gr.  and  Lat,  in  CcmheJiM^  Auctuar. 
Nov.,  Paris,  1648,  tom.  t.,  p.  906. 

Leo  the  Philoaopher,  Greek  emperor  firom 
A.D.  886  to  A.D.  911.  He  has  left  us  zvi. 
sacred  Orations,  some  Letters  and  Tracts, 
rrpoxeipou  vofUKCv  sive  Ddeehu  Legtatiy  in 
Ix.  Tituli ;  a  huge  digest  of  the  Uws  of 
the  Greek  empire,  published,  Paris,  1647» 
Gr.  and  Lat.,  in  vii.  tomes  fol.  NindUe 
ConttituHonet  IIL  ;  and  Taetica  aeu  de  r« 
tmlitMri  Ojnu. 

NieoiauSt  sumamed  Mysticus,  patnaidi 
of  Constantinople  from  A.D.  892  to  A.D. 
903,  when  he  was  deposed  and  banished  for 
opposing  the  divorce  of  the  empress  and  the 
marriage  of  another.  But  in  911  be  waa 
restored,  snd  lived  till  924.  He  has  left  na 
eight  Epistles  ;  extant  in  the  coUectiona  of 
councils,  or  in  Baronius^  Annals. — TV.] 

(88)  See  the  Acta  Sanctor ,  tom.  i.,  Febr., 
p.  600.  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France, 
tome  v.,  p.  161.  [Also,  Mahilkm,  Acta 
Sanctor.  ord.  Benedict,  tom.  vi.,  p.  1-46. 
— JZo^nitsor  Hrohomuy  sumamed  Aotcms, 
was  of  French  extract,  and  bom  of  respect* 
able  parentage  at  Mentz,  A.D.  770.  i^ 
studied  first  at  Fulda;  where  he  was  made 
deacon  in  801.  The  next  year  he  removed 
to  Tours,  to  study  under  tb6  famous  Akmn. 
After  one  or  two  yeara  he  returned  to  Fuida, 
and  was  made  hesd  of  the  school  there,  at 
the  age  of  26.    As  an  inetmclar  he  waa  to 
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tnent,  ttnd  not  destitute  of  ieanuog ;  but  he  would  have  desezred  moie 
commendation  if  he  bad  mat  been  a  defender  of  the  rebellion  of  the  sons 
of  Lewia  the  Meek  agamst  their  own  father»(d9)-^irt2d«in  obtained  note. 
riety  b^  his  work  entitled  AreopagUiciL{^0) — Egivhardy  abbot  of  Sell- 
^nstadt,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  life  of  Charlemagne  and  other  works, 
i¥M  particularly  attentive  to  the  elegance  of  his  s^le,  and  was  not  desti- 
tute of  other  excellences»(41)-»*-C&itiMtiti»  of  Turin  is  in  reputation  at  this 
d&jy  for  his  exposition  of  certain  books  of  scripture,  and  for  his  Chranolo- 
g^{4!2)^Fre€uipka9  of  Lisieuz,  whose  Chromcfm  is  still  extant,  compiled 

2  vols.  Svo. 


.celebnted  is  to  dnw  yoong  mm  of  talonts 
from  a  ffreat  distance.  Ainon^  his  popib 
ymre  Waiafrid  Stnho,  ServtOuM  iMptUj  and 
-•othen,  who  were  among  the  fiitt  eelk>lttaof 
<their  age.  In  the  year  %i%,  he  wai  made 
•«bbot  of  Fnlda ;  in  whieh  office  he  was  for 
-a  time  popular,  bat  at  length  tKe  monks  com- 
plained taat  he  wa<  so  engaged  in  writing 
books  as  to  ne||;lect  his  active  duties.  He 
now  resiffned  his  abbacy,  and  retired  to  a 
Jiteraiy  me.  This  was  in  642.  Five  years 
^after  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Menitt ;  in 
which  office  he  continned  till  his  death,  A.D. 
657. — He  wrote  commentaries  On  all  the 
canbnici^l  books,  slid  on  several  of  the  apoc- 
lypbal;  also  sermons,  letters,  and  tracts. 
Most  of  his  works,  as  pabfished,  are  com- 
prised in  six  Yols.  folio,  Cologne,  1027.— 

<39)  Cdhma,  HisCoire  liUer,  de  la  ville  do 
Lyon,  torn,  ii.,  p.  93.  NooTeao  Diction* 
Baire  Histor.  Critique,  torn,  i.,  p.  178.  Hi^ 
toire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  tome  iir.,  p. 
6S7,  dec.,  [and  Caee'«  Historia  Litteraria, 
torn.  ii.  Agobard  was  a  Frank,  called  from 
Spsin  to  be  coadjntorof  Leidrad  archbishop 
of  Lyons,  A.D.  813,  whom  he  afterwards 
succeeded.  He  was  a  man  of  an  ardent,  in- ' 
dependent  mind,  of  great  learning  and  in- 
flexibility.  He  attacked  the  suberatitions  of 
the  age>  so  far  as.  he  discovered  them,  with 
lioldness ;  was  very  zealoqs  against  the  Jews,. 
4o  whom  the  French  kings  were  disposed  to 
grant  privileges  ;  and  taking  sides  with  Lo- 
Muare  and  Pejrin  against  their  father  L«mi 
the  Meek,  he  wedt  so  far,  that  on  a  recon- 
ciliation between  those  sovereigns  he  was 
deprived  of  his  bishopric.  However,  he  was 
restored,  and  held  his  office  till  his  death  in 
840.     He  attacked  Felix  of  Urgel ;  wrote 

:  against  image-worship,  against  the  trial  by 
ordeal,  and  against  tbe  belief  that  evil  spirits 
can  produce  storms  and  hail  and  thunder ; 

.  and  when  some  pretended  iriteheM  wers  ar- 
raigned before  him,  hti  caused  them  to  be 
whipped,  till  they  confessed  that  they  de- 

-ceivodthe  people  in  order  to  gainaUveli- 

vhood.  His  works  were  fint  published  by 
Mas$on,  Paris,  1605,  8vo ;  ana  then,  much 
iMtter,  together  with  those  of  Leidrad  his 

jitcdecessor,  and  Amnio  his  successor,  by 


Sti^eft  Bab»z$^  Paris,  1666, 

^40)  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France^ 
tome  iv.v  p.  607,  [and  Ctme,  Historia  Lit- 
teraria, torn.  iu—BUdmin  was  made  abbot 
of  St.  Denys  abont  A.D.  814,  asd  of  St. 
Germain  near  Paris  in  816 ;  also  aichchim- 
lam  of  the  palace.  After  being  in  great  fa- 
vour with  Lei0u  the  Meek,  he  joined  tho 
rebellion  of  his  sons,  md  was  deprived  of  lus 
offices,  and  banished  to  Oorbey.in  Saxony, 
A.D.  830.  But  soon  ailer  he  was  resfcoiod 
to  hi»  Parisian  abbaciea.  Levit  now.  di*  . 
rected  him  to  write  a  full  histeiy  of  St.  Di- 
onj^uSf  the  founder  of  his  monastery,  and 
the  reputed  first  bishop  of  Paris.  This  ifi2- 
duin  executed  in  his  faoious  Areopagitic». 
He  there  makes  Dionytm»  tjbib  Areopagite, 
mentioned  Acta  xvii.,  84,  after  being  bishop 
of  Athens,  to  have  travelled  to  Rome,  thence 
to  Airles,  and  at  last  to  Paris,  where  he 
founded  the  monastery  of  St.  Denys  (Diony- 
sias),  converted  vast  nuinbera,  was  made 
bishop  of  that  region,  and  at  liength  suffered 
niaityrdom,  in  the  reign  of  Domition,  To 
him  also,  he  ascribes  SX  the  works  that  go 
under  the  name  of  DionijfsiuM  the  Areopagite. 
This  is  his  famous  Areopagitica;  a  mere^»- 
dle  of  idle  tales,  once  indeed  generally  be- 
lieved, but  now  umvenally  rejected. — Tr.] 

(41)  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France, 
tome  iv.,  p.  650 ;  and  his  Life  of  CharU' 
nutgTUy  as  published  by  Herm.  Schmnckt. 
[See  above,  p.  35,  note  (43).— Tr.] 

(42)  See  Rick.  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Bil>- 
liotheque  Eccles.  de  M.  du  Pin,  tome  i.,  p. 
284.  [  CUmdhu  was  a  native  of  Spain,  and 
educated  under  Feiiz  of  Urgel.  In  812  or 
818,  he  became  a  presbyter  in  the  court  of 
Leio|t  the  Meek,  and  commenced  writing 
commentaries.  In  821,  Lewis  made  him 
bishop  of  Turin.  He  immediately  set  him- 
self against  all  image-wonhip,  and  even 
removed  and  destroyed  the  pictures  and 
images,  throughout  bis  diocese.  This  ex* 
cited  strong  opposition,  and  involved  him  in  . 
controvert  all  his  life.  Yet  he  persevered, 
denounced  imsge- worship  as  idolatry,  denied 
that  the  cross  vras  to  be  honourad,  disap* 
proved  of  all  pilgrimages,  questioned  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope,  dec.    Hence  soim 
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almost  entirely  in  the  very  words  of  the  ancient  writer8.(43)«— Sereote^. 
Luipus^  whose  Epistles  and  tracts  are  still  extaat,  ranks  among  the  most 
agreeable  writers  of  those  times ;  nor  was  he  so  much  lacking  in  acute- 
ness  of  mind,  as  in  elegance  and  extent  of  learning. (44) — Drepanius  Flo- 
nu,  called  also  Floru9  Magistery  has  left  us  Poems,  Expositions  of  some 
books  of  scripture,  and  a  few  other  writings.(45) — ChruUan  Druikmar  ex. 
pounded  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.(46) — GodeschcUau,  a  monk  of  Orbais^ 
is  rendered  immortal  by  the  controversies  respecting  divine  grace  and  pre- 
destination,  to  which  he  gave  rise. (47) — Pasduxmts  JiadHriy  a  man  of 

daath  m/^s  after  A.D.  861.     He  wrote  Li- 


have  considered  him  as  a  great  reformer,  and 
as  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Wcdd&nttt. 
He  ceruinly  opposed  some  of  the  supersti- 
tions of  ibe  age ;  and  probably  contributed 
to  preserve  more  independence  of  the  pope 
and  greater  purity  of  doctrine  and  worship 
in  the  Alpine  countries,  thsn  in  most  other 
parts  of  Europe.  The  Catholics  have  never 
been  partial  to  him.  Indeed  they  tax  him 
with  great  errors.  Yet  be  was  never  ar- 
raisn^  as  a  heretic ;  nor  removed  from  his 
bishopric  till  his  death,  about  A.D.  839.  His 
commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
is  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr,  torn,  ziv.,  p.  134. 
His  other  commentaries,  though  net  mferior 
perhaps  to  those  of  RaJniflau,  still  lie  in  MS. 
Probably  they  are  wifavourable  to  popery ; 
for  irappeats  that  he  maintained  the  original 
parity  of  bishops  and  presbyters.  He  wrote 
on  Genesis  three  Books ;  on  Exodus  fonr 
Books ;  on  Leviticus ;  on  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  ;  on  the  other  epistles  of  Paul ;  a 
short  scripture  Chronoloffy;  and  tracts  on 
the  wor^ip  of  images  and  saints,  which  are 
lost,  except  large  fragments  quoted  by  his 
antagonists.  See  Cwet^  Hist.  Litteraria; 
FUurify  Histoire  Ecclesisstique,  livr.  zlvii., 
cap.  20,  21.  Schroukh,  Kiichenffeschichte, 
vol.  xziii.,  p.  281,  407,  &c.,  and  MUner't 
Church  Hist.  cent,  ix.,  ch.  iii. — Tr.^ 

(43)  [Ftepulphu  was  a  Benedictine 
3ionk  of  Fulda,  and  was  made  bishop  before 
A.D.  824.  Levm  the  Meek  sent  him  as  an 
envoy  to  the  pope,  A.D.  829.  He  was 
present  in  vsrious  councils,  A.D.  829,  836, 
897,  846,  snd  849 :  and  died  about  A.D. 
850.  His  Chronicon  is  in  twelve  Books ; 
the  seven  first  extend  from  the  creation  to 
the  Christian  era;  the  other  five  reach  to 
A.D.  606.  The  work  was  published,  Co- 
logne, 1539,  fol. ;  Heidelb,  1597,  8vo;  and 
in  the  Bihl.  Pair.,  torn,  xiv.,  p.  1661.— Tr.] 

(44)  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France, 
torn,  v.,  p.  255.  [LttfUM,  sumamed  Ser* 
vaius^  was  a  French  Benedictine  monk  of 
Ferrara.  From  about  A.D.  828.  he  spent 
eight  years  at  Fulda,  under  Rabanus ;  then 
some  time  at  Seligenstadt,  with  Eginhard. 
He  next  went  to  court,  and  in  842  was 
made  abbot  of  Ferrara.  He  was  in  several 
councils,  and  once  envoy  to  Rome.     His 


ber  de  tribus  questionibus ;  viz.,  free  will^ 

Predestination,  and  the  superabundance  ol 
'hrisfs  merits;  also  a  Collectaneum,  on 
the  same  subjects ;  the  life  of  St.  Wigbert ; 
the  life  of  St.  Maximin  of  Treves  ;  and  130 
Epistles ;  all  well  edited  by  S.  Baluze, 
Paris,  1664,  8vo,  and  then  in  the  Biblioih. 
Patr.,  torn,  xiv.,  p.  I. — Dr.  Mosham's  ac- 
count of  his  style  seems  not  very  con> 
sistent  Lupug  wrote  in  an  easy,  flowing 
style,  tolenbly  chaste  for  that  age ;  but  not 
very  vigorous,  nor  very  brilliant :  yet  on  the 
whole  agreeable. — Tr."} 

(45)  Colonia,  Hist.  Litteraire  de  Lyon^ 
torn,  ii.,  p.  135.  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France, 
torn,  v.,  p.  213,  du:.  iFlonu  was  a  dea- 
con in  the  church  ai  Lyons,  and  flourished 
about  A.D.  837;  yet  he  was  a  writer  as- 
late  as  A.D.  852.  His  commentaries  on  all 
the  epistles  of  Paul,  are  printed  as  the  work 
of  Beda.  They  are  a  compilation  from 
Cyprian,  Hilary,  Antbrose,  and  about  nine 
other  fathers.  He  also  wrote  on  the  canoa. 
of  the  mass ;  on  using  compulsion  with  the . 
Jews ;  on  the  election  and  duties  of  a  bishop ; 
a  commentary  on  the  Psalms ;  three  Books 
on  predestination,  againat  John  Sco/u9 ; 
nine  poetic  paraphrases  of  some  Psalms, 
Hymns,  and  Epistles ;  and  five  other  po- 
ems. Some  of  these  are  published,  in  the 
Biblioth.  Patr.»  torn.  viii.  and  xv.  MabU- 
Ion,  Analect.,  tom.  iv.  Dachier,  Spicileg., . 
tom.  xii.  Mauguin,  Vindiciae  Gratiae,  &,c.» . 
tom.  i.,  dtc.  The  rest  were  never  printei.  . 
-Tr.] 

(46)  Histoire  Litter,  de  la  France,  tom. 
v.,  p.  84.  [DnUhmar  was  a  French  Ben- 
edictine monk  of  Corbey,  and  flourished 
about  A.D.  840.  His  commentary  on  Mat- 
thew, is  so  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation,  that  the  friends  of  that  doc- 
trine have  laboured  hard  to  prove  the  work 
corroptcd  by  the  Lutherans;  but  in  vain, 
for  it  was  fiist  published,  before  Luther  be- 
gan to  assail  popery,  in  the  year  1514,  by 
ISdm.  Albertin.  It  is  now  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patrum,  tom.  xv.,  p.  86.  See  Cave,  His- 
toria  Litter.,  tom.  ii. — TV.] 

(47)  [See  below,  ch.  iii.,  f  22,  23,  of  this 
centuiy. — GodtMchalau  or   Gotteschaiauy, 
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fiime  in  the  controversies  respecting  the  Lord's  supper,  has  left  us,  ] 
other  works,  a  book  on  that  subject  which  afforded  matter  for  a  long  de^ 
bate  in  that  age»(4d) — Bertram  or  Rairamnf  a  monk  of  Corbey,  was  the 
piincipal  antagonist  of  Radbert.  His  tract  on  the  Lord's  supper,  drawn 
up  by  order  of  Charles  the  Bald,  occaaionod  likewise  much  debate  among 
the  leanied.(49) — Haymo  of  Halberstadt,  wrote  books  of  various  sorts, 
which  are  &^)ecimens  rather  of  industry  than  of  ^nius  and  learning.(50) 


was  of  Saxon  origin,  and  educated  in  thfe 
monas'eiy  of  Fulda.  When  arrived  at  man* 
hood,  he  wished  no  longer  to  lead  a  mona*- 
tic  life}  but  was  compelled  to  it,  on  the 
ground  that  bis  father  had  devoted  (lim  to 
quch  a  life  in  his  childhood,  and  that  no  hu» 
man  power  coold  vacate  the  transaction. 
He  now  removed  to  Orbais,  was  ordained 
a  presbyter,  and  was  so  distinguished  as  a 
scholar  that  he  was  sumamed  FuigerUiuM. 
Upon  dome  disaffection  fa^etween  him  and 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  he  travelled  to 
Italy,  and  thence  to  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia. 
Augustine  was  his  favourite  author ;  and  he 
•oon  began  to  advance  the  opinions  of  An- 
gusune  respecting  divine  grace,  and  a  two* 
fold  predestination.  Many  favoured  thoae 
views;  but  more  were  opposed  to  them. 
The  synod  of  Mentz,  A.D.  847,  condemned 
his  sentiments ;  and  the  president  Habamu 
Mtmru9,  sent  him  to  Hincmar  archbishop 
of  Rheims,  to  whose  diocese  he  belonged. 
The  next  year  he  was  arraigned  before  the 
synod  of  Uhiersey,  condemned,  degraded, 
aind  shut  op  by  Hincmar  in  the  roonasteiy  of 
Hanteville ;  and  after  21  years*  confinement, 
diiMd  in  prison.  He  persevered  to  the  last 
in  bis  opinions,  and  was  denied  Christian 
burial.  He  wrote  two  statements  of  his 
ftith,  a  longer  and  a  shorter ;  both  of  which 
sie  extant.  In  one  of  them  he  offered  to  be 
east  into  boiling  water  or  oil,  and  to  stake 
the  truth  of  his  doctrine  on. the  issue.  He  . 
abo  wrote  a  letter  or  two,  and  .a  tract  on 
piedestination ;  but  they  are  lost.  See 
Gsve't  Histoha  Litter.  Maugviih  Vindi-' 
dae  Pjraedestinationis  et  Gratiae,  tom.  ii., 
p.*  46,  dtc.  L.  Cdlott  Historia  Gotteschaici 
Praedestinatiani.  Mabillon,  Annal.  Bened., 
torn,  ii.,  p.  533,  d&c.,  681,  dtc.  Schroeckh, 
Kirchenff.,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  6,  dec*  J.  MilneTf 
Church  Hist.,  cent,  ix.,  ch.  iv. — Tr.} 

(48)  [Paschagrus  Radbert  was  a  French 
monk,  born  about  A.D.  786.  In  the  year 
844,  he  became  abbot  of  Corbey  in  France. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  synod  of  Chiersey, 
which  condemned  Godeschdleut  A.D.  849 ; 
and  died  April  26,  A.D.  851.  The  Prot- 
estants regard  ^him  as  the  man  who  intro> 
dttced  the  docuine  of  transubstantiation  into 
the  Romish  church.  Berenganus  taxed 
him  with  this;  and  even  BeUamUn  (de 
Sortptoi.  Ecdesiast^  p.  288)  says:   Hio 
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auctor  jTftniuf  fait,  qui  serib  et  copitmk  »cnp  • 
tit  de  veritate  corporis  et  sanguinis  Domini 
m  Eucharistia.  But  Maktilon  (Acta  9atic- 
tor.  ord.  Bened.,  tom.  vi.,  Praef.^  p.  ix., 
&c.)  endeavours  to  confute  this  charge. 
He  wrote  Expositions  of  Matthew,  of  the 
book  of  Lamentations,  of  the  44th  Psalm ;. 
de  Sacramento  coporis  et  sanguinis  D.  N. 
Jesu,  ad  Pacidum  Liber;  de  corpore  et 
aang.  Domini,  ad  Frudegardum  Epistola ; 
the  life  of  St.  Adelhard ;  the  passion  of 
SS.  Rufinus  and  Valerius  :  all  which  wera- 
pubUahed  by  Sirmond,  Paris,  1618,  fol.  He 
also  wrote  the  Life  of  St.  Wala ;  and  de 
partu  Virginia  Libri  ii.  See  Cave,  Hist. 
Litt.,  vol.  ii.,  and  MabiUcUt  Acta  Sanctor. 
Ord.  Bened.,  tom.  vi.,  p.  126-142.— Tr.J 
>  (49)  Concerning  both  Radbert  and  Rat- 
romn,  aee  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la 
France,  tom.  v.,  p.  287  and  332.  iBertram 
or  Ratranuit  waa  a  French  monk  of  old  Cor- 
bey, and  afterwards  abbot  of  Orbais.  He 
flouriahed  as  early  as  840,  and  was,  still  aUve 
in  870.  .  He  was  a  devout,  modest,  and 
learned  man :  and  wrote  de  partu  Virginia, 
proving  that  the  Saviour  was  bom  in  the  or- 
dinary manner;  which  Radbert  wsvtfei^ 
maintaining  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary ;. 
de  praedestinatione  Ijbri  ii.,  in.  vindication 
of  the  sentiments. of  Godetchaicut ;  contra. 
Graecoium  errores  Libri  iv ;  de  corpore  et 
si^ng.  Domini;  in  opposition  to  Radbert ;^ 
and  de  anima  liber. — Tr.'\. 

(60)  Of  the  works  commonly  aacribed  to 
Haymo^  a  considerable  part  are  not  his  but 
the  productions  of  Remigius  of  Auxeire. 
See  Casvmir  Oudin,  Comment,  de  Scriptor. 
Ecelesiast.,  tom.  il.^  p.  S30.  Histoire  Litte- 
raire de  la  France,  torn,  v., p.  lU,  tom.  vi, 
fh  106.  Le.  Beufj  RecueiJ  dea  Diss,  sur 
^Histoire  de  la  France,  tom.  i.,  p.  278. 
iHaymo  or  Aymo^wM  a  disciple  ofAlcmfif 
an  intimate  friend  and  fellow^student  of 
Rabaniia  Maunu^  a  monk  of  Fulda,  abbot 
of  Herafeld  A.D.  839,  and  bishop  of  Hal- 
berstadt  A.D.  841.  He  was  at  the  synod 
of  Mentz  in  848,  and  died  853.  Among, 
the  writiiiffs  ascribed  to  him,  are  Commen- 
tariea  on  toe  Psalms,  on  Isaiah,  on  the  epis- 
tles of  Paul,  on  the  Apocalypse;  all  of 
which  are  mere  compilations  from  the  fa- 
thers; Historiae  Eccles.  Breviarium,  siva 
de  Christianonun  rerum  memoria  Libri  x.,  a. 
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Walafrid  Btrabo  deserved  well  of  the  chufQh  in  that  age,  hy  hia  Poems, 
his  Lives  of  Saints,  and  his  Exposition  of  difficult  passages  of  schpture.(51) 
— Hincmar  of  Rheims  deserves  a  very  honoiirahle  place  among  the  Latin. 
writers, of  this  century.  For  iiis  writings  on  various  suhjects,  show  that  his 
miisd  was  not  of  the  ordinary  class,  but  elevated,  independent,  and  zealous 
for  truth.  But  he  at  the  some  time  was  arro^t,  and  of  a  restless  temper. 
His  works  throw  mlich  light  on  both  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  histoiy 
of  that  a£e.(52) — John  Erigena  Scotus,  the  friend  and  companion  of  the 
emperor  Charles  the  Bald,  combined  the  study  q£  philosophy  with  that  of 
theology,  and  acquired  great  reputation  and  &me  by  the  acutenesa  of  his. 
mind,  and  by  his  translations  from  Greek  into  Latin,  as  well  as  by  his 
original  c6mpo8itions.(53)— jRei7;^u»,(54)  Bert}tariuSj{56)  ilcfo,(56)  Au 

mere  abridgment  of  Ru/htuM :  some  Homi* 
lies ;  de  amore  patriae  coeleatis  Libri  iii. ; 
and  de  corpore  et  sang.  Domini  Traetatus. 
See  Cave,  Hist.  Litt.,  torn,  ii.,  and  MabU- 
ioTL,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.,  torn,  t.,  p. 
(»6,  &c.^Tr.] 

(51)  See  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  Francei 
torn,  v.,  p.  59.  [  Walafrid  Straho  (or  Stra- 
hUf  L  e.t  MquhU-eycd)  was  a  Suabian ;  tttad* 
ied  in  the  monastery  of  Richenau,  then  at 
Fulda,  under  Rahanua;  became  bead  of 
the  school)  and  at  last  abbot  of  Richenau, 
A.D.  84)2.  His  death  is  placed  in  the  year 
849.  He  was  learned,  and  a  pleasing  wri- 
ter ;  yet  bathed  in  ifionkish  superstition.  He 
wrote  de  Officiis  divinis,  sive  de  ezordiis  et 
incrementis  rerom  ecclesiasticarum  Liber; 
Lives  of  St.  Gaily  St.  Otho,  Si.  BUuthmax, 
St.  MammOf  St.  Leudegar ;  and  the  yision 
of  St.  Witlin;  varioas  Poems;  a  Tract  on 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  Glos- 
sa  Ordinaria  interlinearis  in  S.  Scripturam ; 
which  is  extracted  chiefly  from  the  writings 
df  RabaTtus  Maurus. — XV.] 

(52)  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  torn, 
v.,  p.  544.  l^Hincmat  was  a  Frenchman, 
of  noble  birth,  educated  linder  Hilduin  in 
the  monastery  of  Sc.  Deoys  near  Paris.  He 
was  distinffuished  as  a  scholar  and  a  theolo- 
gian,  and  in  great  favour  at  court.  In  the 
year  830,  he  had  leave  to  accompany  Hil- 
dofn  in  hia  4)anishment  to  Saxony,  in  the 
^rear  845,  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
m  which  office  he  continued  till  his  death, 
A.D.  882.  Possessing  talents  of  the  first 
•order,  and' great  activity  and  perseverance, 
ius  influence  at  court  and  in  all  the  eccle- 
•siastieal  transactions  of  that  part  of  the  coun- 
«try,  was  immense.  Against  Augustinianism, 
:and  in  favour  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
>€faurch,  he  was  equally  strenuous.  Tet  he 
■was  not  free  from  superstition,  as  appears 
^m  his  justification  of  a  trial  by  ordeal, 
<Opp.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  676),  and  his  belief  in 
purgatory  and  visions  (ibid.,  p.  805).  Most 
of  his  writings  are  still  extant,  edited  by  Sir' 
Mondt  P^tis,  1046,  S  toW.  fol;    They  con- 


sist of  letters  on  important  subjects  and 
events;  Capitula,  or  ecclceiaetieal  rules; 
confutations  of  Godeschalcua,  die..  See 
Q«ve,  Hist.  Litt,  torn.  ii.  Sekroeekh,  Kir^ 
diengesch.,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  20,  Ac. — 7V.1 

(53)  See  Herm.  Conringnu^  Antiqoilatas 
Academicie,  p.  909 ;  Histoire  Littenire  dm 
la  France,  tom.  v.,  p.  416,  dec,  and  others. 
[Jchn  Seoius  Erigena  was  a  native  either 
,of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  and  a  very  profiound 
scholar.  He  passed  most  of  his  life  in 
Frsnee,  and  at  the  court  of  CkOrUs  tiie 
Bald.  About  the  year  650,  be  wrote  his 
tract  de  Pnadeetinatione  Dei  contra  G^tleft^ 
chalcum,  in  19  chapters.  Being  well  ao> 
quainted  with  Greek,  he  acquired  the  sub- 
tlety oi  an  AriMotelian,  and  the  propensity  to 
mysticiam  of  a  Platonist.  His  great  work, 
he  entitled  irepi  fvouU2»  fuptofiaroc^  de  di- 
visions natuns,  sen  de  renim  naturis,  Libri 
v.,  ed.  Oxon.,  1681,  fbl.  He  translated  the 
works  of  the  PituithDimnifnut  Areop.,  and 
the  Scholia  of  St.  Mazimus  on  difficult  pas* 
sages  of  Gregory  Na%.,  Snd  compoaed  a  Trsiet 
on  the  Lord's  supper,  which  is  lost,  bat  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  denied  the  doctrine < 
of  transubscantiation.— 'Several  writers  ooft> 
found  him  with  Jolmy  a  Saxon  monk  whott 
king  Alfred  invited  over  from  Fiance  to 
Eiwland,  to  teach  in  his  school  at  Oxfoud, 
and  who  was  murdered  by  the  envious 
monks.  But  MabiUon  (Acta  Sanctor.  otd. 
Bened.,  tom.  vi.,  p.  114,  dec.)  shows,  that 
be  was  a  different  person ;  and  that  there  is 
no  evidence  of  his  going  to  England  in  the 
days  of  Alfred.  He  waa  alive  A.D.  878. 
-^Tr.] 

(54)  [There  were  twio  emment  men  in 
tlus  century  of  the  name  of  Remginu.  Tlie 
one,  bishop  of  Lyons,  and  active  from  A.D. 
850  to  A.D.  875,  in  several  councils  in  be- 
half of  Augustinisnism  and  Godeschalcosi 
He  wrote  de  tribus  Episeoporum  epieUriis 
Liber,  seo  Respoosio  eodesia  Lucduneosis 
nomine  facta  adversus  Hiacmari,  Rabani,  «t 
anenymi  Episoopt  epistoias ;  (io  defence  of 
Augustiiiiaiuim)^  Libetiiw  detenebdaSorqH 
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flioifi,(67)  Hmc,(58)  Begino  of  Pruin,(59)  and  others,  are  here  passed  over^ 
as  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  them  may  eiiaily  be  obtained  from  commoa 
writers.(60) 


tax»  veriute,  et  SS.  Patrum  autboritat*  sao- 
tanda;  and  AbaoluUo  quealionia  de  ganeia- 
U  per  Adamum  damnauooe,  at  apeciali  pax 
CbniUlm  az  eadem  areptiona  elactorom. 
Theae  Traeta  are  in  tba  Bibiioth.  Patrum, 
tooL  XT.,  and  in  Miuiguin^  OoUectio  Sciip- 
tor.  de  Predestinatione,  dec.,  taoL  i. — Tba 
otber  lUm^iut  was  a  Beoedictine  monk  of 
St  GermaiD  in  Aiuene  ;  and  banco  callad 
Aotiaaiodoreoaia.  In  the  year  883,  or  aub- 
aequently,  be  was  called  to  Rbeima,  to  take 
€bai;geoftbebiafiop*8^bool.  He  died  about 
A.B.  900.  Hia  worka  a/a  Coomientahea  on 
mil  the  Paalma  of  David ;  on  the  1 1  laat  minor 
pfopheta;  on  the  epiatlea  of  St.  Paul; 
(aometimea  aacnbed,  though  falaelj,  to  Hm^" 
mo  of  Halbeiatadt) ;  and  an  expoaitioo  of 
the  maaa.  All  theae  are  compilatioDa  from 
tba  lathan.— TV.] 

(56)  {St.  Bertlmrnu  waa  of  noble  French 
origin,  and  ftrai  a  monk,  and  then  abbot  of 
Monte  Caaaino  in  Italy  from  AD.  866,  till 
hta  death  ii^  the  year  884.  The  Saracena 
ijreqaently  plundered  that  monaaiefy,  and  al 
laat  slew  Berthariut  at  the  altar.  See  Ma- 
HUmi^  Acta  Saoctor.  ord.  Bened.,  torn,  vi., 
p.  47S,  die.  He  wrote  aoFeral  diaooursea, 
poema,  and  livea  or  eulogiee  of  aaints ;  moat 
of  which  remain  unpnbliahed  in  the  aicbiTea 
of  hia  monaatery.—IV.] 

(66)  [Ado,  a  French  monk^  bom  about 
A.D.  800,  made  archbiahop  of  Vienna  A.D. 
«60,  and  died  A.  D  876.  He  waa  much  ea- 
teamed,  and  active  in  aeveral  councils  in 
favoor  of  Aogustinianiam .  He  wrote  a  Mar« 
tyrology,  before  he  waa  a  bishop,  and  after- 
waida  a  brief  Chronology,  from  the  creation 
to  about  A.D.  870 ;  aGo  the  lives  of  some 
aaiinta.  See  MuJbiUom,  1.  c,  torn,  vi.,  p. 
«78-290.— Tr.] 

(57)  [Aimoinj  a  Benedictine  monk  of  St. 
Oennain  near  Paris,  near  the  close  of  this 
«ent«B7.  He  wrote  the  history  of  the  miia^ 
clea  and  of  the  removal  of  the  relica  of  St. 
-Gemain  and  St.  Geor^ ;  which  ia  extant 
in  MabiUotL,  I  c,  torn,  iv.,  p.  96,  die.,  and 
4om.  vi.,  p.  46,  dec.  This  Ainoin  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Aimoin  the  Bene- 
dictine monk  of  Fleory,  in  the  1 1th  eentnry, 
the  author  of  the  Hiatoria  de  rebua  geatia 
Fnncorum.  See  Labbi  de  Scriptor.  £c« 
^leaiaat.  ad  B§Utprminitm,  p.  305,  dtc.^- 

Tr.] 

(68)  [Herricui  or  Errieu$,  bom  at  Hery, 
m  Tillage  near  Anzerre,  and  a  Benedictine 
monk  at  Auxerre,  near  the  close  of  this  oea- 
tmy.  He  wroto  six  Books  of  poetry,  on  the 
life  of  St.  Germain;  and  two  Booka  of 


proae,  reapecting  bis  miracles  ;  besides  nu- 
merous Homilies,  some  of  which  are  now 
inserted  in  the  Homiliahum  of  Paul  Diaco' 
mu.    See  Com,  Hist.  Litt.,  tom.  ii.— 7r.j 

(59)  iRegino  was  a  German,  a  monk  of. 
Prum  in  the  dioceae  of  Treves,  chosen  ab- 
bot there  A.D.  892 ;  opposed,  and  induced 
to  resign  A.D.  899.  He  died  A.D.  908. 
HJa  Chronicon,  from  the  (^istian  era  to 
the  year  907,  and  continued  by  another  hand 
to  A.D.  972,  relatea  chiefly  to  the  affaire  of 
the  Franka  and  Teutooes.  It  is  prmted 
among  the  Scxiptorea  rerum  German.,  ed.  of 
PisUriug,  tom.  i.  His  two  Books  de  Dis- 
cifdinis  ecclesiaaticia  et  religione  Christiana^ ' 
(a  collection  from  CQuncils,  and  the  iathera, 
relating  to  acdeaiastical  law),  are  beat  edil' 
edhjSi€pk.Baluze,  Paria,  l67l,8vo.~7V.] 

(60)  [The  Latin  writerM  omitted  by  Dr. 
Mathiifn^  are  the  following : 

Beiudictus  Anianenaia,  bom  in  Lower 
Languedoc  A.D.  751,  educated  at  court,  and 
for  some  yeara  employed  in  civil  life.  I)» 
the  year  774,  he  retired  to  a  monastery: 
apd  six  yeara  after,  to  avoid  being  made  ab- 
bot, withdrew  to  a  cell  near  the  river  Ani- 
ane,  whore  monks  gathered  around  him,  and 
he  became  abbot  cm  that  and  a  dozen  other 
monasteries  propagated  from  it.  He  died 
A.D.  814.  See  bis  life,  written  by  .^rdo hia 
diaciple,  in  JlfaM/on,Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Ben- 
ed.f  tom.  V*,  p.  183-215.  He  wrote  Codex 
Regularum  Monasticar.,  (a  collection  of  the 
rulea  of  moat  ordera  of  monka,  previoua  to 
hia  time) ;  edited  by  L.  HoUttniutf  166 1, 
and  Paris,  1664,  4to. — Concordia  Begula- 
rum :  a  collection  of  exhortationa  to  monka : 
Mod»i9  diversarum  poenitcjUiarum ;  and 
some  epistles. 

Lad^tr^  a  monk  of  Utrecht,  who  spent 
aome  time  in  England,  and  travelled  in  It* 
aly ;  became  abbot  of  Warden,  and  biabop 
of  Mimaffoea  A.D.  802,  and  died  A.D.  809. 
See  his  nfe,  written  by  Alifrid  the  second 
bishop  after  him,  in  MabiUon,  1.  c,  tom.  v., 
p.  14-33.  He  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Greg* 
ory  bishop  of  Utrecht,  and  aome  lettera,  atlu 


SmaragdM,  abbot  of  St.  Michael,  in  tba 
dioceae  of  Verdun ;  flourished  about  A.D. 
810,  and  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Lea* 
aona  from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles ;  Dia- 
dema  Monackorum ;  a  commentary  on  the 
Rule  of  St.  Benedict ;  Via  Regia  ;  a  letter 
for  CharUmagiu  to  the  pope ;  ,Acta  of  a 
oonferenca  atllome  A.D.  810 ;  and  a  gram- 
matical commentary  on  Donatus,  in  feurteea 
Books.    The  last,  never  published. 
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Amdlariiu,  a  deacon,  and  peifaapa  raral 
bishop  of  MeU.  He  floariBhed  from  A.D. 
812  to  A  D.  886 ;  and  wrote  de  Divinie  aitre 
ecclesiasiicis  officiie  Libri  iw ;  and  de  or- 
dine  antiphonarum  Liber  ;  (both  in  the  Bib- 
lioth.  Patrum,  torn,  ziv.);  also  some  epis- 
tles, Ecloga  in  canonetn  misss,  and  Regula 
sea  institutto  canonicorum. 

HattQf  abbot  of  RicbcnaO)  and  bishop  of 
Basle  A.D.  811-836.  He  wrote  some  ca^ 
pitula  for  his  diocese,  and  an  accoant  of  the 
visions  of  Wettin,  Hildegardj  and  other 
monkish  saints. 

Hcttius  or  HtttOy  archbishop  of  Treves 
A.D.  814,  &c.,  has  left  us  Vwo  epistles. 

Protharins,  abbot  of  St.  Aper,  and  bishop 
of  Tool  A.D.  817-837.  He  wrote  Episto- 
larum  Liber,  addressed  to  yavious  bishops ; 
published  by  Duchesne,  among  the  Scrip- 
tores  rerom  Francicarum,  torn,  ii.,  p.  719. 

Ebbo  or  Ebo,  a  German,  educated  at  the 
imperial  court,  employed  some  time  in  civil 
affairs,  then  abbot  of  St.  Remigius.and  A.D. 
816  archbishop  of  Rhcims.  In  822  he  went 
to  Rome,  and  obtained  a  commission  to  con- 
vert the  northern  nations ;  in  consequence 
of  which  he  made  two  journeys  to  Denmark. 
In  the  year  833,  he  joined  the  revolt  of  Lo- 
thaire  against  his  father  Leiois ;  for  which 
he  lost  his  bishopric,  and  was  kept  in  cos* 
tody  at  Fulda  and  other  places.  In  840 
he  was  restored  to  his  see ;  bat  lost  it  the 
next  year.  In  844,  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Hildesheim;  and  died  A.D.  851.  Of  this 
restless  prelate,  we  have  nothmg  remaining 
but  his  AvdogetieuM  presented  to  the  coun- 
cil of  Hildesheim ;  and  pubUsbed  in  the  cd- 
lections  of  Councils. 

Halitgariusj  bishop  of  Csmbray  and  Ar- 
ias A.D.  816.  He  accompanied  Ebbo  in 
one  of  his  ezcarsions  to  Denmark.  In  828, 
the  emperor  Lewis  sent  him  as  envoy  to 
Constantinople.  He  retomed  the  next  year, 
with  abundance  of  relics  ;  and  died  in  881. 
He  wrote  Opus  de  vitiis  et  virtotibns,  reme- 
diis  peccatoram,  et  oidine  et  jadiciis  poeni- 
tentiae  sex  Ubris  absolutom ;  published  by 
H.  Camsiust  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrom, 
torn,  xiv.,  p.  906. 

PaaehaJll.,  pope  A.D.  817-824,  has  left 
US  three  Epistles  ;  which  are  in  the  collec- 
tions of  Councils. 

Sedulhu^  a  Scot,  who  flourished  about 
A.D.  818,  and  compiled  from  the  fathers  a 
Coilectaveum  seu  Explanatio  in  Epistolas  S. 
Paoli ;  which  is  extant  in  the  Biblioth.  Pa- 
trum.  tom.  vi.,  p.  494.  He  is  to  be  distin- 
ffuished  from  Sedulius  the  poet.  See  Lab- 
H,  de  Scriptor.  Ecclesiast.  apod  Bellarmi* 
nvm,  de  Scriptor.  Ecclesiast.,  p.  149-152. 

Dungal,  a  monk  of  St,  Denys  nearPsris, 
A.D.  821 .     He  wrote  a  confutation  of  Cla^- 


Hut  of  Turin,  in  vindication  of  image-wor- 
ship ;  which  is  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.,  tour. 
xiv.,  p.  196,  and  a  letter  to  CharUmagne^ 
de  eciipei  solan. 

Jotuu,  bishop  of  Orleans  A.D.  821-843. 
He  was  much  employed  on  councils,  and 
wrote  against  ClatuUus  of  Turin,  an  Apcio^ 
getieum  for  retaining  imaffes  but  without 
worshipping  them,  in  three  Books ;  also,  Do 
ineritutione  laicorum  Libri  iii.,  and  De  insti- 
totione  regii  Liber ;  extant  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patrum,  tom.  xiv.,  p.  166. 

Eugenius  II.,  pope  A.D.  ^24-827,  has 
left  us  two  Epistles  and  nine  Decreta ; 
which  are  extant  in  the  collections  of  Coun- 
cils. 

Or«£ory  IV.,  pope  A.D.  828-844.  Three 
of  his  Epistles  are  in  the  collections  of  Coun- 
cils ;  and  another  concerning  the  monastery 
of  Fleury,  in  Baluzii  Miscell.,  tom.  ii.,  p. 
146. 

AiuegistUy  abbot  of  various  monasteriea 
in  France,  from  A.D.  807,  till  his  death  in 
833.  He  collected  the  Capitolaria  CarsU 
Magni  de  rebus  praesertim  ecclesiasticis,  in ' 
four  Books  ;  best  edited  by  Steph.  BaluzCf 
Paris,  1677,  2  tomi,  fol.  His  life,  written 
by  a  contemporary,  is  in  MaMUmL,  Acta 
Sanctor.  ord-  Bened  ,  tom.  v  ,  p.  593,  dtc. 

Ardo,  tailed  Smuragdus,  abbotof  Aniane^ 
and  author  of  the  life  of  his  predecessor 
Benedictus  Anianensis ;  which  is  in  Mabd^ 
Ion,  I.  c,  tom.  v.,  p.  183,  dec.  Several  oth- 
er worits  have  been  ascribed  to  him;  but 
some  adjudge  them  to  another  of  the  aama 
name. 

Theganua^  a  learned  French  gentleman, 
and  sufirssan  to  the  archbishop  of  Treves. 
He  flourished  about  A.D.  887;  and  wrote 
Annates  de  ffestis  Ludoviei  Imp.  ad  ann. 
818,  usque  ad  ann.  887  ;  extant  among  the 
Scriptores  rerum  Franciear.,  ed.  Duchemu, 
tom.  ii. 

Amnio,  AmubiSj  or  Amkidriust  archbish- 
op of  I^ons  A.D.  841-8i>2,  or  k>nger.  Hs 
wrote  EputoUt  ad  Theobaldum,  exploding 
certain  ^  relics  and  the  venders  of  them ; 
ad  CMuchaleum  Epistalot  disapproving  hi» 
opinions ;  and  three  tracts,  on  free  will,  pre- 
destination, and  grace :  all  which  were  pub- 
lished by  9,  Baluze,  subjoined  to  the  workv 
of  Agobard,  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum, 
tom.  xiv.,  p.  329. 

Nithardus,  grandson  of  Charlemagne  ;^ 
first  a  courtier  and  soldier,  and  then  a  monk. 
He  flourished  A.D.  843,  and  died  in  853. 
He  has  left  us  four  Books,  de  Dissidio  fili- 
orom  Ludoviei  Pii,  from  A.D.  814-848; 
published  by  Pithoeue,  and  by  DuchenUf 
rerum  Francicarum  Scriptores,  tom.  iL,  p» 
269. 

Sergnu  II.,  pope  A.D.  844-847,  has  lefb 
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one  Epistle;  extant  in  the  collections  of 
Councils. 

Prudent  or  PrudentitUy  a  Spaniard,  but 
bishop  of  Troy  es  in  France.  He  flourished 
A.1>.  846,  and  died  in  861.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral tracU  on  predestination,  &c.,  against 
Jokn  Scotus^  Hincmar^  &c.,  which  are  cx- 
-  tant  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  torn,  xv.,  p> 
698 ;  and  also  in  Maugvin,  Vindicise  gn- 
tisB,  torn.  ii. 

Pardulus,  bishop  of  Laon  A.I).  847-656. 
His  Epistle  to  Utncmar  of  Rheims,  is  print- 
ed inter  Opera  Hincmari,  torn  ii.,  p.  8i38. 

Euioghu  of  Corduba,  flourished  from 
A.D.  847  to  859,  when  he  was  beheaded 
\j(j  the  Saracens  for  his  opposition  to  their 
laws.  He  wrote  Memoriale  Sanctorum,  sive 
Libri  iii.  de  martyribus  Cordubensibus  ; 
Apolo^ticas  pro  martyribus  ;  Exhortatio  ad 
martynum ;  and  several  Epistles ;  all  extant 
inter  Rerum  Hispanicarum  Scriptores,  torn, 
iv.,  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  torn,  xv.,  p. 
342. 

AlvaruSj  a  Spanish  Christian  of  Corduba, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Eulocdus.  He  wrote 
the  life  of  Eulogius,  several  epistles,  and  a 
tract  entitled  Scmtilla  Patrum  ;  all  of  which, 
except  the  last,  are  published  with  the  works 
of  Eulogius.      ^ 

Leo  rV.,  pope  A.D.  847-855,  has  left  us 
two  entire  epistles,  and  fragments  of  several 
others;  besides  a  good  homily,  addressed 
to  presbyters  and  deacons  on  the  pastoral 
dnties :  extant  in  the  collections  or  Coun- 
cils. 

Wendelhertj  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Prum, 
who  flourished  A.D.  850.  He  wrote  the 
life  and  miracles  of  St.  Goar ;  (in  Mabillonj 
Acta  SS.  ord.  Bened.,  tom.  ii.,  p  269,  <kc.) : 
also  a  martyrology,  in  heroic  verse,  published 
among  the  works  of  Btda^  tom.  i.,  under  the 
title  of  Ephemeridum  Bedae. 

JEneas,  bishop  of  Paris  A.D.  854-^69. 
He  wrote  Adversus  objectiones  Gnecorum 
Liber ;  published  by  Dachier,  Spicileg.,  tom. 
▼ii.,  and  a  short  epistle  to  Hincmar. 

Benediet  HI.,  pope  A.D  855-858.  Four 
of  his  epistles  are  in  the  collections  of  Coun- 
cils. 

Herardj  archbishop  of  Tours  A.D.  855- 
871,  has  left  us  140  CapituUiy  addressed  to 
his  clergy ;  and  some  other  papers  ;  in  the 
eoUecUons  of  Councils. 

Hincmar^  bishop  of  lison  A.D.  850-871, 
when  he  was  deposed.  This  proud  and  ty- 
rannical prelate  quarrelled  with  his  uncle, 
HinemuT  archbishop  of  Rheims,  with  the 
kinff,  with  his  clergy,  and  others  ;  appealed 
to  Rome,  and  obtained  support  from  the 
pope.  But  was  finally  put  down.  He  died 
about  A.D.  881.  There  remain  of  him  sev- 
eral episUea,  and  docoments  relating  to  hia 


contests ;  extant  in  the  works  of  Hincmar 
of  Rheims,  and  in  the  collections  of  Coun- 
cils. 

AngelomuSf  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Iaix- 
euil  in  Borgundy,  who  flourished  A.D.  S56. 
He  wrote  &>tromata  or.  Commentaries,  on 
the  four  Books  of  Kings ;  and  also  on  the 
Canticles  ;  which  are  extant  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patrum,  torn,  xv.,  p.  307. 

Nicolaut,  pope  A.D.  858-867.  He  be- 
gan the  controversy  with  Photiue  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  and  opposed  king  Lo' 
thaire^M  divorce  of  his  queen.  He  has  left 
us  about  100  epistles  ;  a  Reply  to  the  iiitei^ 
rogatories  of  the  Bulgarians  in  106  Capita- 
la,  besides  decrees  and  rescripts  on  various 
subjects.  His  letters  were  published  at 
Rome,  1542,  fol.,  and  with  his  other  wodca, 
are  now  in  the  collections  of  Councils. 

Xroof,  bishop  of  Langtes,  A.D  859-878, 
or  longer.  He,  or  leaac  abbot  of  Poictiera, 
wrote  a  long  epistle  de  canone  Missae  ;  pub- 
lished by  Dackierf  Spicileg.,  tom.  xiii.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  collcctio  Canonum,  like 
the  Greek  Nomocanon,  compiled  from  the 
Capitula  of  the  French  kings  and  the  deci- 
sions of  councils ;  which  was  published  by 
Sirmond^  and  since  in  other  collections  of 
Councils. 

Hulderk,  Udalric,  or  Hulrie,  bishop  of 
Augsburg  A.D.  860-900.  He  was  a  dv»- 
tinguishM  prelate,  and  wrote  a  Ions  letter  to~ 
pope  Nicolaue,  reprobating  his  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  celibacy  upon  the  clergy,  'lliis  fa- 
mous letter,  which  pope  Gregory  VII.  con- 
demned as  heretical,  A.D.  1079,  has  beea 
often  printed  by  the  Protestants. 

Hadrian  or  Adrian,  pope  A.D  867-672. 
He  continued  the  contest  with  Photiut't  and 
assumed  great  power  in  France.  Twenty- 
six  of  his  epistles,  besides  some  addresses 
and  papers,  are  extant  in  the  collections  of 
Councils. 

Anaetatius  Bibliothecarius,  an  abbot, 
presbyter,  and  librarian  at  Rome,  who  was 
papal  envoy  to  Constantinople,  to  Naples, 
&e.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  his  time  (A.D.  870-886),  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Greek  language.  He 
wrote  Acta  Concilii  Constantinop.  iv.  in  J^at- 
in,  falsely  called  the  eighth  general  Coun- 
cil, A.D.  869  ;  Acta  Concilii  Nicaeni  ii. 
A.D.  787,  ratine  versa;  Historia Ecclesiss- 
tica,  sive  Chronographia  Tripartita,  compiled 
from  Nieeph.  Patriarch  of  Cpl.,  Georgt  Syn- 
cell.  and  Theophanes  Confessor ;  Historia 
de  vitis  Romanorum  Pontificum.  sen  Liber 
Pontificialis,  from  St.  Peter  to  pope  iVico- 
Uuu  I.,  Collectanea  de  iis,  quae  spectant  ad 
historiam  Monothelitarum ;  besides  various 
letters  and  tracts,  either  original  or  transla- 
tions and  abstracts ;  published  by  Simumdf 
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Paris,  1620,  8vo.  His  Acts  of  councils  and 
his  livfes  of  the  popes  are  inserted  in  the  col- 
lections of  Councils. 

John  VIll.,  pope  A.D.  872-^2.  He 
was  anUctive  pope,  but  greatly  harassed  hj 
the  Saracens,  who  infested  all  southern  Italy. 
There  are  extant  in  the  collections  of  Coun* 
cils  and  elsewhere,  326  of  his  epistles. 

HaYtmutits  or  Hartmannus,  abbot  of  St. 
Gall  A.D.  872-683.  He  wrote  some  poems 
and  hymns,  published  by  CaninuSy  Lectiones 
Antiq.,  torn.  ▼. ;  also  the  life  of  St.  Wtbora- 
da,  a  virgin  martyr;  Extant  in  MabilUm, 
AcU  SS.  ord.  Bened.,  torn,  vii.,  p.  42,  dec. 

John,  a  deacon  at  Home,  and  the  friend 
of  AnaslasittM  Biblioih.,  who  flourished  A.D. 
875.  He  wrote  the  Hfe  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  in  \y.  Books ;  which  is  in  all  the  edi- 
tions of  the  works  of  Gregory ;  and  in  Ma- 
hUloH,  Ada  SS.  ord.  Benied.,  torn,  i,  p.  389, 
Ac. 

Xfsuardutf  a  French  monk  of  St.  Germain 
near  Paris,  who  flourished  A.D.  876.  Dis- 
pleased with  the  brevity  of  the  martyrologies 
of  Jerome  and  Beda,  he  wrote  one  more  full 
and  particular,  under  the  countenance  of 
Charlie  the  Bald.  It  was  published,  Lou- 
vain,  1568, 8vo  ;  and  with  omissions  of  what 
displeased  the  Papbts,  at  Antwecp,  1587, 
8vo. 

Ahho^  a  monk  of  St.  Germain,  having 
witnessed  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Normans 
in  the  year  887,  composed  a  history  of  it,  in 
three  Books  of  very  uncouth  verses ;  pub- 
lished among  the  Scriptores  Historiae  Franc. 

Stephen  V.,  pope  A.D.  885-891,  has  left 
us  three  Epistles,  and  part  of  another. 

Wolfhardua^  a  Benedictine  monk  and 
presbyter,  in  the  diocese  of  Eichsudt,  who 
flourished  A.D.  886,  has  left  us  a  life  of  St 
Walpurga  or  St.  WaljnirgiM^  in  four  Books ; 
extant  in  MaJbiilon,  Acta  SS.  ord.  Bened., 
torn,  iv.,  p.  260,  dtc. 

Heremlfertui  or  Erchemhertue,  a  monk  of 
Monte  Cassino,  A.D.  887.    He  wrote  a 


Cbronicon  or  a  full  History  of  the  Lombards, 
continued  to  A.D.  888 ;  an  abridgment  of 
which,  made  (it  is  supposed)  by  the  author 
himself;  was  published  at  Naples,  1626,  4to, 
together  with  three  other  Chronicons. 

Adrevaidue  or  Adalbertue,  a  Benedictine 
monk  of  Fleury,  A.D.  890 ;  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  St. 
Benedict  and  St.  Scholastics  from  Monte 
Cassino  to  Fleury  ;  extant  in  MabUlon,  Acta 
SS.  ord.  Bened.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  338,  dec.  He 
also  wrote  de  Corpore  et  sanguine  Domini, 
in  opposition  to  the  views  of  John  Scotue  ; 
extant  in  Dachier,  Spicile?.,  tom.  xii. 

AseeriuSf  a  British  monk,  much  employed 
by  Alfred  the  Great,  and  by  him  made  bish- 
op of  Sherburne.  He  flourished  A.D.  890, 
and  wrote  a  history  of  the  life  and  achieve* 
ments  of  king  Alfred ;  which  is  publi^ed 
among  the  Scriptores  rerum  Anglicanim,  ed.  . 
Francf.,  1602,  p.  1,  dtc. 

OuUelmus,  librarian  of  the  church  of  Rome 
A.D.  890.  He  continued  Anastaeiua^  lives 
of  the  popes,  from  A.D.  867  to  A.D.  891. 

Solomm,  a  German  monk,  abbot,  and  at 
last  bishop,  of  Constance,  A.D.  890-920. 
He  left  several  poems ;  published  in  the  Bib- 
lioth.  Patrum,  tom.  xvi. 

Fortnoeue,  pope  A.D.  891-896.  He  had 
sharp  contests  with  the  citizens  of  Rome  ; 
and  when  dead,  his  successor  Stephen  VII. 
dug  up  his  remains,  deposed  him,  mutilated 
his  body,  and  cast  it  into  the  Tiber,  Two 
of  his  Epistleji  are  extant  in  the  collection* 
of  Councils. 

AuxUiiUj  a  writer  little  known,  who  flour- 
ished about  A.D.  894,  and  composed  a  his- 
tory of  pope  Fomwsus  and  the  contests  in- 
specting him,  in  two  Books ;  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patrum,  tom.  xvii.,  p.  1. 

The  popes  Stephen  VH.,  A.D.  896-897, 
JoAnlX.,  A.D.  898-900,  und  Benedict  IV., 
A.D.  900-^04,  have  left  us,  the  first  ii.  Epis- 
tles, the  next  iv.,  and  the  third  ii. ;  which 
aie  in  the  collections  of  Councils. — TV.] 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

HISTOET   6T  BBtlGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

i  1.  The  low  State  of  Religion  and  Learning.^  3.  Cansef  of  this  E?il.^^  3.  The  Cor* 
Tuption  of  the  A^  manifest  in  theWoiahip  of  Saints  and  Relics. — ^  4.  Canonization  of 
Saints. — ^  5.  Biographies  of  Saints. — ^  6.  AtUcbment  to  Relics. — ^  7.  Regard  for  the 
Holy  Scriptures.-^  8.  Faults  of  the  Latin  Expositors.-.^  9.  The  Allegorists. — ^  10. 
Method  of  treating  Theological  Subjecto.— ^  11.  State  of  Pfaeticai  Theology. — ^  1%^ 
Progress  of  Mysticism. — 9^13.  Polemic  Tfaeoloflv.-^  U,  15.  Controversy  reqieotin^ 
Images,  among  the  Greeks.—^  16.  Among  the  Lttins.'^  17.  Iconoclasts  among  the 
Latins. — ^  18.  Controversy  respecting  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  continued. — 
'  4  19-  Psschasius  Radbert's  Controversy  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper. — ^  SO.  His  Op- 
poser,  Bertram. — ^  21.  The  Involved  Controversy  about  Stereoranism. — 4  ^*  Contto* 
versy  respecting  Grace  and  Predestination  ;  Godeschalcos. — 4  ^-  History  of  this  Coq- 
test. — 4  ^-  Judgment  respecting  it.— 4  ^-  Hincmar  and  Goideschalcus  contend  about 
a  Threefold  Deity.— 4  26.  Strife  respectii^  the  Parturition  of  St.  Mary.— 4  87,  28. 
First  Controversy  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  respecting  Photius. — 4  ^>  ^1  3Iy 
82.  Their  Second  Controversy. 

§  1.  In  the  West,  so  long  as  those  persons  sorviYed  whom  the  liberality 
of  Charlemagne  and  his  zeal  for  Christianity  had  prompted  to  the  study  of 
the  Bible  and  to  a  candid  investigation  of  truth,  a  barrier  existed  to  the  in'« 
gress  of  many  errors  and  superstitions  unong  the  Latins.  And  accordingly, 
Dpt  a  few  proofs  may  be  collected  out  of  the  writers  of  this  age,  showing 
that  the  truth  had  some  strenuous  vindicators.  But  as  these  tnen  were 
gradually  removed,  and  barbarism  r^ained  its  former  ascendency,  a  flood 
of  superstitious  and  pious  follies  and  of  base  and  degrading  opinions,  ruahed 
in  from  all  quarters.  And  none  were  more  sealous  and  active  in- the  prop* 
agation  of  them,  than  the  professed  teachers  itnd  patrons  of  piety  and  reu* 
gion,  who  were  corrupted  partly  by  their  great  ignorance  and  partly  by 
their  selfish  passions.  The  state  of  things  was  not  much  better  in  the 
East  and  among  the  Greeks;  although  ft^re  and  there  an  kidividaai  arose, 
who  was  disposed  to  succour  the  sinking  cause  of  pure 'religion. 

§  2.  The  causes  of  this  unhappy  state  of  things  will  readily  be  appre- 
hended, by  those  acquainted  with  the  occurrences  among  Christians  in  this 
century.  The  Oriental  doctors,  wholly  occupied  with  their  intestine  broils 
and  their  foreign  controversies,  became  xlisquaiified  for  more  grave  inves* 
tigations :  and  as  one  error  generally  draws  others  in  its  train,  it  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  fierce  disputes  •f  the  Orientals  (among  them, 
selves  respectins^  image- worship,  and  with  the  Latiiis  respecting  the  supe- 
riority of  their  discipline  and  the  divinity  of  their  dogmas),  that  many  other 
eviJs  and  faults  should  exist.  Moreover  the  uncomfortable  and  irrational 
mode  of  Hfe  pursued  by  those  who  retired  to  deserts  and  solitary  retreats. 
Was  inconsistent  with  a  sound  mind  and  a  sober  judgment.  Tet  the  per- 
sons of  this  class  were  immensely  numerous,  and  their  influence  by  no 
means  small.  In  the  West,  the  incursions  of  the  barbarous  tribes,  the  wars 
and  abominable  crimes  of  the  sovereigns,  the  neglect  of  every  branch  of 
learning,  tlie  infatuated  purpose  of  the  Roman  pontlfl!s  to  display  and  ex- 
tend their  power,  and  the  impo^ions  and  fels^ioods  of  the  monks,  were 
ruinous  to  the  tiause  of  tirtue,' of  mental  cottivation,  and.  of  piety. 
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§  d.  How  gtfiaX  the  ignorance  and  perverseness  of  this  century,  appears 
from  the  single  fact  of  the  extravagant  and  stupid,  veneration  paid  to  saints, 
and  to  their  bones  and  carcasses.  For  in 'this,  consisted  the  greatest  part 
of  their  piety  and  religion.  They  all  believed,  that  they  should  never  find 
God  propitious  to  them,  unless  they  obtained  some  intercessor  and  patron 
among  the  glorified  saints.  And  each  separate  church,  and  almost  each 
individual  person,  sought  for  some  particular  and  appropriate  patron ;  as 
if  afraid,  that  a  patron  engaged  to  manage  the  concerns  of  others,  would 
neglect  theirs  if  committed  to  him.  For  they  were  inclined  to  estimate  the 
condition  of  the  blessed,  according  to  the  maxims  and  principles  of  com- 
m6n  life  on  the  earth.  And  hence  arose  the  rage  for  making,  almost  daily, 
new  tutelar  protectors.  And  the  priests  and  monks  were  most  successful, 
in  bringing  to  light  the  deeds  of  many  holy  men,  or  rather,  in  fabricating 
the  names  and  the  histories  of  saints  that  never  existed  f  so  that  they  might 
have  patrons  enough  for  all  the  credulous  and  senseless  people.  Many 
however  provided  for  themslves,  by  committing  their  interests  and  their 
salvation  to  phantoms  of  their  own  creation,  or  to  delirious  persons  wlio, 
they  .supposed,  had  led  very  holy  lives,  because  they  had  Uved  like  fools  and 
madmen, 

§  4.  To  this  licentiousness  of  multipl}ring  daily  the  number  of  ministers 
at  that  celestial  court  which  ill-informed  men  pictured  to  themselves,  the 
ecclesiastical  coundls  endeavoured  to  set  bounds  ;  for  they  ordained  that 
no  person  should  be  accounted  a  glorified  saint,  unless  he  was  declared  wor-' 
thy  of  that  honour  by  a  bishop  and  provincial  council  in  presence  of  the 
people.(l)  This  fallacious  remedy  laid  some  restraint  upon  the  inconsid- 
erateness  of  the  people.  There  were  also  some  in  this  age,  who  deemed 
it  not  absolutely  necessary,  though  useful  and  proper,  that  the  decisions  of 
bishops  and  councils  should  be  sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  the  approba- 
tion of  the  ^r^  bishop,  that  is,  by  the  bishop  of  Rome.  Nor  will  this  ex- 
cite much  surprise,  if  we  consider  the  great  increase  of  the  papal  power  in 
this  unenlightened,  rude>  and  superstitious  age.  There  is  indeed  no  exam- 
ple te  be  met  with  prior  to  the  tenth  century,  showing  that  any  person  was 
solemnly  and  formally  enrolled  among  the  saints  by  the  Romish  bishop  ;(2) 
yet  that  he  was  sometimes  consulted  on  such  matters,  and  his  opinion  asked 
respecting  those  to  be  consecrated,  may  be  shown  by  some  te6timonie8.(3) 

(1)  Jo.  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  ereign  pontiff  Benedict  XIV.,  previouslj 
BcTied.,  $xcu1.  T.,  Itom.  fil],  Pnef.,  p.  Prosper  La$nberHnuSi  de  servorum  Dei  be- 
zliv.,  <&c.  [p.  Ivii,  dec,  ed.  Venice.]  Jo.  atificatione  et  beatorum  canonizatione,  lib. 
Launoi,  de  I*azari,  Magdalenae  et  Marthae  i.,  cap.  vii.,  in  his  0pp.,  torn,  i.,  p.  50,  ed. 
in  Provinciam  appuUu,  cap.  i.,  {  zii.,  0pp.,  Rome.  It  were  to  be  wished,  the  historians 
toni.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  342.  Franc.  Pa^y  Bre-  of  the  church  of  Rome  would  learn  to  imi- 
viarium  rontif.  Romanor.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  369,  tate  the  discretion  and  fairness  of  their  pon- 
torn,  iii.,  p.  30.  tiff.     [The  earliest  solemn  canonization  by 

(2)  See  Dan.  Papebroch,  de  solennium  the  popes,  of  which  we  have  authentic  rec- 
canonisationiun  initiis  et  pro^ressu,  in  Pro-  ords.  is  that  of  Ulrich  bishop  of  Augsburg, 
pylaeo  Aclor.  SS.  manse  Mali,  p,  171,  &c.  by  John  XV.,  A.D.  996.  Yet  bishops, 
[Jo  Mabillon,  ubi  6upra.  J  F.  Buddeus,  metropolitans,  and  provincial  councils,  were 
de  Origine  * kiro&e69eoc,  scu  eanonisationis,  concerned  in  such  acts,  for  more  than  a  ren- 
in Eccl.  Rom.,  in  his  Miscell.  Sacr.,  p.  463,  tnry  afier  this.  And  it  was  not  till  the  pon- 
^.J,  and  the  authors  referred  to  on  this  iidcste  of  AUxander  III.,  A.D.  11«4)-I18I, 
subject,  by  Jo.  Alb.  FabriciuSy  Bibtiogr.  that  the  popes  claimed  the  ezelusire  power 
Antiquar.,  cap.  vii.,  ^  xxv.,  p.  270.  of  adding  new  saints  to  the  Calendar.    See 

(3)  See  the  very  tempeoate  and  ingena-  MahUUm^  ubi  seprs,  p.  Ux.,  4  91,  and  p. 
ons  discussion  of  this  suigect,  by  the  sov*  Ixviii.,  ^  99,  &c.— TV.] 
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In  this  gradual  maimer  it  was,  that  the  husiness  of  canonixation  or  creation 
•of  saints  arrived  at  maturity  in  the  church. 

§  5.  The  number  of  celestial  or  ^orified  saints  being  so  preposterously 
multiplied,  nothing  better  was  to  be  expected  than  that  their  biographies 
would  be  written,  and  be  stuffed  with  falsehoods  and  ftibles  ;  and  that  ac- 
counts would  also  be  published  of  transactions  which  no  one  ever  per- 
formed. There  is  still  extant  a  great  mass  of  such  idle  tales ;  which  it 
appears,  was  produced  not  long  after  the  times  of  Charlemagne,  and  for 
the  most  part  by  the  idle  monks.  Nor  were  these  crafty  deceivers  ashamed 
to  contaminate  with  false  accounts  and  fictitious  miracles,  the  histories  of 
those  who  really  suffered  persecution  and  death  for  the  cause  of  Christ  in 
the  earlier  ages  ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  some  respectable  Writers  of 
those  times,  who  chastise  this  their  temerity.(4)  Some  were  led  to  practise 
these  impositions,  by  their  false  notions  of  religion.  For  in  this  rude  and 
ignorant  age,  it  was  supposed  that  the  saints  in  heaven  are  delighted  with 
praise,  and  will  therefore  show  special  favour  to  their  eulogists.  Others 
were  prompted  to  such  presumptuous  conduct,  by  their  lust  for  honour  or  for 
lucre.  Because  in  their  perplexities  and  seasons  of  danger,  the  populace  in 
;great  numbers  resorted  with  presents  to  the  temples  of  those  saints,  who 
were  said  to  be  ancient,  and  to  have  performed  many  wonders  while  alive ; 
hence,  such  as  were  appointed  to  write  the -history  of  the  patron  saint  of 
any  associated  body,  deemed  it  necessary  to  practise  deception,  and  to  add 
felse  miracles  to  their  account.  (5) 

§  6.  In  the  bones  of  those  who  were  accounted  saints,  and  the  utensils 
which  they  used  while  alive,  and  even  in  the  very  ground  which  they  had 
touched,  there  was  supposed  to  reside  a  marvellous  power  of  repelling  all 
evils  both  bodily  and  mental,  and  especially  of  paralyzing  the  machinations  of 
the  prince  of  darkness.  Hence,  almost  no  one  was  willing  to  be  destitute  of 
these  useful  safeguards.  The  eagerness  for  relics  led  some  to  encounter 
severe  toils  and  troublesome  journeys  to  no  purpose  ;  while  others  it  prompt- 
ed to  delude  the  people  with  base  impositions.  That  there  might  be  relics 
enough  for  distribution  among  the  admirers  of  them,  the  latent  carcasses  of 
departed  saints  were  first  sought  for  by  the  priests  with  prayer  and  fasting, 
and  then  were  discovered  by  the  guidance  and  monitions  of  God.  The 
exultation  on  the  discovery  of  such  a  treasure,  was  immense.  Some  made 
journeys  into  the  East,  and  travelled  over  the  regions  and  places  made  fa- 
mous by  the  presence  of  Christ  and  his  friends,  in  order  to  bring  from  them 
what  would  afford  comfort  to  the  fainthearted  and  protection  to  their  country 
and  their  fellow-citizens.  Nor  did  such  travellers  return  empty  :  for  the 
cunning  Greeks,  always  versatile  and  knavish,  took  from  the  honest  Latins 
their  genuine  coin,  and  sent  them  home  loaded  with  spurious  merchandise, 
in  this  way  the  numerous  holy  bodies  and  parts  of  bodies,  of  Mark,  JameSf 

(4)  See  SerDotiu  Lupua^  Vita  Mazimini,  — De  duobus  Dionysiis,  in  his  Opp.,  torn, 

p.  375,  276  ;  and  the  ingenuous  and  learned  ii.,  pt  i.,  p.  527,  529,  530.     See  also  Mar- 

zemarks  on  this  subject,  made  in  several  tenCf  Thesaurus  Anecdotor.,  torn,  i.,  p.  151, 

places  by  John  Launoi;  Dispanctio  epis-  and  the  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France, 

tolae  Petri  de  Marca,  de  tempore,  quo  in  tome  iv.,  p.  273. 

Gallia  Christi  fides  recepta,  cap.  xiv.,  p.        (5)  Among  all  the  lii.'es  of  saints  com- 

110.-— Dissert,  iii.  de  primia  Christianae  re-  posed  in  this  age,  none  are  more  to  be  sus- 

lig.  in  Gallia  initiis,  diss,  ii.,  p.  142,  144,  pected,  than  those  written  by  Britons  and 

145,  147, 168,  169,  l84.^De  Lazari,  Mag-  Armoricans.     Set  Mabillon,  AcU  Sanctor 

•daL  et  Marthae  in  Oalliam  appalau,  p.  840.  ord.  Bened.,  torn,  i.,  Preface,  p.  viii. 

Vol.  II. — ^L 
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Bartholomew^  Cyprioaij  Pantalean,  &nd  others,  in  which  the  West  still  ez» 
ults,  were  introduced  among  the  Latins.  Those  who  were  unable  to  pro- 
cure these  precious  treasures  by  eiih»3r  journeys,  or  prayers,  or  frauds, 
deemed  it  expedient  to  steal  them>  or  to  seize  them  by  violence  and  robbery. 
For  whatever  means  were  resorted  to  in  such  a  cause  as  this,  were  supposed 
to  be  pious  and  acceptable  to  God,  provided  they  were  successful. (6) 

§  7.  Among  the  Greeks  there  were  few  that  attempted  to  explain  the 
sacred  volume,  except  PhoUus ;  who  has  left  Questions  on  the  Holy  Scrip^ 
iures,(7)  an  explanation  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  and  some  other  things  of  this 
nature.  He  made  use  of  his  own  reason  and  ingenuity ;  and  yet  he  can- 
not be  esteemed  a  good  interpreter.  All  the  other  Greeks  who  attempted 
expositions  of  the  scriptures,  merely  collected  passages  from  the  writers  of 
preceding  ages,  and  attached  them  to  the  declarations  of  the  sacred  volume* 
Thus  in  this  century,  and  among  the  Greeks  it  was,  that  what  are  called 
catenety  that  is,  expositions  of  scripture  compiled  from  the  writings  of  the 
fathers,  of  which  no  small  number  has  come  down  to  us,  first  began  to  be 
drawn  up.  For  most  theologians  feeling  their  incompetence  to  more  ardu- 
ous labours,  supposi^d  they  could  best  accomplish  their  object  by  collecting 
together  the  fine  thoughts  of  the  ancient  fathers. 

§  8.  The  Latin  interpreters  were  far  more  numerous  :  for  Charlemagne 
had  awakened  in  the  preceding  century,  an  ardour  for  the  study  and  expo- 
sition  of  the  sacred  volume.  And  among  these  interpreters,  here  and 
there  one  is  not  wholly  destitute  of  merit ;  as  e.  g,.  Christian  DrtUhmar, 
whose  Commentary  on  Matthew  has  come  down  to  us  ;{8)  and  Bertharius^ 
to  whom  are  ascribed  two  Books  reconciling  difficult  texts  {fivTiKBiitivcw)^ 
But  most  of  them  were  incompetent  to  their  work ;  and  like  the  interpret- 
ers of  the  preceding  age,  they  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  who 
trod  in  the  steps  of  former  expositors  and  collected  their  opinions,  and 
those  who  securched  for  mysteries  and  various  recondite  meanings  in  the 
plainest  texts,  and  for  the  most  part  without  much  discrimination.  At  the 
head  of  the  former  class  stands  Rdbanas  Maurus,  who  confesses  that  he 
drew  his  expositions  of  Matthew  and  of  Paul's  epistles  from  the  writinga 
of  the  fathers.  Of  the  hke  character  were  Walafrid  Straho^  author  of 
what  is  called  the  Glossa  Ordinaria,  and  who  drew  his  materials  chiefly 
from  Rabanus ;  Claudius  of  Turin,  vho  followed  Augustine  and  Origen ; 
Hincmar  [of  Rheims],  whose  Stromata  on  the  four  Books  of  Kings,  com-^ 
piled  from  the  fathers,  are  still  extant ;  Remxgius  of  Auxerre,  who  eluci- 
dated the  Psalms  of  David  and  other  books  of  scripture,  from  the  same 
aource ;  SeduUus^  who  expounded  the  epistles  of  Paul  according  to  the 

(6)  Read  MurtUorif  Antiquitatee  Italicae  to  difficult  texts  in  the  Old  and  New  Teata^ 
medix  aevi,  torn,  v.,  p.  6,  dec,  who  preaenta  menta ;  but  aome  of  them  are  theological,, 
ua  with  examples.  philoaophical,  granimatical,  hiatorical,  and 

(7)  [This  work  is  entitled  AmphUochiOj  literary.  About  one  aixth  part  of  the  wbole» 
because  it  was  addressed  to  Amphilochius  is  to  be  found  iu  the  Epistles  of  PhotiuSt  as 
bishop  of  Cyzicum.  Though  several  man-  published  by  R,  Monikgue^  London,  1651. 
uacripta  of  it  still  exist,  it  baa  never  been  — Tr.J 

published  entire.  Amonff  other  large  ex-  (8)  See  JitcA.  iStnum,  Histoire  critique  dea 
tracts,  J.  C.  Wolf  haa  aubjoined  one  of  65  principaux  Commentat.  du  N.  T.,  cap.  zxr., 
to  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Cura     p.  848,  and  Critique  de  la  Bibliotheque  Ec- 


jictf,  ed.  2d,  Hamb.,  1741.    He  also     cles.  par  M.  du  Ftn,  tome  i.,  p.  393,  dec. 

S'vea  account  of  the  work,  in  hia  preface  to     He  treats  of  most  of  the  other  commentatoi» 
at  volume.    Most  of  the  questions  relate     here  noticed  ;  ibid.,  cap.  zxvi.,  xzvii. 
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Tiews  of  the  fathers ;  Flams  Magister,  who  chose  Augustine  for  his  guide  ; 
Haymo  of  Halberstadt,  and  others. 

^  9.  At  the  head  of  the  latter  class,  we  again  find  Rahanus  Maurus  ; 
whose  very  diffuse  work  on  the  Allegories  of  the  scriptures,  is  yet  extant. 
He  is  followed  by  SmaragduSf  Haymoy  Scotus,  Paschasius  Badbei%  and 
many  others  whose  names  it  would  be  needless  to  mention.  The  ezposi- 
tors  of  this  class  all  agree,  that  besides  the  literal  import,  there  are  other 
meanings  of  the  sacred  books ;  but  as  to  the  number  of  these  meaniags 
they  are  not  agreed.  For  some  of  them  make  three  senses,  pthers /our  or 
Jhe ;  and  one,  who  is  not  the  worst  Latin  interpreter  of  the  age,  Angelome 
.  a  monk  of  Lysieux,  maintains  that  there  are  seven  senses  of  the  sacred 
books.(9) 

§  10.  In  explaining  and  supporting  the  doctrines  of  religion,  the  Gvreeks 
as  well  as  the  Latins  were  neglectful  of  their  duty.  Their  manner  of 
treating  such  subjects  was  dry,  and  better  suited  to  the  memory  than  ta 
the  understanding.  The  Greeks  for  the  most  part  followed  Damascenus  ; 
the  Latins  acquiesced  in  the  decisions  of  Augustine.  The  authority  of 
the  ancients  was  substituted  for  arguments  and  proofs ;  as  may  be  clearly 
seen  by  the  CoUectaneum  de  tribus  quosstionibus  by  Servatus  Lupus^  and 
the  Tract  of  Remigius,  on  holding  firmly  to  the  truths  of  scripture  ami 
adhering  faithfully  to  the  authority  of  the  holy  and  orthodox  fathers.  Thoeer 
who  appealed  to  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers,  either  attached  to  the 
words  what  is  called  the  aUegoricdl  sense,  or  deemed  it  wrong  to  put  any 
other  construction  upon  them  than  had  been  sanctioned  by  councils  and  the 
fiithers.  The  Irish  doctors  alone,  and  among  them  John  Scotus^  ventured 
to  explain  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  a  philosophical  manner*  But 
Uiey  generally  incurred  strong  disapprobation ;  for  the  Latin  theologians 
of  that  age  would  allow  no  place  for  reason  and  philosophy  in  matters  ot 
religion.(10) 

§  IL  Practical  theology  Was  treated  negligently  and  unskilfiiUy,.^  all 
who  attended  to  it,  Sohie  gleaned  sentencee  from  the  writings  ci  the  an* 
dents,  relating  to  piety  and  the  duties  of  men ;  as  may  be  seen  in  iUbe  Sei$t» 
tilke  patrum  of  Alvarus.  Others  treated  on  the  virtues  and  vices;  aa 
HaHtgarius,  StAanus  Maurus^  and  Jonas  of  Orleans ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
discover  in  them  a  likeness  with  the  patterns  left  us  by  Christ.  Some  en- 
deavoured  lo  explain  the  divine  law  and  make  it  intelligible  to  the  unlearned, 
by  a  tissito  of  allegories ;  a  method,  the  faults  of  which  are  manifest.  The 
writers  of  sermons  and  of  treatises  on  penance,  of  whom  the  number  was 
not  inconsiderable  among  the  Latins,  I  pass  over  in  silence.  Some  of  the 
Greeks  began  to  apply  t&mselves  to  the  solution  of  what  are  called  casesi 
if  eonscience.{ll) 

\  12.  The  doctrines  of  the  Mystics,  which  originated  from  Dionifsmm 
falsely  called  the  Areopagite,  and  which  taught  men  to  abstract  their  minds 
from  all  sensible  things,  and  to  join  them  in  an  inexplicable  union  witb  Gbd^ 

(9)  Ree  the  Preface  to  bis  Commentaiy  (10)  Respecting  the  dislike  of  <8tohi#j  S0# 
on  the  hooks  of  Kjngs,  in  the  Bibhotheca  Baulay^  Historia  Academ.  Paris.,  torn.  i.,p. 
Patrum  maximat  torn,  zy.,   p.  308.    The    182.     Add  the  Life  of  John  oi\  Goiti,  ~ 


commentary  o'f  Angelome  on  the  hook  of     Maiitlon.,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.,  i 

Genesis,  was  published  by  Bernh.  Pez,  The-    v.,  [torn,  yii.],  p.  392. 

saurus  Anecdoftor.,  torn,  i.,  part  i.     Bat  it        (11)  See  iVtc^ftoriM  Chaitophyiaz,  Epb» 


would  have  been  no  toss  to  sacred  Utezature,    tola  ii.  in  the  Biblioth.  magn*  PatmoH  tmm 
bad  ii  wnuoMd  in  obscurity.  iii ,  p.  413. 
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had  long  been  in  the  highest  estimation  among  the  Greeks,  and  especially 
by  the  monks.  And  the  praises  of  this  Dianymu  were  splendidly  sung  in 
this  century,  by  Michael  SynceUus  and  Methodius ;  who  dius  endeavoured 
to  moltiply  the  admirers  and  followers  of  the  man.  The  Latins  had 
hitherto  been  unacquainted  with  this  imposing  system.  But  when  Michael 
the  Stammerer,  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  sent  a  copy  of  Diony«tu«  as  a  pros- 
ent  to  Lewis  the  Meek,  A.D.  824,(12)  at  once  the  whole  Latin  world  be- 
came remarkably  attached  to  it.  For  Lewis,  in  order  to  put  the  Latins  in 
possession  of  so  great  a  treasure,  directed  the  works  of  Dionysius  to  be 
forthwith  translated  into  the  Latin  language.(13)  Afterwards  Hilduin 
abbot  of  St.  Denys,  by  the  order  of  Letois,  published  his  AreopcigiUca  or 
Life  of  Dionysius ;  in  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  he  not 
only  states  many  things  void  of  truth,  but  he  basely  confounds  Dionysius 
the  AreopagUe  with  Dionysius  bishop  of  Paris,  designing,  no  doubt,  to  ad- 
yance  the  glory  of  the  French  nation.(14)  And  this  fable,  hastily  admitted 
by  credulous  ears,  became  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  French  that 
it  is  not  yet  fully  eradicated.  The  first  translation  of  Dionysius,  made  by 
order  of  Lewis  the  Meek,  was  perhaps  considerably  obscure  and  barbarous. 
Therefore  his  son  Charles  the  Bald,  procured  a  new  and  more  neat  trans- 
lation to  be  made  by  the  celebrated  John  Erigena  Scotus ;  and  the  circular 
tion  of  this  translation  swelled  the  number  of  the  patrons  of  mystic  the- 
ology in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Scoius  himself  was  so  captivated 
with  this  new  system  of  theology,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accommodate 
his  philosophy  to  its  precepts,  or  rather  to  explain  its  principles  by  the  rules 
of  his  philosophy. (15) 

§  13.  In  defence  of  Christianity  against  Jews,  pagans,  and  others,  only 
A  few  took  the  field ;  because  the  internal  contests  among  Christians  en- 
•grossed  all  the  attention  of  those  who  were  inclined  to  be  polemics.  Ago* 
bard  inveighed  against  the  arrogance  and  other  faults  of  the  Jews,  in  two 
short  tracts.  Amnio  and  Rabqnus  Maurus  likewise  assailed  them.  The 
Saracens  were  confuted  by  the  emperor  Leo,  by  Theodorus  Abucara,  and 
by  others  whose  writings  are  lost.  But  these  and  other  opposers  of  the 
Mohammedans,  advanced  various  &lse  and  unsubstantiated  statements  re- 
specting Mohammed  and  his  religion ;  which,  if  brought  forward  designedly, 

(12)  Jac.  Usher,  Syllogo  Epiitolar.  Hi-  Miehad  tbe  Stammerer  sent  to  Leufis  the 
beniicarum,  p.  64, 56.  works  of  DionysiuBi  traaulaUd  from  Greek 

(13)  This  we  are  explicitly  taught  by  Hd-  into  Latin.  Tbe  contrary  is  most  cleariy 
^tttn,  in  his  epistle  to  tbe  emperor  Leuns  signified  by  Hilduin,  in  the  place  cited  :  Au- 
tbe  Meek,  prefixed  to  his  Areopagitiea,  p.  thenticos  namqne  eosdem  (Dionysii)  libros 
66,  ed.  Cologne,  1563,  8vo ;  in  which  he  Graca  lingua  coneeripka,  cum  echonomue 
«ays :  De  notitia  libroram,  quos  (Dionysius)  ecclesias  Constantinopohtane  et  caeteri  mis- 
patrio  aermone  conscripsit  et  quibus  peien-  siMichaelis  legatione — functi  aunt — promu- 
tibus  illos  composuit,  lectio  nobis  per  Dei  nere  magno  suscepimus. 

.graliam  et  vestram  onlinationem,  eujus  die-        ( 14)  Jo.  Launoi,  Diss,  de  discrimine  Di- 

^ensatione  interpretatos,  scrinia  nostra  eos  onysii  Areop.  et  Parisiensis,  cap.  iv.,  0pp., 

^entibua   reserat,  satisfacit.     Those  eir  torn,  ii.,  pt.  l,  p.  38,  and  the  other  writings  • 

tfaerefiDre,  who  tell  us  that  the  I^tin  trans-  or  this  great  man,  and  of  others,  concerning 

iation  of  Dumytiue  was  not  made  till  the  the  two  Dionytii, 

nign  of  Charles  the  Bald.     And  those  eir        (15)  [Scotue  was  partial  to  the  Platonie 

also,  who  say,  (with  Jo.  MabitUm^  Annal.  philosophy  ;  which  being  one  of  tbe  primary 

Benedict,  torn,  ii.,  lib.  xxix.,  ^  lix.,  p.  488,  sources  of  the  mystie  theology,  would  easily 

and  the  authors  of  the  Histoire  Liiteraire  amalgamate  with  it  and  serve  to  explain  and 

4e  la  France,  tome  v.,  p.  425,  6tc.),  that  enforce  it. — TV.] 
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(as  would  seem  to  be  the  fact),  prove  that  the  writers  did  not  aim  so  much 
at  conyincing  the  Saracens  as  at  deterring  Christians  from  apostacy. 

§  14.  Among  themselves,  the  Christians  had  more  strenuous  and  anr* 
mated  contests  than  against  the  common  enemy ;  and  these  contests  in^ 
volved  them  continually  in  ne^  calamities,  and  brought  reproach  upon 
the  cause  of  true  religion.  Upon  the  banishment  of  Irene,  [A.D.  802],. 
the  contest  about  image-worship  was  renewed  among  the  Greeks,  and  it 
continued  with  various  success  for  nearly  half  this  century.  For  JVtV 
eephoruSf  [who  now  ascended  the  throne],  though  he  would  not  revoke  the 
Nicene  decrees  nor  remove  the  images  from  the  temples,  yet  laid  restraints 
on  the  patrons  of  images,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  use  any  violence  or 
do  any  harm  to  the  opposers  of  image-worship.  His  successor  Michael 
Curopalates,  was  a  timid  prince,  who  feared  the  rage  of  the  monks  and 
priests  who  contended  for  images,  and  therefore  during  his  short  reign, 
[A.D.  811-813],  he  favoured  the  cause  of  images,  and  persecuted  the 
opposers  of  them.  Leo  the  Armenian  had  more  vigour,(  16)  and  assembling 
a  council  at  Constantinople  A.D.  814,  he  explicitly  rescinded  the  Nicene 
decrees  respecting  the  worship  of  the  images  of  saints ;  yet  he  did  not 
enact  any  penal  laws  against  the  worshippers  of  them. (17)  As  this  tem- 
perate procedure  was  not  satisfactory  to  Nicephorus  the  patriarch,  and  to 
the  other  friends  of  images,  and  as  dangerous  tumults  seemed  ready  to  break 
out,  the  emperor  removed  Nicephonts  from  his  office,  and  repressed  the 
rage  of  some  of  his  adherents  with  punishments.  His  successor  Michael 
the  Stammerer,  who  was  also  opposed  to  image- worship,  found  it  necessary 
to  pursue  the  same  course ;  for  although  he  at  first  showed  great  clemen- 


(16)  [And  more  ingtmnousness  too.  For 
before  calling  the  council,  the  emperor  in 
an  inteiyiew  with  Nicephorus  requested  him 
to  show  the  fact,  by  proofs  from  the  writing 
of  the  apostles  and  of  the  earlier  fathers,  if 
IS  the  patriarch  asserted,  the  worship  of  im- 
ages was  in  early  use  in  the  church.  The 
answer  he  received  was,  that  in  this  case 
we  must  be  satisfied  with  unwritten  tradi* 
tion ;  and  that  what  had  been  decided  in  a 
general  council,  was  never  to  be  controyert- 
ed.  After  this,^  the  emperor  brought  the 
contending  parties  to  a  conference  in  his 
presence ;  which  TTieodorus  Studites  and  his 
party  frustrated,  by  telling  the  emperor  to 
his  face,  that  doctrinal  controversies  were 
not  to  be  discussed  in  the  palace  but  in  the 
church ;  and  that  if  an  angel  from  heaven 
should  advance  a  doctrine  contrary  to  the 
decrees  of  the  Nicene  council,  they  would 
treat  him  with  abhorrence.  The  emperor 
punished  this  insolence  by  merely  sending 
the  monks  back  to  their  cloisters,  forbidding 
them  to  raise  disturbances  about  images, 
and  requiring  them  to  be  peaceable  citizens. 

(17)  [According  to  Mansi,  (Supplem.  Con- 
cil.,  torn,  i.,  p.  775),  there  were  several 
councils  held  at  Constantinople  under  Leo 
the  Armenian,  in  regard  to  images.  One 
was  held  under  the  patriarch  Nicephorus, 


A.D.  814,  and  condemned  Anthony  bishop 
of  Sillnum,  as  an  Iconoclast,  and  esiablisbea 
image-worship.  The  next  council  waa  call* 
ed  by  Leo  himself,  in  the  year  815 ;  and 
this  It  was  that  deposed  Tncephorus,  and 
declared  him  a  heretic.  The  third  was  held 
under  the  new  patriarch  Tlieodorus,  and  es- 
tablished the  doctrines  of  the  Iconoclasts. 
Images  were  now  removed  ;  and  the  un- 
submissive monks  were  banished,  but  resto- 
red again  to  their  cloisters  as  soon  as  they 
promised  to  remain  quiet  and  to  hold  com- 
munion with  the  new  patriarch  Theodorus, 
There  were  however  blind  zealots  among 
them,  who  with  Theodxtrus  Studites  at  their 
head,  belched  forth  most  shameful  language 
against  those  bishops  and  monks  who  yield- 
ed obedience  to  the  emperor^s  commands^ 
and«even  against  the  emperor  himself.  The 
former  they  declared  to  be  enemies  of  Christ, 
deniers  of  him,  and  apostates ;  the  emperor 
they  called  an  Amorite,  another  Og  of  Ba- 
shan,  the  great  dragon,  a  vessel  of  wrath,  ao. 
Ahab,  a  second  Julian ;  and  to  insult  him^, 
they  extolled  their  images  by  chanting  their 
praises  in  the  most  public  places.— These 
indeed  were  taken  up  and  punished,  and 
Theodorus  Studites  was  sent  into  exile; 
and  as  this  did  not  tame  him,  he  was  im-- 
prisoned,  yet  so  as  to  be  allowed  free  cor- 
respondence by  letters. — ScU.'\ 
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cy  to  image-worshippers,  he  was  obliged  to  depart  from  that  clemency, 
and  to  chastise  the  restless  faction  that  served  images,  and  especially  the 
inonks.(I8)  His  son  Theaphilus,  [A.D.  829-842],  bore  harder  upon  the 
defenders  of  images,  and  even  put  some  of  the  more  violent  of  them  to 
<ieath.(19) 

§  15.  But  after  the  death  of  Theophilus  in  the  year  842,  his  surviving 
consort  Theodora^  who  administered  the  government  of  the  empire,  wearied 
out  and  deluded  by  the  menaces,  the  entreaties,  and  the  fictitious  miracles 
4)f  the  monks,  assembled  a  council  at  Constantinople  A.D.  842,  and  there 
jre-established  the  decisions  of  the  Nicene  council,  and  restored  image- 
worship  among  the  Greeks.(20)  Thus,  after  a  contest  of  one  hundred 
<uid  ten  years,  image-worship  gained  the  victory :  and  all  the  Bast,  ex. 
cept  the  Armenian  church,  embraced  it ;  nor  did  any  one  of  the  succeeding 
emperors  attempt  to  cure  the  Greeks  of  their  folly  in  this  matter.  The 
council  of  Constantinople,  held  under  Photitu  in  the  year  879,  and  which 
is  reckoned  by  the  Greeks  the  eighth  general  council,  fortified  image-wor- 
ship by  new  and  firm  ramparts,  approving  and  renewing  all  the  decrees 
of  the  Nicene  council.  The  Greeks,  a  superstitious  people  and  controlled 
by  monks,  regarded  this  as  so  great  a  blessing  conferred  on  them  by  heav- 
en, that  they  resolved  to  consecrate  an  anniversary  in  remembrance  of  it, 
which  they  called  the  Feast  of  Orihodoxy.{21) 

&  16.  Among  the  Latins  image- worship  did  not  obtain  so  easy  a  victoiy, 
altnough  it  was  warmly  patronised  by  the  Roman  pontiffs.  For  the  peo- 
ple of  the  West  still  maintained  their  ancient  liberty  of  thinking  for  them- 
selves in  matters  of  religion,  and  could  not  be  brought  to  regard  the  deci- 
sions  of  the  Romish  bishop  as  final  and  conclusive.  Most  of  the  European 
Christians,  as  we  have  seen,  took  middle  ground  between  the  Iconoclasts 

(18)  [Notwithstanding  Michael  ascended  Meek,  in  Barofmut*  Annals,  ad  ann.  824,  $ 

the  throne  under  a  very  dubious  title,  the  26. — ScUS^ 

image  worshippers  described  him  as  a  sec-         (19)  [It  is  impossible  to  believe  all  that 

ond  David,  and  a  Josiah,  so  long  as  they  ac-  the  Greek  monks  tell  us  of  the  cruelties  of 

counted  him  one  of  their  party ;  because  he  this  emperor  against  the  image-worshippers ; 

xeleased  those  imprisoned,  and  recalled  the  as  he  was  in  other  respects  an  upright  ruler, 

exiles.    He  in  fact  showed  great  gentleness  And  it  is  well  known,  that  he  was  very  in- 

towards  the  image-worshippers.    He  caused  dulgent  and  kind  towards  Theoktista  the 

conferences  to  be  held  for  allaying  the  con-  mother  of  his  empress,  who  worshipped  im- 

troversies ;  and  these  proving  inenectual,  he  ages  in  her  house  and  endeavoured  to  instil 

allowed  them  to  retain  their  images,  though  the  love  of  them  into  the  young  princesses 

Dot  to  display  them  in  Constantinople ;  and  of  the  emperor.     And  if  some  persons  did 

only  required  silence  from  both  parties,  so  actually  suffer  severely  under  him,  they  suf- 

that  the  bitterness  between  them  might  sub-  fered  rather  on  account  of  tlieir  slanderous 

aide.     This  gentleness  was  the  more  re-  langusge,  their  disobedience  to  the  laws,  and 

markable,  as  the  superstition  of  the  image-  their  seditious  conduct ;  to  which  they  were 

worshippers  knew  no  bounds,  and  led  on  to  prompted  by  their  mad  zeal  for  promoting 

the  grossest  follies.     For  they  set  up  ima-  image-worship. — Schl.1 
ges,  instead  of  the  cross ;  lighted  candles         (20)  See  Fred,  Spanhetm^  Historia  Im- 

before  them  ;  burned  incense  to  them ;  sung  i^num,  ^  viii.,  0pp.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  845,  dtc. 

to  their  praise ;  msde  supplications  to  them ;  Jac.  Lenfant,  Preservatif  centre  la  Reunion 

used  them  as  sponsors  for  their  baptized  avec  le  Siege  de  Rome,  tome  iii.,  lettr.  ziv., 

children  ;  scraped  off  the  colours  from  the  p.  147,  dec,  lettr.  zviii.,  ziz.,  p.  509,  dec. 
pictures  and  mixed  them  with  the  wine  of         (21)  See  Jae.  Gretser,  Observat.  in  Co- 

the  eucharist ;  and  plsced  the  bread  of  ben-  dinum  de  officiis  aulae  et  ecclesiae  Con- 

'^diction  in  the  hands  of  the  imsges,  in  order  stantinop.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  viii.,  and  the  Cere- 

to  receive  it  as  from  tbem.     See  the  Epis-  moniale  Byzantinum,  lately  published  by 

4le  of  Michael  to  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Reish,  lib.  i.,  cap.  28,  p.  92,  oc. 
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and  the  image-worshippers.  For  they  judged  that  images  might  be  tol. 
erated  as  helps  to  the  memory,  but  denied  that  any  worship  or  honour  was 
to  be  paid  to  Uiem.  Michael  the  Stammerer,  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  when 
he  sent  an  embassy  to  Lewis  the  Meek  A.D.  824  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
newing the  confederation  with  him,  instructed  his  ambassadors  to  draw 
Lewis  over,  if  possible,  to  the  side  of  the  leonoclasis,  Lewis  chose  to  liave 
the  subject  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  bishops,  in  the  council  assembled 
at  Paris  A.D.  824.(22)  They  decided,  that  they  ought  to  abide  by  the 
opinions  of  the  council  of  Frankfort ;  namely,  that  the  images  of  Christ 
and  the  saints  were  not  indeed  to  be  cast  out  of  the  temples,  yet  that  re- 
ligious worship  should  by  no  means  be  paid  to  them.  Gradually  however 
the  Buropean  Christians  swerved  from  this  opinion ;  and  the  opinion  of 
the  Roman  pontiff^  whose  influence  was  daily  increasing,  got  possession  of 
their  minds.  Near  the  close  of  the  century,  the  French  first  decided,  that 
acme  kind  of  worship  might  be  paid  to  the  sacred  images ;  and  the  Grer- 
.mans,  and  others,  followed  their  example.(28) 

§  17.  Still  there  were  some  among  the  Latins  who  inclined  to  the  side 
of  the  Iconoclasis,  The  most  noted  of  these  was  Claudius  bishop  of  Tu- 
Tin,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and  educated  under  FeUx  of  Urgel.  As  soon  as 
the  fevour  of  Lewis  the  Meek  had  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  bishop,  in  the 
year  823,  he  cast  all  the  crosses  and  sacred  images  out  of  the  churches 
and  broke  them.  The  next  year,  he  published  a  book  not  only  defending 
this  procedure,  but  likewise  advancing  other  principles  which  were  at  va- 
nance  with  the  opinions  of  the  age.  Among  other  things,  he  denied  the 
propriety  of  worshipping  the  cross,  which  the  Greeks  also  conceded ;  spoke 
contemptuously  of  all  sorts  of  relics,  maintaining  that  they  had  no  effica- 
cy; and  disapproved  of  all  pilgrimages  to  the  tombs  of  saints  and  to  holy 
places.  He  was  opposed  by  the  adherents  to  the  inveterate  superstition ; 
and  first  by  the  abbot  Theodemir^  and  afterwards  by  Dungal^  Scofiw,  Jonas 
of  Orleans,  Walafrid  Straho,  and  others.  But  this  learned  and  ingenious 
man  defended  his  cause  with  energy  ;(24)  and  thence  it  was  that  long  after 

(82)  [**  FUury,  Le  SeWy  and  the  other  ii.,  p.  488.  Idem,  Praef.  ad  Acta  Sanctor. 
Jiiatorians,  place  unanimoaaly  thia  council  in  ord.  Bened.,  aecul.  iv.,  pt.  i.,  p.  yu.,  viii. 
the  year  825. — It  may  be  proper  to  observe  Car,  U  Cdnte,  Annales  Eccl.  Francor., 
here,  that  the  proceedinp  of  this  cooncil  ev-  torn,  iv.,  ad  ann.  824 :  and  many  others, 
idently  show,  that  the  decisions  of  the  Ro-  (24)  MahiUon^  Annales  Benedict.,  torn, 
man  pontiff  were  by  no  means  looked  upon,  ii.,  p.  488,  Praef.  ad  Saecul.  iv..  Actor  Sane- 
at  this  time,  either  as  obligatory  or  infalli-  tor.  ord.  Bened.,  p.  viii.  Histoire  Litter. 
Me.  For  when  the  letter  of  pope  Adrian,  de  la  France,  tome  iv.,  p.  491,  and  tome  ▼., 
in  favour  of  images,  was  read  in  the  coun-  p.  27, 64.  Among  the  Reformed,  Jac.  Bat' 
mi,  it  was  almost  unanimously  rejected,  as  nage,  Histoire  des  Eglises  Reform6es,  torn, 
containing  absurd  and  erroneous  opinions,  i.,  period  iv.,  p.  38,  du:.,  ed.  in  4to.— [It 
The  decrees  of  the  second  council  of  Nice,  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  only  those 
relating  to  image-worship,  were  also  cen-  testimonies  of  Claudiut  against  the  super- 
sored  by  the  Gallican  bishops ;  and  the  au-  stitions  of  his  time,  which  his  opposers  and 
thority  of  that  council,  though  received  by  especially  Jonas  of  Orleans  have  quoted 
several  popes  as  an  €tcwnenieal  -one,  abso-  from  his  writings.  Yet  in  these  quotations, 
hitely  rejected.  And  what  is  remarkable  is,  there  is  much  that  is  solid,  and  expressed 
that  the  pope  did  not,  on  this  account,  de-  in  a  nervous  and  manly  style.  Against  im- 
4ilare  the  Qallican  bishops  heretics,  nor  ex-  ages,  be  thus  expresses  himself:  "  If  a  man 
^lude  them  from  the  communion  of  the  .ought  not  to  worship  the  tDorks  of  God^ 
Apostolic  see.  See  Fleury,  livr.  xlvii.,  ^  4."  much  less  should  he  worship  and  reverence 
-^Mael.]  the  works  of  men.    Whoever  expecu  salv%- 

(23)  Mahillon,  Annales  Benedict.,  torn,  tion  which  comes  only  from  God,  to  cacm 
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his  death,  there  was  less  superstition  in  the  region  about  Turin  than  in  tb»- 
other  parts  of  Europe* 

§  18.  The  controversy  that  conunenced  in  the  preceding  century,  re^ 
specting  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and 
respecting  the  words  (filioque)  and  the  Son,  inserted  by  the  Latios  into  the 
Constantinopolitan  creed,  flamed  out  with  greater  vehemence  in  this  cen- 
tury ;  and  from  being  a  private  dispute,  gradually  became  a  public  contro- 
versy of  the  whole  Greek  and  Latin  church.  The  monks  of  Jerusalem^ 
became  embroiled  about  this  matter,  and  particularly  about  the  words  ^to. 
que;  and  one  John  was  despatched  by  them  on  the  subject  into  France  to 
the  emperor  Charlemagne,  A.D.  609.(25)  This  subject  was  discussed  in 
the  council  of  Aix*la^Chapelle  held  in  this  year ;  and  also  at  Rome  before 
the  pontiff  Leo  III.,  whither  Charlemagne  had  sent  envoys.  Leo  III.» 
approved  the  doctrine  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Son» 
but  disapproved  of  the  alteration  of  the  creed,  and  wished  the  vrords  JUioque^ 
to  be  gradually  disused.  (26)  And  his  successors  held  the  same  sentiments ;. 
but  the  interpolation  being  once  admitted,  retained  its  place  in  spite  of  the 
pontiffs,  and  at  length  was  received  by  all  the  Latin  churches.(27) 

§  19.  To  these  ancient  controversies,  new  ones  were  added  among  the 
Latins.  The  first  was,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  are  present  in  the  sacred  supper.  Though  all  Christians  believ«> 
ed,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  presented  to  the  communicants 
in  the  Lord's  supper,  yet  up  to  this  time  their  views  had  been  various  and 
fluctuating  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  present ;  nor  had  any  council  prescribed  a  definite  &ith  on  the  subject* 
But  in  this  century,  Paechamu  Radbcrtf  a  monk  and  afterwards  abbot  of 
Corbey,  in  his  treatise  on  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 


fiDDB  fictMTU,  matt  be  classed  with  those 
msDtioned  Rom.  i.,  who  serve  the  creaiwt 
more  than  the  Creator ^ — Against  the  cross, 
and  the  worship  of  it,  he  thus  taught :  **  God 
has  commanded  us  to  hear  the  cross ;  not 
ix^fray  to  it.  Those  are  witling  to  pray  to 
it,  who  are  unwilling  to  bear  it,  either  in  the 
spiritual  or  in  the  literal  sense.  To  worship 
God  in  this  manner,  is  in  fact  to  depart  from 
him."— Of  the  pope,  he  said  (when  accused 
for  not  yielding  to  his  authority),  **  He  is 
not  to  be  calldl  the  Apottdical^'^  (a  title 
then  commonly  given  to  the  pope),  *'  who 
site  in  the  apostle's  chair ;  but  he  who  per- 
forms the  duties  of  an  apostle.  For  of  those 
who  hold  that  place,  yet  do  not  fulfil  its  du- 
ties, the  Lord  says.  They  sit  in  Moses*  seat, 
dec." — See  bishop  Jomu,  libri  iii.  de  Imag., 
in  the  Bihlioih.  Patr.  max.  Lugd. ,  tom.  xiv., 
p.  166.^ScW.] 

(25)  See  Steph.  Baluze,  Miscellan.,  tom. 
vii.,  p.  14.  [The  occasion  of  this  transac- 
tion was  as  follows :  some  French  monks 
residing  at  Jerusalem  as  pil^ims,  chanted 
the  craed  in  their  worship,  m  the  manner 
common  with  their  countrymen,  with  the 
addition  of  JUioque.  The  Greeks  censured 
this  custom ;  and  the  Franks  sought  the  pro- 


tection and  the  detennination  of  the  emper* 
OT.-^SchLl 

(26)  [The  conference  of  the  imperial  en- 
voys with  nope  Leo  III.  is  still  extant,  in 
Harduifi's  Collection  of  Councils,  tom.  iv., 
p.  970,  dec.  From  this  it  appears,  ibki  Leo- 
was  displeased,  not  with  the  doctrine  itself, 
but  with  the  unauthorised  interpolation  of 
the  creed ;  and  he  disapjHroved  the  recent 
decision  of  the  council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,-. 
the  confirmation  of  which  was  requested  by 
the  imperial  envoys.  Pope  John  VIIL,  in 
a  letter  to  Phothis^  went  still  further ;  for 
he  called  the  expression,  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
proceeded  from  the  Son,  blasphemy ;  thou^ 
the  abolition  of  it  was  attended  with  diffi- 
culty and  required  time. — Schl."] 

(27)  See  Carl  le  Cointe,  Annal.  Eccles. 
Francor.,  tom.  iv.,  ad  ann.  809,  dec.  Lon- 
gueval.  Histoire  de  TEgliae  Gallicane,  tom. 
v.,  p.  151,  and  the  other  writers  above  cited. 
[Toe  pope  had  not,  either  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury or  the  forepart  of  the  ointh,  such  in- 
fluence and  authority  over  the  Spanish  and^ 
French  churches,  as  to  be  able  to  comfei' 
them  directly  to  expunge  the  interpolation. 
— ScW.] 
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written  A,D.  Bil^  attempted  to  give  more  clearness  and  stability  to  tl» 
views  of  the  church.(28)  Oq  the  presentation  of  this  book  enlarged  aad 
improved  to  Charles  the  Bald,  in  the  year  845,  a  great  dispute  arose  out 
of  it.  Fasckasnu  taught  in  general,  that  in  the  Lord's  supper  after  the 
consecration,  there  remainod  only  the  form  and  appearance  of  bread  and 
wine ;  and  that  the  real  body  or  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  were  actual- 
ly present ;  and  indeed  that  identical  body^  which  was  bom  of  the  virgin^ 
iyfered  on  the  crosSf  and  arose  from  the  Umb.(29)  This  doctrine  seemed 
to  many  to  be  new  and  strange,  and  especially  the  last  part  of  it.  There* 
fore  Mabanus  Maurus^  Heribald^  and  others,  opposed  it ;  but  on  diflerent 
grounds.  And  the  emperor  Charles  the  Bald,  commanded  two  men  of 
distinguished  learning  and  talents,  Batramn  and  John  Scotus^  to  give  a  truo 
exposition  of  that  doctrine  which  Radberi  was  supposed  to  have  corrupt* 
ed.(30)  Both  of  them  did  so ;  but  the  work  of  Scotus  is  lost,  and  that  of. 
Bsiramn  which  is  still  extant,  has  given  occasion  to  much  disputation,  both 
in  former  ages  and  in  the  present.  (31) 

^  20.  The  writers  who  treat  of  this  controversy,  are  not  agreed  amon^ 
themselves ;  nor  are  they  self-consistent  throughout  their  respective  trea- 
tises. Indeed  the  mover  of  the  controversy,  22a(2&er<  himself,  showed  little 
consistency,  and  not  unfrequcntly  recedes  manifestly  from  what  he  had 
before  asserted.  His  principal  antagonist  Bertram  or  Rairamn,  seems  in 
general  to  foUow  those  who  think  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Cluist  are  not 
truly  present  in  the  eucharist,  but  are  merely  represented  by  the  bread  and 
wine  :  and  yet  he  has  passages  whdch  appear  to  depart  widely  from  that 
sentiment ;  and  hence  it  is  not  without  apparent  reason,  that  he  has  been 
understood  and  ei^lained  diversely. (32)    John  Scotus  only,  as  being  a 

(28)  See  MabiUoH,  Annates  Bened.,  torn,  and  bis  book  which  hts  caused  so  mach  di»» 
ji.,  p.  589.  The  treatise  of  Pasekanut  was 
pabUshed  in  a  more  accurate  maaner  than 
Defore,  by  Edm.  Martent^  AmpHssima  Col- 
lectio  veter.  Scriptor.,  torn,  iz.,  p.  878,  dtc. 
The  life  and  character  of  Paschasiiu  are 
formally  treated  of,  by  MdbiUon,  Acta  Sane- 
tor,  ord.  Bened.,  saecul  rt.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  126, 
6tc,f  and  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  Acta  Sane- 
tor.,  Antwerp,  ad  diem  26  Aprilis  ;  and  by 
many  others. 

(29)  [Far  too  corporeal  conceptions  of  the 
presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  in  the 
eucharist  had  existed  in  preceding  times,  and 
indeed  erer  since  CyrWs  notion  of  the  na- 
ture of  Christ^s  becoming  flesh  had  been  le- 
ceired ;  and  the  holy  sapper  had  been  com- 
pared to  an  offering-  or  sacrifice.  Bat  soch 
gross  corporeal  expressions  as  PoMhasius 
employed,  no  one  had  before  used  ;  nor  had 
any  carried  their  conceptions  so  far.  In  his 
book  De  corpore  et  sanguine  Domini,  he 
says :  Licet  fifrura  pants  et  vim  hie  sit,  ons- 
ittno  nUttl  aliud  quam  caro  et  sangvia  post 
consecrationem    credenda    sunt — nee    alia 

,  (caio)  quam  quae  nata  est  de  Maria,  oassa 
in  cruce,  resurrezit  de  sepulcro ;  et  naec, 
xnqnam,  ipsa  est,  et  ideo  Chnati  caro  est,  qum 
fro  vita  muTult  aihuA  kodie  offer tur. — sAl.} 

(30)  Concerning  Ratramn  or  Bertram, 
Vol.  IL— M 


.  see  Jo.  Alb.  FahriciuM,  Bibliotik 
LaL  med.  aevi,  torn,  i.,  p.  661,  dtc.  [Con- 
cerning Rairamn's  Book,  there  has  been 
dispute  as  to  its  genuineness,  some  ascri- 
bing it  to  John  Scotos ;  and  also  aa  to  th» 
doorine  it  contains.  The  Catholics  would 
make  it  teach  transobstantiation ;  the  Lu- 
therans, consubstantiation ;  and  the  Reform- 
ed, only  a  mystical  or  sacramental  presence 
of  Christ.— Tr.] 

(31)  This  controversy  is  described  at 
length,  though  not  without  partiality,  by  Jo, 
MMlorif  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.,  [torn, 
vi.],  saecul.  iv.,  pt.  il,  p.  viii.,  6lc.  With 
him  therefore  compare  Joe.  Basnage,  His- 
toire  de  I'Eglise.  torn,  i.,  p.  909,  <Slc.  [See 
also  GieteUr^M  Text-book,  tran.  by  Cunning" 
hanit  vol.  ii.,  p.  45,  dtc. — TV.] 

(32)  [Bertram^s  Treatise,  in  a  new  Eng- 
lish translation,  was  published  at  Dublin, 
A.D.  1753;  and  with  a  learned  historica 
Dissertation  prefixed.  ilfa^t^(m  (Acta  Sanc- 
tor. ord.  Bened.,  torn,  vi.,  Praef., p.  xxx.,  &c.) 
evinces  triumphantly  the  genuineness  of  the 
book ;  snd  then  goes  int9  an  elaborate  ar- 
gument, to  prove  in  opposition  to  John 
Clauds,  that  the  author  was  a  believer  in 
the  reed  pretence.  But  the  mere  reading 
his  aigument,  with  the  full  and  candid  quo^ 
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philosopher,  expressed  his  yiews  perspicuously  and  properly,  teaching  that 
the  bread  and  wine  are  sigru  and  representatives  of  the  absent  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  All  the  others  fluctuate,  and  assert  in  one  place  what  they 
gainsay  in  another,  and  reject  at  one  time  what  they  presently  after  main, 
tain.  Among  the  Latins  therefore  in  that  age,  there  was  not  yet  a  deter, 
minate,  common  opinion,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  in  the  eucharist. 

§  21.  The  disputants  in  this  controversy,  as  is  usual,  taxed  each  other 
with  the  odious  consequences  of  their  opinions.  The  most  considerable 
of  these  consequences  was,  that  which  in  the  eleventh  century  was  denomi. 
nated  stercoratdsm.  Those  who  held  with  Radbert,  that  after  the  conse- 
cration only  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine  remained,  contended,  that  from 
the  sentiments  of  their  adversaries,  (who  believed  that  in  the  holy  supper 
there  was  nothing  more  than  the  figure  or  signs  of  Christ's  body  and  blood), 
tbis  consequence  would  follow,  namely,  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  ejected 
from  the  bowels  with  the  other  feces.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  re- 
jected the  transmutation  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  taxed  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine  with  the  same  consequence. 
Each  party,  probably,  cast  this  reproach  upon  the  other  without  reason. 
The  crime  of  stereoratdsm^  if  we  do  not  mistake,  was  a  fabricated  charge, 
which  could  not  justly  fall  on  those  who  denied  the  conversion  of  the  bread 
into  the  body  of  Christ ;  but  which  might  be  objected  to  those  who  beUev. 
ed  in  such  a  transmutation,  although  it  was  probably  never  admitted  by 
any  one  who  was  in  his  right  mind.(33) 

§  22.  At  the  time  the  sacramental  controversy  was  at  its  height,  another 
controversy  sprung  up,  relating  to  divine  grace  and  predestination.  Go* 
deschalcuSy  a  Saxon  of  noble  birth,  and  contrary  to  his  own  choice  a  monk, 
first  at  Fulda,  and  then  at  Orbais  in  France,  upon  his  return  from  a  jour- 
ney to  Rome  in  the  year  847,  lodged  with  his  friend  (and  perhaps  relative 
also)  count  Eberald ;  and  there  in  presence  of  Nothingus  bishop  of  Verona, 
entered  into  discussion  respecting  predestination,  and  maintained  that  God 
liad  from  eternity  predestinated  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  others  to  the 

Sunishments  of  hell.     When  his  enemy,  Rahanus  Maurus,  heard  of  this, 
e  first  by  letter  charged  him  with  heresy ;  and  afterwards,  when  GodeS" 
chalctts  came  from  Italy  to  Crermany  in  order  to  purge  himself,  and  ap- 

talions  it  contains,  has  left  on  one  mind  at  jnstly  charged  with  stercoranism.    On  the 

least,  the  conyiction  that  Dr.  Mosheim  has  contrary,  the  opposen  of  transubstantiation, 

truly  stated  the  character  and  contenU  of  supposed  the  snhsUnce  of  the  sacramental 

that  work. — 7V.]  elements  to  undeivo  the  ordinary  changes 

(38)   Respecting  the  Stereoranuts,  see  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  the  communi* 

Jtiin  Mabillon,  Acta  SS.  ord.  Bened.,  (torn,  cant ;   so  that  by  assuminff,  that  these  ele- 

vi.],  Pref  ad  Sccul.  iy.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  zxi.    Joe.  ments  had  become  the  real  body  and  blood 

Basnage^  Histoire  de  I'Eglise,  torn,  i.,  p.  of  Christ,  they  might  be  chsrged  with  ster- 

926,  &c..  and  the  late  treatise  of  the  yener-  coraniam ;  but  it  Was  only  by  assuming  what 

able  P/ajf,  Tubing.,  1750,  4to.--[It  is  not  they  expressly  denied,  namely,  the  truth  of 

easy  to  determine  the  precise  form  of  this  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.     Thos 

indecent  charge,  as  advanced  by  either  par-  neither  party  could  be  justly  taxed  with  this 

ty.    The  believers  in  transubsUntiation,  sup-  odious  consequence  ;  and  yet  a  dexterous 

posed  the  sacramenUl  elements  not  to  pass  ,  disputant,  by  resorting  to  a  little  perversion 

through  the  human  body,  like  ordinary  ali-  of  hia  antagonist's  views,  might  easily  cast 

menu,  but  to  become  wholly  incorporated  upon  him  t£s?ulgar  and  unseemly  reproach, 

with  the  bodies  of  the  communicants ;  so  — TV.] 
41iat,  on  iketr  prmdpUs,  they  could  not  be 
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peared  before  the  council  of  Mentz  A.D.  848,  Mawrus  procured  his  con. 
demnation,  and  tansmitted  him,  as  one  found  guilty,  to  Hincnutr  archbishop 
of  Rheims  in  France.(34)  Hvncmar  who  was  a  friend  of  Rabanus^  con* 
demned  him  anew  in  a  council  held  at  Chiersey,  A.D.  849 ;  and  as  he 
would  not  renounce  his  sentiments,  which  he  said,  (and  said  truly),  were 
those  of  Augttstme,  Hincmar  deprived  him  of  his  priestly  office  ;  ordered 
him  to  be  whipped,  till  he  should  throw  the  statement  he  had  made  at 
Mentz  into  the  flames ;  and  then  committed  him  to  prison  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Hautvilliers.(35)  In  this  prison  the  unhappy  monk,  who  was  a  man 
of  learning  but  high-minded  and  pertinacious,  ended  his  days  in  the  year 
868  or  865 ;  retaining  firmly  till  his  last  breath,  the  sentiments  he  had 
embraced. 

§  23.  While  Godesckalcua  remained  in  prison,  the  Latin  church  was  in- 
volved in  controversy  on  his  account.     For  distinguished  and  discerning 


(34)  [NotHngua  by  letter  gave  Rabemua 
«i  iftccount  of  the  tenets  advanced  by  GodeS" 
ehalcus.  Upon  this  Rahanus  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  Nothingus,  and  another  to  coant 
Eberaldf  loading  the  sentiments  of  Codes- 
thalcus  with  reproaches.  Godeschalau  thtro' 
fore  set  out  immediately  for  Germany,  in 
order  to  vindicate  his  assailed  principles. 
On  his  arrival  at  Mentz,  he  presented  to  Ra- 
bamu  his  tract  on  a  twofola  predestination. 
Rahanus  laid  this  before  a  synod,  which  con- 
demned the  sentiments  it  contained,  but  did 
not  yentnre  to  punish  OodeschalcuSf  because 
he  did  not  belong  to  their  jurisdiction  but  to 
that  of  Rheims.  They  however  exacted  from 
faim  an  oath,  not  to  return  again  to  the  ter- 
ritories of  King  Leitis ;  and  transmitted  him 
«8  a  prisoner  to  Hincmar^  the  archbishop  of 
Rheims.  The  synodal  epistle  of  Rabamu 
Accompanying  the  prisoner^  contained  this 
etatement :  **  fie  it  known  to  your  goodness, 
that  a  certain  vagabond  monk,  named  Gty- 
ihescttle^  who  says  he  was  ordained  priest 
in  your  diocese,  came  from  Italy  to  Mentz, 
introducing  new  superstitions  and  pernicious 
doctrine  concerning  the  predestination  of 
God,  and  leading  the  people  into  error;  af- 
firming that  the  predestination  of  God  re- 
lated to  evil  aft  well  as  to  good,  and  that 
there  are  some  in  the  world,  who  cannot 
reclaim  themselves  from  their  errors  and 
sins,  on  account  of  the  predestination  of 
God,  which  compels  them  on  to  destruc- 
tion ;  as  if  God  had,  from  the  beginning, 
made  them  incorrigible  and  obnoxious  to 
perdition.  Hearing  this  opinion  therefore, 
in  a  synod  lately  held  at  Mentz,  and  finding 
the  man  irreclaimable,  with  the  consent  and 
direction  of  our  most  pious  king  Hludavicus, 
'we  determined  to  transmit  him,  together 
<with  his  pernicious  doctrine,  to  yon,  under 
condemnation;  that  you  may  put  him  fh 
confinement  in  your  diocese,  from  which  he 
iiM  inregularly  strolled ;  and  that  you  may 


not  suffer  him  any  more  to  teach  error,  and 
seduce  Christian  people  :  for  we  have  leain- 
ed,  that  he  has  already  seduced  many,  who 
are  negligent  of  their  salvation,  and  who 
say :  Wfiit  will  it  profit  me  to  exert  myself 
in  the  service  of  God  1  Because,  if  I  am 
predestinated  to  death,  I  can  never  escape 
It ;  but  if  predestinated  to  life,  although  I 
do  wickedly,  I  shall  undoubtedly  obtcin  eter- 
nal rest.  In  these  few  words,  we  have  writ- 
ten to  you,  describing  what  we  found  his 
doctrme  to  be,**  dec.  See  Hardum^s  Con- 
cilia, tom.  v.,  p.  16,  16. — Tr.] 

(36)  [The  sentence  upon  Godesehalau, 
passed  by  the  s3rnod  of  Chiersey,  was  thus 
worded:  "Brother  Gotescalc,  know  thou 
that  the  holy  office  of  the  sacerdotal  minis- 
try, which  thou  hast  irregularly  usurped," 
(because,  in  a  vacancy  of  the  see  of  Rheims, 
he  obtained  ordination  of  the  sub- bishop  of 
Rheims),  **and  hast  not  feared  hitherto  to 
abuse,  by  wicked  manners  and  acts,  and  by 
corrupt  doctrines,  is  now,  by  the  decision  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  (of  whose  grace  the  sacer- 
dotal office  is  the  administration  by  Tirtue  of 
the  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ),  taken 
from  thee,  if  thou  ever  reccivedst  it ;  and 
thou  art  utterly  prohibited  from  ever  pre- 
suming again  to  exercise  it.  Moreover,  be- 
cause thou  hast  presumed,  contrary  to  the 
design  and  the  name  of  a  monk,  and  despi- 
sing ecclesiastical  law,  to  unite  and  confound 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  vocations,  we,  by 
our  episcopal  authority,  decree  that  thou  bb 
whipped  with  very  severe  stripes  (dorissimis 
verberibus),  and,  according  to  ecclesiastical 
rules,  be  shut  up  in  prison.  And  that  thou 
no  more  presume  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  a  teacher,  we,  by  virtue  of  the  eternal 
Word,  impose  perpetual  silence  upon  thj 
Hps."  See  JFTarautn,  ubi  supra,  p.  20.  This 
sentence  was  executed,  without  mitigation. 
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ineuy  suoh  as  Eatranui  of  Gorbey>  PrudenHus  of  Troyes,  Lupus  of  Ferri- 
eresy  Flams  a  deacon  of  hyooSf  and  MemigiMs  bishop  of  Lyons,  together 
with  his  whole  churchy  and  many  others^  defended  with  energy^  both  oral, 
ly  and  in  writing,  either  the  person  or  the  sentiments  of  the  monk.  On 
liie  other  hand,  Hxncmar  his  judge,  AfMkarius^  John  Scotus  the  celebrated 
philosopher,  and  others,  by  their  writings,  contended  that  both  he  and  his 
opinions  were  justly  dealt  with.  As  the  spirit  of  controversy  waxed  hotter 
continually,  Charl&s  the  Bald,  in  the  year  853,  ordered  another  convention 
or  council  to  be  held  at  Chiersey ;  in  which  through  the  influence  of  fZmc. 
mar,  the  decision  of  the  former  council  was  confirmed,  and  Godeschalcus 
was  again  condemned  as  a  heretic.(36)  But  in  the  year  855,  the  three 
provinces  of  Lyons,  Vienne,  and  Aries,  assembled  in  council  at  Valence,  i2e- 
migius  presiding,  and  set  forth  other  decisions  in  opposition  to  those  of  Chi- 
ersey,  and  defended  the  cause  of  God€S6haicus.{S7)     With  the  decisions  of 


(36)  [Id  this  councilt  the  opposen  of  Ga- 
iachaJcu*  set  forth  thevr  creed  in  respect  to 
the  contested  doctrines,  in  the  four  following 
articles:  yiz., 

I.  Almighty  God  created  man  without  sin, 
upight,  endued  with  free  will ;  and  placed 
him  in  Paradise  ;  and  purposed  his  contin- 
uance in  the  holiness  of  uprightness.  '  Man, 
abusing  free  will,  sinned  and  fell,  and  the 
whole  human  race  became  a  mass  of  cor- 
ruption«  But  the  good  and  righteous  God 
elected  out  of  that  mass  of  perdition,  accord- 
ing to  his  foreknowledge,  those  whom  he 
predestinated  unto  life  through  grace,  and 
foreordained  eternal  life  for  uem :  but  the 
others,  whom  in  his  righteous  judgment  he 
lefl  in  the  mass  of  perdition,  he  fprutM 
would  perish,  but  did  not  fortoriain,  that 
they  should  perish  :  yet  being  just,  he  fore- 
ordained eternal  punishment  to  be  their  por- 
tion. And  thus  we  aifirm  but  one  predes- 
tination of  God,  in  relation  either  to  the  gift 
of  grace  or  to  the  retributions  pf  justice. 

II.  We  lost  freedom  of  wll  in  the  first 
man ;  which  we  recover  by  Christ,  our  Lord : 
and  we  have  free  will  to  good,  when  vrevenit- 
ed  and  aided  hy  grace  ;■  and  have  free  wUl 
to  evil,  when  fortaken  of  grace.  That  we 
have  free  will,  is  because  we  are  made  free 
by  grace,  and  are  healed  of  corruption  by  it. 

III.  Almighty  God  wills,  that  all  men 
without  exception  should  be  saved ;  and  yet 
all  men  will  not  be  saved.  And  that  some 
are  saved,  arises  from  the  gratuitv  of  him 
who  saves;  but  that  some  perish,  arises 
from  their  desert  of  perdition. 

IV.  As  there  never  was,  is,  or  will  be,  a 
man  whose  nature  was  not  asaumed  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  so  there  never  wss,  is, 
or  will  be,  a  man  for  whom  Christ  has  not 
died  ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  all  are  not 
redeemed  by  the  mystery  of  his  passion. 
That  all  are  not  redeemed  by  the  mystery 
of  hii  passion,  is  not  owing  to  the  [limited] 


magnitude  and  value  of  the  price  ;  but  is  the 
fault  of  unbelievers,  or  of  tnem  who  do  not 
believe  with  the  faith  that  works  by  love. 
For  the  cup  of  human  salvation,  which  is 
provided  for  our  weakness  and  has  divine 
efficacy,  contains  what  might  benefit  all; 
but  if  it  be  not  drunken,  it  will  not  produce 
healing. 

These  doctrinal  articles  were  agreed  on 
in  the  council  of  Chiersey,  A.D.  853 ;  though 
sometimes  attributed  to  the  council  of  Chier- 
sey in  the  year  849,  and  printed  as  such,  in 
Hardum,  Concilia,  torn,  v.,  p.  18, 19 ;  com- 
pare p.  67.— TV.] 

(37)  [The  council  of  Valence  published 
twenty-three  canons ;  five  of  which  contain 
the  doctrinal  views  of  the  friends  and  de- 
fenders of  Godeschalctu.  See  HarduiUf 
Concilia,  tom.  v.,  p.  87,  dec.  These  five 
canons  are  too  long  to  be  inserted  here, 
without  some  sbridgment.  The  substance 
of  them  ia  as  follows  :  viz., 

Can.  II.  ^  That  God  foresees,  and  eter- 
nally foresaw,  both  the  good  which  the 
righteous  will  perform,  and  the  evil  which 
the  wicked  will  do."— Dan.  ii.,  29.  "  We 
hold  faithfully,  and  judge  it  should  be  held» 
that  he  foresaw  that  the  righteous  would 
certainly  become  righteous,  through  his 
grace ;  and  by  the  same  grace,  would  ob- 
tain eternal  blessedness:  and  he  foresaw 
that  the  wicked  would  be  wicked,  through 
their  own  perverseness  ; '  and  would  be  such 
as  must  be  condemned  by  his  justice  to  eter- 
nal punishment.**  According  to  Ps.  Izii.,  12, 
and  Rom.  ii.,  7-9,  snd  2  Thess.  i.,  7-10. 
**  Nor  has  the  prescience  of  God  imposed 
upon  any  bad  man  a  necessity,  that  he  can- 
not be  other  than  bad  ;  but,  what  he  would 
become  by  bis  own  free  volition,  God,  as 
one  who  knows  all  things  before  they  come 
to  pass,  foresaw,  by  his  omnipotent  and  un- 
changeable majesty.  Nor  do  we  believe^ 
that  any.  one  is  condemned  by  a  divine  pie^ 
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the  council  of  Valeiicey  coiocided  those  of  the  council  of  Langres  A.D«  869 
xxMnposed  of  the  same  provinces ;  and  likewise  those  of  the  council  of  Toul 
A.D.  860,  composed  of  the  bishops  of  fourteen  provinces. (36)  But  on  the 
^eath  of  Godeschalcus,  the  author  of  the  contest,  this  vehement  controversy 
subsided.(d9) 

§  24.  The  cause  of  Godeschalcus  is  involved  in  some  obscurity ;  and 
many  and  eminent  men  have  appeared  both  as  his  patrons,  and  as  his  ac- 
cusers.  He  taught,  unquestionably,  that  there  is  a  twofold  predestination, 
the  one  to  eternal  life,  and  the  other  to  eternal  death ;  that  God  does  not 
will  the  salvation  of  all  men,  but  only  of  the  elect ;  and  that  Christ  suffered 
death,  not  for  the  whole  human  race,  but  only  for  that  portion  of  it  to  which 


judication,  but  only  according  to  the  deserta 
of  hia  own  wickedness.  Nor  do  the  wicked 
perish,  because  they  could  not  become  good ; 
but  because  they  would  not  become  good, 
and  through  their  own  fault  remained  in  the 
mass  of  condemnation,  or  in  their  original 
and  their  actual  sin." 

Can.  III.  **  As  to  the  predestination  of 
God,  we  decide,  and  faithfully  decide,  ac- 
cording to  the  authority  of  the  apostle ;" 
Rom.  ix.,  21-23.  *'  We  confidently  profeas 
a  predestination  of  the  elect  unto  life,  and  a 
predestination  of  the  wicked  unto  death. 
bat  in  the  election  of  those  to  be  saved,  the 
mercy  of  Grod  precedes  their  good  deserts  ; 
and  in  the  condemnation  of  those  who  are 
to  perish,  their  ill  deserts  precede  the  right- 
eous judgment  of  God.  In  his  predestma- 
tkm,  God  only  determined  what  he  himself 
would  do,  either  in  his  gratuitous  mercy  or 
in  hia  righteous  judgment." — "  In  the  wick- 
ed, he  foresaw  their  wickedness,  because  it 
is  from  themselves ;  he  did  notpredestiTU 
it,  because  it  is  not  from  him.  The  punish- 
ment indeed,  consequent  upon  their  ill  de- 
sert, he  foresaw,  being  a  God  who  foreaees 
all  things  ;  and  also  predestined,  because  he 
is  a  just  God,  with  whom  as  St.  Angustine 
says,  there  is  both  a  fixed  purpose,  and  a 
certain  foreknowledge,  in  regard  to  all  things 
whatever."' — '*  But  that  some  are  predesti- 
noted  to  wickedness,  by  a  Divine  power,  so 
ikat  they  cannot  be  of  another  character,  we 
not  only  do  not  bekeve ;  but  if  there  are 
those  who  will  believe  so  jrreat  a  wrong,  we, 
as  well  as  the  council  of  Orange,  with  all 
detestation  declare  them  anathema." 

Can.  IV.  In  this  canon  they  disapproved 
the  aentimenu  of  aome,  who  held  **  that  the 
blood  of  Christ  was  shed,  even  for  those 
ungodly  ones  who  had  been  punished  with 
eternal  damnation,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  the  time  of  Christ's  passion."  And 
they  held,  **  that  this  price  was  paid  (only) 
for  thoae  of  whom  our  Lord  has  said  :  *  As 
Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent,*  ^.,  *  that  evs- 
ry  one  that  believeth  in  him,^^*  dec— John  iii,, 
14-16.     "And  the  apoatle  says:   Christ 


was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many.^* 
— "  Moreover,  the  four  articles  adopted  with- 
out due  consideration  by  the  synod  of  our 
brethren,  (at  Chiersey,  A.D.  863),  on  ac- 
count of  their  inutihty,  and  indeed  their  in- 
jurious tendency,  and  error,  contrary  to  the 
truth  ;  as  also  those  other,  {of  John  Scotus), 
unfitly  set  forth  in  19  syllogisms;  and  in 
which,  notwithstanding  the  ^aet  that  they 
are  not  the  result  of  philosophy,  there  appears 
to  be  rather  the  fabrication  of  the  devil,  than 
an  exhibition  of  the  faith ;  we  wholly  ex- 
plode, as  not  to  be  listened  to  by  the  faith- 
ful ;  and  we  enjoin,  by  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  that  such,  and  all  aimilar  state- 
ments, be  looked  upon  as  dangerous,  and  to 
be  avoided.  And  the  introducers  of  (such) 
novelties,  we  judge,  ought  to  be  censured." 

Can.  y.  This  canon  maintains  the  neces- 
sity of  a  saint's  persevering  in  holiness,  in 
order  to  his  salvation. 

Can.  VI.  In  regard  to  saving  grace, "  and 
free  will,  which  was  impaired  by  sin,  in  the 
first  man ;  but  is  recovered  and  made  whole 
again,  by  Jesua  Christ,  in  all  believers  in 
him,"  th£i  council  held  with  various  councils 
and  pontiffs  ;  and  they  reject  the  trash  vend- 
ed by  various  persons. — Tr.] 

(38)  [The  five  doctrinal  canons  of  the 
council  of  Valence  were  adopted,  without 
alteration,  by  the  councils  of  I>angres  and  of 
Touk  See  Harduin,  (^ncilia,  tom.  v.,  p. 
481,  Ac,  498.--rr.] 

(89)  Besides  the  common  writers,  an  im- 
partial history  of  this  controversy  is  given 
by  C<Bsar  Egaste  de  Boulay,  Historia  Aca- 
demic Paris.,  tom.  i.,  p.  178,  dtc  ;  by  Jo. 
Mabilian,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened ,  tom. 
vi.,  or  ssHJul.  iv.,  pt.  ii.,  Praef.,  p.  xlvii. ;  in 
the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  tom.  v., 
p.  362  ;  by  Jac.  Usher,  Historia  Godeschal- 
ci,  Hanov.,  1662,  8vo.  and  Dublin.  1631, 
4to;  and  by  Gerh.  Jo.  Vossius,  Historia 
Pelagiana,  hb.  vii.,  cap.  iv.  Add  Jo.  Alb. 
Fabridus,  Biblioih.  Lat.  medii  vvi,  tom.  iii., 

L210.  &c.,  [and  Gieseter's  Text-book  of 
icl.  Hist.,  trans,  by  Cwmingham,  vol.  ii , 
p.  50.^.— IV.] 
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God  decreed  etenial  salvation.  His  friends  put  a  favourable  construction 
upon  these  propositions ;  and  they  deny^  that  he  held  those  whom  God  pre- 
destinated to  eternal  punishment,  to  be  also  predestinated  to  sin  and  guilt. 
On  the  contrary,  they  maintain  that  he  taught  only  this,  that  God  from 
eternity  condemned  those  who,  he  foresaw,  would  become  sinners ;  and  con- 
demned them,  on  account  of  their  sins  voluntarily  committed ;  and  decreed, 
that  the  fruits  of  God's  love  and  of  Christ's  sufferings,  should  extend  only 
to  the  elect ;  notwithstanding  the  love  of  God  and  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
in  themselves  considered,  have  reference  to  all  men.  But  his  adversaries  . 
fiercely  contend,  that  he  concealed  gross  errors  under  ambiguous  phraseol- 
ogy ;  and  in  particular,  that  he  wished  to  have  it  believed,  that  God  has 
predestinated  the  persons  who  will  be  damned,  not  only  to  suffer  punish- 
ment, but  likewise  to  commit  the  sins  by  which  they  incur  that  punish- 
ment. (40)  This  at  least,  seems  to  be  incontrovertible,  that  the  true  cause 
of  this  whole  controversy,  and  of  all  the  sufferings  endured  by  the  unhap- 
py Godeschalcusy  may  be  traced  to  the  private  enmity,  existing  between 
him  and  Rahanus  Maurus  who  was  his  abbot.  (41)  " 

§  25.  With  this  great  controversy,  another  smaller  one  was  interwoven, 
relative  to  the  trine  God.  In  the  churches  over  which  he  presided,  J7tnc- 
mar  forbid  the  singing  of  the  last  words  of  a  very  ancient  hymn :  Te  trina 
Deitasy  unaque  poscimus  [Of  thee,  trine  Deity,  yet  one,  we  ask,  &c.],  on 
the  ground,  that  this  phraseology  subverted  the  simplicity  of  the  divine 
nature,  and  implied  the  existence  of  three  Gods,  The  Benedictine  monks 
would  not  obey  this  mandate  of  Hincmar ;  and  one  of  their  number,  22a- 
trcaam^  wrote  a  considerable  volume,  made  up  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  age  of  quotations  from  the  ancient  doctors,  in  defence  of  a  trine  Deity. 
Godeschalcus,  receiving  information  of  this  dissension  while  in  prison,  sent 
forth  a  paper,  in  which  he  defended  the  cause  of  his  fellow-monks.  For 
this,  he  was  accused  by  Hincmar  of  Tritheism,  and  was  confuted  in  a 
book  written  expressly  for  that  purpose.  But  this  controversy  soon  sub. 
sided ;  and  in  spite  of  Hmcmar*s  efforts,  those  words  retained  their  place 
in  the  hymn.(42) 

§  26.  About  the  same  time  another  controversy  found  its  way  from 


(40)  The  cause  of  Gode^chaUtu  is  lesni- 
edly  treated,  in  jtn  appropriate  work,  by 
WUham  Mauguin ;  who  published  all  the 
writings  on  both  sides  of  this  controversy 
which  have  reached  us,  Paris,  16&0,  2  vols. 
4to,  tinder  the  title :  Veterum  auctorum, 
qui  nono  secalo  de  predestinatione  et  gratia 
scripserunt,  opera  et  fragmenta,  cum  histo- 
ria  et  gemina  prsefatione.  A  more  concise 
account  of  it,  is  given  by  Henry  Nori*,  Sy- 
nopsis historic  GMleschalcana ;  in  his  0pp., 
torn,  iv.,  p.  6^77,  &c.  But  he  more  strenu- 
ously defends  Godeschalcns,  than  Mauguin 
does.  All  the  Benedictines,  Augustinians, 
and  Jansenisu  maintain,  that  Godeschalcus 
was  most  unjustly  oppressed  and  persecuted 
by  Rabanut  and  Hincmar.  The  Jesuits  Ukfi 
opposite  ground :  and  one  of  them,  Lewis 
iellot^  in  his  Historia  Godeschalci  predes- 
tinatiani,  splendidly  printed,  Paris,  1655, 
ibl,  labours  to  show,  that  Godeschalcus  was 


most  righteously  condemned.  [NataUs  AU 
exander.  Hist.  Eccles..  8«cul.  ix.,  x.,  Diss- 
T.,  tom.  xii.,  p.  302-^54^  follows  Mauguin 
for  the  most  part. — TrJ] 

(41)  Godeschalcus,  who  was  committed 
to  the  monastery  of  Fulda  by  his  parents 
while  an  infant,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of 
the  age,  when  he  became  adult  wished  to 
abandon  a  monastic  life.  But  Rabanus  re- 
tained him  contrary  to  his  wishes.  This 
produced  a  great  contest  between  them, 
which  was  terminated  only  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  Leuris  the  Meek.  Hence  those 
conflicts  and  sufferings.  See  the  Centuria 
Magdeb.,  century  ix.,  c.  x.,  p.  643,  546.  and 
Malnllonj  Annales  Bened.,  tom.  ii.,  ann.  829,, 
p.  523. 

(42)  See  the  writers  of  the  history  of  Go- 
deschakuSf  who  also  touch  upon  tliis  oqik 
troyeiay. 
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GermBJxy  into  France,  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  the  blessed  Saviour 
issued  from  the  womb  of  his  mother.  Some  of  the  Grermans  maintained, 
that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  proceed  from  the  womb  of  Mary,  according  to 
the  laws  of  nature  in  the  case  of  other  persons,  but  in  a  singular  and  ex- 
traordinary manner.  When  this  opinion  reached  France,  Ratramn  oppo* 
sed  it,  and  maintained  that  Christ  came  into  the  world,  in  the  way  which 
nature  has  provided.  Paschasius  Radbert  came  forth  in  defence  of  the 
Germans,  maintaining  in  a  distinct  treatise,  that  Christ  was  born  with  no 
expansion  of  his  mother's  body  ;  and  charging  those  who  thought  other, 
wise,  with  denying  the  virginity  of  Mary.  But  this  also  was  a  short  con- 
troversy, and  gave  way  to  greater  ones.  (43) 

§  27.  Of  all  the  controversies  that  disturbed  this  century,  the  most 
fiimous  and  the  most  unhappy  was  that  which  severed  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches.  The  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  had  long  in- 
dulged, and  sometimes  also  manifested,  great  jealousies  of  each  other. 
Their  mutual  animosity  became  violent,  from  the  times  of  Leo  the  Isau- 
rian,  [A.D.  716—741],  when  the  bishops  of  Constantinople,  supported  by 
the  authority  and  patronage  of  the  [Greek]  emperors,  withdrew  many  prov- 
inces from  subjection  to  the  see  of  Rome. (44)  But  in  the  9th  century 
the  smothered  fire  which  had  been  burning  in  secret,  broke  out  into  an 
open  flame,  upon  occasion  of  the  elevation  of  Pkotius,  the  most  learned 
Greek  of  the  age,  to  succeed  the  deposed  Ignatius  in  the  see  of  Constan- 
tinople, by  the  emperor  Michael^  A.D.  862,  [rather  A.D.  858],  and  the  con- 
firmation of  that  elevation  as  regular  and  correct,  by  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople in  the  year  831.(45)  For  the  Roman  pontiff  Nicolaus  I.,  whose 
aid  had  been  solicited  by  Ignatius^  in  a  council  at  Rome  A.D.  862,  pro- 
nounced Photius,  (whose  election  he  maintained  was  uncanonical),  together 
with  his  adherents,  to  be  unworthy  of  Christian  communion.  This  thun- 
der was  so  far  from  terrifying  PhoHus,  that  he  gave  back  the  same  meas- 
ure he  had  received,  and  in  return  excommunicated  NicolatUj  in  the  council 
of  Constantinople  of  the  year  866. 


(43)  See  Litcas  dt  Achtry,  Spicileg.  ve- 
teram  Scriptoram,  torn,  i.,  p.  396.  Jo.  Ma- 
hUUm,  Acia  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  [tom.  vi.], 
■acul.  iv.f  pt.  ii.,  Pnpf.,  p.  li.,  &c.  [Afier 
gi^ng  account  of  this  controversy,  MabiUon 
proceeds  to  the  history  of  snother,  between 
lOUramn  and  Piucfuuius  Radbert^  respect- 
ing ihe  unity  of  human  souls.  The  contro- 
versy was  of  short  continuance,  and  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  a  misunderstanding  of 
each  other,  in  consequence  of  their  not  clear- 
ly discriminating  between  numerieal  vnity 
and  a  specific  uniiy  See  note  ( 16),  p.  69 
of  this  volume,  snd  MabUlon^  ubi  supra,  p. 
liii..  Ac. — There  wsa  another  controversy 
under  CkarUmagney  respectini?  the  teven- 
fold  grace  of  the  Spirit.  Charlemagne  asked 
the  opinion  of  several  bishops,  whether 
Christ  and  believers  receive  the  same  ex- 
traordinary gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They 
answered,  that  Christ  received  all  the  seven 
ifts  equally,  bnt  that  believers  receive  each 
8  parOeuiar  gift.    The  emperor,  dissatis- 
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fied  with  their  answer,  wrote  a  tract  to  prove 
that  Christ  received  all  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
at  once,  and  in  ^rpetnum,  without  change, 
increase,  or  dimmution ;  but  that  believers 
did  not  so  receive  them,  though  they  might 
in  some  degree  enjoy  the  temporary  posses- 
sion of  them  all.  See  WaUh's  Programme 
de  Gratia  septiformis  Spiritus,  A.D.  1765. 
— T'r.] 

(44)  See  Gtannone^  Histoire  de  Naples, 
tome  i..  p.  536,  646.  Peter  de  Marea^  de 
Concordia  sacerdot.  et  imperii,  lib.  i.,  cap. 
i.,  p.  6,  du.  Le  Quien^  Oriens  Christianus^ 
tom.  i ,  p.  96,  dec.  [See  also  Gieseler^f 
Text-book,  by  CvnTiingham,  vol.  ii.,  p.  136 
-147.— Tr.] 

(46)  [Some  of  the  Greeks  call  this  a  ge»- 
eral  council.  It  was  attended  by  3 18  bish- 
ops ;  and  its  decrees  were  subscribed  by  the 
two  Romish  delegates.  Its  Acts  are  lost ; 
having  probably  been  destroved  by  the  ad- 
herents to  Ignatius.  See  Walckfs  Kiich- 
enveTsamml.,  p.  663,  dJcc.— <SeA/.] 
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§  28.  The  pretence  for  the  war  which  Nicolaus  I.  commenced,  was, 
the  justice  of  the  cause  of  Ignatius ;  whom  the  emperor  had  deprived  of 
his  episcopal  office,  upon  a  charge  true  or  false  of  treason.  But  Nicolaiu 
would  have  been  unconcerned  about  the  injury  done  to  Ignatius,  if  he  could 
have  recovered  from  the  Greek  emperor  and  from  Photius,  the  provinces 
taken  from  the  Roman  pontiffs  by  the  Greeks  ;  namely,  Illyricum,  Mace- 
donia,  Epirus,  Achaia,  Thessaly,  and  Sicily.  For  he  had  before  demand- 
ed them,  through  hia  envoys  at  Constantinople.  And  when  the  Greekt. 
paid  no  regard  to  his  demand,  he  resolved  to  avenge  his  own  rather  thas 
Ignadus*  wrong. 

§  29.  In  the  midst  of  this  warm  conflict,  BasU  the  Macedonian,  a  par 
ricide  who  had  usurped  the  empire  of  the  Greeks,  suddenly  restored  peace 
For  he  recalled  Ignatius  from  exile,  and  commanded  PhoUus  to  retire  tc 
private  life.  This  decision  of  the  emperor  was  confirmed  by  a  council, 
assembled  at  Constantinople  A.D.  869,  in  which  the  legates  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  Hadrian  III  had  controlling  influence.(46)  The  Latins  call  this 
the  eighth  general  council.  The  religious  contest  between  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  now  ceased ;  but  the  strife  respecting  the  boundaries  of  the  Ro- 
mish [pontifical]  jurisdiction,  especially  in  regard  to  Bulgaria,  still  con- 
tinued :  nor  could  the  pontiff  with  all  his  efforts,  prevail  on  either  Ignatius 
or  the  emperor,  to  give  up  Bulgaria  or  any  other  of  the  provinces. 

§  80.  The  first  schism  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  was  possible  to 
heal  it.  But  Pho&us,  a  man  of  high  feelings,  and  more  learned  than  all 
the  Latins,  imprudently  prepared  materials  for  interminable  war.  For  in 
the  first  place,  in  the  year  866  he  annexed  Bulgaria  to  the  see  of  Constan- 
tinople, which  Nicolaus  was  eager  to  possess ;  and  this  gave  extreme  pain 
to  the  Roman  pontiff.  In  the  next  place,  what  was  much  more  to  be  la- 
mented, and  was  unworthy  of  so  great  a  man,  he  sent  drcidar  letters  to 
the  Oriental  patriarchs  on  the  subject,  thus  converting  his  own  private  con* 
troversy  into  a  public  one ;  and  moreover  accused  in  very  strong  terms 
the  Roman  bishops  sent  among  the  Bulgarians,  and  through  them  the  whole 
Latin  church,  of  corrupting  the  true  religion,  or  of  heresy.  In  his  great 
irritation  he  taxed  the  Romans  with  five  enormities ;  than  which,  in  their 
view,  the  mind  could  conceive  of  no  greater.  Firsts  that  they  deemed  it 
proper  to  fast  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  or  the  Sabbath,  Secondly, 
that  in  the  first  week  of  Lent  they  permitted  the  use  of  milk  and  cheese. 
Thirdly,  that  they  wholly  disapproved  of  the  marriage  of  priests.  Fourths 
ly,  that  they  thought  none  but  the  bishops  could  anoint  with  the  holy  oil, 
or  confirm  the  baptized,  and  that  they  therefore  anointed  a  second  time, 
those  who  had  been  anointed  by  presbyters.  And,  fifthly,  that  they  had 
adulterated  the  Constant! nopolitan  creed  by  adding  to  it  the  words  filioque, 
thus  teaching  that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  proceed  from  the  Father  only,  but 
also  from  the  Son.  (47)     Nicolaus  I.  sent  this  accusation  to  Hincmar  and 

(46)  Tlie  writers  on  both  sides  of  this  troTersy  with  the  second  between  the  Greeks 
controversy,  sre  named  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabri-  and  Latins ;  and  include  the  criminations 
dus^  Bibliolh  Grapca,  vol.  iv.,  cap.  zzxYiii.,  which  were  made  in  the  time  of  Michael 
p.  872.  CenjJariu8y  [patriarch  in  the  middle  of  the 

(47)  See  an  epistle  of  Photius  himself,  eleventh  century].— Certain  it  is,  that  in  the 
which  is  the  ttecond  of  his  Epistles,  as  pub-  Epistle  of  PhotnUy  from  which  alone  the 
lisbed  by  Montague,  p.  47.  6lc.  Some  enu-  first  controversy  is  to  be  jud)?ed  of,  there 
mente  ten  allegations  of  charge  by  Photiui,  are  only  the  Jive  heads  of  disagreement. 
Bat  they  undoubtedly  Mend  the  first  cod-  which  we  have  stated. 
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the  other  Gallic  bishops,  in  the  year  867 ;  that  they  might  deliberate  in 
councils  respecting  the  proper  answer  to  it.  Hence  Odo  of  Beauvais,  Ra- 
iramn,  Ado  of  Vienne,  Mneas  of  Paris,  and  perhaps  others  likewise,  entered 
the  lists  against  the  Greeks,  and  very  warmly  defended  the  cause  of  the 
Latins  in  written  vindications. (48) 

§  31.  Ignatius  died  in  the  year  878,  and  PhoHus  was  again  raised  by 
the  favour  of  the  emperor,  to  the  patriarchate  of  the  Greek  church.  The 
Roman  pontiff  John  VIII.  gave  his  assent ;  but  it  was  on  condition,  that 
Fhotius  would  allow  the  Bulgarians  to  come  under  the  Roman  jurisdic- 
tion.  Photitu  promised  the  whole ;  nor  did  the  emperor  seem  opposed 
to  the  wishes  of  the  pontiff.(49)  Therefore  in  the  year  879,  the  legates 
•of  John  VIIL  were  present  at  the  council  of  Constantinople,  and  gave  their 
43anction  to  all  its  decrees.  (50)  But  after  the  council  broke  up,  the  em  per- 
•or  (doubtless  with  the  consent  of  Fhotius)  would  not  permit  the  Bulgari- 
ans  to  be  transferred  over  to  the  Roman  pontiff;  and  it  must  be  acknowl. 
-edged  there  were  very  strong  motives  for  such  a  determination.  Hence 
the  pontiff  sent  Marinits  his  legate  to  Constantinople,  and  signified  that  he 
should  persevere  in  the  former  sentence  passed  upon  PhoUus.  The  legate 
was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  emperor,  but  was  again  liberated ;  and  af- 
terwards on  the  death  of  John  VIIL  being  created  Roman  pontiff,  he  was 
mindful  of  the  ill  usage  he  had  received,  and  issued  a  second  condemnation 
of  PhoHus. 

§  32.  Six  years  afterwards,  or  A.D.  886,  LeOy  sumamed  the  philoso- 
pher, the  son  of  the  emperor  Basil,  again  deposed  the  patriarch  PJiotius, 
and  exiled  him  to  a  monastery  in  Armenia  called  Bardi;  where  he  died 
in  the  y6ar  891.(51)  Thus  the  author  of  the  contest  being  removed,  if 
there  had  been  due  moderation  and  equity  at  Rome,  the  whole  strife  might 
liave  been  quieted  and  harmony  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins  have  been 


(48)  MabiUcn,  ActaSanctor.  ord.  Bened., 
(toiii.'vi.))  tecul.  iy.,  pt.  ii.,  Praf.^p.  It. 

(49)  See  Mich.  U  Qiden,  GrieQS  Cbristia- 
nus,  torn,  i.,  p.  103,  &c. 

(50)  [The  entire  acta  of  this  council  are 
in  Hardmn*f  collection,  torn,  vi.,  pt.  i.,  p. 
207-342.  The  council  was  called  by  order 
of  the  emperor  BatU ;  and  by  all  the  Greeks 
it  has  been  accounted  a  general  council; 
but  the  Latins  do  not  so  regard  it.  The 
number  of  bishops  present  was  383 ;  and 
the  legates  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  also 
Tepresentatives  of  the  three  Oriental  patri- 
archs, attended  it.  Photius  presided ;  and 
the  principal  objects  were  obtained  without 
difficulty,  in  seven  sessions.  Pkotius  was 
unaniinoosly  acknowledged  the  regular  pa- 
triarch of  (Constantinople  ;  and  all  ihat  had 
been  decreed  against  him  at  Rome  and  at 
Constantinople,  was  annulled  and  declared 
void.  Such  as  should  not  acknowledge 
Phoiiuty  were  to  bo  excommunfcated.  The 
council  proceeded  to  establish  the  true  faith, 
by  confirming  the  creed  of  the  first  Nicene 
and  the  first  Constantinopolitan  councils,  re- 
jecting all  interpolations;  (that  is,  merely 
the  addition  JUioqne) ;  and  re-eoactiiiff  the 
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decrees  of  the  second  Nicene  council  re- 
specting imag^-worship.  The  council  was 
closed  by  a  eulogy  of  Proeopitu  of  Cssa- 
rea  on  PholiuSf  and  by  a  solemn  declaration 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  legates,  that  who- 
ever would  not  acknowledge  the  holy  patri- 
arch Phohu9  and  hold  ecclesiastical  com- 
munion with  him,  ought  to  be  accounted  an 
associate  of  the  traitor  Judas  and  no  Chris- 
tian ;  and  this  was  assented  to  by  the  whole 
council.  See  Walck^a  Kircbenversamml., 
p.  576,  &c.— Tr.) 

(51)  [Photius  had  ordained  one  Theo* 
dorut  a  bishop,  who  was  falsely  accused 
of  treason.  This  circumstance  brought  the 
patriarch  under  some  temporary  suspicion. 
Besides,  the  new  emperor  wished  to  raise 
his  brother  Stephen  to  the  patriarchal  chair. 
He  therefore  deposed  Photius^  and  gave  the 
office  to  his  brother.  Yet,  when  he  learned 
the  innocence  of  Pholius^  he  seems  to  have 
felt  some  relentings ;  for  he  made  his  exile 
comfortable,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  spoke 
of  him  as  having  voltentarily  resigned  bis 
office,  and  gone  into  retirement. — Tr.  from 
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restored.  But  the  Roman  pontic  reauired  that  all  the  bishops  and  priests 
whom  Photius  had  consecrated,  should  be  deprived  of  their  offices.  And 
as  the  Greeks  would  by  no  meansf  submit  to  this,  all  the  contentions  re* 
specting  points  of  religion  as  well  as  other  things,  were  renewed  with  in- 
creased  bitterness,  and  being  augmented  by  new  grounds  of  controversy, 
continued  till  the  unhappy  separation  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches 
became  absolute  and  perpetual. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BISTORT  OF  EITES  AND  CEREMONIES. 

4  1.  Writers  who  e]q>Uiiied  the  Sacred  Rites. — ^  2.  The  Rites  themselves.— ^  3.  Su- 
perstitions in  Civil  and  Private  Life. 

§  1.  That  the  public  rites  and  ceremonies  were  gradually  multiplied 
very  considerably,  is  evinced  by  the  writers  who  in  this  century  began  to 
compose  and  to  publish  explanations  of  them  for  the  instruction  of  the  com- 
mon people ;  namely,  AmdlariuSy  (whose  numerous  explanations,  however, 
are  confuted  by  Agohard  and  Florus),  John  Scotus,  Angelome,  Eemigius  of 
Auxerre,  WaJafrid  Straho^  and  others.  These  treatises  are  entitled  de 
Divvnis  Officiis :  for  in  the  style  of  this  age,  a  divine  office  is  a  religious  cer. 
emony.  Though  these  works  were  undoubtedly  drawn  up  with  good  in. 
tentions,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  benefited,  more  than  they  in- 
jured, the  Christian  cause.  They  contained  indeed  some  spiritual  aliment 
for  those  who  attended  on  public  worship,  but  it  was  for  the  most  part  crude 
and  unwholesome.  For  the  alleged  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  varioua 
rites,  are  to  a  great  degree  far  fetched,  false,  constrained,  nay,  ridiculous 
and  puerile.  Besides,  excessive  regard  for  external  rites  was  increased 
and  strengthened,  by  this  elaborate  explanation  of  them,  to  the  detriment 
of  real  piety.  For  how  could  any  one  withhold  respect  and  reverence,  from 
that  which  he  understood  to  be  most  wisely  ordained,  and  full  of  mystery  T 

§  2.  To  describe  severally  all  the  new  rites  adopted,  either  by  Christians 
generally  or  by  particular  churches,  would  not  comport  with  the  designed 
brevity  of  this  work.  We  therefore  despatch  the  extensive  subject  in  a 
lew  words.  The  corpses  of  holy  men,  either  brought  from  distant  coun- 
tries  or  discovered  by  the  industry  of  the  priests,  required  the  appointment 
of  new  feast  days,  and  some  variation  in  the  ceremonies  observed  on  those 
days.  And  as  the  prosperity  of  the  clergy  depended  on  the  impressions 
of  the  people  respecting  the  merits  and  the  power  of  those  saints  whom 
they  were  invited  to  worship,  it  was  necessary  that  their  eyes  and.  their 
ears  qhould  be  fascinated  with  various  ceremonies  and  exhibitions.  Hence 
the  splendid  furniture  of  the  temples,  the  numerous  wax  candles  burning 
at  midday,  the  multitude  of  pictures  and  statues,  the  decorations  of  the  al- 
tars, the  frequent  processions,  the  splendid  dresses  of  the  priests,  and  masses 
appropriate  to  the  honour  of  saints.(l)     The  festival  of  All  Saints  was 

1)  See  the  Tract  of  Jo,  Feehtf  de  Missis  in  honorem  Sanctorum. 
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added  by  Gregory  IV.  to  the  public  holy  days  of  the  Latins.(2)  And  the 
feast  of  SL  Michael,  which  had  been  long  observed  with  much  reverence 
by  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  now  began  to  be  more  frequented«(3) 
§  3.  In  the  civil  and  private  life  of  Christians,  especially  among  the  Lat- 
ins, there  existed  many  customs  derived  from  ancient  paganism.  For  the 
barbarous  nations  that  embraced  Christianity,  would  not  allow  the  customs 
and  laws  of  their  ancestors  to  be  wrested  from  them,  though  very  alien 
from  the  rules  of  Christianity ;  nay,  by  theii'  example  they  drew  over  other 
nations  among  whom  they  lived  commingled,  into  the  same  absurdities. 
We  have  examples  in  the  well-known  methods  of  demonstrating  right  and 
innocence,  in  civil  and  criminal  causes,  by  cold  water,(4)  by  single  com* 


(2)  See  Jo.  MabiUon^  de  re  diplomatica, 
p.  637.  [This  is  true  only  or  Germany  and 
France.  For  as  to  Engiand,  Beda  mentioned 
this  feast  in  the  preccSin^  century ;  and  at 
Home,  it  had  been  estabhshed  by  pope  Boti- 
iface  IV.  See  vol.  i.  of  this  work,  p.  449, 
note  {3).'=^Schl.] 

(3)  The  Latins  had  but  few  feast  days 
even  in  this  century,  as  appears  from  the 
poem  of  Flonu  extant  in  Martene's  The- 
saurus, torn,  v.,  p  595,  &c.  [The  council 
of  Mentz  A.B.  813,  determined  precisely 
the  number  of  both  fasts  and  feasts  to  be 
observed.  Canon  34,  designates  the  fasts ; 
samely,  the  first  week  in  March,  the  second 
week  in  June,  the  third  week  in  September, 
and  the  last  full  week  preceding  Christmas 
eve.  On  these  weeks,  all  were  to  fast,  and 
they  were  to  attend  church  on  Wednesdays, 
Fridays,  and  Saturdays,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 
— Canon  36,  thus  enumerates  and  sanctions 
the  festivals:  "We  ordain  the  celebration 
of  the  feast  days  of  the  year.  That  is.  East* 
er  Sunday  is  to  be  observed  with  all  honour 
and  sobriety ;  and  the  whole  of  Easter  week, 
we  decree  shall  be  observed  in  like  manner. 
Ascension  day  must  be  celebrated  with  full 
worship.  Likewise  Pentecost,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Easter.  In  the  nativity  [martyr- 
dom] of  Peter  and  Paul,  one  day  ;  the  na- 
tivity of  St.  John  Baptist ;  the  assumption 
of  St.  Mary ;  the  dedication  of  St.  Michael ; 
the  nativity  of  St.  Remigius,  St.  Martin,  St. 
Andrew ;  at  Christmas,  four  days,  the  oc- 
taves of  our  Lord,  the  epiphany  of  our  Lord, 
the  purification  of  St.  Mary.  And  we  de- 
cree the  observance  of  the  festivals  of  those 
martyrs  or  confessors,  whose  sacred  bodies 
repose  in  each  diocese :  and  in  like*  manner, 
the  dedication  of  each  church.'* — The  37tb 
canon  adds :  *'We  ordain  the  observance  of 
all  the  Lord's  days  [Sundays],  with  all  rev- 
erence, and  with  abstinence  from  semle 
work ;  and  that  no  traffic  take  place  on  those 
days  ;  nor  do  we  approve,  that  any  one  be 
sentenced  to  death,  or  to  punishment,"  on 
those  days. — See  HariMiiCs  Concilia,  torn, 
h.,  p.  1016.— rr.] 


(4)  See  Jo.  MabiWmt  AnalecU  Tetem 
aevi,  torn,  i.,  p.  47.  Royty  de  Missis  Dom., 
p.  152.  [The  ordeal  by  immersion  in  cold 
water,  was  very  common  in  the  ninth  and 
following  centuries,  especially  for  criminal* 
of  vulgar  rank  in  society.  It  was  sanctiimedl 
by  public  law,  in  most  countries  of  Europe. 
And  though  disapproved  by  various  kinff» 
and  councils,  yet  was  generally  held  sacred  ; 
and  was  supposed  to  bive  been  invented  by 
pope  Eugene.  The  person  to  be  tried  wa* 
conducted  to  the  church,  and  most  solemnly 
adjured  to  confess  the  fact,  if  he  was  guilty. 
If  he  would  not  confess,  he  received  the 
sacrament,  was  sprinkled  with  holy  water,, 
and  conducted  to  a  river  or  lake.  TW  prieeb 
then  ezofrcised  the  water,  charging  it  not  t» 
receive  the  criminal,  if  he  were  guilty.  The 
criminal  was  now  stripped  naked,  and  bounds 
and  a  rope  was  tied  to  him,  by  which  to  draw 
him  out,  if  he  sunk  to  a  certain  depth. 
When  cast  into  the  water,  if  he  floated,  bo 
was  accounted  guilty ;  but  if  he  sunk  to  tbo 
depth  marked  on  the  rope,  (sometimes  a 
yard  and  a  halO«  he  was  instantly  drawn  ont^ 
and  was  accounted  innocent.  See  a  laiga 
and  very  satisfactory  account  of  this  ordeal^ 
in  Du  CangCt  Glossar.  Latin.,  under  the  ar- 
ticle AQUiB,  vel  Aqum  frigida  juiicimm^ 
tom.  i.,  p.  308-^13,  ed.  Francf.,  1710.-^ 
Dtt  Ccmge  proceeds  to  describe  the  ordeal 
by  hot  water.  For  this  the  preparatory  re- 
ligious ceremonies  were  the  same  as  for  the 
ordeal  by  cold  water.  Afterwards  the  psksft  . 
heated  a  caldron  of  water,  till  it  boiled. 
Then  taking  it  off  the  fire,  he  immersed  iia 
it  a  stone,  which  he  held  suspended  by  m 
string,  to  the  depth  of  one,  two,  or  tfevco 
palms ;  and  the  criminal  nrast  thrust  in  bis 
naked  hand  and  arm,  and  seiung  the  i 
pull  it  out.    His  hand  and  arm  ^ 


diately  wrapped  up  in  linen  cloths,  and  a  b^ 
^drawn  over  the  whole  and  sealed.  After  S 
days,  the  hand  and  arm  were  examined ;  and 
if  found  not  scalded,  the  man  was  accounted 
innocent.  This  ordeal  waa  nearly  as  modi 
used  as  the  other ;  but  was  considered  rathK 
mote  suitable  for  persons  of  quality .^IV.] 
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bat,(5)  by  red-hot  iron,(6)  by  a  cross,(7)  and  other  methods,  which  were 
in  general  use  among  the  Latins  in  this  and  the  following  age.  No  sober 
man  at  the  present  day  entertains  a  doubt,  that  these  equivocal  and  unccr- 
tain  modes  of  deciding  causes  originated  from  the  customs  of  barbarians, 
and  that  they  are  fallacious  and  abhorrent  to  the  genius  of  true  reli. 
gion.  Yet  in  that  age,  the  pontiffs  and  inferior  bishops  did  not  blush  to 
honour  and  dignify  them  with  prayers,  with  the  eucharist,  and  with  other 
rites,  in  order  to  give  them  somewhat  of  a  Christian  aspect. 


(5)  Jo.  LoceemiiSy  Antiquitat.  Sueo- 
Gothicae,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  vii.,  viii.,  p.  144. 
Even  clergymen  did  not  refuse  to  terminate 
controversies  by  the  duellum  or  single  com- 
bat. See  Just.  Hen.  Boekmer'g  Jus  £c- 
cles.  Protestahtium,  torn,  v.,  p.  88|  6lc. 
{The  trial  by  combat  originated  among  the 
northern  barbarians,  was  in  use  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  was  brought  by  the  Lom- 
bards into  Italy,  and  by  the  Germans  into 
Saabia.  It  was  not  an  ifrdeal  for  the  trial 
of  public  offences,  but  was  a  mode  of  set- 
tling private  disputes  and  quarrels  between 
individuals,  when  there  was  not  sufficient 
«vidence  to  make  the  case  clear.  The  par- 
ties deposited  with  the  judge  their  bonds  or 

ris  to  the  requisite  amount,  for  paying 
forfeiture  in  case  they  were  cast  and  for 
tbe  fees  of  court.  The  judge  also  appointed 
the  time  for  the  combat,  and  presided  over 
it.  Knights  fought  on  horseback,  and  arm- 
€d  as  for  vni  in  complete  armour,  and  with 
their  horses  covered  with  mail.  Common 
men  fought  on  foot,  with  swords  and  shields ; 
4M>vered,  except  their  faces  and  feet,  with 
■linen  or  cotton,  to  any  extent  they  pleased. 
Certain  persons,  as  women,  priests,  and  oth- 
'€19,  might  employ  champions  to  fight  in 
their  stead.  See  the  fuU  account,  in  Du 
Cange,  Glossar.  Latin.,  article  DueUum-: 
«ee  also  HaUtaiCt  View  of  Europe  in  the 
middle  ages,  vol.  i.,  p.  292,  dLc^  ed.  Phila- 
dol.,  1821.  This  mode  of  trial  gradually 
sunk  into  disuse  ;  but  it  was  not  abolished 
by  legislative  enactments,  either  in  France 
or  England.  Hence,  so  late  as  the  19tli 
century,  the  right  of  challenging  to  single 
combat,  was  asserted  in  an  English  court. 
-Tr.] 

(6)  Petnu  Lambeeius^  Rerum  Hamboig. 
dib.  ii.,  p.  39.  Joe.  Usker,  Sylloge  Episto- 
iar.  Hibemic,  p.  81.  Johuon's  Laws  of 
itbe  British  church ;  and  the  extracts  from 
.them,  in  Mich,  de  la  Rochet  Memoires  lit- 

I  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  tome  viii., 


p.  391.  [This  was  a  very  common  ordeal, 
and  was  esteemed  more  honourable  than  the 
ordeals  by  water.  Sometimes  the  person 
walked  barefoot  over  nine  or  twelve  red-hot 
ploughshares,  treading  on  eftch.  But  more 
frequently  he  carried  a  hot  iron  in  his  naked 
hands,  nine  times  the  length  of  his  foot, 
yrhe  religious  rites  attending  this  ordeal, 
were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  ordeal  by 
hot  water.  See  Du  Cange^  Gloss.  Lat.,  ar- 
ticles Ferhum  candenSf  and  Vombrks  ig- 
niti.— TV.] 

(7)  See  Agohardj  contra  judicium  Dei 
Liber,  0pp.,  tom.  i.,  and  contra  leeem  Gun- 
dobadi,  cap.  ix.,  p.  114.  Hicr.  Bignonius 
ad  formulas  Marculphi,  cap.  xii.  Stephen 
Baluziug  ad  Agobardum,  p.  104 ;  and  oth- 
ers. iDu  Cange,  in  Glossar.  Latin.,  article 
Crucis  judidum^  is  not  able  definitely  to 
state  what  was  the  mode  of  this  ordeal.  He 
finds  some  instances  of  persons  standing 
long,  with  their  arms  extended  horizontally, 
so  as  to  present  the  form  of  a  cross.  If 
they  grew  weary,  fainted,  and  fell,  they 
were  accounted  guilty.  He  also  finds  other 
modes  of  trial  by  cross.  Sometimes  it  was 
merely  -laying  the  hand  on  a  sacred  cross, 
and  then  uttering  a  solemn  oath  of  purga- 
tion.— On  all  the  forms  of  ordeal,  see  Rees* 
Cyclopedia,  article  Ordeal. — This  mode  6t 
trying  difficult  and  dubious  causes,  was  de- 
nominated Judicium  Dei ;  and  was  consid- 
ered as  a  solemn  appeal  to  God,  to  ahow, 
by  his  special  interposition,  whether  a  person 
were  guilty  or  innocent.  It  was  therefore, 
a  presumptuous  attempt  to  call  forth  a  mir- 
acle from  the  hand  of  God ;  and  it  argued 
both  the  ignorance  and  the  superstition  of 
those  times.  And  thus  it  was  viewed  by 
some  of  the  more  discerning ;  for  instance, 
by  Agobard  bishop  of  Lyons.  (See  the 
references  at  the  beginning  of  this  note.) 
But  others,  as  Hinctnar  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  approved  and  defended  botn  the 
ordeals  ana  the  trial  by  combat. — Tr.J 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HXSTORT  OF  SECTS  AND  HEBESIES. 

4  1.  Ancient  Sects. — ^  2.  The  PauUctans. — ^  3.  PetsecntioD  of  them.— -4.  Their  Con- 
dition under  Theodora. — ^  5.  Whether  they  were  MamchaeaoB. — ^  6.  Their  religious 
Opinions. 

§  1.  Concerning  the  ancient  Christian  sects,  there  is  little  new  to  be  said. 
Nearly  all  of  them  that  were  considerable  for  numbers,  had  their  real- 
dence  and  abettors  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  domin- 
ions.  The  Nestorians  in  particular,  and  the  Monophysitesy  who  lived 
securely  under  the  protection  of  the  Arabians,  were  very  attentive  to  their 
own  interests,  and  did  not  cease  from  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  na 
tions  still  in  pagan  ignorance.  Some  represent  that  it  was  in  this  century, 
the  Abyssinians  or  Ethiopians  were  persuaded  by  the  Egyptians  to  embrace 
the  Monophysite  doctrines.  But  it  was  undoubtedly  from  the  seventh 
century,  if  not  earlier,  that  the  Abyssinians  who  were  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive their  bishop  from  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  embraced  the  tenets 
of  the  Monophysites :  for  in  that  century,  the  Arabs  conquered  Egypt,  op- 
pressed the  Greeks  [or  Melchites],  and  protected  the  advocates  of  one  na- 
ture in  Christ,  so  that  this  sect  was  able  to  subject  nearly  the  whole  Egyptian 
church  to  its  jurisdiction.  (1) 

§  2.  The  Greeks  were  engaged  with  various  success  during  nearly  this 
whole  century,  in  cruel  wars  with  the  PauUdanSy  a  sect  allied  to  the  Ma. 
nichaeans,  and  residing  especially  in  Armenia.  This  sect  is  said  to  have 
been  formed  in  Armenia  by  two  brothers,  Pavl  and  John  the  sons  of  CclU 
Jadee  of  Samosata,  and  to  have  received  its  name  from  them :  some  how. 
ever  think  that  one  Paidy  an  Armenian  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Justinian 
n.,  gave  name  to  the  sect.(2)    Under  Canstans  in  the  seventh  century,  it 

(1)  Nonvean  Memoires  des  Missions  de  did  not  prerent  their jrrowth.  ForonePdat/, 
la  Compagnie  de  Jesas  dans  le  LeTsnt,  with  his  two  sons  Getusms  (who  wu  also 
tome  iv.,  p.  383«  284.  [Lettres  Edifiantes,  called  Timothy)  and  Theodorus,  propagated 
torn,  ii.,  p.  319,  6lc. — 7r.]  Henr.  U  Grand,  the  sect  in  Cappadocia.  The  first  of  these 
Diss.  iy.  on  Jerome.  Labels  Voyage  histo-  was  snmmonc^d  to  Constantinople  by  the 
lique  de  TAbyssinie,  tome  ii.,  p.  18.  emperor  Leo ;  but  after  a  bearing  he  was 

(2)  PhotiuSj  contra,  Manicbaeos,  lib.  i.,  acquitted,  and  retired  with  his  adherents 
p.  74,  in  Wolfs  Anecdota  Graeca,  torn.  i.  into  the  territories  of  the  Mohammedans. 
[According  to  the  statement  of  Peter  Stat-  He  was  followed  by  his  son  Zachariat,  who, 
&tf,  the  founder  of  this  sect  was  an  Arme-  with  Joseph  his  assistant,  asain  took  resi- 
Bian,  named  Constantine  and  sarnamed  So-  dence  in  Cappadocia ;  but  when  persecution 
loannes.  Complaint  was  made  against  him  brake  out,  he  fled  to  Phrygia ;  and  during 
to  the  emperor  Constanthu  Pogonatus  in  sotee  time,  taught  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia.  He 
the  seventh  century.  The  emperor  sent  his  was  succeeded  by  Bahanes,  under  whom 
commissioner  Simeon,  to  investigate  the  the  sect  spread  itself  much  in  Asia,  particu- 
subject ;  and  he  put  the  leader  of  the  sect  larly  in  Armenia,  and  also  in  Thrace.  Af- 
to  death,  and  dispersed  his  adherents ;  but  ter  Bahanes,  the  principal  teacher  was  Ser- 
some  years  after,  he  himself  joined  the  sect  gius,  called  also  TyehieuSy  who  opposed  im- 
and  became  itcf  teacher.  Under  Justinian  age-worship  most  zealously,  under  the  em- 
II.  they  were  again  complained  of,  and  their  press  Irene.  They  were  then  likewise  call- 
prkicipal  leader  was  burned  alive.    But  this  ed  Atkingians  or  Separates,  because  they 
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was  in  an  exhausted  and  depressed  state,  in  consequence  of  penal  laws 
and  oppressions,  when  one  Constantine  resuscitated  it.  The  emperors 
Constans,  Justinian  IL,  and  Leo  the  Isaurian,  harassed  them  in  various 
ways,  and  laboured  to  extirpate  the  sect ;  but  they  were  utterly  unable  to 
«ubdue  a  party  so  inflexible  and  which  despised  all  sufferings.  In  the  be. 
ginning  of  the  ninth,  century,  their  condition  was  more  prosperous.  For 
the  emperor  Nicepharus  Losotheta,  [A.D.  8(H^-dll],  favoured  the  Pauli. 
<ians,  and  gave  them  free  toferation.(d) 

§  3.  But  after  a  few  years  of  repose,  the  Paulicians  were  again  assailed 
^ith  increased  violence,  by  the  emperors  JlficAoeZCuropalates  and  Leo  the 
Armenian,  [A.D.  811-820],  who  commanded  them  to  be  carefully  search. 
<d  after  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  to  be  put  to 
death  if  they  would  not  return  to  the  Greek  church.  Driven  to  despera. 
tion  bv  this  cruelty,  the  Paulicians  of  Armenia  slew  the  imperial  judges, 
and  likewise  Thomas  the  bishop  of  Neoceesarea ;  and  then  took  refuge  in 
the  territories  of  the  Saracens,  from  which  they  harassed  the  neighbK)ur. 
ing  Greeks  with  perpetual  incursions.  (4)  Afterwards,  it  seems,  this  war 
gradually  subsided  ;  and  the  Paulicians  returned  to  their  former  habitations 
within  the  Grecian  territories. 

§  4.  But  far  greater  calamities  were  produced  by  the  inconsiderate  and 
jash  zeal  of  the  empress  Theodora,  [A.D.  841-855].  In  the  minority 
of  her  son,  she  governed  as  regent,  and  decreed  that  the  Paulicians  should 
t)e  either  exterminated  by  fire  and  sword,  or  brought  back  to  the  Greek 
•church.  The  public  officers  sent  into  Armenia  on  this  business,  executed 
their  commission  in  the  most  cruel  manner ;  for  they  destroyed  by  various 
punishments,  about  a  hundred  thousand  of  this  unhappy  sect,  and  coniiscar 
ted  their  property.  Such  as  escaped,  took  refuge  once  more  among  the 
Saracens.  Being  there  kindly  received,  the  Paulicians  built  themselves  a 
city  called  Tibrica ;  and  choosing  Carheas  a  man  of  very  great  valour  for 
their  leader,  and  forming  alliance  with  the  Saracens,  they  waged  fierce 
war  with  the  Greeks.  This  war  continued  with  various  success  nearly 
through  the  century ;  and  in  it  an  immense  number  of  persons  perished 
on  both  sides,  and  several  provinces  of  the  Greeks  were  ruined.  (5)    Du- 

^ould  have  no  put  in  (he  abuses  of  tho  Paulicians  at  Tibrica,  in  the  year  870,  sent 

times,  especially  in  image-worship,  and  in  to  negotiate  with  them  an  exchange  of  pris- 

Teneration  of  the  cross  and  of  the  nieraichy  oners ;  and  be  remained  among  them  nine 

of  the  reigning  party. — Schl.  J  months.   This  fact  alone  riiows  how  great  the 

(3)  See  Geo.  Cedremu,  Compendium  His-  power  of  the  Paulicians  was  at  that  period, 
ioriar.,  torn.  iL,  p.  480,  ed.  Paris,  or  p.  379,  From  this  Peter,  it  appears,  Cedremu  bor> 
«d.  Venice.  rowed  bis  account.     Histor.  Compend.,  p. 

(4)  Photiuij  contra  Manich.,  lib.  i.,  p.  431.  The  modems  who  treat  of  the  Psufi- 
125,  dLc.     Peter  SiaUutf  Historia  Mani-  cians,  as  Peter  Ba^le,  Dictionnaire,  article 

'  chsor.,  p.  71 .  PauHcieruj  Jo.  Chanat.  Wolf^  Manichsismus 


(5)  Geo,  CedremUt  Compendium  Histo-  ante  Manichsos,  p.  247,  and  others,  i 

fiar.,  p.  541,  547,  ed.  Paris,  or  p.  425, 429,  to  have  derived  their  information  chiefly  from 

ed.  Venice.    Jo.  ZonaroM,  Annal.,  lib.  zvi.,  Botsuety  Histoire  des  variations  des  Eglises 

torn,  ii ,  p.  122,  ed.  Venice.     The  principal  Protest.,  [livr.  xi.,  sect.  13,  die.],  tome  ii., 

historians  who  treat  of  the  Paulicians,  are  p.  129,  dec.     But  this  writer  ceruinly  did 

Photiui,  contra  Manichsos,  Liber  primus ;  not  go  to  the  sources,  and  being  influenced 

and  PeUr  Siaduit   whose  Historia  Mani*  by  party  zeal  he  was  willing  to  make  mis- 

chaeonim  was  published,  6r.  and  Lat.,  by  takes  — IPhotnu  wrote  four  Books  against 

Maith.  Rttderus,  Ingolstadt.  1604, 4to.  This  the  Manichaans  or  Paulicians ;  of  which  the 

Peter  Sietdua,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  was  first  Book  gives  the  history  of  them,  to  about 

4lie  envoy  ot  BatU  the  Macedonian  to  the  A.D.  870.     The  subsequent  books  are  a. 
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Ting  these  troubles,  and  near  the  close  of  the  century,  some  of  the  Pauli. 
cians  disseminated  their  doctrines  among  the  Bulgarians ;  and  among  that 
jpeople,  who  were  recently  converted  to  Christianity,  those  doctrines  easily 
tookroot.(6) 

§  5.  These  PauUcia$u  are  by  the  Greeks  called  Mamchaeans ;  but  as 
Photiua  himself  states,  they  declared  their  abhorrence  of  Manes^  and  of 
his  doctrine  :(7)  and  it  is  certain,  that  they  were  not  genuine  Manichaeans, 
although  they  might  hold  some  doctrines  bearing  a  resemblance  to  those 
of  that  sect*  There  were  not  among  them,  as  among  the  Manichaeans, 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons ;  they  had  no  order  of  clergymen,  dis- 
tinguished from  laymen  by  their  mode  of  living,  their  dress,  and  other 
things  ;  nor  had  they  councils,  or  any  similar  institutions.  Their  teach^ 
ers,  whom  they  denominated  SunecdenUy  [2we/cd^/i(M],  fellow-travellers 
and  [NoTop/oc]  Notaries^  were  all  equals  in  rank  ;  and  were  distinguished 
from  laymen  by  no  rights,  or  prerogatives,  or  insignia.(8)  But  they  had 
this  peculiarity,  that  such  as  were  made  teachers  among  them  changed 
their  names,  and  assumed  each  the  name  of  some  holy  man  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament.  They  received  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament, 
except  the  two  epistles  of  Peter  which  they  rejected  for  reasons  not  known ; 
and  they  received  it  unaltered,  or  in  its  usual  form  as  received  by  other 
Christians ;  in  which  again  they  differed  from  the  Manichaeans.(9)  They 
moreover  would  have  these  holy  books 'to  be  read,  assiduously,  and  by  all; 
and  were  indignant  at  the  Greeks,  who  required  the  scriptures  to  be  ex- 
amined only  by  the  priests.(lO)  But  many  parts  of  the  scripture,  they 
construed  aUegorically ;  abandoning  the  literal  sense,  lest  it  should  militate 
with  their  doctrines  :(11)  and  this  construction  they  undoubtedly  put  upon 
the  passages  relating  to  the  Lord's  supper,  baptism,  the  Old  Testament, 
and  some  other  subjects.  Besides  the  New  Testament,  the  epbtles  of 
one  Sergiusy  a  great  doctor  of  the  sect,  were  in.  high  esteem  among  them. 

§  6.  The  entire  creed  of  this  sect,  though  doubtless  consisting  of  vari- 

confutation  of  thsir  doctrines ;  and  with  the  phia,  coDvinced   them  of  their  errors,  and 

«omnau)n  arguments  used  against  the  Mani-  converted  them  to  the  Romish  church.— 

chiBans.     The  history  of  Feter  Siadus  ter-  [The  history  of  these  Paulieians  is  of  the 

jninates  at  the  same  time.     The  edition  of  more  consequence,  ss  they  propagated  their 

it  by  the  Jesuit  Rader^  is  said  to  need  revi-  sect  in  various  countries  of  Europe,  in  the 

sion.     PhoHus  and  Peter  sgree  in  the  main,  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  composed 

in  their  histories.     Which  of  them  wrote  a  large  part  of  the  dissentients   from  the 

first,  remains  a  question  *,    but  PhQtiut  is  Romish  church  during  those  times.    The 

deemed  the  better  authority.     For  the  his-  Catholics  (as  Bosmet,  Variations,  dec.,  livr. 

tory  of  the  sect  after  A.D.  870,  we  must  go  zi.)  charge  the  Plotestants  with  being  the 

to  the  Bpantine  writers,  ConaiarUine  For-  progeny  of  the  Pauiicians ;  and  some  Piot- 

phyrogenitus,  lib.  iv.,  c.  16,  and  Cedrenuty  estant  writers  seem  half  inclined  to  regard 

p.  541,  ed.  Paris.     See  Schroeckh,  Kirch-  them  as  witnesses  for  the  truth  in  Uieir 

en^esch.,  vol.  xz.,  p.  363,  &c.,  and  vol.  times.     This  subject  will  of  course  come  up 

xziii.,  p.  318,  dtc,  and  Gieseler^a  Text-  in  the  following  centuries.-— Tr.] 

book  of  Eccl.  Hist.,  trans,  by  Cunningham,  (7)  Pkothu,  contra  Manichaeos,  lib.  i.,  p. 

Tol.  ii.,  p.  7,  dLC.— Tr.]  17,  56,  66.    Peter  Siculuty  Hist.  Manich., 

(6)  Perhaps  there  still  are  PaulicianM,  or  p.  43. 

PattliaTis  ss  some  call  them,  remaining  in  (8)  Photius.hc.y  p.  31,32.  Peter  Sim' 

Thrace  and  Bulgaria.    There  certainly  were  /im,  p.  44.     Cedrenus,  1.  c,  p.  431. 

some  there  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  (9)  Photiut,  1.  c,  p.  11.    Peter  SicuLf 

they  resided  at  Nicopolis,  according  to  Urh.  p.  19. 

Cerri,  £ut  present  de  TEglise  Romaine,  p.  (lO)  Phoiiut,  I  c,  p.  101.    Peter  SicuLf 

72 ;    who  tells  us,  (true  or  false,  I  know  p.  67. 

not),  that  Peter  Deodaiue  archbiabop  of  So-  (11)  PhotiuM,  I  c,  p.  12,  dec. 
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ous  articles,  is  nowhere  described  by  the  Greeks ;  who  select  from  it  only 
six  dogmas,  for  which  they  declare  the  Paulicians  unworthy  to  live,  or  to 
have  salvation. — I.  They  denied,  that  this  lower  and  visible  world  was 
created  by  the  supreme  God ;  and  distinguished  the  creator  of  the  world 
and  of  human  bodies,  from  the  God  whose  residence  is  in  heaven.  It 
was  on  account  of  this  dogma,  especially,  that  the  Greeks  accounted  them 
Mofttchaeans ;  and  yet  this  was  the  common  doctrine  of  all  the  sects,  which 
are  denominated  Gnostics.  What  opinions  they  entertained  respecting 
this  creator  of  the  world,  and  whether  they  supposed  him  to  be  a  different 
being  from  the  prince  of  evil,  or  the  devil,  no  one  has  informed  us.  This 
only  appears  from  PhotiuSj  that  the/  held  the  author  of  evils  to  have  been 
procreated  from  darkness  and  fire :  and  of  course  he  was  not  eternal,  or 
without  beginning.(12) — IL  They  contemned  the  virgin  Mary,  the  moth- 
er  of  Jesus  Christ ;  that  is,  they  would  not  adore  and  worship  her,  as  the 
Greeks  did.  For  they  did  not  deny  that  Christ  was  born  of  Mary ;  be- 
cause, as  their  adversaries  expressly  state,  they  taught  that  Christ  brought 
his  body  with  him  from  heaven  ;  and  that  Mary  after  the  birth  of  the  Sav- 
iour, had  other  children  by  Joseph.  They  therefore  believed  with  the 
Valentinians,  that  Christ  passed  through  the  womb  of  his  mother,  as  water 
through  a  canal ;  and  that  Mary  did  not  continue  a  virgin  to  the  end  of 
life : — a  doctrine,  which  must  have  appeared  abominable  in  the  view  of  the 
Greeks. — ^III.  They  did  not  celebrate  the  Lord's  supper.  For  believing 
that  there  were  metaphors  in  many  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  they 
deemed  it  proper  to  understand,  by  the  bread  and  wine  which  Christ  is 
stated  to  have  presented  to  his  disciples  at  his  last  supper,  those  divine  dis- 
courses of  Christ,  by  which  the  soul  is  nourished  and  refreshed.(13) — IV. 
They  loaded  the  cross  with  contumely ;  that  is, — as  clearly  appears  from 
what  the  Greeks  state, — ^they  would  not  have  any  religious  toorship  paid 

(12)  Phothu,  1.  c,  lib.  ii.,  p.  147.    It  is  fsom  the  old  Gnostic  stock.    And  for  the 

m&nifest  that  the  Psulicians,  with  the  Orien-  same  reason^  we  cannot  place  much  confi- 

tal  philosophera,  those  parents  of  the  Gnostic  dence  in  the  Greeks,  who  wrote  their  histo- 

ana  Manichaan  sects,  considered  eternal  ry ;  and  we  should  always  remember,  that 

matter  to  be  the  seat  and  source  of  all  eiHL  those  writers  were  liable  from  misspprehen- 

And  this  matter^  like  many  of  the  Gnostics,  sion,  if  not  also  from  their  party  feelings,  to 

theT  supposed  to  be  endued  from  eternity  misstate  their  doctrines.    At  the  same  time, 

with  motion  and  an  animating  principle,  and  we  discover,  as  to  most  of  their  doctrines, 

to  have  procreated  the  prince  of  all  evil ;  that  they  had  in  several  respects  moro  cor- 

who  was  the  former  of  bodies,  which  are  rect  ideas  of  religion,  of  religious  worship, 

composed  of  matter ;  while  God  is  the  pa-  and  of  church  government,  than  the  prevail- 

rent  of  souls.    These  opinions  are  indeed  ing  church  at  that  day  had ;  and  that  they 

allied  to  the  Manichsan  doctrines ;  yet  are  drew  on  themselves  ^lersecution,  by  their 

different  from  them.     I  can  believe  this  sect  dislike  of  images,  and  by  their  opposition  to 

lo  have  been  the  offspring  of  one  of  the  an-  the  hierarchy,  more  than  by  their  other  reli- 

cient  Gnostic  parties ;  which,  though  sadly  gious  opinions. — So  Dr.  Sender  judges  of 

oppressed  by  imperial  laws  and  punishments,  them,  in  his  Selecta  Capita  Historis  £ccles.,i 

could  never  be  entirely  suppressed  and  ex-  torn,  ii ,  p.  72  and  365. — ScM.] 
terminated.     [As  the  Paulicians  were  great        (13)  The  Greeks  do  not  chai^  the  Panli- 

friends  to  allegories  and  mystical  interpre-  clans  with  an^  error  in  respect  to  the  doc- 

tations,  and  held  certain  hidden  doctrines  trine  of  baptism.    Yet  there  is  no  doubt 

which  they  made  known  only  to  the  perfect ;  that  they  construed  into  aUegory  what  th^ 

and  as  we  are  in  possession  of  no  creed,  nor  New  Testament  slates  concerning  this  oidi- 

of  any  other  writing  of  their  doctors ;  we  nance.     And  Photius  (contra  Manich.,  lib. 

mnst  always  remain  in  uncertainty,  whether  i.,  p.  29)  expressly  says,  that  they  held  only 

they  understood  these  Gnoatic-soondingdoc-  to  a  fictitious  baptism,  and  understood  by  tip, 

ttines  literally,  and  so  were  actually  a  branch  i.  e.,  by  the  water  of  baptism,  the  OotpcL 
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to  the  wood  of  the  crosa,  as  was  customary  among  the  Greeks.  For  he- 
lieving  that  Christ  possessed  an  ethereal  and  celestia]  body,  they  could  not 
by  any  means  admit,  that  he  was  actually  nailed  to  a  cross,  and  truly  died 
upon  it ;  and  this  led  them  of  course  to  treat  the  cross  with  neglect — V. 
They  rejected,  as  did  nearly  all  the  Gnostics,  the  books  composing  the 
the  Old  Testament ;  and  believed,  that  the  writers  of  them  were  prompt^ 
ed  by  the  creator  of  the  world,  and  not  by  the  supreme  God, — VI.  They 
excluded  preshytera  or  elders  from  the  administrations  of  the  church. 
The  foundation  of  this  charge,  beyond  all  controversy,  was,  that  they 
would  not  allow  their  teachers  to  be  styled  presbyters ;  because  this  title 
was  Jewish,  and  appropriate  to  those  who  persecuted  and  wished  to  kill 
Jesus  Christ.{14:) 

(14)  These  bi'x  errors,  I  have  extracted  thoQgh  they  are  less  distinct  and  definite, 

fromPe/er  Sieu/tw,  HistoriaManich.,  p.  17:  The  reasonings  and  explanations  are  my 

with  whom  Photnu  and  Cedremu  agree^  own. 
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PART  I. 

THE    EXTERNAL    HISTORY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PROSPEBOirS  EYBNTS  III  THE  HISTOET  OP  THE  GHUBCH. 

4  1.  Propagation  of  Christiani^r-— ^  2.  Preabjter  John.--^  3.  Rollo  embraces  ChrisU* 
aoity. — ^  4.  Converaion  of  the  Poles. — ^  6.  Christianitj  established  in  Muacovy.— 
^  6.  Hungary  becomes  a  Christian  Country. — ^  7.  Denmark. — ^  8.  Norway. — f  9. 
Zeal  of  Ouo  the  Great  for  Christianity. — (  10.  Project  of  a  Crusade. 

§  1.  All  are  agreed,  that  in  this  century  the  state  of  Christianity  was 
every  where  most  wretched,  on  account  of  the  amazing  ignorance,  and  the 
consequent  superstition  and  debased  morals  of  the  age,  and  also  from  other 
causes.  But  still  there  were  not  a  few  things,  which  may  be  placed  among 
the  prosperous  events  of  the  church.  The  Nestorians  living  in  Chaldea, 
introduced  Christianity  into  Tartary  proper,  beyond  Mount  Imaus,  where 
the  people  had  hitherto  lived  entirely  uncultivated  and  uncivilized.  Near 
the  end  of  the  century,  the  same  sect  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel 
among  that  powerful  horde  of  Tartars  or  Turks,  which  was  called  Carit 
or  Karit,  and  which  bordered  on  Cathay  or  the  northern  part  of  China.(l) 
The  activity  of  this  sect,  and  their  great  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  Chris- 
tianity, deserve  praise ;  and  yet  no  one  can  suppose,  that  the  religion  they 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  these  nations,  was  the  pure  Gospel  of  our  Savioun 

(1)  Jo.  Sim.  Asseman^  Bibliotheca  Ori-  bis  presence,   received  instructions   from 

ental.  Vaticana,  torn,  iii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  482,  dLc.  them,  and  applied  to  the  above-named  Ebed 

Herbeloti  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.   256,  Jent  for  baptism.     As  his  tribe  fed  only  on 

6lc.     [Motheim,  Historia  Tartaror.  Eccle-  flesh  and  milk,  it  became  a  question  how 

aiast.,  p.  23,  24.     It  is  there  stated,  that  they  were  to  keep  the  required  fasts.    This 

this  Tartarian  prince  commanded  more  than  led    Ebed  Jesu  to  yvrite  to  his  patriarch, 

200,000  subjects ;  all  of  whom  embraced  Stating  the  case  and  asking  for  instructions 

Christianity  in  the  year  A.D.  900.     The  on  the  )>oint.     The  patriarch  directed  the 

authority  for  this  account  is,  a  letter  of  Ebed  bishop  to  send  two  presbyters  snd  two  dea^ 

Jesu  aithbishop  of  JVeru,  addressed  to  John  cons  among  the  tribe,  to  convert  an'd  baptize 

the  Nestorian  patriarch,  and  preserved  by  them,  and  to  teach  them  to  feed  upon  milk 

Abulpkarajut,  Cronic  Syr.,  ana  thence  pub-  only  on  fast  days.     Dr.  Mosheim  tninks  the 

lished  by  J.  S.  Auemariy  Biblioth.  Onent.  conversion  of  this  tribe  of  Tartars  is  too 

Clem,  vat.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  444,  dec.    The  let-  well  attested  to  be  called  in  question ;  but 

ter  states,  thst  this  Tartarian  kiiiff  while  the  fnanner  of  it,  he  would  divest  somewhat 

banting,  one  day  got  lost  in  the  wilderness,  of  the  marvellous.     He  suggests,  that  the 

and  was  wholly  unable  to  find  his  way  out  saint  who  appeared  to  the  king  in  the  wil- 

of  it.    A  saint  now  appeared  to  him,  and  dcmess,  mi^ht  be  a  Nestorian  anchorite  or 

promised  to  show  him  the  way,  if  he  would  hermit  residinff  there,  who  was  able  and  wiU- 

become  a  Christian.    The  king  promised  to  ing  to  guide  the  king  out  of  the  wildemest 

do  so.    On  returning  to  his  camp,  he  called  on  the  condition  stated. — TV.] 
the  Chriatian  merchants  who  were  there  into 
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§  2.  This  Tartarian  king,  who  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  the 
Neatorians,  it  is  said,  bore  the  name  of  John  afler  his  baptism,  and  in  token 
of  his  modesty  assumed  the  title  of  presbyter  [or  elder].  And  hence,  as 
learned  men  have  conjectured,  his  successors  all  retained  this  title,  down  to 
the  fourteenth  oentury>  or  to  the  time  of  Genghiskatif  and  were  usually 
called  each  John  Presbyten{2)  But  all  this  is  said  without  adequate  author, 
ity  or  proof;  nor  did  that  FresbyUr  John,  of  whom  there  was  so  much 
said  formerly  as  also  in  modem  times,  begin  to  reign  in  this  part  of  Asia, 
anterior  to  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  And  yet  it  is  placed  beyond 
controversy,  that  the  kings  of  the  people  called  Carith  living  on  the  bor. 
ders  of  Cathaia,.  whom  some  denominate  a  tribe  of  Turks  and  others  of 
Tartai^,  and  who  constituted  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Moguls,  did 
profess  Christianity  from  this  time  onward ;  and  that  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  Tartary  or  Asiatic  Scjrthia,  lived  under  bishops,  sent  among  them 
by  the  pontiff  of  the  Nestorians.(d) 

§  8.  In  the  West,  BoUo  the  son  of  a  Norwegian  count  and  an  arch, 
pirate,  who  was  expelled  his  country,(4)  and  who  with  his  military  follow. 
ers  took  possession  of  a  part  of  Gaul  in  the  preceding  century,  embraced 
Christianity  with  his  whole  army  in  the  year  912.  The  French  king 
Charks  the  Simple,  who  was  too  weak  to  expel  this  warlike  and  intrepid 
stranger  from  hui  realm,  offered  him  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  ter. 
ritory,  on  condition  of  his  desisting  from  war,  marrying  CHsela  the  daugh- 
ter of  Charles,  and  embracing  Uie  Christian  religion.  Rollo  embraced 
these  terms  without  hesitation ;  and  his  soldiers  foUoVing  the  example  of 
their  general,  yielded  assent  to  a  religion  which  they  did  not  understand, 
and  readily  submitted  to  baptism. (5)  These  Norman  pirates,  as  many 
facts  demonstrate,  werie  persons  of  no  religion  :  and  hence  they  were  not 
restrained  by  opinions  embraced  in  early  life,  from  embracing  a  religion 
which  promised  them  great  worldly  advantages.  To  their  ferocious  minds, 
whatever  was  useful,  appeared  to  be  true  and  good.  From  this  Rollo,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Robert  at  his  baptism,  the  celebrated  dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy  in  France  are  descended ;  for  a  part  of  Neustria  together  with 
Bretagne,  which  Charles  the  Simple  ceded  to  his  son-in-law,  was  from  this 
time  called  After  its  new  lords  Normandy. (Q) 

§  4.  Micislaus,  duke  of  Poland,  was  gradually  wrought  upon  by  his  wife 
Dambrowkoy  daughter  of  Boleslaus  duke  of  Bohemia,  till,  in  the  year  965, 
he  renounced  the  idolatry  of  his  ancestors,  and  embraced  Christianity. 
When  the  news  of  this  reached  Rome,  John  XIIL  the  Roman  pontifi^  sent 
Aegidius  bishop  of  Tusculum,  accompanied  by  many  Italian,  French,'  and 
German  priests,  into  Poland  ;  that  they  might  aid  Uie  duke  and  his  wife 

C2)  See  Asseman,  Bibliotheca  Oriental,  inserted  in  the  Scripte  Societetie  scientiar. 

Vatic,  tom.  iii.»  pt.  ii.,  p.  282.  Hafniensis,  pt.  iii.,  p.  357,  &c. 

(3)  The  \Kte  Theoph.  Sigcf.  Bayer  pnr-  (5)  Bovlay,  Histor.  Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  i, 
posed  to  write  a  history  of  the  charches  of  p.  296.  Gair.  Daniel^  Histoire  de  France, 
China  and  Northern  Aaiaf  in  which  he  would  tome  ii.,  p.  &87,  dec.  [MabilUm^  Annales 
treat  particularly  of  these  Nestorian  church-  Bened.,  ad  ann.  911,  tom.  iii.,  p.  337,  and 
«s  in  Tartary  and  China.  See  the  Preface  C  Flewy, .  Histoire  Ecclesiastique,  livie 
to  his  Museum  Sinicum,  p.    145.     But  a  liv.,  ^  51. — TV.j 

premature  death  prevented  the  execution  of        (6)  [It  was  Neustria  properly,  and  not 

this  and  other  contemplated  works  of  this  BretagTUf  that  received  toe  name  of  Nor* 

excellent  man  for  the  illustration  of  Asiatic  mandy,  from  the  Normans,  who  chose  iZoffo 

Christianity.  foe  their  chief. — Mad.} 

(4)  Holberg'*  Naval  Hist,  of  the  Dvm ; 
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in  their  design  of  instructing  the  Poles  in  the  precepts  of  Christianity.  But 
the  efforts  of  these  missionaries,  who  did  not  understand  the  language  of 
the  country,  would  have  been  altogether  fruitless,  had  not  the  commands, 
the  laws,  the  menaces,  the  rewards,  and  the  punishments  of  the  duke  over, 
come  the  reluctant  minds  of  the  Poles.  The  foundations  being  thus  laid, 
two  archbishops  and  seven  bishops  were  created ;  and  by  their  labours 
and  efforts,  the  whole  nation  was  gradually  brought  to  recede  a  little  from 
their  ancient  customs,  and  to  make  an  outward  profession  of  Christian!. 
ty.(7)  As  to  liiat  internal  and  real  change  of  mind  which  Ckrigi  requires 
of  his  followers,  this  barbarous  age  had  no  idea  of  it. 

§  5.  In  Russia,  a  change  took  place  during  this  century,  similar  to  that 
in  the  adjacent  country  of  Poland.  For  those  Russians  who  had  embra- 
ced the  religion  of  the  Greeks  during  the  preceding  century,  in  the  time  of 
Basil  the  Macedonian,  soon  afterwards  relapsed  into  the  superstition  of 
their  ancestors.  In  the  year  961,  Wlodindr  duke  of  Russia  and  Muscovy, 
married  Anna,  the  sister  of  the  Greek  emperor  BasU  Junior  :  and  she  did 
not  cease  to  importune  and  exhort  her  husband,  till  he  in  the  year  987  sub- 
mitted to  baptism,  assuming  the  name  of  Basil.  The  Russians  followed 
spontaneously  the  example  of  their  duke ;  at  least,  we  do  not  read  that 
any  coercion  was  used.  (8)  From  this  time,  the  Christian  religion  obtain, 
ed  permanent  establishment  among  the  Russians.  Wlodindr  and  his  wife 
were  ranked  among  saints  of  the  highest  order,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Russians  ;  and  to  Uie  present  day,  they  are  worshipped  with  the  greatest 
veneration  at  Ejow/where  they  were  interred.  The  Latins,  however,  hold 
WMitnir  to  be  absolutely  unworthy  of  this  honour.(9) 


(7)  Dlugosgf  Hifltoria  Polonica,  lib.  ii.,  p. 
91,  &JC.,  lib.  iii.,  p.  96,  239.  RtgerivolsciuSf 
Historia  Eccles.  Slavon.,  lib.  i.,  c.  i.,  p.  8. 
Hefi.  CanisiuSf  Lectionea  Antiqu»«  torn,  iii., 
part  i.,  p.  41.  Solignac,  Histoire  de  Po- 
logne,  tome  i.,  p.  71,  &c.  [Bolalauat  the 
next  duke,  on  the  death  of  hia  mother  Ikm- 
hrowka  A.D.  977,  married  a  nun,  Oda  the 
daughter  of  the  German  marqnia  TTieodoric 
Thia  uncanonical  marriage  was  dialiked  by 
die  biahope,  yet  waa  winked  at  from  motitea 
of  |)olicy;  and  the  pioua  Oda  became  ao 
aerriceable  to  the  church,  that  ahe  almoat 
atoned  for  the  violation  of  her  vowa.  See 
Floury,  Hiat.  Eccl.,  livre  Ivi.,  ^  13.— TV.] 

(8)  See  Ankm.  Pagi,  Critica  in  Baron., 
torn,  iy.,  ad  ann.  987,  p.  66,  and  ad  ann. 
1016,  p.  1 10.  Car.  du  Fresne.  Familis  By- 
zantine, p.  143,  ed.  Paria.  [The  occasion 
of  Wlodimir-t  baptiam,  is  variously  stated. 
Some  say,  he  had  captured  the  Greek  for- 

*  tress  Corszyn  (or  Ckerson) ;  and  promised 
to  restore  it,  if  the  priticess  Anna  were  given 
him  to  wife ;  but  that  her  brothers,  Basil  and 

'  Constantine,  would  not  consent,  unless  he 
would  engage  to  renounce  paganism  ;  and 
he  was  accordingly  baptized  at  Corszyn,  in 
presence  of  the  court.  But  the  Greek  wri- 
ters know  nothing  of  these  circumstancea. 
Others  state,  that  Mohammedans,  Jews,  and 
Christiana,  aeverally,  endeavoured  to  per- 


suade bim  to  embrace  their  religions ;  and 
that   he  gradually  becoming  informeid  re- 

r:ting  them  all,  gave  preference  to  that  of 
Greeka.  So  much  is  certain,  his  mar- 
riage was  the  proxinute  canae  of  hia  conver- 
aion.  After  his  conversion,  he  atrictly  en- 
joined upon  hia  aubjects  to  renounce  pagan- 
ism. And  it  ia  aaid,  the  biahop  of  Corszyn 
and  other  Greek  clergymen  often  adminis- 
tered baptiam  and  destroyed  idols,  at  Kiow. 
A  metropolitan  of  Ejow  named  Mickaelf 
who  waa  aent  from  Conatantinople,  ia  im- 
ported to  have  gradually  broueht  all  Hnssift 
to  submit  to  baptiam.  Churches' were  alao 
built.  IHtmar  does  not  commend  the  piety 
of  tbie  prince ;  who  ia  repreaented  aa  en- 
deavouring to  compensate  for  his  tranaffrea- 
aiona,  by  the  extent  of  hia  alma.  Moakeim 
aaya,  that  we  nowhere  find  coercion  em- 
ployed, in  the  conversion  of  the  Russians. 
But  Dlug099  states,  that  W/ocftmtr  compelled 
his  subjects  to  submit  to  baptism  by  penal 
laws.  And  this  waa  certainly  the  common 
mode  of  the  spurious  conversions:  See  Sem- 
ler*8  continuation  of  Baumgarten^»  Auszog 
der  Kirchengesch.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  423,  dtc.— 
Von  Ein.^ 

(9)  Ditmar  of  Merseburg,  lib.  vii.  Chron- 
ic, in  Leibnitz'  collection  of  the  Brunswick 
Historians,  torn,  i.,  p.  417,  [and  Nestor^s 
Rusaicher  Annalen  mit  Ueben.  it  Anm.  t. 
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§  6.  Some  knowledge  of  Christianity  reached  the  Hungarians  and 
Avares,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Charlemagne ;  but  it  became  whol- 
ly extinct  after  his  death.  In  this  century,  Christianity  obtained  a  more 
permanent  existence  among  those  warlike  nations. (10)  First,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  century,  two  dukes  of  the  Turks  on  the  Danube,  (for  so  the  Hun- 
garians and  Transylvanians  were  called  by  the  Greeks  in  that  age),  Bulo- 
sudes  and  Gyula  or  Gylas,  received  baptism  at  Constantinople.  The  for- 
mer of  these  soon  after  returned  to  his  old  superstition :  the  latter  perse- 
vering in  Christianity,  by  means  of  Hierotheus  a  bishop  and  several  priests, 
whom  he  took  along  with  him,  caused  his  subjects  to  be  instructed  in  the 
Christian  precepts  and  institutions.  His  daughter  Sarolia,  was  afterwards 
married  to  Geysa  the  chieftain  of  the  Hungarian  nation ;  and  she  persua. 
ded  her  husband  to  embrace  the  religion  taught  her  by  her  father.  But 
Geysa  afterwards  began  to  waver  and  to  incline  to  his  former  pollutions, 
when  Adalbert  archbishop  of  Prague,  near  the  close  of  the  century,  went 
from  Bohemia  into  Hungary,  and  reclaimed  the  lapsed  chieftain,  and  like- 
wise baptized  his  son  Stephen,  To  this  Stephen  the  son  of  Geysoy  belongs 
the  chief  honour  of  converting  the  Hungarians.  For  he  perfected  the 
work,  which  was  only  begun  by  his  father  and  grandfather  ;  he  establish- 
ed bishops  in  divers  places,  and  provided  them  with  ample  revenues ;  erect- 
ed magnificent  churches  ;  and  by  his  menaces,  punishments,  and  rewards, 
compelled  nearly  the  whole  nation  to  renounce  the  idolatry  of  their  ances- 
tors. His  persevering  zeal  in  establishing  Christian  worship  among  the 
Hungarians,  procured  him  the  title  and  the  honours  of  a  saini  in  succeed- 
ing times.(ll) 

§  7.  In  Denmark,  the  Christian  cause  had  to  struggle  with  great  diffi- 
culties and  adversities,  under  king  Gormon,  although  the  queen  was  a  pro- 
fessed  Christian.  But  Harold  surnamed  Blatand,  the  son  of  Gormony  hav- 
ing been  vanquished  by  Otto  the  Great  about  the  middle  of  the  century, 
made  a  profession  of  Christianity  in  the  year  949  ;  and  was  baptized,  to- 
gether with  his  wife  and  his  son  Sueno,  by  Adaldag  archbishop  of  Ham. 
burg,  or,  as  some  think,  by  Poppo,  a  pious  priest  who  attended  the  emper- 
or.    Perhaps  Harald,  who  had  his  birth  and  education  from  a  Christian 

A.  L.  V.  SicA/oarer,  Gottingen,  1802-1809,  become  a  Christian.     We  have  no  heaitation 

5  theile,  8vo.    Karamtin^s  Gesch.  des  Ruas.  in  following  the  authority  and  teatimony  of 

Reiches,  iibera.   von   F.  von  Hauenschildf  the  Greek  writers,  at  the  same  time  calling 

Riga,  1820,  6  bande,  8vo. — Tr.]  in  the  aid  of  the  Hungarian  historians.     la 

(10)  Paul*  Deitrezerd  Hiatoria  Ecclea.  this  we  were  in  part  preceded  by  Gabriel  de 
Reformator.  in  Ungaria,  pt.  i.,  cap.  iii.,  p.  Juxta  Homad^  Initia  religionis  Christ,  inter 
19,  dec.  Hungaros  ecclesiae  Orientali  adserta,  Frank- 

(11)  The  Greeks,  the  Germans,  the  Bo-  fort,  1740,  4to,  who  vindicates  the  credibit- 
hemians,  and  the  Poles/ severally  claim  the  ity  of  the  Greek  writers.  The  accounts  ot 
honour  of  impsrting  Christianity  to  the  Hun-  the  others  are  imperfect,  and  involved  in 
^rians ;  and  the  subject  is  really  involved  much  uncertainty.  [The  book  of  Gottfr, 
m  much  obscurity.  The  Germans  say,  that  Schwartz,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Go- 
€H9f.la  the  sister  of  the  emperor  Henry  If.  hHel  de  Juxta  Hornad,  oave  occasion  to  a 
was  married  to  Stephen  king  of  Hungary  ;  learned  controversy,  which  continued  several 
and  that  she  convinced  her  husband  of  the  years,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Mosheim.  The 
truth  of  Christianity.  The  Bohemians  tell  result  seems  to  have  been,  that  Schwartz* 
as,  that  Adalbert  of  Prague  induced  this  account  is  substantially  true  ;  and  of  course, 
king  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion.  The  the  representation  given  by  Dr.  Mosheim. 
Poles  maintain,  that  GeyiamtiUieA  Adelheid  See  Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.,  vol.  xxi ,  p. 
a  Christian  lady,  the  sister  of  Mieislau*  I.  527,  &c.,  and  J,  E.  C.  Schmidt,  Kirchea^ 
duke  of  Poland ;  and  by  her  waa  ioduced  to  geach.,  vol  iv.,  p.  170,  6lc. — Tr.} 
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mother,  Tyro,  was  not  greatly  averse  from  the  Christian  religion ;  and  yet 
it  is  clear,  that  in  the  present  transaction  he  yielded  rather  to  the  demands 
of  his  conqueror  than  to  his  own  inclinations.  For  Otto  being  satisfied,  that 
the  Danes  would  never  cease  to  harass  their  neighbours  with  wars  and  rap- 
ine, if  they  retained  the  martial  religion  of  their  fathers,  made  it  a  condi- 
tion of  the  peace  with  HanM,  that  he  and  his  people  should  become  Chris- 
tians. (12)  After  the  conversion  of  the  king,  Adaldag  especially,  and  Pop 
poy  with  good  success  urged  the  Cimbrians  and  Danes  to  follow  his  exam . 
pie.  The  stupendous  miracles  performed  by  Poppo,  are  said  to  have  con 
tributed  very  much  to  this  result ;  and  yet  those  miracles  appear  to  have  been 
artificial  and  not  divine,  for  they  did  not  surpass  the  powers  of  nature. (13) 
Harold  as  long  as  he  lived,  endeavoured  to  confirm  his  subjects  in  the  re- 
ligion  they  had  embraced,  by  the  establishment  of  bishoprics,  the  enact, 
ment  of  laws,  reforming  bad  morals,  and  the  like.  But  his  son  Sueno  [or 
Swein]  apostatized  from  Christianity,  and  for  a  while  persecuted  the  Chris- 
tians with  violence.  But  being  driven  from  his  kingdom  and  an  exile 
among  the  Scots,  he  returned  to  Christianity ;  and  as  he  was  afterwards 
very  successful  [and  recovered  his  throne],  he  laboured  by  all  the  means 
in  his  power  to  promote  that  religion  which  he  had  before  betrayed.(14) 

§  8.  The  conversion  of  the  Norwegians,  commenced  in  this  century;  as 
appears  from  the  most  unexceptionable  testimony.  King  Hagen  Adehteerif 
who  had  been  educated  among  the  English,  is  said  to  have  first  commenced 
this  great  work  A.D.  933,  by  the  aid  of  priests  from  England  ;  but  with 
little  success,  because  the  Norwegians  were  violently  opposed  to  the  king's 
designs.  His  successor  Harald' ChraufeldtyjauTSued  the  begun  work  ;  but 
with  no  better  8uccess.(15)  After  these,  Haco,  by  the  persuasion  of  the 
Danish  king  Haraldy  to  whom  he  owed  his  possession  of  the  throne,  not 
only  embraced  Christianity  himself,  but  recommended  it  to  his  people  in  a 
public  diet,  A.D.  945.(10)  Indifferent  success  however,  attended  this  ef- 
fort  among  that  barbarous  and  savage  people.  Somewhat  more  success- 
ful were  the  attempts  of  Olaus,  who  is  called  a  samL{l7)  At  length  Sue^ 
no  king  of  Denmark,  having  vanquished  OJaus  Trygguesen,  conquered  Nor- 
way, and  published  an  edict,  requiring  the  inhabitants  to  abandon  the  gods 
of  their  ancestors,  and  to  embrace  Christianity.  The  English  priest  Guthe* 
hold,  was  the  principal  teacher  at  that  time  among  them.(18)     From  Nor. 

(12)  Adamtu  Bremens.  Histor.,  lib.  ii.,  p.  186.  Pontopoidan,  de  gentis  et  Testigiit 
cap.  ii.,  iii.,  p.  16  ;  cap.  xt.,  p.  20,  in  Lin-  Danorum  extra Daniam,  torn,  ii.,  cap.  \.,  see. 
denbrog*8  Scriptores   rerum  septentrional.     1, 2. 

Alb.  Kranz,  Wandalia,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  xx.  (15)  See  Eric  PorUopfndan^  Annales  ec- 

Ludvfig,  Reliquiae  Manuscriptor.,  torn,  ix.,  clesis  Danicn  diplomat ,  torn,  i.,  p.  66. 

p.  10.    Pontoppidan,  Annales  ecclesisB  Dan-  (16)  Torm.  Torfaeut,  Historia  Norvegica, 

ice  Diplomatici,  torn,  i.,  p.  59,  &c.     [F,  torn,  ii.,  p.  183,  214,  &c. 

MunUr't  Kircheng.  von  Danemark  u.  Nor-  (17)  Torfaeus,  Hist.  Nonregica,  torn,  ii., 

wegen,  vol.  i.,  p.  322,  &Cm  and  Schmidt* t  p.  467,  &c. 

Kirchengesch.,  yoI.  iv.,  p.  147,  &c.—  Tr.}  (18)  Ckron.  Danacum^  published  by  Liuie- 

(13)  See  Jo.  Adofph.  CypraetiSy  Annales  toig^  in  bis  Reliquis  Manuscriptor.,  tonn.  ix., 
Episcopor.  Slesvic.i  c.  xiii.,  p.  78.  Adamus  p.  11,  16,  17. — [According  to  Sckroeekhf 
Brem.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  xxvi.,  p.  22;  cap.  xliv.,  Kirchenfresch.,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  376,  dec.,  this 
p.  28.  Stepk.  Jo.  SttphnniuSy  ad  Saxonem  Otau*  Tryggwtson,  the  son  of  a  petty  Noi^ 
Gramroat.,  p.  207.  Jo.  MoUeri  Introd.  ad  wegian  chieftain,  spent  many  years  in  Rnt- 
Histor.  Chersones.  Cimbr,  pt.  ii.,  c^).  iii.,  sia,  and  on  the  Wendish  coast  of  Germany, 
^14,  and  others.  while   his   coontrr  revolted   from   Hardd 

(14)  Sazo  Grammat.,  Histor.  Dan.,  lib.  x.,  Bimzahn  king  of  Denmaik,  nndar  i£dbii 
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wdj  tKe  Christian  religion  was  transmitted  to  the  Orkney  Islands,  then  sub. 
ject  to  the  kings  of  Norway ;  to  Iceland  also,  and  to  old  Greenland ;  the  in- 
habitants of  all  which  countries,  to  a  great  extent,  made  profession  of  Chris, 
tianity  in  this  century,  as  we  learn  from  various  sources. (19) 

h  9.  In  Germany,  the  emperor  OUo  the  Great,  illustrious  for  his  valour 
ana  his  piety,  was  zealous  for  suppressing  the  remains  of  the  old  supersti- 
lion,  wluch  existed  in  various  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  for  supporting 
Christianity  which  was  but  imperfectly  established  in  many  places.  By 
his  beneficence  and  liberality,  bishoprics  were  erected  in  various  places,  as 
Brandenburg,  Havelberg,  Meissen,  Magdeburg,  and  Naumburg,  so  that 
there  might  be  no  want  of  spiritual  watchmen  who  should  instruct  the  yet 
rude  and  half  barbarous  people  in  all  the  duties  of  religion. (20)  In  accord- 
ance  with  the  religious  views  of  the  age,  he  also  built  many  convents  for 
such  as  would  preter  a  monastic  life ;  and  he  also  erected  schools.  If  in 
all  this  the  illustrious  emperor  had  exhibited  as  much  wisdom  and  modera. 
tion,  as  piety  and  sincerity,  he  could  scarcely  be  commended  too  much. 
Bat  the  superstition  of  his  wife  Adelaide^i^i)  and  the  lamentable  ignorance 
of  the  times,  led  this  excellent  prince  to  believe  that  a  man  secured  the 
friendship  of  God,  by  securing  that  of  his  ministers  and  servants,  with  great 
largesses  and  presents.  He  therefore  enriched  the  bishops,  the  monks, 
and  religious  associations  of  every  kind,  beyond  all  bounds :  and  subse- 
qoent  generations  reaped  this  fruit  of  his  liberality,  that  these  people  abused 


their  riceroy.  Olaut  became  a  auccessfal 
pirate,  advanced  in  power  and  wealth ;  be- 
came also  a  xealoua  ChriatiaQ,  and  In  his 
plundering  expeditions  in  those  northern  seas, 
treated  the  pagans  much  as  the  Mohamme- 
dans did  the  same  sort  of  persons ;  that  is, 
gave  them  the  alternative  of  baptism,  or  sla- 
very and  death.  The  Norweffians  now  chose 
him  their  king,  and  revolted  from  Hakon. 
dauM  got  possession  of  the  whole  country, 
and  by  compulsibry  measures  obliged  all  op- 
posers  to  embrace  Christianity.  This  was 
just  at  the  close  of  the  century.— Tr.] 

(19)  Concerning  the  inhabiunts  of  the 
Orkneys^  see  Torm.  Torfaetu,  Historia  re- 
nm  Orcadensium,  lib.  i.,  p.  22. — For  the 
leeUtndert,  in  addition  to  Amgrim  Jotuu, 
Cirmogaeae,  lib.  i.,  and  Arhu  MuUtMchu, 
Scheda  de  fs]andia,p.  46,  &c.,  see  the  same 
TorfaeuM,  Histor.  Norveg.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  378, 
397, 417,  dtc.  Also  Ga&r.  Liron,  Singular- 
itatds  historiq.  litter.,  tom.  i.,  p.  138.  Con- 
cerning OreetUand,  Torfaeus  also  treats,  1. 
c.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  374 ;  and  in  Groenlandia  An- 
tique, cap.  xvii.,  p.  137,  Hafn.,  1706,  8vo. 
[F.  Mwiter^  Kirchengesch.  v.  Danemark, 
die,  vol.  i.,  treats  of  Uic  conversion  of  the 
Norwegians,  p.  488.  dec. ;  of  the  Icelanders, 
p.  517,  &c. ;  of  the  Faro  and  Shetland  ielsnd- 
ers,  p.  548,  &c.,  and  of  the  Greenlanders,  p. 
655,  dtc.—Tr.l 

(20)  [It  is  more  probable,  that  Otto  the 
Great  had  long  purposed,  by  the  erection  of 
tnew  archbishopric,  to  curtail  the  odiou 


power  of  the  archbishop  of  Mentz.  There- 
fore in  the  year  946,  he  established  the  bish- 
opric of  Havelberg,  and  in  949  that  of  Bran- 
denburg. For  establishing  the  archbishopric 
of  Magdebuif ,  (as  we  are  told  by  Dietmar, 
p.  335),  the  emperor*s  motives  were  defensio 
communis  patrie,  and,  spes  remunerationie 
etemsB.  The  tirst  was  doubtless  the  chief 
moti  ve.  The  bishop  of  Halberstadt,  and  the 
archbishop  of  Mentz,  looked  upon  this  inno- 
vation wiih  dislike.  But  the  emperor  seized 
the  opportunity  of  their  ptesence  in  Italy, 
whither  they  came  to  receive  their  investi- 
ture at  his  hands,  to  obtain  from  them  the 
transfer  of  the  suffragan  bishoprics  of  Bran- 
denburg and  Harelburg  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  Mentz  to  that  of  Magdebor]^,  and  also 
the  transfer  of  large  estates,  hitherto  pos- 
sessed by  the  bishop  of  Halberstadt.  Add- 
hert,  formerly  a  missionary,  and  at  this  time 
abbot  of  Weisscnburg,  was  ordained  first 
archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  A  D.  968.  by  the 
pope,  and  received  the  pallium  ;  and  attend- 
ed by  two  papal  envoys  and  the  new  bishops, , 
he  repsirca  lo  Magdeburg  and  was  regularly 
installed.  At  the  same  time,  he  consecrated 
the  new  bishops,  Boso  of  Merseburg,  Hugo 
of  Zeitz,  and  Burkard  of  Meissen;  who, 
together  with  the  bishops  of  Brandenburg, 
Havelburg,  and  Posen,  were  to  constitute 
his  sufTragans.  See  the  Annalist  Saxo^  ad 
ann.  969 —Sehl.] 

(21)  See  her  life,  in  Heftr.  Camthu,  Lec- 
tiones  Antiqiw,  tom.  iii.)  pfc.  i.»  p.  69. 
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their  unearned  weakh  for  pampering  their  vices,  waging  and  carrying  on 
wars,  and  indulging  themselves  in  luxury  and  dissipation. 

§  10.  To  the  account  of  these  enlargements  of  the  church,  it  may  he 
subjoined,  that  the  European  kings  and  princes  began  in  this  century  to 
consider  the  project  of  a  holy  war,  to  be  waged  against  the  Mohammedans 
who  possessed  Palestine.  For  it  was  thought  intolerable,  and  a  diiftgrace 
to  the  professors  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  the  country  in  which  Christ 
lived,  €uid  taught,  and  made  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  human  race,  should 
be  lef^  under  the  dominion  of  his  enemies  :  and  it  was  deemed  most  righ- 
teous,  and  agreeable  to  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  avenge  the 
numerous  calamities  and  injuries,  insults  euid  sufferings,  which  the  possess- 
ors of  Palestine  were  accustomed  to  heap  upon  the  Christians,  residing  in 
that  country  or  visiting  it  for  religious  purposes.  Just  at  the  close  of  the 
century  and  in  the  first  year  of  his  pontificate,  pope  Sylvester  II.  or  Gerbertf 
sounded  the  trumpet  of  war ;  by  writing  a  letter  in  the  name  of  the  church 
at  Jerusalem  addressed  to  the  church  universal,(22)  in  which  he  solemnly 
adjured  the  Europeans  to  afford  succour  to  ,the  Christians  of  Jerusalem. 
But  none  of  them  were  disposed,  at  that  time,  to  obey  the  summons  of  the 
pontiff,  except  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa  in  Italy,  who  are  said  to  have  forth- 
with girded  themselves  for  the  holy  war.(2d) 


CHAPTER  II. 

ADVEESB  BVBNTS  IN  THE  mSTOET  OF  THE  CHT7ECH. 

4  I.  Progress  of  the  Torks  and  Saracens. — $  S.  In  the  West,  the  Baibarians  distress  the 
Christians.—^  3.  EffecU  of  these  Evils. 

§  1.  No  unchristian  king  of  this  century,  except  Garmon  and  Sueno 
kings  of  Denmark,  directly,  and  with  set  purpose,  persecuted  the  Christians 
living  under  his  jurisdiction.  And  yet  they  could  not  live  in  security  and 
safety,  either  in  the  East,  or  in  the  West.  The  Saracens  in  Asia  and  Af- 
rica,  though  troubled  with  internal  dissensions  and  various  other  calami- 
ties, were  yet  very  assiduous  in  propagating  their  religion,  that  of  Moham- 
med ;  nor  were  they  unsuccessful.  How  much  this  Mohammedan  zeal  di- 
roinished  the  number  of  Christians,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  But  they 
brought  over  the  Turks,  an  uncivilized  people  inhabiting  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  their  religion.  This  agreement  in  religious 
faith  however,  did  not  prevent  the  Turks,  when  afterwards  called  in  to  aid 
the  Persians,  from  depriving  the  Saracens  in  the  first  place  of  the  vast  king- 
dom of  Persia,  and  afterwards  with  astonishing  celerity  and  success  inva. 
ding  and  conquering  other  provinces  subject  to  their  dominion.  Thus  the 
empire  of  the  Saracens,  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  for  so  many 
years  in  vain  attempted  to  hold  in  check,  was  dismembered,  and  at  length 

(22)  This  is  the  twenty-eighth  Epistle  of        (23)  See  Muratori,  Scriptores  renim  Jtal- 
the  first  Part,  in  the  Collection  of  the  Epis-     icar.,  torn,  ill.,  p.  400. 
ties  of  Sylvester  If.,  puhlished  hy  Du  Chenu^ 
in  Tol.  ill  of  the  Scriptores  Histor.  Franc. 
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subverted,  by  their  friends  and  allies  ;  and  the  very  powerful  empire  of  the 
Turks,  which  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  terrible  to  Christians,  gradually  took 
iti  place.(l) 

§  2.  la  the  countries  of  the  West,  the  nations  that  were  still  pagans, 
^ere  in  general  grievous  foes  to  the  Christians.  The  Normans,  during 
-nearly  half  the  century,  inflicted  the  severest  calamities  upon  the  Franks 
and  others.  The  Prussians,  the  Siavonians,(2)  the  Bohemians,  and  others 
to  whom  Christianity  was  unintelligible  and  hateful,  not  only  laboured  with 
great  violence  to  drive  it  from  their  countries,  but  likewise  frequently  laid 
waste  in  the  most  distressing  manner,  with  fire  and  sword,  the  neighbour, 
ing  countries  in  which  it  was  received.  The  Danes  did  not  cease  to  mo- 
lest the  Christians,  till  after  OUo  the  Great  had  conquered  them.  The 
Hungarians  assailed  Germany,  and  harassed  various  parts  of  the  country 
with  indescribable  cruelties.  The  tyranny  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  and 
their  frequent  incursions  upon  Italy  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  I  pass 
without  farther  notice. 

§  8,  Whoever  considers  attentively  the  numberless  calamities  the  Chris 
tiari  nations  suffered  from  those  who  were  not  Christian,  will  readily  per- 
ceive a  sufficient  cause  for  that  unwearied  zeal  of  Christian  princes  for  the 
conversion  of  these  furious  and  savage  nations.  They  had  the  motives,  not 
merely  of  religion  and  virtue,  but  likewise  of  security  and  peace.  For  they 
expected,  and  with  good  reason,  that  those  savage  minds  would  be  softened 
and  rendered  humane,  by  the  influences  of  Christianity.  Therefore  they 
proffered  matrimonial  connexion  with  their  kings  and  chieftains,  assistance 
against  their  enemies,  the  possession  of  valuable  lands,  and  other  temporal 
advantages,  if  they  would  only  renounce  the  religions  of  their  ancestors, 
which  were  altogether  military  and  calculated  to  foster  ferocious  feelings  : 
and  those  kings  and  chieflains,  influenced  by  these  offers  and  advantages, 
listened  themselves  to  Christian  instruction,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  their 
subjects  to  do  the  same. 

(I)  These  events,  Jo.  Leunclavitu  has  en-  slew  all  the  clergy,  but  drew  the  corpse  of 

deavoared  lo  elucidate,  in  his  Annales  Tur-  DotUio  the  deceased  bishop«  from  its  grave, 

cici,  often  reprinted.     See  also  Geo.  Elmo-  in  order  to  strip  it  of  its  clothing ;  that  after 

ctn,  Historia  Saracenica,  lib.  ii.,  iii.,  p.  190,  capturing  the  city  of  Altenhurg,  they  drag- 

203,  210,  6lc.  gad  sixty  priests  whom  they  had  not  butch- 

(3)  [These  distinguished  themselves  es-  ered,  from  one  city  to  another,  till  they  all 

pecially,  by  the  outrages  they  committed  died;  and  among  these,  Oddar  a  provost, 

upon  the  Christian  churches,  in  their  insur-  they  tortured  by  ripping  up  his  scalp,  in  the 

rections  against  their  Christian  margraves,  form  of  a  cross,  and  laying  bare  his  brain ; 

Humanity  shudders  at  the  narrations  of  the  so  that  he  died  in  the  midst  of  the  extreme 

historisns ;  thai  when  these  Slavonians  took  anguish.     See  the    annalist  Saxo^  ad  ano. 

Brandenburg,  they  not  only  enslaved  or  988,  and  DUmar,  p.  845. — SdU.  ] 
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PART   II.       ' 
THE  INTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 


TRB   STATE   OF  LITERATURE   AND   SCIENCE. 

^  I.  State  of  Lotrning  among  the  Greeki.— ^  2.  Few  good  Writers  among  them.— ^  8.. 
State  of  Learning  among  the  Saracens. — ^  4,  6.  The  Western  Nations—^  6.  The 
Stale  of  Philosophy. — i  7.  Sylvester,  a  Restorer  of  Learning.— 4  8.  Arabian  Learning. 

§  1.  It  is  universally  admitted,  that  the  ignorance  of  this  century  was 
extreme,  and  that  learning  was  entirely  neglected.  Nor  is  this  to  be  won- 
dered at,  considering  what  wars  and  distressing  calamities  agitated  both 
the  East  and  the  W^t,  and  to  what  a  base  set  of  beings  the  guardianship 
of  truth  and  virtue  was  intrusted.  Leo  the  Wise,  who  ruled  the  Greek  em- 
pire at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  both  cultivated  learning  himself,  and 
excited  others  to  do  so.  (1)  His  son,  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  was  still 
more  solicitous  to  revive  literature  and  the  arts.(2)     For  it  appears,  that 


(1)  See  Jo,  Alh.  FtMciut,  BiUiotheca 
Graec.,  lib.  ▼.»  pt.  ii.,  cap.  v.,  p.  363.  [l,eo 
YL  reigned  from  A.D.  886  to  911.  The 
learned  PKotnu  had  been  his  instructer. 
His  learning  procured  him  the  titles  of  the 
"Wue  and  the  FhUowpher.  He  completed 
the  revision  of  the  imperial  laws  begun  by 
his  father,  and  published  the  result  in  sixty 
Books,  entitled  BaaiXiKu  or  BaatXiKot  dia- 
Tu^ttiS.  It  is  a  Greek  translation  of  Justin- 
ian* t  Corpus  Juris  Civil  is,  with  extracts 
from  the  commentaries  of  the  Greek  jurtste, 
the  laws  of  subsequent  emperors,  and  the 
decisions  of  ecclesiastical  councils,  dec. 
But  much  of  the  originals  is  omitted,  or 
changed,  or  enlarged.  C.  D.  Fobrotti  pub- ' 
lished  a  Latin  translation  of  forty-one  Books, 
and  an  abstract  of  the  remaining  Books,  Par- 
is, 1647,  seven  vols.  fol.  This  emperor^s 
Book  on  the  art  of  war,  compiled  from  ear- 
lier writers,  was  published  by  Meurnus^ 
Gr.  and  Ut.,  Leyden,  1612,  4to.  His  let- 
ter to  the  Saracen  Onutr,  in  favour  of  Chris- 
tianity, existe  in  Chaldaic ;  from  which 
there  is  a  l<atin  translation  in  the  Biblioth. 
Pstr.  Logdun.,  tom.  zvii. — Baroniut  (An- 
nal.  A.D.  911,  ^  3)  gives  account  of  thirty- 
three  religious  Discourses  of  this  emperor ; 
and  GreUer  has  published  nine  more,  In- 
golst,  1660,  4to.  They  were  chiefly  de- 
signed for  the  fesst  days ;  and  are  of  little 
value.  See  M  Schroeckh^  Kirchengesch., 
vol.  xxi..  p.  127,  dtc.— Tr.] 

(2)  Ftkridust  loc.  cit.,  cap.  v.,  p.  486. 


lPon»la$aine  Porphyrogenitus  reigned  from 
A.D.  911  to  959.  The  historical,  politi- 
cal, and  moral  compendioms,  which  he  caus- 
ed to  be  made  out  from  the  eaiUcr  writen,. 
were  airai^^  under  fifty-three  beads  or  ti- 
tles; and  were  intended  to  embrace  all  that 
was  most  valuable  on  those  subjecte.  Only 
two  of  the  fifty-three  are  now  to  be  found ; 
namely,  the  twenty-seventh,  relatmg  to  th» 
diplomatic  intercourse  of  the  Romans  with 
foreign  nations;  (published,  partly  Ant- 
werp, 1582, 4to,  and  paitly  Augsburg,  1608,. 
4to) ;  and  the  fiftieth,  respecting  virtue  and 
vice ;  of  which  a  part  was  published  by  Ka- 
Usius,  Paris,  1634,  4to.  The  tiUes  of 
some  of  the  others  are  known  ;  e.  g.,  on  the 
proclamations  of  kings ;  on  heroic  deeds ; 
on  festivals ;  on  public  addresses ;  on  man* 
ners ;  on  ecclesiastical  persona  and  things ; 
on  epistles ;  on  the  chase  ;  on  war ;  on  the 
establishment  of  cokmiee ;  on  strange  oo» 
cmrences,  dc6.  Among  the  empeior^s  own 
compositions  were,  a  biography  of  his  grand- 
father Basil ;  two  books  on  the  military  sta- 
tions and  garrisons  of  the  empire ;  instruc- 
tions to  his  son,  respecting  the  stete  and  ihft 
foreign  relations  of  tne  empire  and  the  course 
it  would  be  wise  for  him  to  pursue ;  narra- 
tive respecting  the  image  of  Christ  found  at 
Edessa ;  on  naval  and  miliury  tactics ;  on 
the  mode  of  warfat«  by  different  nations ;  and 
some  compilations  on  farriciy,  asricultore, 
breeding  cattle,  physic,  dec.  together  with  a 
large  work,  entitled  the  CeremoRUi/  of  the 
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he  supported  learned  men  of  various  descriptions  at  great  expense ;  he 
carefully  collected  the  writings  of  the  earlier  ages ;  he  was  himself  an  author^ 
and  he  prompted  others  to  write ;  he  wished  to  have  all  that  was  most  val- 
uable in  the  works  of  the  ancients  to  be  selected,  and  arranged  under  ap- 
propriate  heads ;  and  he  reanimated,  as  it  were,  the  study  of  philosophy 
which  was  extinct.(3)  Few  of  the  Greeks  however,  copied  after  these 
noble  examples  ;  nor  was  there  any  one  among  the  subsequent  emperors* 
who  was  equally  friendly  to  literature  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind. 
Indeed  it  is  supposed,  that  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  himself  though  the 
Greeks  pronounce  him  the  restorer  of  all  branches  of  learning,  undesign- 
edly injured  the  cause  of  learning  by  his  excessive  zeal  to  advance  it.  For, 
having  caused  extracts  and  abridgments  to  be  compiled  by  learned  men 
from  the  writers  of  preceding  ages,  with  a  view  to  elucidate  the  varioua 
branches  of  knowledge  and  render  them  serviceable  to  the  world,  the  sloth* 
ful  Greeks  now  contenting  themselves  with  these  ahridgmenls  of  the  emper* 
or,  neglected  the  writers  from  whom  they  were  compiled.  And  therefore 
many  excellent  authors  of  the  earlier  period  became  lost,  through  the  neg- 
lect of  the  Greeks  from  this  time  onward. 

§  2.  Few  writers  therefore  can  be  named  among  the  Greeks,  on  whom 
a  wise  and  judicious  msui  will  place  a  high  value;  and  in  a  short  time,  the 
literary  seed  sown,  which  seemed  to  promise  a  rich  harvest,  was  found  to 
be  dead.  The  philosophers,  if  such  characters  flourished  among  them,  pro- 
duced no  immortal  works  or  nothing  of  permanent  value.  The  literary 
corps  of  the  Greeks  was  made  up  of  a  few  rhetoricians,  some  grammari- 
ans, here  and  there  a  poet  who  was  above  contempt,  and  a  number  of  his- 
torians who  though  not  of  the  first  order  were  not  destitute  of  all  merit : 
for  the  Greeks  seemed  to  find  pleasure  almost  exclusively  in  those  q)ecie8- 
of  literature,  in  which  the  imagination,  the  memory,  and  industry,  have 
most  concern. 

§  8.  Egypt,  though  groaning  under  an  oppressive  yoke,  produced  some 
learned  men,  who  might  contend  with  the  Greeks  for  the  palm  of  superior- 
ity. The  example  of  EutycMus  bishop  of  Alexandria,  to  mention  no  oth- 
ers, will  evincib  this  ;  for  he  did  honour  to  the  sciences  of  medicine  and  the- 
ology by  his  various  productions.  Among  the  other  Arabians,  that  noble 
ardour  for  use^l  knowledge  which  was  awakened  in  the  preceding  age^ 
contmued  unabated  through  this  whole  century ;  so  that  there  was  among 
them  a  large  number  of  eminent  physicians,  philosophers,  and  mathemati- 
cians ;  whose  names  and  literary  labours  are  celebrated  by  Jo.  Leo  Afru 
canus,  and  by  others. 

§  4.  All  the  Latins  were  sunk  in  extreme  barbarism.  Most  writers, 
are  agreed,  that  this  century  deserves  the  name  of  the  iron  age,  so  far  as: 
respects  literature  and  science ;  and  that  the  Latin  nations  never  sav  axfe: 
age  more  dark  and  cheerless.  (4)  And  though  some  excellent  men  have* 
questioned  this  fact,  it  is  too  firmly  established  to  be  wholly  disproTed^(5)i 

court  of  ComUmbirwpU,  describing  minaie-  have  been  colleoted   by  C^u,  Bgtute  i^ 

ly  all  the  etiquette  there  practised.     It  wa«  BouU^^  Histor.  Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  i.,  p.  288^ 

poblished  by  Reiske,  Lipa.,  1761-54, 2  vols.  ice.     Ludo9.  Ant.  Muratori,  Antiqq.  ItaL. 

i6\. — See  Schroeckhy   hjrchcngesch.,  toI.  medii  aevi,  torn,  iii.,  p.  831,  die,  and  took. 

xxi..  p.  129,  dec. — Tr.2  ii.,  p.  141,  and  by  others. 

(3)  This  is  expressly  asserted  by  Jo.  Zo-        (5)  Godfr.  Wm.  LabnUZf  Pref.  ad  cod* 

luurat,  Annal,  torn,  iii.,  p.  155,  od.  Pans*  icem  Juris   natuhs  et  gentium  diplomat.^ 

<4)  Fnoh  of  the  ignoniuse  of  the  age,  maintains  that  this  tenth  centuy  waa  not  wm 
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^hools  existed  indeed  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  either  in  the  monas- 
teries or  in  the  cities  which  were  the  residence  of  bishops ;  and  there  like- 
wise shone  forth,  in  one  place  and  another,  especially  at  the  close  of  the 
century,  some  distinguished  geniuses  who  attempted  to  soar  above  the 
vulgar.  But  these  can  easily  be  all  counted  up,  and  the  smallness  of  their 
number  evinces  the  infelicity  of  the  times.  In  the  schools,  nothing  was 
taught  but  the  seven  liberal  arts  as  they  were  called,  and  the  teachers  were 
monks,  who  estimated  the  value  of  learning  and  science  solely  by  their 
use  in  matters  of  religion. 

^  5.  The  best  among  the  monks  who  were  disposed  to  employ  a  por- 
tion of  their  leisure  to  some  advantage,  applied  themselves  to  writing  an- 
nals  and  history  of  a  coarse  texture.  For  instance,  Aho,{6)  lAdtprandj{l) 
Wittekind,{S)  Fulcuin,{d)  John  of  Capua,(10)  Raihenus,{ll)  Flodoard,(l2) 
dark  as  the  following  centuries,  and  panic-    the  individuals  were  becoming  more  and 


ularly,  not  so  dark  as  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth. But  he  certainly  goes  too  far,  and 
toils  to  no  purpose.  More  deserving  of  a 
hearing  are,  Jo.  MaJbillorii  Acta  Sanctor.  ord. 
Benedict.,  saecul.  vi,  Prsef ,  p.  ii.,  &c.,  the 
Authors  of  the  Literary  History  of  France, 
Tol.  vi.,  p.  ]8,  &c.,  Jac.  le  Beuf,  Diss,  de 
«tatu  litterar.  in  Francia  aCarolo  M.  ad  Re- 
gem  Robert.,  and  some  otbeis  ;  who,  while 
they  admit  that  the  ignorance  of  this  age 
was  great,  contend  that  its  barbarism  was 
not  altogether  so  great  as  it  is  commonly 
supposed.  In  the  proofs  which  they  allege, 
there  is  considerable  deficiency  ;  but  still  we 
may  admit,  that  all  science  was  not  entirely 
extinct  in  Europe,  and  that  there  was  a 
number  of  persons  who  were  wise  above  the 
Class  of  people ;  but  that  the  number  was  a 
very  moderate  one,  nay  really  small,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  monuments  of  the  age. 
— [The  opinion  of  Leibnitz  was  embraced 
hj  Dr.  Sender.  (Continuation  of  Baum- 
^artefi**  Kirchengesch.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  453,  dec, 
and  Histor.  Eccles.  Selects  Capita,  torn,  ii., 
p.  526,  &c)  His  arguments  seem  not  easi- 
ly answered.  The  tenth  century  afforded 
more  writera,  in  whom  sound  reasoning 
was  combined  with  some  learning,  than  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth.  It  had  greater  and 
ibetter  princes;  and  in  the  yean  and  the 
^countries  in  which  the  Normans  and  Huns 
spread  no  general  desolation,  there  were 
tmore  numerous  episcopal  and  monastic 
schools,  in  which  the  young  received  some 
instruction  though  rude  and  meager.  The 
>raost  noted  episcopal  schools  were  those 
•of  Mentz,  Treves,  Cologne,  Magdeburg, 
'Wiirtebui^,  Paris,  Toure,  Kheims,  Metz, 
"IFoin,  mnd  Verdun  ;  and  among  the  monas- 
tic schools  were  those  of  Pleury,  Ctugni, 
Laubes,  Gortz,  Oorbey,  Fulda,  St.  Emme- 
nn,  Eptemach,  St.  Gall,  dtc. — Every  teach- 
er, and  nearly  every  cloister,  procured  a 
■tock  of  the  classical  writen. — The  Greek 
ianguage  was  not  wholly  unknown ;  although 


more  rare  who  could  underatand  the  ancients 
in  the  originals. — Schl.] 

(6)  [Abbo,  bom  at  Orleans,  educated  at 
Fleury,  Paris,  Rheims,  and  Orleans  ;  was 
called  to  England  by  the  archbishop  of  York, 
to  preside  over  a  monastic  school,  before 
A.D.  960.  After  two  years,  he  relumed  to 
Fleury,  became  abbot,  and  resided  there  till 
his  death  in  1004.  He  wrote  an  Epitome 
of  the  lives  of  the  popes,  compiled  from  An- 
aetasius  ;  a  life  of  St.  Edmund,  king  of  the 
East  Angles ;  Collection  or  Epitome  of  can- 
ons ;  several  Epistles  and  short  tracts.  See 
Cave,  Histor.  Litterar.,  tom.  ii. — Tr."] 

(7)  [Luitprafid  was  bom  at  Pavia,  or  in 
Spain  ;  was  envoy  of  Bcrengarnu  king  of 
Italy,  to  Constantinople  A.D.  946;  cre- 
ated bishop  of  Cremona,  he  became  odious 
to  BerengariuSt  and  was  deposed  A.D.  963 
or  earlier,  and  retired  to  Frankfort  in  Ger- 
many. The  emperor  Otho  sent  him  again 
to  Constantinople,  A.D.  9682  He  was  alive 
A.D.  970.  He  was  a  man  of  genius,  snd  of 
considerable  learning.  He  understood  and 
wrote  in  Greek,  as  well  as  Latin.  His  works 
are,  a  History  of  Europe  during  his  own 
times,  in  six  Books  ;  and  an  Account  of  his 
embassy  to  Constantinople  in  968.  To  him 
also  are  falsely  attributed,  a  tract  on  the 
lives  of  the  popes  from  St.  Peter  to  Formo- 
sus,  and  a  Chronicon.  All  these,  together 
with  his  Adversaria  or  Note-book,  were 
printed,  Antwerp,  1640,  fol. — See  CavCf  I. 
c— -Tr.] 

(8)  [Wittekind^Wiiikind  or  Winduehind, 
was  a  Saxon,  and  a  monk  of  Corhey  in  Ger^ 
many,  who  flourished  A.D.  940  and  on- 
ward. He  vrrote  a  History  of  the  Saxons, 
or  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  iPowler  and  Otto 
I.,  in  three  Books ;  published,  Basil,  1532, 
Fnnkf,  1577,  and  among  the  Scriptores  r»- 
mra  Germanicarom ;  likewise  some  poetic 
effusions.     See  Caw,  1.  c. — Tr.] 

(9)  [Fuleuin  or  Fofgum,  abbot  of  Tjaobet, 
(Laubiensis),  from  AD.  965  to  990.    H0 
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Noikeru8f{lS)  Eihelberty{lA)  and  others ;  of  whom  some  are  indeed  hetter 
than  others,  but  they  all  go  immensely  wide  of  the  true  method  of  com- 
posing  history.  Of  their  poets,  one  and  another  shows  himself  to  be  not 
void  of  genius  ;  but  all  are  rude,  on  account  of  the  infelicity  of  the  timea 
which  could  relish  nothing  elegant  or  exquisite.  The  grammarians  and 
rhetoricians  of  those  times,  are  scarcely  worthy  to  be  mentioned ;  for  they 
either  give  out  absolute  nonsense,  or  inculcate  precepts  which  are  jejune 
and  injudicious.  Of  their  geometry,  arithmetic,  calculation  of  the  feast 
days  {Camputo),  astronomy,  and  music,  which  had  a  place  in  their  schools,, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  description. 

§  6.  The  philosophy  of  the  Latins,  was  confined  wholly  to  logic ;  which 
was  supposed  to  contain  the  marrow  of  all  wisdom.  Moreover,  this  logic 
which  was  so  highly  extolled,  was  usually  taught  without  method  and  with- 
out clearness,  according  to  the  book  on  the  Categories  falsely  ascribed  to 
Augustine^  and  the  writings  of  Porphyry.  It  is  true,  that  Plato^s  Timaeus^ 
Aristotle's  tract  de  interpretatione,  and  his  as  well  as  Cicero^s  Topics,  and 
perhaps  some  other  treatises  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  were  in  the  hands 
of  some  persons ;  but  they  who  inform  us  of  the  fact,  add  that  there  were 
none  who  could  understand  these  books. (15)  And  yet,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  it  was  in  the  midst  of  this  darkness  that  the  subtile  question  was 
raised  respecting  the  nature  of  universals  [general  ideas']  as  they  are  called^ 
namely,  whether  they  belong  to  the  class  of  real  existences,  or  are  mere  names. 
And  this  controversy  was  violently  agitated  among  the  Latins  from  this 
time  onward,  or  at  least  the  incipient  footsteps  of  this  protracted  and  knot- 


wrote  a  Chronicon  de  rebus  gestis  Abbatam 
Laubiensis  Coeu'obii ;  de  Miraculis  Sti.  Urs- 
mari;  and  Vita  Folcaini  £p.  Tarvanenais. 
-Tr.] 

(10)  {John  Capuanos,  abbot  of  Monte 
Canino,  flourished  from  A.D.  915  to  934. 
He  wrote  de  Persecutionibus  Coenobii  Cas- 
sinensis,  [a  Saracenorum  irruptione],  et  de 
Miraculis  inibi  liactis,  Chronicon  succinct- 
om  :  also  Chronicon  postremorain  Comitum 
Capus.     See  Cave,  1.  c. — TV.] 

(11)  [RalheriuSf  a  monk  of  stem  man- 
ners, and  prone  to  give  offence,  was  bishop 
of  Verona  A.D.  928 ;  displaced  in  954,  and 
made  bishop  of  Liege ;  resigned,  and  was 
again  bishop  of  Verona ;  was  again  removed, 
and  retired  to  his  monastery  of  Laubes, 
where  he  died,  A.D.  973.  His  works,  as 
published  by  L.  Dackier,  Spicileg.,  tom.  ii., 
comprise  various  epistles,  apologies,  polemic 
tracts,  a  few  sermons,  and  a  life  of  St.  Urs- 
mar  of  Laubes.  His  Chronographia  is  said 
to  exist  in  MS.  in  the  monastery  of  Gem-**" 
blours.     See  Cave,  1.  c— Tr.] 

(12)  {Flodoard  or  Frodoardj  a  canon  of 
Kheims,  who  died  A.D.  966,  aged  seventy- 
three  years.  His  Chronicon  rerum  inter 
Francos  gestarum,  ab  anno  919  ad  ann.  us- 
que 966.  was  published,  Paris,  1588,  8vo, 
and  Frankf.,  1594,  8vo.  His  Historia  £c- 
clesis  Remenaia  Libri  iv.,  was  edited  by  Sir- 
numdj  Paris,  1611, 8vo;  Daaci,  1617,  8vo; 


and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.,  tom.  xvii.,  p.  500. 
His  poetic  lives  of  various  ancient  saints,  in 
about  twenty  Books,  were  never  published. 
See  Cane,  I.  c— Tr.] 

(13)  INotker  or  Notger,  bishop  of  Liege 
A.D.  971-1007.  He  wrote  Hisloria  Epis- 
coporum  Trajectensium,  (sen  Leodicensi- 
um),  but  whether  it  is  the  same  that  was 
pubhshed  by  Jo.  CheapeaviUej  Liege,  1613, 
is  doubted.  He  also  wrote  the  life  of  8t^ 
Landoald,  a  Romish  presbyter;  a  life  of 
St.  RemacltUf  bishop  of  Utrecht ;  and  on 
the  miracles  of  St.  RemaduSf  two  Books. 
— It  was  another  Notger  of  the  preceding 
century,  who  died  A.D.  912,  and  who  was 
a  monk  of  St.  Gall,  whose  Martyrology  was 
published  by  Cammis,  tome  iv.,  p.  761. 
See  Cave,  1.  c— Tr.J 

(14)  [Etkelhert  or  rather  Etheltoerd  or 
ElnDord,  was  of  royal  English  blood,  and 
flourished  A.D.  980.  He  wrote  Historiam 
brevemLibris  iv. :  which  is  a  concise  Chro- 
nology from  the  creation  to  the  Saxon  inva- 
sion of  England,  and  then  a  more  full  and  • 
bombastic  history  of  Englsnd,  down  to  A.D. 
974.  It  was  published  by  SavUtSy  with  th« 
Scriptores  Anglici,  London,  1596,  fol.,  p. 
472.— Tr.] 

(15)  Gunzoy  Epist.  ad  Monachos  Augien^ 
ses,  in  Marteru^M  Collectio  ampliss.  monn^ 
mentorum  veter.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  304. 
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ty  dispute,  are  discoveraUe  in  the  writings  of  the  learned  as  early  as  this 
century.  (16) 

§  7.  At  the  close  of  this  century,  the  cause  of  learning  in  Europe  oK 
tained  a  great  and  energetic  patron,  in  Gerhert  a  Frenchman,  known  among 
the  Roman  pontiffs  as  bearing  the  name  of  Sylvester  II.  This  great  and 
exalted  genius  pursued  successfully  all  branches  of  learning,  but  especial- 
ly mathematics,  mechanics,  geometry,  astronomy,  arithmetic,  and  the  kin- 
dred sciences ;  and  both  wrote  upon  theni  himself,  and  roused  others  to 
cultivate  and  advance  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  The  effects  of 
his  efforts  among  the  Grermans,  French,  and  Italians,  were  manifest  both 
in  this  century  and  the  next ;  for  many  individuals  of  those  nations  were 
stimulated  by  the  writings,  the  example,  and  the  exhortations  of  Gerherty 
to  the  zealous  pursuit  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  medicine,  and  other 
4)ranches  of  human  science.  Gerhert  cannot  indeed  be  compared  with 
our  geometricians  and  mathematicians  ;  as  is  manifest  from  his  Geometry, 
^hich  is  a  plain  and  perspicuous  treatise,  but  at  the  same  time  imperfect 
and  superficial.(17)  And  yet  his  knowledge  was  too  profound  for  the  com- 
prehension  of  that  barbarous  age.  For  the  ignorant  monks  supposed  his 
geometrical  diagrams  to  be  magical  figures  ;  and  therefore  set  down  this 
learned  man  among  the  magicians,  and  the  disciples  of  the  evil  one. (18) 

§  8.  For  a  part  of  his  knowledge,  especially  of  philosophy,  medicine, 
•and  mathematics,  Gerhert  was  indebted  to  the  books  and  the  schools  of  the 
Arabians  of  Spain.  He  went  into  Spain  to  pursue  science,  and  was  an 
auditor  of  the  Arab  doctors  at  Cordova  and  Seville.(19)  Perhaps  his  ex- 
ample  had  an  influence  upon  the  Europeans.  This  at  least  is  most  cer- 
tain,  that  from  this  time  onward,  such  of  the  Europeans  as  were  eager  for 
knowledge,  especially  of  medicine,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  philosophy, 

(16)  Cruna^t  »  learned  m(mk|  1.  c.,  p.  304,  of  Rheims.  He  dow  taught  the  archiepit- 
aays :  Aristoteles  genus,  speciem,  differen-  copal  school,  which  flourished  greatly  undei 
tiam,  proprium  et  accidens  subsistere  dene-  him.  In  991  he  was  made  archbishop  of 
gavit,  que  Platoni  subsistentia  persuasit.  Rheims ;  but  was  deposed  by  pope  John  XV. 
Aristoteli  an  Platoni  magis  credenaum  puta-  in  99.5 ;  and  soon  after  made  archbishop  of 
tis  ?  Magna  est  utriusque  autoritafl.  quate-  Ravenna.  On  the  death  of  Gregory  V .,  A.D. 
nus  vix  audeat  quia  altenim  alteri  dignitate  999,  by  Otto''s  influence  he  was  created  pope, 
prsferre.  This  is  a  clear  exhibition  of  the  and  assumed  the  title  of  Sylvester  II.  He 
apple  of  discord  among  the  Latins.  Gumo  died  A.D.  1003.  —  While  at  Rheims,  he 
did  not  venture  toofiera  solution  of  the  dif-  wrote  160  Letters;  which  were  published 
ficult  question;  but  others  attempted  it  af-  \ri  Maston,  Paris,  1611,  4to,  and  tlien  in 
terwards.  Duchene's  Scriptores  Franc  ic,  tom.  ii ,  and 

(17)  It  was  published  by  Bemh.  PeZy  in  the  Biblioih.  ratr.,  tom.  xvii.  While  pope 
Thesaur.  anecdot.,  tom.  iii ,  pt.  ii.,  p.  7,  dec.  be  wrote  three  Epistles,  one  of  which,  in  the 

(18)  See  the  Hiatoire  litter  de  la  France,  name  of  Jenisalem,  calls  upon  Christians  to 
tome  vi.,  p.  668.  Botdayy  Historia  Acad,  rescue  that  city  from  the  hands  of  infidels. 
Paria.,  tome  i.,  p.  314,  319,  dtc.  Gab.  He  also  wrote  de  Geometria  Liber;  de 
Naud,  Apologie  poor  les  mnds  hommes  Sph«Bra  Liber;  de  informatione  £piscopo- 
faussement  accuaez  de  la  Ntagie,  cap.  xix.,  rum  Sermo  ;  and  an  Epigram ;  besides  sev- 
44.  [Ger^<  was  a  monk  of  Aovergne,  eral  pieces  never  published.  The  life  of  St. 
and  early  devoted  himself  to  study.  After  Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Prague,  formerly  as^ 
much  proficiency  in  France,  he  attended  cribed  to  him,  is  supposed  not  to  be  his.  But 
the  schools  of  the  Sarscens  in  Spain,  and  re-  the  tract  de  corpore  et  sanguine  Domini,  for- 
tumed  the  most  scientific  man  in  the  I^atin  merly  ascribed  to  Heniger  abbot  of  Ijanbes, 
church.  In  the  year  968,  the  emperor  Otto  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  production  ot 
J.  met  with  him  in  Italy,  and  made  him  ab-  Gerbert. — Tr.l 

bot  of  Bobio ;  but  he  aoon  left  that  station,        (19)  See  Boulayf  Historia  Acad.  Piris.. 
to  become  aecretaiy  to  Adalbero  ajchbishop    tom.  i.,  p.  314. 
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duid  a  strong  desire  to  read  and  to  hear  the  Arah  doctors,  resident  in  Spain 
and  in  a  part  of  Italy ;  many  of  whose  books  were  translated  into  Latin, 
and  much  of  their  contents  was  brought  forward  in  the  European  schools ; 
many  students  also  actually  went  into  Spain,  to  get  instruction  immediate- 
ly from  the  lectures  of  the  Arabic  doctors.  And  truth  requires  us  to  say, 
that  the  Saracens  or  Arabs,  particularly  of  Spain,  were  the  principal  source 
and  fountain  of  whatever  knowledge  of  medicine,  philosophy,  astronomy, 
and  mathematics,  flourished  in  Europe  from  the  tenth  century  onward. 


CHAPTER  n. 

mSTORT  OF  THE  TEACHEBS  AND  OF  THE  60YEHNMENT  OF  THE  GH17KCH* 

4  I.  The  ClergT  comipt. — f  %  History  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs. — ^  3.  John  X.  Pope. — (  4. 
John  XI.  a^  John  XII.--^  6.  Fate  of  the  latter.^  6.  John  XIII.  and  Beoediet  V II. 
—4  7.  John  XIV.  and  John  XV.--^  8.  Aggrandisement  of  the  Popes.--^  9.  The  Biah- 
ope  and  AbboU  increase  in  Power. ---^  10.  Principal  Vices  of  the  Clergy,  Simony  and 
Concubinage. — ^  11.  Low  State  of  Discipline  in  the  Monasteries. — ^  12.  Pirincipal  Wri- 
ters in  the  Greek  Church.-^  13.  Writers  in  the  Latin  Church. 

§  1.  Nothing  is  more  incontrovertible  than  that  the  clergy,  both  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West,  was  composed  principally  of  men  who  were  illiterate, 
Mupid,  ignorant  of  every  thing  pertaining  to  religion^  libidinous,  supersti- 
tious, and  flagitious.(l)  Nor  does  any  one  doubt,  that  those  who  wished 
to  be  regarded  as  the  fathers  and  guardians  of  the  universal  church,  were 
the  principal  cause  of  these  evils.  Indeed  nothing  can  be  conceived  of 
BO  filthy,  or  so  criminal  and  wicked,  as  to  be  deemed  by  these  supreme 
^'rectors  of  religion  and  worship  incompatible  with  their  characters ;  nor 
was  any  government  ever  so  loaded  with  vices  of  every  kind,  as  was  that 
which  bore  the  appellation  of  the  most  holy.(2)  What  the  Greek  pontiffs 
were,  the  single  example  of  TheophylaeL  shows ;  who,  as  credible  historians 
testify,  made  traffic  of  every  thing  sacred,  and  cared  for  nothing  but  hifl 
hounds  and  his  horses.(3)     But  though  the  Greek  patriarchs  were  very 

(1)  [Whoever  would  be  convinced  of  this,  mony  of  an  upright  Italian,  Lewis  Ant.  Mu- 
need  only  look  through  the  pages  of  Rathe-  ratorit  in  his  Antiqq.  Itsl.  medri  cvi,  lib.  v., 
rmr.  In  his*yolumen  Perpendiculorum  p.  82.  "In  the  iejah  century  especially, 
sive  de  contemptu  canonum,  for  instance,  alas  !  what  unheard  of  monsters  usurped  and 
.he  speaks  of  a  clergyman,  qui,  cum  omnes  held  not  only  many  of  the  chairs  of  bisbope 
mulieres  dioecesis  sua  sint  ipsius  filis  spirit-  and  abbots,  but  likewise  that  of  St.  Peter ! 
vales,  cujuslibet  forte  illarum  corruptione  Every  where  might  be  seen  the  profligate 
jwUutus  est.  He  tells  us,  that  the  nobility  morals  of  the  clergy  and  monks ;  and  not  a 
were  more  anxious  to  become  bishop^,  than  few  of  the  rulers  of  churches,  were  more 
to  serve  the  Lord ;  and  that  the  example  of  worthy  of  the  appellation  of  wolves  than  of 
the  light-minded  bishops,  who  would  recite  pastors." — "Good  theologians  were  then  not 
.passages  of  the  Bible,  such  as  John  x.,  1,  to  be  found.'* — Schl.'\ 

with  laughter,  led  others  to  indulge  in  simi-  (3)  [This  prelate,  who  was  of  royal  blood. 

Jar  levity.    See  Semler^t  Continuation  of  was  possessor  of  the  see  of  Constantinople 

Baumgarten*s  Kirchenhistorie,  vol.  iv.,  p.  at  the  age  of  16.     While  under  his  tutors, 

^tOl.—Schl.]  he  appeared  grave  and  decent;  but  when 

(2)  [The  reader  is  refexred  to  the  testi-  arrived  at  maturitr.  be  became  loxuriooa  and 


ISO 
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unworthy  men,  yet  they  possessed  more  dignity  and  more  virtues  than  the 
Roman  pontiffs. 

§  2.  That  the  history  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  of  this  century,  is  a  history 
of  monsters,  a  history  of  the  most  atrocious  viUanies  and  crimes,  is  acknowl- 
edged  by  all  writers  of  distinction,  and  even  by  the  advocates  of  popery. (4) 
The  principal  cause  of  these  enormities,  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  calamities 
of  the  times,  which  upon  the  extinction  of  the  family  of  Charlemagne,  perva- 
ded the  greater  part  of  Europe  but  especially  Italy.  Upon  the  death  o( Ben- 
edict IV.,  A.D.  903,  Leo  V.  was  elected  his  successor.  But  he  reigned 
only  forty  days  ;  when  Christophanes  [or  Christopher]  cardinal  of  St.  Law- 
rence, dethroned  him,  and  cast  him  into  prison.  In  the  following  year,  Ser- 
giu8  III.  a  Roman  presbyter,  stripped  Christophanes  of  the  pontifical  dignity, 
by  the  aid  of  Adalhertj  the  very  powerful  marquis  of  Tuscany,  who  controlled 
every  thing  at  Rome  according  to  his  pleasure.  Sergius  died  in  911,  and 
his  successors,  Anastasius  III.  and  Lando,  filled  the  holy  office  only  for  a 
short  time,  and  performed  nothing  worthy  of  notice. 

§  3.  After  the  death  of  Lando,  A.D.  914,  the  very  rich  and  powerful 
marquis  or  count  of  Tusculum,  Alberic,  by  the  instigation  of  his  mother- 
in-law  Theodora,  a  very  lewd  woman  who  controlled  all  things  at  Rome, 
inade  John  X.  who  was  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  succeed  to  the  papal  chair. 
For  at  this  time,  nothing  was  conducted  regularly  at  Rome,  but  every  thing 
was  carried  by  bribery  or  violence.  (5)     This  John,  though  otherwise  a 


extravagant.  He  sold  ecclesiastical  offices ; 
and  he  was  so  attached  to  horses  and  to 
hunting,  that  he  kept  more  than  2000  hor- 
ses, which  he  fed  on  nuts  and  fruits  steeped 
in  odorous  wine.  Once,  while  celebrating 
mass,  his  groom  brought  him  intelligence 
that  his  favourite  mare  liad  foaled.  His  joy 
was  BO  great,  that  suspending  the  service  he 
ran  to  the  stable,  and  after  viewing  the  foal, 
returned  to  the  great  temple  and  completed 
the  sacred  services.  His  death,  which  hap- 
pened A.D  956,  after  he  had  been  bishop 
23  years,  was  occasioned  by  his  being  thrown 
from  his  horse  against  a  wall.  This  brought 
on  a  haemoptosis  -,  he  languished  two  years, 
but  without  becoming  more  devout,  and 
then  died  of  a  dropsy.  Thus  FUury^  His- 
toire  de  rEglise.  livre  Iv.,  ^  51.— Tr] 

(4)  [Baroniut,  Annates,  ad  ann.  900,  says 
of  this  century :  "  It  is  usual  to  denominate 
It  the  iron  age,  on  account  of  its  barbarism 
and  barrenness  of  all  good ;  also  the  leaden 
agCf  on  account  of  the  abounding  wickedness 
by  which  it  was  deformed  ;  and  the  dark  age, 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  writers." — 
"One  can  scarcely  believe,  nay  absolutely 
cannot  credit,  without  ocular  demonstra- 
tion, what  unworthy  conduct,  what  base  and 
enormous  deeds,  what  execrable  and  abom- 
mable  transactions,  disgraced  the  holy  Cath- 
olic see,  which  is  tho  pivot  on  which  the 
whole  Catholic  church  revolves ;  when  tem- 
poral princes,  who  though  called  Christian 
were  most  cruel  tyrants,  arrogated  to  them- 


selves the  election  of  the  Roman  ponti^. 
Alss,  the  shame !  Alas,  the  mischief  !  What 
monsters,  horrible  to  behold,  were  then  rais- 
ed to  the  holy  see  which  angels  reverat 
What  evUs  did  they  perpetrate ;  what  hor- 
rible tragedies  ensued  1  With  what  polhi- 
tions  was  this  see,  though  itself  without  spot 
or  wrinkle,  then  stained ;  what  corruptions 
infected  it ;  what  filthiness  defiled  it ;  and 
hence  what  marks  of  perpetual  infamy  are 
visible  upon  it  V*^Tr.1 

(5)  [At  that  time,  the  noted  Theodora, 
with  her  two  daughters  Marozia  and  TTuo- 
dora,  resided  at  Rome.  They  were  wbo&y 
devoted  to  what  was  palled  the  Tuscan  par- 
ty, of  which  the  muqmn  Adalbert— {not  Al- 
beric, as  in  the  text  of  Mosheim) — was  the 
head.  These  women  not  only  lived  in  hab- 
its of  the  most  abominable  unchastity  with 
the  chief  men  of  Rome,  but  they  had  bound- 
less influence  in  the  government  there. 
Lvitprand  is  in  this  matter  the  principal  his- 
torian. Eccard  and  Muratori  have  indeed 
questioned  his  authority,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  his  testimony  suspicious.  But  Siege- 
bcrf  of  Gemblours,  and  Alberic  the  author  of- 
the  chronicle  of  Ferfe,  (who  could  not  have 
transcribed  from  Luitprand).  confirm  his  ac- 
count of  the  profligate  lives  of  these  base 
females. — Schl.  Luitprand's  narrative  of 
the  elevation  of  John  X.,  as  translated  by 
Bower,  (Lives  of  ihe  Popes,  vol.  v.,  p.  90), 
is  as  follows  :  "  In  those  days,  Peter  arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna,  (esteemed  the  fizst  aiclli>. 
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very  bad  man,  is  commended  for  one  deed ;  he  successfully  attacked  and 
vanquished  the  Saracens,  who  occupied  a  fortified  mountain  [on  the  banks 
of  the]  Garigbano,  But  Maroziaj  the  daughter  of  Theodora  and  wife  of 
AlheriCf  was  inimical  to  him.  Therefore  on  the  death  of  her  husband  AU 
beric,  when  she  had  married  Wido  [or  Guido]  marquis  of  Tuscany,  she 
persuaded  her  new  husband  to  seize  her  mother's  lover,  A.D.  928,  and  to 
imprison  and  kill  him.  Leo  VI.  next  succeeded  ;  and  he  dying  after  six 
months,  was  followed  by  Sifiphen  VII.  After  two  years  or  A.D.  931, 
Stephen  died,  and  Maroxia  procured  for  her  very  young  son  John  XI., 
whom  she  had  by  the  Roman  pontiff  Sergius  III.,  an  elevation  to  the  chair 
of  Saint  Peter  and  the  government  of  the  church.(6) 

§  4.  John  XL,  who  was  raised  to  supreme  power  iix  the  church  by  the 
aid  of  his  mother,  lost  it  again  in  the  year  933,  through  the  enmity  of  AU 
heric  his  uterine  brother.  For  Alberic^  being  offended  with  his  stepfa- 
ther, Hugo  king  of  Italy,  to  whom  Maroxia  was  married  after  the  death 
of  Widoy  expelled  Hugo  from  Rome,  and  confined  both  his  mother  and 
his  brother  the  pontiff  in  a  prison,  where  John  died  A.D*  936.  The  four 
pontiffs,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of  the  church  tiU  the  year 
956,  namely  Leo  VII.,  Stephen  VIII.,  Marinus  II.,  and  Agapetus^  are  repre- 
sented as  better  men  than  John ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  reigned  more 
tranquilly.  But  on  the  death  of  Agapetus  A.D.  956,  Alberic  II.  the  con- 
sul of  Rome,  who  controlled  every  thing  there  by  his  influence  and  wealth, 
raised  his  own  son  OctatduSf  yet  a  youth,  to  the  pontificate.  This  youth, 
utterly  unworthy  of  the  office,  assumed  the  name  of  John  XII.,  and  thus 
introduced  the  custom,  which  continues  to  the  present  day  among  the  Ro- 
man pontifis,  of  changing  their  name  on  their  elevation  to  that  ofBce.(7) 

§  5.  The  exit  of  John  XII.  was  as  unfortunate  as  his  promotion  had 


e{MMopal  see  after  that  of  Rome),  used  fre- 
aaently  to  send  to  Rome  a  deacon  named 
J<^  to  pay  his  obeisance  to  his  holiness. 
As  the  deacon  was  a  very  comely  and  per- 
sonable man,  Theodora  falling  passionately 
in  love  with  him,  ensaffed  him  in  a  criminal 
intrigue  with  her.  While  they  lived  thus 
together,  the  bishop  of  Bologna  died,  and 
j3m  had  interest  enough  to  get  himself 
elected  in  his  room.  But  the  archbishop  of 
Ravenna  dying  before  he  was  consecrated, 
Theodora  persuaded  him  to  exchange  the 
see  of  Bologna  for  that  of  Ravenna ;  and  he 
was  accordingly,  at  her  request,  ordained  by 
pope  Lando^  archbishop  of  that  city.  Lando 
died  soon  after,  and  upon  his  death,  Theo- 
dora exerting  all  her  interest,  as  she  could 
not  live  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  miles 
from  her  lover,  got  him  preferred  to  tlie 
pontifical  chair.'* — Luitprand,  lib.  ii.,  cap. 
13.  See  also  Fleury,  Histoire  de  I'Eglise, 
livreliv.,M9— T'r.] 

(6)  Marozia  is  a  woman  infamous  in  the 
view  of  all  historians  ancient  and  modem. 
It  is  said,  ibat  the  pontiff  John  XI.  her  son, 
was  the  fruit  of  an  illicit  intercourse  with 
Sergiut  II L  Yet  one  writer,  Jo.  Geo.  Ec- 
€ard,  in  his  Ongines  Guelphicae,  torn.  L,  lib. 

Vol.  II.— Q 


ii.,  p.  131,  dares  to  vindicate  her  character, 
and  to  represent  Sergius  as  being  her  first 
husband.  I  say  daree,  for  it  is  audacious  to 
acquit  without  proof  or  reason,  a  woman 
whose  actions  condemn  her,  and  show  her  to 
be  destitute  of  all  integrity  and  virtue. 

(7)  [Dr.  Moeheim  is  incorrect  in  asseiting, 
that  Alberic  himself  raised  his  son  to  the  pon- 
tificate. This  patrician  and  prince  of  Rome, 
wa9  in  fact  a  tyrant  who  had  inregularly 
usurped  the  supremacy  at  Rome,  but  he  died 
in  the  year  954,  and  while  Agapetus  was 
still  living ;  so  that  he  transmitted  to  his  son, 
only  what  he  himself  possessed,  the  civil  do- 
minion of  the  city.  On  the  death  of  Ago- 
pehu,  in  the  year  956,  Octavius  was  advised 
by  his  friends  to  place  himself  in  St.  Peter's 
chair ;  and  this  he  found  not  difficult  to  ac- 
complish, although  his  age  rendered  him  un- 
lit for  the  place,  for  he  was  perhaps  not  then 
nineteen  years  old.  He  was  the  first  pope, 
so  far  as  is  known,  that  changed  his  name. 
Yet  it  was  only  in  spiritual  affairs  that  he  as- 
sumed the  name  of  John;  in  all  worldly 
matters,  he  still  retained  his  former  name. 
See  Murateri,  ad  ann.  054  and  956. — 
ScU.^ 
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been  scandalous.  Being  very  uneasy  under  the  haughty  goyemment  of 
Berengarius  II.  king  of  Italy,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  OUo  the  Great  king 
of  Germany,  A.D.  96Q,  inviting  him  to  march  an  army  into  Italy,  and 
rescue  the  church  and  the  commonwealth  from  cruel  tyranny  ;  and  prom- 
ised,  if  he  would  do  this,  to  invest  him  with  the  insignia  and  confer  on  him 
the  title  of  emperor  of  the  Romans.  Otto  came  accordingly,  with  his  for- 
ces, and  was  declared  emperor  of  Rome,  by  John,  in  the  year  962.  But 
the  pontiff  soon  after  repented  of  what  he  had  done ;  and,  although  he  had 
bound  himself  by  solemn  oath  to  the  emperor,  he  formed  a  coalition  with 
Adalbert  the  son  of  Berengarku,  against  Otio,  The  emperor  therefore 
returned  to  Rome  the  next  year,  and  assembled  a  council,  in  which  John 
was  accused  of  numerous  crimes  and  perhaps  also  proved  guilty,  and  for- 
mally deposed ;  Leo  VIII.  being  appointed  to  his  place.(8)  When  Otto  had 
left  the  city,  John  came  to  Rome  A.D.  964,  assembled  another  council, 
and  condemned  the  emperor's  pontiff;  but  he  soon  after  died  a  miserable 
death.(9)  After  his  exit,  the  Romans  elected  Benedict  V.,  but  the  empe- 
ror  carried  him  away  to  Hamburg,  where  he  died.  (10) 

§  6.  The  Roman  pontiffs  after  Leo  VIIL  who  died  A.D.  966,  down  to 
Gerbert  or  Sylvester  II.  at  the  end  of  the  century,  were  in  different  degrees 
meritorious  and  successful ;  but  no  one  of  them  deserved  high  commen- 
dation. Johfi  XIII.  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  by  the  influence 
of  Otto  the  Great,  A.D.  965.  He  had  but  just  entered  on  his  functions, 
when  he  was  driven  from  Rome ;  but  the  next  year  the  emperor  arriving 
in  Italy,  he  was  restored  to  liis  chair,  and  held  it  peaceably  till  his  death 
in  972.  His  successor  Benedict  VI.  was  miserably  strangled  in  a  prison, 
into  which  he  was  thrown  in  the  year  974  by  CrescerUius  the  son  of  the 
very  noted  Theodora,  For  upon  the  death  of  Otto  the  Great  A.D.  9739 
the  Romans,  who  had  been  awed  by  his  power  and  severity,  relapsed  into 
their  former  licentiousness  and  disorderly  violence.  After  Benedict,  Fran- 
CO  a  Roman,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Boniface  VII.,  held  the  pontifical 
chair  for  a  short  time  only ;  for.  at  the  end  of  a  month  he  was  driven  from 
Rome  ;  and  Bonus  II.,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  but  his  name,  succeed- 
ed) [The  cbaTges  against  John  XII.  were,  of  the  city  to  spend  the  night  in  criminal 
that  he  had  said  mass  without  eommanica-  converse  with  a  married  woman.  There  he 
ting ;  that  he  had  ordained  a  deacon  in  a  sta-  received  a  wound,  perhaps  from  the  injured 
ble ;  that  he  had  taken  money  for  ordina-  husband,  of  which  be  died  eight  days  after, 
tions ;  and  had  ordained  as  a  bishop  a  child  Fieury,  Histoire  Eccles.,  livre  hri.,  ^  10,  on 
only  ten  years  old ;  that  he  carried  on  amours  the  authority  of  iMttprand. — Tr.} 
with  various  females,  one  of  whom  had  been  (10)  In  this  history  of  the  pontiffs  of  this 
his  father's  concubine ;  that  he  turned  the  century,  I  have  consulted  the  originsl  au- 
holy  palace  into  a  brothel ;  that  he  was  given  thorities,  most  of  which  are  given  by  Mura- 
to  huntine ;  that  he  had  put  out  ihe  eyes  of  tori  in  his  Scriptores  rerum  Italicar.,  and  I 
his  godfather  ;  and  had  castrated  one  of  the  have  also  examined  the  writings  of  others 
cardinals ;  that  he  had  set  several  houses  on  who  have  consulted  the  sources  of  hiforma- 
fire ;  and  had  frequently  been  seen  clad  in  tion,  namely  Baronmty  Peter  de  Morca^  8i- 
armour,  with  a  sword  by  his  side;  that  he  ^om'iMde  regno  Italie,  with  the  learned  notes 
•bad  drunken  to  the  health  of  the  devil ;  that  of  Jos.  Anton.  Saxhuy  Mwratori^s  Arnales 
in  playing  dice,  he  had  invoked  Jufntety  Ve-  Italic,  Pagl,  and  others.  The  general  cor- 
fttt«,  and  other  pagan  deities ;  that  he  never  rectness  of  these  statements,  no  one  can 
ttid  matins,  or  any  other  canonical  hours,  and  doubt;  yet  many  parts  of  this  history  nn- 
never  signed  himself  with  the  sign  of  the  doubtedly  need  more  light ;  and  that  it  may 
croes.  See  Bower'*  Lives  of  the  Popes,  have  been  corrapted  by  the  partialities  oi  the 
vol.  v.,  p.  108,  109. — TV.]  writer*  on  whom  we  have  to  depend,  cannot 

(9)  [On  a  certain  evening,  he  retired  oat    be  denied. 
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ed  to  the  chair.  Bonus  died  in  975,  and  Benedict  VII.  gorerned  the  Ro- 
mish  church  very  quietly  during  nine  years,  or  till  A.D.  984.  His  proe- 
perous  reign  was  probably  to  t^  ascribed  altogether  to  the  wealth  and  in- 
fluence of  the  family  from  which  he  originated.  For  he  was  the  grandson 
of  that  AlheriCy  who  had  been  so  powerful  a  prince  or  tyrant  rather  at 
Rome. 

§  7.  His  successor  John  XIV.,  previously  bishop  of  Payia,  was  destitute 
of  the  support  derived  from  family,  and  was  abandoned  by  OUo  III.,  by 
whose  influence  he  had  been  elected.  Hence  his  end  was  tragical ;  for 
Boniface  VII.,  who  had  thrust  himself  into  the  see  of  Rome  in  the  year 
974,  and  being  soon  after  expelled  had  retired  to  Constantinople,  now  re- 
turned to  Rome,  cast  John  into  prison,  and  there  despatched  him.  Yet 
Boniface's  prosperity  was  of  short  duration ;  for  he  died  but  six  months 
after.  He  was  succeeded  by  John  XV.,  who  by  many  is  denominatied 
John  XVI.  on  account  of  another  John^  whom  they  represent  as  reigning 
at  Rome  four  months.  This  John  XV.  or  *XVI.  governed  the  church  du- 
ring  almost  eleven  years,  from  A.D.  985  to  996,  with  as  much  prosperity 
as  the  troubled  state  of  the  Roman  affairs  would  permit ;  which  was  owing, 
not  so  much  to  his  personal  virtues  and  prudence,  as  to  his  Roman  birth 
and  to  the  nobility  of  his  house.  Of  course,  his  German  successor  Grego- 
ry v.,  whom  the  emperor  Otto  III.  commanded  the  Romans  to  elect  A.D. 
996,  was  not  equally  prosperous.  For  the  Roman  consul  Crescens  ex- 
pelled him  the  city,  and  placed  John  XVI.,  who  before  was  called  Phila^ 
gaihusy  at  the  head  of  the  church.  But  Otto  III.  returning  to  Italy  A.D. 
998,  with  an  army,  deprived  John  of  his  eyes,  his  nose,  and  his  ears  ;  and 
committing  him  to  prison,  restored  Gregory  to  the  chair.  And  Gregory 
dymg  soon  after,  the  emperor  raised  his  preceptor  and  friend^  the  celebra- 
ted Gerhert  or  Sylvester  II.,  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Romans.(ll) 

§  8.  Notwithstanding  these  perpetual  commotions,  and  the  reiterated 
crimes  and  contests  of  those  who  called  themselves  Christ's  vicegerents  on 
earth,  so  controlling  was  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  times,  that  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  Roman  pontifls  gradually  and  imperceptibly  ad- 
vanced.(12)     Otto  the  Great  indeed  introduced  a  law,  that  no  Roman  pon- 

(11)  The  history  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  gether  with  eight  abbots ;  and  he  com- 
of  this  period  is  very  barren  and  uninter-  manded  the  commissioners  to  proceed  nuld- 
esting ;  and  besides,  is  involved  in  consid-  ly  with  the  abbot  of  St.  Gall,  who  wa«  hit 
erable  uncertainty.  I  have  followed  for  the  kinsman.  Here  is  no  shadow  of  papal  jo* 
most  part  Ludov.  Ant.  MuratorVs  Annales  risdiction.  (See  Ekkehart^  de  casibns  S. 
Italiae,  and  Danid  Papehroch*s  Conatas  GaUi,  cap.  xi.)  Yet  the  popes  laid  hold  of 
Chronologico-Historicus  de  Romanis  Pon-  various  occasions  to  extend  their  power 
tificibas,  which  is  prefixed  to  his  Acta  Sane-  over  monasteries.  Thus  we  read  of  Syl- 
tor.  Mail.  vester  II.  that  he  arbitrarily  declared  the 

(12)  [Yet  no  traces  of  any  dominion  of  monastery  of  Lorsheim  free  from  other  jn- 
the  popes  over  the  monasteries,  are  as  yet  risdiction  ;  and  ordered,  that  whenever  the 
discoverable.  In  the  year  968,  the  monas-  monks  deviated  from  their  rale,  they  should 
tery  of  St.  Gall  was  visited  by  imperial  be  corrected  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  if 
commissioners.  The  abbot  of  Ricbehaa  this  was  not  effectual,  the  emperor  should 
hid  complained  of  the  monks  there,  to  Hed-  be  called  upon.  (Regie  potestati  deputa- 
wig  the  widowed  duchess  of  Suahia ;  and  rentur.)  See  MahiUon,  Annales  Oro.  S. 
through  her  the  complaint  reached  the  im-  Bened.,  sacul.  v.,  p.  43.— So  also  in  the 
peiial  court.  The  emperor  appointed  for  year  973,  the  pope  called  the  monastery  of 
this  visitation  eight  biahops,  of  whom  Henry  Corvey,  whose  privileges  had  been  estab- 
«f  Treves  was  the  first  commissioner,  to-  liiliad  by  the  empenn  (Hto,  a  daughter  of 
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tiff  should  be  created  without  the  knowledge  and  conaent  of  the  emperor :  and 
this  regulation  continued,  as  all  admit,  from  his  time  till  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. And  this  emperor  as  well  as  his  son  and  grandson  of  the  same  name, 
held  uniformly  their  right  of  supremacy  over  the  city  Rome  and  its  terri- 
tory, as  well  as  over  the  Roman  pontiff;  as  is  demonstrable  by  many  ex- 
amples. And  the  more  intelligent  bishops  likewise,  of  France,  Grermany, 
ana  Italy,  were  on  their  guard  throughout  the  century,  to  prevent  the  Ro- 
mish  bishop  from  arrogating  to  himself  alone  legislative  power  in  the  church. 
But  still  the  pontiffs  sometimes  openly  and  directly,  and  sometimes  by 
stratagems,  invaded  the  rights  both  of  emperors  and  kings,  and  likewise 
of  the  bishops  ;(13)  and  there  were  some  among  the  bishops,  who  wero 
their  adulators  and  favoured  their  designs.  It  has  been  observed  by  learn- 
ed men,  that  there  were  bishops  in  this  century,  though  never  before,  who 
called  tlie  pontiffs  bishops  of  the  vorld  instead  of  bishops  of  Rome  ;  and 
that  some  even  among  the  French  clergy  conceded,  what  had  never  been 
heard  of^  that  bishops  receive  all  their  power  from  God  indeed^  but  only  through 
St.  PeUr.{U) 

§  9.  The  inferior  bishops  eagerly  copied  after  the  example  of  the  prin- 
cipal bishop,  by  labouring  to  extend  their  authority.  From  the  times  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  sons,  many  bishops  and  abbots  had  obtained  for  their 
tenants  and  estates,  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  counts  and  oth- 
er magistrates,  and  moreover  from  all  imposts  and  taxes.  But  in  this  cen- 
tury they  laboured  to  obtain  also  civil  jurisdiction  over  the  cities  and  dis- 
tricts of  country  subject  to  them,  and  coveted  the  functions  of  dukes,  mar- 
quises, and  counts.(15)  For  whereas  violent  contests  respecting  jurisdic- 
tion and  other  things,  frecjuently  sprung  up  between  the  dukes,  the  govern- 

the  apostolic  tee,  and  aubject  only  to  it  8hiatori«,jp.  54. — And  in  the  year  946,  the 
The  great  lords  in  the  mean  time,  exercised  emperor  Otto  bestowed  on  the  monastery  of 
sovereign  power  in. ecclesiastical  things  un-  Gebibloura  the  control  of  the  market  and  of 
restrained,  in  Spain,  in  Germany,  in  Eng-  coinage,  the  free  election  of  their  own  abbots 
land,  in  Italy,  in  Hungary,  dtc.  The  Ger-  and  adyocstea,  and  the  right  of  erecting  for- 
man  churches  possessed  also  the  right  of  tifications.  See  MahiUoHj  Annal.  Ord.  S. 
electing  their  own  bishops ;  and  the  popes  Bened.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  48.5, 486.  In  like  man- 
acknowledged  the  right  of  the  German  ner,  Otto  II.  conferred  on  MUo  bishop  of 
kings  to  give  investiture  to  their  bishops.  Minden,  the  right  of  coining  money.  Chron. 
See  HardmrCt  ConciHs,  tom.  yi.,  pt.  i.,  p.  episco.  Mindens.,  p.  166,  167,  in  Leibmtz** 
153,  dLc,  where  pope  John  X.  says  expli-  Sicriptores  Brunsw.,  tom.  ii.  And  likewise 
citly:  Cumpriscaconsuetudoyigeat,i(<ftu^  Adal'ag  archbishop  of  Hamburg,  received 
bu  alicui  clerieo  epigcopatum  conferre  de*  from  the  munificence  of  Otto  great  power, 
heat,  nut  rex,  cui  divinitus  sceptra  collata  and  direct  civil  dominion,  namely  the  judi- 
sunt — hoc  muUo  mode  esse  potest,  ut  ab-  cial  power,  the  right  to  levy  toUa  and  to  coin 
sjue  regali  prteeeptione  in  qualibet  parochia  money,  and  in  abort  whatever  related  to  the 
£pi8copus  sit  consecratus. — Schl/^  royal  finance,  to  the  excloaion  of  all  royal 

(13)  Examples  are  adduced,  in  the  His-  functionsries  from  these  affairs.  See  Lam" 
toire  du  droit  ecclesiastique  Francis,  tooL  beeinu,  Orig.  Hamburg.,  p.  10,  11.  Pagi, 
i.f  p.  217,  ed.  in  Svo.  Criu  ad  Baron.  Annal.,  ann.  988,  ^  1,  2. — 

(14)  The  Benedictine  monka,  in  Histoire  Sckl.  Pagi  slso  tells  us,  (from  Wt/tcAtni, 
litteraire  de  la  France,  tom.  yi.,  p.  78,  79,  lib.  i.,  and  the  Chron.  Belgic.  Magn  ),  that 
98,  186,  &c.  similar  powers  were  granted  by  Otto  I.  to 

(15)  [Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  and  Mentz,  and 
regulation  of  tolls  and  coinage,  which  some  to  the  bishopric  of  Spire  and  Minden.  He 
of  them  obtained.  Thua,  for  example,  the  adds  however,  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  bish- 
archbishopric  of  Treves  obtained  these  rights  ops  to  preside  personalty  in  the  temporal 
from  kin?  Letoia,  A.D.  902.  See  Brower^a  courts,  bat  only  by  their  deputies. — TV.J 
Annal.  Tievir.,  lib.  iz.,  and  i[oA/er'<  Reich- 
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OTS  of  cities,  or  the  counts  and  marquises,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  bishops 
on  the  other,  these  latter  taking  advantage  of  favourable  occasions,  left  no 
means  unattempted  to  secure  to  themselves  those  high  offices ;  and  the 
kings  and  emperors  not  unfrequently  granted  their  petitions,  sometimes  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  the  contentions  and  broils  among  the  civil  and  mil- 
itary magistrates,  sometimes  from  their  reverence  for  religion,  and  some- 
times with  a  view  to  augment  their  own  power  by  means  of  the  bishops. 
And  hence  it  was,  that  from  this  time  onward,  so  many  bishops  and  abbots 
were  to  be  seen  sustaining  characters  entirely  foreign  from  their  sacred 
functions,  and  enjoying  the  rank  of  dukes,  marquises,  counts,  and  vis- 
counts.(16) 

§  10.  Besides  their  ignorance  which  was  extreme,(17)  the  body  of  the 
Latin  clergy  were  chargeable  with  two  great  vices,  which  are  deplored  by 
most  of  the  writers  of  those  times ;  namely,  concubinage  and  simony.  In 
the  first  place,  not  only  the  priests  but  the  monks  also,  every  where  con- 
nected themselves  with  women,  some  indeed  in  a  lawful  way,  but  others  in 
an  unlawful  manner ;  and  with  these  wives  and  concubines  and  the  children 
born  of  them,  they  squandered  the  property  of  the  church.(18)  In  the  next 
place,  there  was  scarcely  any  such  thing,  as  the  regular  and  canonical  eZec- 
Hon  of  bishops  and  abbots  ;  but  the  kings,  princes,  and  nobles,  either  con- 
ferred  the  sacred  offices  on  their  friends  and  ministers  for  whom  they  had 
partiality,  or  sold  them  to  the  highest  bidders.  (19)  And  hence,  frequently 
men  the  most  unfit  and  flagitious,  sometimes  soldiers,  civil  magistrates,  and 
counts,  were  invested  with  spiritual  offices  of  the  highest  dignity  and  influ- 
ence. In  the  following  century,  Gregory  VIL  endeavoured  to  cure  both  of 
these  evils. 

§  11.  Among  the  Greek  and  Oriental  monks  there  was  more  appear- 
ance  of  religion  and  decorum,  but  among  the  Latin  monks  at  the  begin- 

(16)  hudm.  Thomojuin^  in  his  Disciplina  htTe  a  written  exposition  of  the  Creed  and 
eccleeis  veins  et  nova,  torn,  iii.,  lib.  i.«  cap.  the  Ti0rd*8  prayer,  and  to  make  himaelf  so  far 
28,  p.  89,  has  collected  much  matter,  in  or-  master  of  both  as  to  be  able  to  explain  or  at 
der  to  evince  that  the  functions  of  dukes  and  leaat  to  repeat  them  to  hia  flock  ;  and  to  un- 
coants  were  sustained  by  bishops  as  early  as  dcrstand  well,  or  at  least  he  able  to  repeat  cor- 
the  fUM/A  century.  And  some  of  the  bish-  rectly  the  prayers  and  the  oflice  of  the  mass ; 
ops  pretend  to  trace  the  origin  of  their  secu-  and  he  expressed  his  wish,  that  they  miffht 
kr  power  back  to  the  e^A/A  century.  But  I  be  able  not  only  to  read  the  lessons  called 
greatly  mistake,  if  any  indubitable  instance  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel,  but  also  to  give  a 
can  be  produced  of  earlier  date  than  the  tenth  literal  explanation  of  them.  —  Tr.'\ 
century.  (18)  That  this  custom  commenced  in  the 

(17)  RathtriuB,  in  his  Itinerarium,  (pub-  beginning  of  this  century,  appears  from  Or- 
lished  bv  Dackier^  Spicileg ,  torn,  i ,  p.  381),  dmc  Vttalis  and  others,  and  particularly 
•ays  of  the  priests  of  Verona :  sciscitatus  de  from  an  epistle  of  ManHo,  bishop  of  Chap 
fide  illorum,  inveni  plurioios  neque  ipsum  Ions;  published  by  Jo.  Mabillon,  AnalecU 
sapere  symliolum,  qui  fuisse  creditur  Apos-  voter.,  p.  429,  ed.  nova.  Of  the  Italian 
toiorum.  [The  same  writer  gives  us  (p.  monks,  who  supported  wives  and  concubines 
376)  a  copy  of  the  charge  which  he  issued  and  thus  misused  the  church  propeny.  see 
to  the  presbyters  of  his  diocese,  Verona.  Hugo^  de  monasterii  Farfensis  destnictionc ; 
In  this  charge  he  requires  all  priests  to  be  in  Muratori^*  Antiqq.  Ilal.  medii  evi,  torn, 
able  to  repeal  the  three  creedi,  namely  the  vi.,  p.  278,  dtc. 

Apostles',  the  Nicene.  and  the  Athanasian;         (19)  Very  noticeable  examples  and  testi- 

and  moreover  to  come  severally  and  repeat  monies  may  be  seen  in  the  Gallia  Christiana, 

them  before  him.    He  also  calls  upon  them,  torn.  t.,p  23, 37,  torn,  ii.,  p.  173, 179.     See 

to  consider  why  the  Ixnd's  day  is'  so  named ;  also  Abio't  .Apologeticum  ;  subjoined  to  the 

and  if  they  do  not  know,  to  make  inquiry  and  Codex  Canon.  Hthnei,  p.  398  ;  and  MaMl' 

learn.    He  likewise  diiecU  each  of  them  to  Ion,  Amuiles  Bened.,  torn,  v.,  and  others. 
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ning  of  this  century,  discipline  was  so  low,  that  most  of  them  did  not  evon 
know  that  the  rule  they  had  hound  themselves  to  follow,  was  called  the  rule 
of  St,  Benedict*  To  this  evil  a  remedy  not  altogether  unsuccessful  was 
applied  by  Odo,  a  French  nobleman,  who  was  a  learned  and  devout  man  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  that  age.  Being  made  abbot  of  Clugni^  in  Bur- 
gundia  a  province  of  France,  after  the  death  of  BemOf  A.D.  927,  he  not 
only  obliged  his  monks  to  live  according  to  their  rule,  but  likewise  bound 
them  to  observe  additional  rites  and  regulations,  which  had  an  air  of  sane, 
tity  but  w^re  in  reality  trivial,  as  well  as  onerous  and  inconvenient.  (20) 
This  new  form  of  monastic  life  procured  for  its  author  great  fame  and  hon- 
our, and  in  a  short  time  it  was  propagated  over  all  Europe.  For  very 
many  of  the  ancient  monasteries  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Britain,  and 
Spain,  adopted  the  discipline  of  Clugni ;  and  the  new  monasteries  that  wero 
erected,  were  by  their  founders  subjected  to  the  same  discipline.  Thus 
was  formed  in  the  next  century  the  venerable  order  of  Clugniy  or  that  body 
of  associated  Cluniacensians,  which  was  so  widely  extended  and  so  re- 
nowned for  its  wealth  and  power.{21) 

§  12.  The  more  distinguished  writers  of  this  century  are  easily  enu- 
merated. Among  the  Greeks  was  Simeon  Magixterj  chancellor  of  Con- 
stantinople.  He  transcribed  the  earlier  written  lives  of  the  Sainted  for  the 
sake  of  giving  them  a  better  form,  and  clothing  them  in  a  better  style ;  for 
which  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Metaphrastes*(22)    But  in  digesting,  pol- 


(SO)  See  Jo.  MttiUlan,  Aniwles  Beiied.v 
torn,  iii.,  p.  3d6,  &c.,  and  Prttfatio  ad  Acta 
Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.,  8«ecul.  v.,  p.  xzyIm  ^. 
MabUlon  treats  largely  of  Bemo,  the  first 
abbot  of  Clugni  and  the  founder  of  the  order 
of  Clagni,  in  his  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened., 
asc.  v.,  p.  66,  and  of  (klo„  ibid.,  p.  122, 
&c.  The  general  history  of  the  order  of 
Giiigiii.  is  neatly  written  by  Hipp,  Hdyotj 
Hiatoire  dea  Onires  reHgieuses.  torn.  ▼.,  p. 
184,  drc.  The  present  state  of  Clugni  is 
described  by  MturUne,  Voyage  litter,  de  deux 
Benf  dtctins,  pt.  i.,  p.  237,  &c. 

(21)  I  am  miataken,  if  moat  of  the  writers 
on  ecclesiastical  history  have  not  misappre- 
hended the  import  of  the  word  order,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Cluniacenaians,  Cistersians,  and 
others.  For  they  tske  it  to  mean  a  new 
monastic  itutiluU,  or  a  new  tec/  of  monks ; 
in  which  they  mistake,  by  confounding  the 
modem  use  of  the  term  with  its  ancient  moan- 
ing. Tlie  term  order  as  used  by  the  writers 
of  that  sve,  at  first  aignified  merely  some  par- 
ticulsr  form  of  monoMiic  discipUiu.  But 
from  this  use  of  ibe  word,  another  grsduaUy 
arose  :  for  the  word  order  denoted  a  oociehf 
or  sssociation  of  msny  monssteries,  acknowU 
edging  one  head  and  following  the  same 
rates  of  life.  The  order  of  Clupu  was  not 
s  new  monastic  sect,  Ike  the  orders  of  Car^ 
thutians,  Domtnuan^,  and  Franciseans;  but 
it  denoted,  first,  that  mode  of  living  which 
Odo  prescribed  to  the  Benedictine  monks  of 
Clugni ;  and  then,  the  whole  number  of  moi>* 
aaterias  in  different  pans  of  Europe  which 


embraced  the  regulations  of  Clneni,  and  uni' 
ted  in  a  kind  of  aasociation,  of  which  the  ab^ 
bot  of  Clugni  in  France  was  the  head. 

(22)  See  Leo  AlUUiui,  de  Symeonum 
scriptis,  p.  24.  &c.  Jo.  BoUand,  Praefatio 
ad  Acu  Sanctorum,  Antw.,  ^  iii.,  p.  vi., 
dtc.  [Simeon  Metapfarastes  was  of  noble 
birth,  and  a  man  of  both  genius  and  learn- 
ing. The  emperor  Leo  made  him  his  prin- 
cipal secretary,  patrician,  loflothetes  or  hiffh 
chancellor,  and  master  of  ue  palace.  He 
flourished  about  A.D.  901 ;  and  devoted  hia 
time,  when  the  bnainess  of  his  offices  did 
not  prevent,  to  the  rewriting  of  the  lives  of 
the  saints.  How  many  narratives  he  revi- 
sed, or  composed  anew,  it  is  difficolt  to 
state ;  becauae  the  religious  biographiea  of 
subsequent  writers  have  been  ascribed  to 
him.  Of  the  661  narratives  long  and  short, 
which  have  been  attributed  to  him,  Leo  Al- 
lattM  supposes  122  are  actually  of  his  re- 
viaion^  444  he  attributes  to  other  authors 
whom  he  names,  and  96  he  thinks  are  not 
SrnuoiCs,  but  he  cannot  ascertain  to  whom 
they  ahould  be  attribated.>^Many  of  the 
genuine  narratives  of  Simeon,  .have  found 
their  way  into  the  large  collections  of  Svrius 
and  Bollaand ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
whole  were  never  printed.-^Besides  th^e 
revised  bicmphies,  a  nnmber  of  orations, 
epistles,  and  snort  poems,  hymns,  dee.,  are 
extant  as  the  productions  of  Simium.  See 
Cave^M  Historia  Litterar..  torn,  ii.,  and  FNm^ 
ru,  Histoire  de  i'EgUse,  livre  Iv.,  ^31. — 
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ishiog,  and  embellishing  these  lives  of  Saints,  he  is  said  to  have  enlarged 
the  original  narratives  by  the  addition  of  many  of  his  own  fictions  and  silly 
tales.  Nicon  an  Armenian  monk,  has  left  us  a  tract  on  the  religion  of  the  Ar- 
menians, which  is  not  contemptible. (23)  The  two  authors  of  Caienc^  Olym^ 
piodorus  and  (Ecumemus,  are  placed  by  some  in  this  century ;  but  it  is 
wholly  on  conjectural  grounds.(24)  With  better  reasons,  Suidas  the  famous 
lexicographer,  is  placed  among  the  writers  of  this  centur}%(25)  The  most 
distinguished  author  among  the  Arabian  Christians,  was  Eutychius  bishop 
of  Alexandria ;  whose  Annaks  and  some  other  writings  are  still  extant.(26) 
§  18.  The  best  among  the  Latin  writers  was  Gerbert,  or  Sylvester  II.  the 
Roman  pontiff;  of  whom  we  have  spoken  before.(27)    The  rest  deserve  no 


(23)  [Nicon  was  bom  in  Pontus,  and  ed- 
ucated in  a  monastery  on  the  confines  of 
Pontas  and  Paphlagonia.  Aboat  the  year 
961,  his  abbot  sent  him  oat  as  a  Christian 
missionary ;  and  he  tnyelled  in  Armenia 
and  various  countries  of  the  East,  and  in 
Gieece.  He  was  accounted  a  saint,  and 
miracles  are  related  of  him.  His  book  de 
peuima.  reiigioM  Armenorum,  in  a  Latin 
translation,  is  extant  in  the  Bibliotbeca  Pa- 
tittiL^rr.] 

(S4)  For  an  acconnt  of  (Eeumtnhu  of 
Trieca,  see  emecially  BemA.  de  Montfau^ 
^on,  Biblioth.  Coislin.,  p.  274.  [(Ecununi- 
««,  bishop  of  Trieca  in  Thrace,  is  placed  in 
this  centary,  because  he  quotes  Photiut  who 
lived  in  the  ninth  century,  but  mentions  no 
later  writer.  His  brief  scholia  on  the  Acts 
of  the  i^MstJes  and  on  the  canonical  Epis- 
tles, are  all  borrowed  from  the  fathers  and 
especially  from  Ckrysatiom.  His  works 
were  printed  at  Paris,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  1631, 
%  torai  fol-^OlympiodoruSn  a  Greek  monk 
and  deacon  of  Alexandria,  of  uncertain  age, 
is  anifaor  of  an  exposition  of  the  book  of 
Ecelesiastes ;  printed,  Gr.  and  I.4it.,  in  the 
Ancfcnarinm  Petr.  Duceanum.  torn,  ii.,  p. 
608.  The  CuUna  on  Job  ascribed  to  him, 
is  more  probably  the  work  of  Niutatt  in  the 
middle  of  the  next  century.  It  was  pub- 
lished, Gr.  snd  Lat.,  by  Fr.  Juniitf,  Lond., 
1687,  fol.— TV.] 

(25)  [That  8uidas  lived  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  century,  is  inferred  from  his  compo- 
taliooa  in  the  article  'Ade^,  which  all  ter- 
minate with  the  reiffR  of  the  emperor  John 
Zimueeft  who  died  of  poison  A.D.  975. 
His  Dictionary,  which  is  a  kind  of  historical 
and  literary  emcyelapmiia,  was  best  published 
by  KutUr,  Cambr.,  1705, 3  vole.  foL— Tr.] 

(26)  See  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricnu.  Bibliogra- 
pbia  antaquaria,  p.  179,  and  Etueb.  Retuuif 
iat,  Historia  Patriarch.  Alexandr.,  p.  347. 
[Buiyehitu  was  a  native  of  £gypt,  and  the 
melchite  or  orthodox  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria, fiom  A.D.  968  to  950.  His  Arabic 
nsme  was  Said  Ibn  BtUrik,  that  is  Said 
thwrn  of  Bairik,    Smd  sigDifies  Jlappy, 


which  in  Greek  is  *Evrv;t7C  or  EtUyekiut, 
He  lived  unhappily  with  his  flock,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  75.  His  principal  work  is  his 
Annals,  from  the  creation  to  A.D.  937 : 
edited  by  E.  Pocock,  Arab,  and  Lat.,  Ox- 
ford, 1658,  4to,  He  also  wrote  a  history  of 
Sicily,  after  its  conquest  by  the  Saracens ; 
a  disputation  between  the  heterodox  and 
Christians,  in  opposition  to  the  Jacobites, 
and  some  medical  tracts ;  sll  of  which  still 
e-xist  in  manuscript. 

The  Greek  writers  of  this  century,  omit- 
ted by  Dr.  Mothetm^  are  the  following : 

John  Cameniota,  a  reader  in  the  church 
of  Thessalonica.  When  that  city  was  ta- 
ken and  plundered  by  the  Saracens  A.D. 
904,  John  was  made  priaoner,  and  carried 
to  Tarsus,  where  he  composed  a  full  and  in- 
teresting History  of  the  destruetiou  of  The*' 
salonica  and  of  his  own  sufferings.  It  was 
published,  Gr.  and  Lat ,  by  Leo  AllalitUf 
Syromict.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  180,  and  in  the  Corpus 
Hist.  Byzant.,  torn,  xvi.,  p.  240,  &c. 

Hyppo/yius  of  Thebes,  who  has  been 
confounded  with  Hyppolytus  Portuensis,  of 
the  third  century.  He  flourished  about 
A.D.  933.  A  Chronicon,  or  a  part  of  one 
composed  by  him,  was  published,  Greek  and 
I.Atin,  by  Hen.  Canisius,  T.iection.  Antiq., 
tome  iii.,  p.  35.  He  also,  it  is  probable, 
composed  the  brief  notices  of  the  twelve 
apoatles,  which  have  gone  under  the  name 
of  the  earlier  Hyppolytiu. 

Moses  Btir-Cepha,  bishop  of  Beth-Ra- 
man, and  suporviaor  of  the  churches  in  the 
regions  of  Babylonia.  He  lived  in  this 
century,  but  in  what  part  of  it  is  uncertain. 
He  composed  in  Syriac,  three  Books  de 
Paradiso;  otvuikichAndr.  Mnitius  published 
a  Latin  translation,  Antw..  1 568, 8vo  I'his 
tranalation  is  also  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.,  tom. 
xvii.,  p.  456. 

SisinnivSf  patriarch  of  Constantinople  A 
D.  994-997,  composed  a  tract  de  Nuptii* 
Consobrrnorum ;  which  is  in  Leunclavius, 
Jus  Gr.  et  Rom.,  lib.  iii.,  p.  197.— TV.] 

(27)  [See  the  preceding  chapter,  ^  7»  8, 
and  note  Ud),  p.  118.— 2>.] 
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higher  character  than  that  of  indifferent  writers.  Odo,  who  laid  the  found- 
ation of  the  Cluniacensian  association  or  order,  has  left  some  writings, 
which  have  few  marks  of  genius  and  discernment,  but  many  of  supersti- 
tion.(28)  Some  tracts  of  Ratherius  of  Verona  are  extant,  which  indicate 
a  mind  of  good  powers,  and  imbued  with  the  love  of  justice  and  integrity.(29) 
Atio  of  Vercelli,  composed  a  tract  on  ecclesiastical  grievances^  which  throws 
light  on  the  state  of  those  times.(30)  Dunstan  an  Englishman,  compiled 
for  the  benefit  of  monks  a  Harmony  of  monastic  rules.(Sl )  Aelfric  of  Can- 
terbury, deserved  well  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  Britain,  by  a  variety  of 
tracts. (32)  Burchard  bishop  of  Worms,  aided  the  study  of  canon  law,  by 
a  volume  of  Decreta  in  twenty  Books.  But  he  was  not  the  sole  compiler ; 
for  he  was  aided  by  Olbert.(SS)     Odilo  of  Lyons,  has  left  us  some  frigid 


(28)  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  torn, 
vi.,  p.  229.  [His  life,  written  by  John  one 
of  his  intimate  friends,  in  three  Books,  and 
the  samd  revised  by  Nalgod  two  centuries 
after,  are  in  MabiUony  Acta  i^anctor.  ord. 
Bened.,  torn,  vii.,  or  ssecul.  vi.,  p.  150- 
199 ;  to  which  Mabillon  prefixed  a  full  ac- 
count, composed  by  himself;  ibid.,  p.  124, 
6lc.  He  was  a  Frenchman,  brought  up  in 
the  court  of  William  duke  of  Aquitain,  and 
educated  at  Tours  and  Paris.  He  early  be- 
came a  monk,  and  a  great  admirer  of  St. 
Martin  of  Tours.  From  the  year  912,  till 
his  death  in  942.  he  was  engaged  in  tesch- 
ing  school,  presiding  in  monasteries,  making 
journeys  to  Rome  and  Paris,  &c.,  on  public 
business.  His  works  are  seversl  legends, 
concerning  St.  Martin,  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
&c.,  a  life  of  St.  Gerarld  count  of  Orleans, 
an  abridgment  of  Gregory*s  Morals  on  Job, 
in  twenty-five  Books,  and  devotional  pieces. 
They  arc  all  published  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr., 
torn.  xvii. — Tr.l 

(29)  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  torn, 
vi.,  p.  339.  [See  note  (11)  on  the  prece- 
ding chapter,  p.  1 17. — Tr.^ 

(30)  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  torn, 
vi.,  p.  281.  [Atto  Seeundus  was  a  native 
of  Ijombardy,  a  man  of  learning  and  virtue, 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  age.  Au- 
gustine was  his  favourite  author.  He  pre- 
sided over  the  church  of  Vercelli  from  A.D. 
945  till  his  death  in  960.  His  works  were 
republished,  more  complete,  in  2  vols,  fol, 
Vercelli,  1 769.  They  comprise  a  collection 
of  Canons  and  ecclesiastical  Statutes  for  the 
use  of  his  church ;  de  pressuris  ecclesiasti- 
cis,  in  three  parts ;  (on  the  bishops'  courts, 
their  ordinations ;  and  de  facultatibas  eccle- 
aiarum);  several  Homilies;  and  a  Yerbal 
Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul. — Tr.] 

(31)  [St.  Dunatan  was  bom  in  Somerset, 
educated  at  Glastonbury,  where  he  became  a 
monk  and  afterwards  abbot.  He  served  sev- 
eral years  at  court,  was  bishop  of  Worcester 
A.D.  956,  bishop  of  1x>ndon  in  958,  and  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  from  961  to  966.    He 


was  a  most  zealous  promoter  of  monkery  and 
celibacy,  and  is  reported  to  have  wrought 
many  miracles.  His  Harmony  of  monsstic 
rules,  in  twelve  chapters,  was  published  by 
Reiner^  as  an  appendix  to  his  work  on  the 
antiquity  of  the  Benedictine  order  in  Eng- 
land, Duaci.  1626,  fol.  See  Hume's  Hist,  of 
England,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  94,  &c.  His  life 
-And  miracles  composed  by  Oshem^  a  monk 
of  Canterbury  in  the  eleventh  century,  with 
extracts  from  others,  may  be  seen  in  Mabil- 
lon, Acta  SS.  ord.  Bened.,  torn,  vii.,  or  sae- 
cul.  v.,  p.  654-715.~Tr.] 

(32)  [Aelfric  or  Elfric  or  Alfric^  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  from  A.D.  996  to 
1006,  was  a  monk  of  Abingdon,  and  (as 
Usher  supposes)  filled  several  other  offices 
in  the  church  during  forty  years,  before  he 
was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Most 
of  the  writings  generally  ascribed  to  him, 
are  by  some  ascribed  to  another  monk  of  the 
same  namo,  who  was  made  archbishop  of 
York,  and  died  A.D.  1051.  See  Henry 
Wharton^s  Dissert,  de  dv4)bus  Alfricis,  in 
bis  Anfflia  Sacra ;  and  MainUan^  Acta  Ssdc- 
tor.  ord.  Bened.,.  torn.  viii.,p.  61,  dec.  The 
works  ascribed  to  Aelfric  of  Csnterbury,  are 
a  Biblical  History  ;  a  Homily  on  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Chnst ;  (in  which  be  disproves 
transubstantiation) ;  an  Epistle  to  Wvlfin 
bishop  of  Sherburne  ;  another  to  WvJfsUun 
archbishop  of  York ;  a  Penitentiary ;  and 
an  Epistle  to  IVW/bi,  on  the  Ecclesiastical 
Canons.  These  have  been  published,  and 
most  of  them  in  Saxon  and  Latin.  Besides 
these,  there  exist  in  MS.  s  collection  of  eigh- 
ty sermons;  a  Saxon  Chronicle,  a  transla* 
tion  of  the  canons  of  the  Nicene  Council,  a 
translation  oi  St.  Gregory's  Dialogue,  with 
several  lives  of  monkish  saints,  sll  in  the 
Saxon  language ;  also  a  Latin-Saxon  diction- 
ary, a  grammar  of  the  Saxon  language  :  Ex- 
tracts from  Priscian,  6lc.  See  Cave's  Hie* 
toria  Litteraria,  vol.  ii  — Tr.] 

(33)  See  the  Chron'con  M'ormatiense,  m 
Ladwig's  Reliquiae  Manuscriptor.,  torn  ii., 
p.  43,  uid  the  Histoire  litteraire  de  U  Fruice, 
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sermossy  and  other  things  not  much  better.(d4)    Of  those  who  wrote  his 
tones  and  annals,  this  is  not  the  place  to  treat.(d5) 


CHAPTER  m. 


THE  HISTOBT   OF  RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

^  1.  The  State  of  Religion. — §  2.  Contests  respecting  Predestination  and  the  Lord's 
Supper.—^  3.  Belief  that  the  Dar  of  Judgment  was  at  Hand.— *^  4.  Moltitode  of  the 
Samts. — ^  6,  6.  The  different  Branehes  of  Theology  neglected. — ^  7.  Contioversy 
between  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 

§  1.  That  the  most  important  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  misun- 
derstood and  perverted,  and  that  such  doctrines  as  remained  entire  were 
ohscured  by  the  addition  of  the  most  unsound  opinions,  is  manifest  from 
every  writer  of  this  period.     The  essence  of  religion  was  supposed  by 


tome  Til.,  p.  595,  dec.  [Burehard  a  Hes- 
sian, was  nrst  a  monk  of  Laabea,  and  then 
bishop  of  Worms  from  A.D.  996  to  1026. 
He  conunenced  his  great  woik  on  canon 
law  while  in  his  monastery,  and  with  the 
aid  of  his  instructer  Olhert ;  but  completed 
it  during  his  episcopate.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished at  Cologne,  1548,  ibi.,  and  afterwards 
in  8?o.  Though  still  in  twenty  Books,  it 
contains  not  a  sixth  part  of  the  original  work. 
Its  authority  is  veiy  small,  being  compiled 
without  due  care,  and  often  from  spurious 
woiks.  The  full  title  of  the  book  is,  Mag- 
fmm  Decretorum  (or  Ctaunaum)  Vdymen; 
but  it  is  often  cited  by  the  title  Decretum ; 
and  also  by  that  of  Broeardica,  or  Brocardi- 
tonim  OjnUt  from  the  French  and  Italian 
Broeard,  i.  e.,  Burehard.  See  Sehroeekh^g 
Kirchengesch.,  toI.  zzii.,  p.  414,  dec. — TV.] 

(d4)  iSt.  Odilo  was  a  natiTe  of  Auvergne, 
educated  at  Clugni,  where  he  became  the 
abbot  A.D.  994.  He  afterwards  refused 
Ibe  archbishopnc  of  Lyons ;  and  died  abbot 
of  Clugni,  A.D.  1049,  aged  87  years.  His 
works,  as  published  by  Du  Chetne  in  his 
Bibliotheca  Cluniacensis,  Paris,  1614,  and 
thence  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.,  tom.  zvii.,  con- 
sist of  fourteen  sermons  on  the  festal  days ; 
a  life  of  St.  Maiolua ;  a  life  of  St.  AdeUidis ; 
four  Hynms ;  and  some  Letters.  His  own 
Hfe,  written  by  his  pupil  Jotsald^  in  two 
Books,  is  given  us  by  MabiUon,  together  with 
a  long  biographical  preface,  in  the  Acta 
Sanctor.  oi£  Bened.,  tom.  Tiii.,  p.  631-710. 
—TV.] 

(36)  [The  Latin  writers  omitted  by  Dr. 
Masheim,  were  some  of  them  mere  authors 
of  the  lives  of  certain  monks  and  saints. 
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Such  were  Stephen,  abbot  of  Laubes,  and 
A.D.  908  bishop  of  Liege ;  Hubald  or  Hue- 
haldf  a  French  monk  who  flourished  under 
Charles  the  Bald,  A.D.  916 ;  Gerard,  dea- 
con of  the  cloister  of  St.  Medard  A.D.  932 ; 
Fridegodus,  a  monk  of  Canterbury  A.D. 
960 ;  and  Adso,  abbot  of  Montier  en  Der,  in 
France,  A.D.  960.  Most  of  the  others  were 
popes  or  bishops,  who  have  left  us  only  some 
epistles.  Sucn  were  John  X.,  pope  A.D. 
915-928 ;  Agapetus  II.,  pope  A.D.  946- 
956;  JoAn  XII.,  pope  A.D.  956-968;  J<^n 
XIII.,  pope  A.D.  965-972 ;  Piigrim  or  Per- 
egrinet  archbishop  of  Lorch,  A.D.  971-992 ; 
BenedUt  VI.,  pope  A.D.  972-974 ;  Bene- 
dict VII.,  pope  A.D.  975-984 ;  John  XV., 
pope  A.D.  986-996  ;  and  Gregory  V.,  pope 
A.1).  996-999.  To  these  classes  of  writers, 
may  be  subjoined  the  two  foUowtog  indi- 
viduals. 

Rosmda  or  Rosvoitha,  a  learned  and  de- 
vout nun  of  Gandersheim  in  Germany,  who 
flourished  about  A.D.  980.  She  understood 
Greek  as  well  as  the  Latin,  in  the  latter  of 
which  she  wrote.  Her  compositions  are  all 
in  verse ;  namely,  a  Panesync  on  Otto  the 
Great,  eight  Martyrdoms  of  early  Saints,  six 
sacred  Comedies,  on  various  subjects  but 
chiefly  in  praise  of  the  samts ;  and  a  Poem  on 
the  establishment  of  her  monastery.  These 
were  best  edited  by  H.  L.  Schurarfleiseh, 
Wittemb.,  1707, 4to.  See  SchroecWs  Kir- 
chengesch., vol.  xxi.,  p.  177,  256. 

Heriger  or  Hariger,  abbot  of  Laubes  A.D. 
990-1007.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  bish- 
ops of  Liege ;  a  tract  on  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ ;  and  the  lives  of  St.  Ursmar,  St. 
Beriendis,  and  St.  Landoald.— TV.] 
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both  Greeks  and  Latins  to  consist  in  the  worship  of  images,  in  honouring 
departed  saints,  in  searching  for  and  preserving  sacred  relics,  and  in  heap- 
ing riches  upon  the  priests  and  monks.  Scarcely  an  individual  ventured 
to  approach  God,  without  first  duly  placating  the  images  and  the  saints. 
And  in  searching  after  relics  and  hoarding  them,  all  were  zealous  even  to 
phrensy :  and  if  we  may  believe  the  monks,  nothing  was  more  an  object 
of  the  divine  solicitude  than  to  indicate  to  doting  old  women  and  barehead- 
ed  rtionks,  the  places  where  the  corpses  of  holy  men  were  deposited.  The 
fire  which  bums  out  the  stains  remaining  on  human  souls  afler  death, 
was  an  object  of  intense  dread  to  all,  nay  was  more  feared  than  the  pun- 
ishments of  hell.  For  the  latter  it  was  supposed  might  be  easily  escaped^ 
if  they  only  died  rich  in  the  prayers  and  merits  of  the  priests,  or  had  some 
saint  to  intercede  for  them ;  but  not  so  the  former.  And  the  priests  per- 
ceiving this  dread  to  conduce  much  to  their  advantage,  endeavoured  by 
their  discourses  and  by  fables  and  fictitious  miracles  continually  to  raise 
it  higher  and  higher. 

§  2.  The  controversies  respecting  grace  and  the  Lord's  supper,  which 
disquieted  the  preceding  century,  were  at  rest  in  this.  For  each  party^ 
as  appears  from  various  testimonies,  left  the  other  at  liberty  either  to  retain 
the  sentiments  they  had  embraced  or  to  change  them.  Nor  was  it  an  ob- 
ject of  much  inquiry  in  this  illiterate  and  thoughtless  age,  what  the  theo- 
logians believed  on  these  and  other  subjects.  Hence  among  those  who 
flourished  in  this  age,  we  find  both  followers  of  Augustine  and  followers  of 
Felagius ;  and  perhaps  as  many  can  be  discovered  who  supposed  the  real 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  literally  present  in  the  eucharist,  as  there 
were  who  either  had  no  established  opinion  on  the  subject,  or  believed  the 
Lord's  body  to  be  not  present,  and  to  be  received  in  the  eucharist  only  by 
a  holy  exercise  of  the  soul.(l)  Let  no  one  however  ascribe  this  modera- 
tion and  forbearance  to  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  age  ;  it  was  rather 
the  want  of  intelligence  and  knowledge,  which  rendered  them  both  indis* 
posed  and  unable  to  contend  on  these  subjects. 

§  3.  Numberless  examples  and  testimonies  show,  that  the  whole  Chris, 
tian  world  was  infected  with  immense  superstition.  To  this  were  added, 
many  futile  and  groundless  opinions,  fostered  by  the  priests  for  their  own 
advantage.  Among  the  opinions  wfcdch  dishonoured  and  disquieted  the  LaU 
in  churches  in  this  century,  none  produced  more  excitement  than  the  be- 
lief, that  the  day  of  final  consummation  was  at  hand.  This  belief  was  de- 
rived  in  the  preceding  century  from  the  Apocalypse  of  John^  xx.,  2, 3, 4,(2) 

(1)  That  the  Latin  doctors  of  this  century  of  the  Saxon  English  church  concerning  the 

held  different  opinions,  respecting  the  man-  eucharist,  see  CoHier*9  Ecclesiastical  His* 

ner  in  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  tory  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.,  cent,  x.,  p.  204^ 

are  present  in  the  sacred  supper,  is  very  266.'* — Jtfar/.] 

clearly  attested  :  nor  do  the  learned  among  (2)  ['*And  he  laid  hold  on  the  dragon, 

the  Roman  Catholics,  who  follow  truth  rather  that  old  serpent,  which  is  the  Devil  and  Sa- 

tban  party  feelings,  disavow  the  fact.     1*hat  tan,  and  bound  him  a  thfjufoni  ytax9^'*  dec. 

the  doctrine  of  troiuu^ttan^fotron  was  at  this  They  understood  this  to  refer  to  the  times 

time   unknown  to  the  English,  has  been  of  the  Christian  dispensation.     And  as  $a« 

shown  from  their  public  homilies  by  Rapin  tan  was  to  be  loosed  after  the  thousand 

de  Thayras,  Histoire  d*Angleterre,  tome  i.,  years,  and  as  the  vision  proceeds  immediate- 

p.  463.     Yet  that  this  doctrine  was  then  ly  to  describe  the  general  judgment,  thcj 

received  by  some  of  the  French  and  German  concluded  the  world  would  come  to  an  end 

divines,  may  be  as  easily  demonstrated. —  about  A  J).  1000. — Tr.} 
P*  For  a  judicious  account  of  the  opinions 
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and  being  advanced  by  many  in  this  century,  it  spread  over  all  Europe^ 
and  excited  immense  terror  and  alarm  among  the  people.  For  they  sup. 
posed  SL  John  had  explicitly  foretold,  that  afler  a  thousand  years  from 
the  birth  of  Christ,  Satan  woudd  be  let  loose,  Antichrist  would  appear,  and 
the  end  of  the  world  would  come.  Hence  immense  numbers  transferring 
their  property  to  the  churches  and  monasteries,  left  all  and  proceeded  to 
Palestine,  where  they  supposed  Christ  would  descend  from  heaven  to  judge 
the  world.  Others  by  a  solemn  vow  consecrating  themselves  and  all  they 
possessed  to  the  churches,  the  monasteries,  and  the  priests,  served  then» 
in  the  character  of  slaves,  performing  the  daily  tasks  assigned  them  :  for 
they  hoped  the  Supreme  Judge  would  be  more  favourable  to  them,  if  they 
made  themselves  servants  to  Ms  servants.  Hence  also  whenever  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  or  moon  took  place,  most  people  betook  themselves  to  caverns 
and  rocks  and  caves.  Very  many  also  gave  a  large  part  of  their  estates 
to  God  and  the  saints  ;  that  is,  to  the  priests  and  monks.  And  in  many 
places,  edifices  both  sacred  and  secular  were  suffered  to  go  to  decay,  and 
in  some  instances  actually  pulled  down,  from  the  expectation  that  they 
would  no  longer  be  needed.  This  general  delusion  was  opposed  indeed 
by  a  few  wiser  individuals  ;  yet  nothing  could  overcome  it,  till  the  century 
had  closed.  But  when  the  century  ended  without  any  great  calamity^ 
the  greater  part  began  to  understand,  that  John  had  not  really  predicted 
what  they  so  much  feared.(d) 

^  4.  The  number  of  the  acknowledged  saints,  1.  e.,  of  cardinals  m  the* 
heavenly  court,  and  ministers  of  state  in  the  world  above,  was  every  where 
very  great.  (4)  For  this  age  of  unparalleled  thoughtlessness  and  supersti- 
tion,  required  a  host  of  patrons  and  guardians.  Besides,  so  great  was 
the  wickedness  and  madness  of  most  people,  that  the  reputation  of  beinf^ 
a  saint,  was  obtained  without  much  effort.  Whoever  was  by  nature  rath- 
er austerei  and  of  coarse  manners,  or  exhibited  a  vigorous  imagination^ 
appeared  amid  such  a  profligate  multitude  as  one  who  had  intimate  con* 
Terse  with  God.  The  Roman  pontiff,  who  had  before  begun  to  assume  tOi 
himself  the  right  of  making  new  deities,  gave  the  first  specimen  of  the 

(3)  Almost  all  the  donationa  of  this  cen-  ed  memory,  Richard,  Teiy  skilfally  eradi- 

tnry,  afford  eyidence  of  this  general  delusion  cated  the  inveterate  error  respectiiig  the  eiidl 

in  Europe.    For  the  reason  assigned  for  the  of  the  world,  after  receiving  the  letter  fnn^ 

gilt,  is  generally  thus  expressed :  Appropin-  the  JLotharingians  which  1  was  to  anewer. 

quante  mundi  termino,  dec.  [i.  e.,  The  end  For  the  rumour  bad  filled  nearly  tb^whole^ 

of  the  world  being  now  at  hand].    Of  the  world,  that  when  the  Annnnciation  ef  Mar^- 

many  other  proofs  of  the  prevalence  of  this  should   fall  on  Saturday,  then,  bvyoad  alE^ 

opinion,  which  was  so  profitable  to  the  cler-  doubt,  the  end  of  Uie  world  would  take- 

cy,  I  will  adduce  only  one  striking  passage  place.*' 

mm  Abbo  of  Fleury,  in  his  ApoTogeticum        (4)  [Yet  it  should  be  remadted,  that  b»^ 

ad  versus  Amulphum,  which  Fr.  Pithoeut  fore  the  year  994,  prayers  to  the  sainta^^ajidl 

has  subjoined  to  the  Codex  Oanonum  Eccle-  to  the  virmn  Mary,  are  not  mentioned' m  tfie 

sie  Romans,  p.  401 :     **  When  a  little  boy,  canons  of  the  English  choiefaes.     They  an^ 

(in  the  tenth  century),  I  heard  a  public  dis-  first  enjoined  in  a  collection  of  canona  oT 

course  delivered  in  the  church  of  Paris,  con-  this  date,  which  is  in  Wiikins*  Goncil.,  t 


cerning  the  end  of  the  world ;  that  immedi-  1..  p.  265.     We  read  however  in  a  circular 

ately  after  the  thousand  years  terminated,  Epistle  of  John  XV.,  in  the  year  993 :  Sicr 

Antichrist  would  come ;  and  not  long  after-  adoramus  et  colimus  reliqvias  martyrum  «t. 

wards,  the  universal  judgment  would  follow,  confessorum,   ut  eum,   [Christumlf  'oju^ 

This  doctrine  I  resisted,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  martyres  sunt,  adoremus— siquis  contradi- 

from  the  Gospels,  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  cat,  Anathema.   Harduin^s  Concil.,  torn,  vi^ 

Iwok  of  Daniel.    At  last,  my  abbot  of  bless-  pt.  i.,  p.  726.— iScA/.] 
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actual  exercise  of  such  power,  in  this  century;  at  least,  no  example  of  an 
earlier  date  is  extant«  John  XY.  in  the  year  993,  by  a  solemn  act  en- 
roled Udalrich  bishop  of  Augsburg,  among  those  to  whom  Christians 
might  lawfully  address  prayers  and  worship.(6)  Yet  this  act  must  not  be 
understood  to  imply,  that  from  this  time  onward,  none  but  the  Roman  pon- 
tiif  might  enrol  a  saint.(6)  For  there  are  examples  which  show,  that 
down  to  the  twelfth  century,^the  bishops  of  the  higher  ranks,  and  provin- 
cial councils,  without  even  consulting  the  pontiff,  did  place  in  the  list  of 
saints  such  as  they  deemed  to  be  worthy  of  it,(7)  But  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, Alexander  III.  annulled  this  right  of  councUs  and  bishops,  and  made 
canonizationf  as  it  is  called,  to  rank  among  the  greater  causes  or  such  as  be- 
long only  to  the  pontifical  court. 

§  5.  Of  the  labours  of  the  theologians  in  sacred  science,  and  its  different 
branches,  little  can  be  said.  The  holy  scriptures,  no  one  explained  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  place  him  high  among  even  the  lowest  class  of  interpreters. 
For  it  is  imcertain  whether  Olympiodarus  and  Oecumenius  of  Tricca  belong 
to  this  century.  Among  the  Latins,  Remigius  of  Auxerre  continued  his 
exposition  of  the  scriptures,  which  he  commenced  in  the  preceding  centu- 
ry. He  is  very  concise  on  the  literal  signification,  but  very  copious  and 
prolix  on  the  mysticcd  sense,  which  he  prefers  greatly  to  the  literal  mean- 
ing. Besides,  he  exhibits  not  so  much  his  own  thoughts  as  those  of  oth- 
ers, deriving  his  explanations  from  the  early  interpreters.  Odo^s  Moralia 
on  Job,  are  transcribed  from  the  work  of  the  same  title  by  Gregory  the 
Great.  Who  were  esteemed  the  best  expositors  of  scripture  in  tibyat  age, 
may  be  learned  from  Notkems  Balbulus  [or  the  Stammerer],  who  wrote  a 
professed  account  of  them.(8) 

§  6.  Systematic  theolocy  had  not  a  single  writer  Greek  or  Latin.  The 
Oreeks  were  satisfied  with  Damascenus;  and  the  Latins  contented  them- 


t6)  Franc.  Pagi,  BreTiar.  Pontif.  Ro- 
-man.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  269,  dec.  [MahilUm,,  Acta 
SanctoT.  ord.  Bened.,  torn,  vii.,  Pxvf.,  p.  68. 
— Tr.J 

(6)  This  opinion  was  held  by  the  friends 
of  the  Romish  court ;  and  in  particular  by 
Phil.  Bonamms,  Numismat.  Pontif.  Ro- 
manor.,  torn,  i.,  p.  41,  &c. 

(7)  See  the  remarks  of  Frane.  Pagi,  Bre- 
viarium  Pontif.  Romanor.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  260 ; 
torn,  iii.,  p.  30 ;  and  of  Arm.  de  la  ChapeUe, 
Bibliotbeque  Angloise,  torn,  z.,  p.  105,  and 
Jo.  MaMtm,  Pnef.  ad  SibcuI.  v.,  Actor.  SS. 
ord.  Bened.,  p.  Ivii.,  &c.  [The  word  canon 
in  the  middle  affes,  denoted  in  general  a  rt- 
jriater  or  a  matriculation  roll,  and  in  a  more 
limited  sense  a  li9t  of  the  sainU ;  and  to 
eoMmize  a  person  was,  to  enrol  his  name  in 
this  book  or  register  of  the  saints.  In  the 
earlier  times,  none  were  recognised  as  saints 
except  martyrs  and  confessors.  But  in  the 
times  of  ignorance,  the  stupid  people  often 
selected  and  made  for  themselves  samts,  who 
did  not  deserve  the  name.  To  remedy  the 
evil,  it  was  ordained  that  no  one  should  be 
recognised  as  &  saint,  till  the  bishop  of  the 
place,  after  investigation  made,  should  de- 


clare him  such.  This  was  the  practice  in 
Europe,  from  the  seventh  century  onward. 
The  popes  canonized  as  well  as  others,  but 
only  m  their  own  diocese.  But  at  this  time, 
the  chapter  of  Aogsburff  saw  fit,  to  request 
the  pope  to  pronounce  their  bishop  Ulrich  a 
saint  for  all  the  churches.  The  bishop  of 
Augsburg  who  succeeded  Ulrich^  ixuAt 
have  canonized  this  worthy  man  for  Uie 
church  of  Augsbuxg;  but  in  that  case  he 
would  have  been  honoured  only  in  his  own 
diocese,  and  not  throushout  the  whole 
church.  The  pope  complied  with  the  re- 
quest without  much  inquuj. — SchL"} 

(6)  [His  book  is  entitlea,  de  Interoretibus 
divinarum  litterarum,  and  may  be  found  in 
Fez's  Thesaur.  anecdot.  noviss.,  tom.  i.,  pt. 
i.,  p.  1.  It  was  addressed  to  Solomon,  af- 
terwards bishop  of  Constance,  whom  it  ex- 
cited to  the  study  not  only  of  the  biblical 
inteipreters,  but  also  of  the  ecclesiastical 
historians  and  the  writers  of  biographies  of 
the  saints ;  so  that  it  may  be  viewed  as  a 
guide  to  the  best  method  of  studying  theol- 
ogy* asreeably  to  the  taste  of  those  times. 
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selves  with  Augustine  and  Gregory  the  Great,  who  were  in  that  age  re- 
dded as  the  greatest  of  theologians.  Yet  some  likewise  read  Beda  and 
Rdbanw  Maunu,  Moral  and  practical  theology  received  less  attention 
than  in  almost  any  age.  If  we  except  some  discourses  which  are  extreme- 
ly meager  and  dry,  and  the  lives  of  saints  which  were  composed  among 
the  Greeks  by  Simeon  Metaphrastes,  and  among  the  Latins  by  Hubdld^ 
Odoy  Stephen  of  Liege,  and  others,  without  fidelity  and  in  very  bad  taste, 
there  remains  nothing  more  in  this  century  that  can  be  placed  under  the 
head  of  practical  theology.  Nor  do  we  find  that  any  one  sought  renown, 
by  polemic  writings,  or  confutations  of  the  enemies  of  truth. 

§  7.  The  controversies  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  in  consequence 
of  the  troubles  and  calamities  of  the  times,  were  carried  on  with  much 
less  noise  than  before  ;  but  they  were  not  whoUy  at  rest.(9)  And  those 
certainly  much  distort  the  truth,  who  maintain  that  this  pernicious  discord 
was  healed,  and  that  the  Greeks  for  a  time  came  over  to  the  Latins  :(10) 
although  it  is  true,  that  the  state  of  the  times  obliged  them  occasionally  to 
form  a  truce,  though  a  deceptive  one.  The  Greeks  contended  violently 
among  themselves,  respecting  repeated  marriages.  The  emperor  LeOj  sur- 
named  the  Wise^  or  the  PhihsopheTj  having  had  no  male  issue  by  three 
successive  wives,  married  a  fourth,  who  was  bom  in  humble  condition,  Zoe 
Carlrinopsina.  As  such  marriages  by  the  canon  law  of  the  Greeks  were 
accounted,  incestuous,  the  patriarch  Nicolaus  excluded  the  emperor  from 
the  communion.  The  emperor,  indignant  at  this,  deprived  Nicolaus  of  his 
office;  and  ^ut  Euihymius  into  his  place,  who  admitted  the  emperor  indeed 
to  the  communion,  but  resisted  the  IsLw  which  the  emperor  wished  to  enact 
allowing  of  fourth  marriages.  Hence  a  schism  and  great  animosity  arose 
among  the  clergy,  some  siding  with  Nicolaus  and  others  with  Eutkyndus. 
Leo  died  soon  after,  and  Alexander  having  deposed  Euthyndus,  restored 
Nicolaus  to  his  office,  who  now  assailed  the  character  of  the  deceased  em- 
peror  with  the  severest  maledictions  and  execrations,  and  defended  his 
opinion  of  the  unlawfulness  of  fourth  marriages  in  the  most  contentious 
manner.  To  put  an  end  to  these  commotions  so  dangerous  to  the  Greeks, 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  the  son  of  Leo,  assembled  an  ecclesiastical 
council  at  Ck>nstantinople,  in  the  year  920,  which  prohibited  fourth  mar- 
riages altogether,  but  allowed  third  marriages  under  certain  restrictions. 
The  publication  of  this  law  restored  the  public  tranquillity.(l  1)  Some  oth- 
er  small  contests  of  about  the  same  importance,  arose  among  the  Greeks ; 
which  indicate  their  want  of  discernment,  their  ignorance  of  true  religion, 
and  how  much  deference  they  had  for  the  opinions  of  the  fathers,  without 
exercising  their  own  reason  and  judgment. 

(9)  Mich.  U  Quien,  Diss.  i.  Damasceni-  (11)  These  facts  are  faithfully  collected 
ca,  deprocessione  Spiritus  S.,  ^  13,  p.  12.  from  Cedrenus,  Ltunclavins,  (de  JoreGns- 
Fred.  Spanhtim,  de  perpetua  dissensione  ec-  co-Rom.,  torn,  i.,  p.  104,  &c.),  Leo  Gram  ■ 
clesis  Orient,  et  Occident.,  pt.  iv.,  ^  Tii.,  maticus,  Simeon  Logothetes,  and  other  wri- 
0pp.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  529.  tera  of  Byzantine  history* 

(10)  Iseo  AlUuiuSf  de  per})etua  consen- 
sione  ecclesis  Orient,  et  Occident,  lib.  ii., 
cap.  ^ii.,  Yui.,  p.  600,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

HI8T0ET  OF  CEREMOI7IES  AND  BITB8. 
^  1.  Tbe  Moltitude  of  Ceramoniet.— ^  8.  Feut  Days.— *^  8.  Office  of  St.  Mary ;  tho  Rosazy. 

§  1.  How  great  a  load  of  rites  and  ceremonies  oppressed  and  stifled 
religion  in  this  century,  appears  abundantly  from  the  acts  of  the  councils 
held  in  England,  France,  Uermany,  and  Italy.  The  many  new-made  cit- 
izens  of  heaven,  almost  daily  calendared,  required  the  institution  of  new 
festal  days,  new  forms  of  worship,  and  new  religious  rites.  And  in  ezcc^- 
itating  these,  the  priests,  though  in  every  thing  else  a  stupid  and  inem. 
cient  set  of  beings,  were  wonderfully  ingenious.  Some  of  their  arrangements 
ilowed  from  the  erroneous  opinions  on  sacred  and  secular  subjects,  which 
the  barbarous  nations  derived  from  their  ancestors  and  incorporated  with 
^Christianity.  Nor  did  the  guides  of  the  church  oppose  these  customs ;  but 
^supposed  U^ey  had  fulfilled  all  their  duty,  when  they  had  either  honoured 
^th  some  Christian  forms  what  was  worthless  and  base  in  itself^  or  had 
assigned  to  it  some  far-fetched  allegorical  import.  Several  customs  which 
-were  accounted  sacred,  arose  from  the  silly  opinions  of  the  multitude  re- 
.  «pecting  God  and  the  inhabitants  of  heaven.  For  they  supposed  God  and 
those  intimate  with  him  in  heaven,  to  be  affected  in  the  same  manner  as 
earthly  kings  and  nobles,  who  are  rendered  propitious  by  gifts  and  pres- 
ents, and  are  gratified  with  frequent  salutations  and  external  marks  of  re- 
spect. 

§  2.  Near  the  end  of  this  century,  in  the  year  998,  by  the  influence  of 
OdUo  abbot  of  Clugni,  the  number  of  festal  days  among  the  Latins  was 
augmented,  by  the  addition  of  the  annual  celebration  in  memory  ofcUl  de» 
jKurUd  90uU.  Before  this  time,  it  had  been  the  custom  in  many  places  to 
offer  prayers  on  certain  days,  for  the  souls  in  purgatory  :  but  these  prayers 
were  offered  only  for  the  friends  and  patrons  of  a  particular  religious  order 
or  society.  Odilo's  piety  was  not  to  be  thus  limited  ;  he  wished  to  extend 
this  kindness  to  all  the  departed  souls  that  were  suffering  in  the  invisible 
world.  The  author  of  the  suggestion  was  a  Sicilian  recluse  or  hermit, 
who  caused  it  to  be  stated  to  OdilOf  that  he  had  learned  from  a  divine  rev- 
elation, that  the  souls  in  purgatory  might  be  released  by  the  prayers  of  the 
monks  of  Clugni.(l)     At  first  therefore,  this  was  only  a  private  regulation 

(1)  See  Jo.  Mdbillon,  Acta  SS.  ord.  Ben-  each  week,  namelj  Mondays  and  Taesdaya. 

«d.,  [torn.  viii.,or]  saecul.  vi.,pt.  i.,p.  684;  Another  says  he  represented,  that  several 

where  he  gives  the  life  of  OdilOf  and  his  de-  souls  had  been  released  entirely  from  porga^ 

cree  instituting  this  new  festival.     [The  sto-  tory,  by  his  prayers.    And  another,  that  many 

fy  of  the  hermit  is  differently  related.     One  souls  mi/rht  be  released,  &c.    See  MahUlon^ 

«ays  the  hermit  sUted,  that  wandering  near  1.  c,  p.  666, 701,  (ed.  Paris,  1701).  and  Flev^ 

Mount  ^tna  he  overheard  the  souls  burning  ry,  Histoire  de  TEglise,  livre  )ix.,  ^  57.    AQ 

in  that  yolcano,  relate  the  benefits  they  re-  agree,  that  the  hermit  made  his  represenia- 

ceived  from  the  prayers  of  OdUo.     Another  tion  to  a  French  monk  who  was  inen  on  a 

represents  the  hermit  as  saying  simply,  it  was  pilgrimage  to  Jenisalem,  and  bid  him  ac- 

^livinely  revealed  to  him.    One  likewise  rep-  quaint  (>iilo  with  it ;  which  was  accordingly 

resents  the  hermit  as  stating,  that  all  the  done. — TV.] 
«Mils  in  poigatoxy  enjoyed  respU  two  davi 
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of  the  socie^f  of  Chtgfd:  but  a  Roman  pontiff— who  he  was,  is  unknown — 
approved  the  institution,  and  .ordered  it  to  be  every  where  observed.  (2) 

5  3,  Tiie  worship  of  the  Virgin  Maryy  which  previously  had  been  extrav- 
agant, was  in  this  century  carried  much  farther  than  before.  Not  to  men- 
tion other  things  less  certain,  I  observe  first,  that  near  the  close  of  this  cen- 
tury the  custom  became  prevalent  among  the  Latins,  of  celebrating  masses 
4uid  abstaining  from  flesh  on  Saturdays,  in  honour  of  St.  Mary,  In  the 
next  place,  the  daily  qfice  of  St.  Mary,  which  the  Latins  call  the  lesser 
qficcj  was  introduced,  and  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Urban  IL  in  the 
council  of  Clermont.  Lastly,  pretty  distinct  traces  of  the  Rosary  and  crown 
rcf  St.  Mary,  as  they  are  called,  or  of  praying  according  to  a  numerical  ar- 
rangement, are  to  be  found  in  this  century.  For  they  who  tell  us,  that  St. 
Domadc  invented  the  Rosary  in  the  thirteenth  century,  do  not  bring  satis- 
factory proof  of  their  opinion.(3)  The  Rosary  consisted  of  fifteen  repeti- 
tions of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  salutations  of  St  Mary  : 
>and  what  the  Latins  called  the  Croionof  St.  Mary,  consisted  of  six  or  seven 
repetitions  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  sixty  or  seventy  salutations,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  ascribed  by  different  authors  to  the  Holy  Virgin. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HISTOBT  OF  HESBSIES. 

4  1.  The  more  Ancient  Heresies. — ^  3.  The  Paulicians. — ^  8.  Conunotbnf  excited  by 
Leuthard. — i  4.  The  Anthropomoxphitee. 

&  1.  The  amazinff  stupidity  of  the  age,  which  was  the  source  of  so  many 
evils,  had  this  one  advantage,  that  it  rendered  the  church  tranquil  and  un- 
disturbed by  new  sects  and  discords.  The  Nestorians  and  Monophysites 
l)egan  to  experience  more  hardships  under  the  Arabians,  than  formerly ; 
•and  they  are  said  to  have  repeatedly  suffered  the  greatest  violence.  But 
as  many  of  them  gained  the  good- will  of  the  great  by  their  skill  in  medicinoy 
or  by  their  abilities  as  stewards  and  men  of  business,  the  persecutions  that 
occasionally  broke  out  were  in  a  measure  suppressed.(l) 

§  2.  The  Manichaeans  or  Paulicians,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made 
before,  became  considerably  numerous  in  Thrace  under  the  emperor  John 
Tzimisces.  As  early  as  the  eighth  century,  ConsianHne  Copronymus  had 
removed  a  large  portion  of  this  sect  to  this  province,  that  they  might  no 
longer  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  East ;  yet  they  still  remained  very  nu- 

(2)  The  pontiff  Benedict  XIV.,  or  Proeper  MabUhn,  Praef.  ad  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Ben- 

LambertinuSf  in  his  treatise  de  Festis  Jesa  ed.,  saecul.  t.,  p.  Iviii.,  6ic. 
Christi.  Maria,  et  Sanctorum,  lib.  iii.,  c.  38,        (1)  [Some  Nestorians  were  private  secre- 

0pp.,  torn.  X.,  p.  671,  very  wisely  observes  taries  of  the  kalifs ;  and  the  Nestorian  patri- 

silence  respecting  this  obscure  and  disrepo-  arch  had  such  influence  with  the  kalif,  that 

table  origin  of  that  anniversary,  and  thus  the  Jacobite  and  Greek  bishops  living  among 

-shows  us,  what  he  thought  of  it.    And  in  this  the  Arabians,  were  obliged  in  their  difficuU 

work  of  Benediet  XIV.  are  many  specimens  ties  to  put  themselves  under  his  protection, 

•of  the  author's  discernment.  See  Aeseman,  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatic,  torn. 

(8)  This  is  formally  demoostrated  bv  Jo.  iv..  p.  93-100.— ScA/.] 
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mcTOus  in  Syria  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  TTteodarus  therefore  the 
bishop  of  Antiochy  for  the  safety  of  his  own  flock,  did  not  cease  importuning 
the  emperor,  until  he  ordered  a  new  colony  of  Manichaeans  to  be  transplant- 
ed to  Philippopolis.(2)  From  Thrace  the  sect  removed  into  Bulgaria  and 
Slavonia,  in  which  countries  they  afterwards  had  a  supreme  pontiff  of  their 
sect ;  and  they  continued  their  residence  there,  down  to  the  times  of  the 
council  of  Basil,  or  to  the  fifteenth  century.  From  Bulgaria  they  migrated" 
to  Italy,  and  thence  spread  into  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  gave  much 
trouble  to  the  Roman  pontifis,(3) 

§  3.  At  the  close  of  this  century,  a  plebeian  man  of  the  name  of  Leu^ 
ihard  in  the  village  of  Virtus  near  Chalons,  attempted  some  innovations  in 
religion,  and  in  a  short  time  drew  a  large  share  of  the  vulgar  after  him. 
He  would  allow  of  no  images ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  broken  the  image  ot 
our  Saviour.  He  maintained  that  tithes  ought  not  to  be  given  to  the 
priests ;  and  said  that  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  some  things 
were  true,  and  some  things  were  false.  He  pretended  to  be  inspired ;  but 
bishop  Gehtain  drove  the  man  to  extremities,  and  he  at  last  threw  himseir 
into  a  well.  (4)  I  suppose  the  disciples  of  this  man,  who  doubtless  taught 
many  other  things  besides  what  are  stated  above,  joined  themselves  with 
those  who  in  France  were  afterwards  called  AUngenses,  and  who  are  said 
to  have  leaned  to  the  views  of  the  Manichaeans. 

§  4.  Some  remains  of  the  Arians  still  existed  in  certain  parts  of  Italy^ 
and  especially  in  the  region  about  Padua.(5)    Roiherius  bishop  of  Verona, 


(S)  Jo.  ZonaroMt  Annal.,  lib.  xvii.,  p.  209, 
ed.  Paris ;  p.  164,  ed.  VenicQ. 

(3)  And  as  has  been  already  observed, 
perhaps  some  remains  of  the  sect  still  exist 
in  Bulgaria.  [Seecentmy  iz.,  part  ii.,  ch. 
T.,  «  2-6,  p.  101-106,  supra.— tr.] 

(4)  An  accoant  of  this  affair  is  given  l^ 
GUber  Radulpkut,  Hist.,  lib.  ii.,  c.  zi. 
iFlewryf  Histoire  de  l*£glise,  livre  Iviii., 
$  19,  thus  relates  the  whole  story,  on  the 
authority  of  Olaber.  Near  the  close  of  the 
year  1000,  a  plebeian  man  by  the  name  of 
LeuUurdt  in  w  village  of  Virtus  and  diocese 
of  Chalons,  pretended  to  be  a  prophet,  and 
deceived  many.  Beioff  at  a  certain  time  in 
the  fields,  and  fatigued  with  labour,  he  laid 
himself  down  to  sleep ;  when  a  great  swarm 
of  bees  seemed  to  enter  the  lower  part  of  his 
body,  and  to  pass  out  of  bis  mouth,  with  a 
flreat  buzzing.  They  next  began  to  sting 
him  severely;  and  alter  tormenting  him 
a  while,  they  spoke  to  him,  and  commanded 
him  to  do  eome  things  which  were  beyond 
human  power.  He  returned  home  exhaust- 
ed ;  and  with  a  view  to  obey  the  divine  ad- 
monition, dismissed  his  wife.  Then  pro- 
ceeding to  the  church,  as  if  for  prayer,  he 
entered  it  and  seized  and  broke  the  image 
of  the  crucifix.  The  by-sUnders  were 
amazed,  and  supposed  the  man  was  deran- 
ged ;  but  as  they  were  simple  rustics,  he 
easOy  persuaded  them  that  he  had  performed 
the  deed  mider  the  direction  of  a  sopemat- 


ural  and  divine  revelation.  Leutard  talked 
much,  and  wished  to  be  regarded  as  a  great 
teacher.  But  in  his  discourBOs  there  was 
nothing  sotid,  and  no  troth.  He  said  that 
the  things  taught  by  the  prophets,  were  to  be 
believed  only  in  part,  and  that  the  rest  was 
useless.  He  declared  that  it  was  of  no  use 
to  a  man  to  pay  his  tithes.  Fame  now  pro- 
claimed him  to  be  a  man  of  God ;  and  na 
small  part  of  the  vulcar  went  after  him.  But 
Geboifif  the  venerable  and  wise  bishop  of 
Chalons,  summoned  the  man  before  him,  and* 
interrogated  him  respecting  all  the  things  re- 
ported of  him.  He  began  to  dissemble  and 
conceal  the  poison  of  his  wickedness,  and 
quoted  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  which  ha 
had  never  studied.  The  sagacious  biidiop 
now  convinced  the  blockhei3  of  falsehoodf 
and  madness,  and  in  part  reclaimed  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  had  seduced.  The  wretched 
Leutard,  finding  his  reputation  ruined  among 
the  people,  drowned  himself  in  a  well. — TV.  J 
(5)  [It  appears  from  UgelPs  Italia  Sacra, 
tom.  v.,  p.  429  of  the  new  edition,  that  in 
the  diocese  of  PeUr  the  bishop  of  Padua, 
who  died  A.D.  942,  there  were  many  Arians, 
whom  that  bishop  strenuously  opposed.  And 
in  the  same  work  p.  433,  it  is  stated,  that 
bishop  Go$Un  or  Gauslifif  who  filled  the  see. 
from  the  year  964  till  into  the  following  ceo-- 
turv,  completely  exterminated  this  sect.— ^ 
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bad  controversy  with  the  AnihropomorphUeSj  from  the  year  039  onward. 
For  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vicenza  there  were  many  persons,  not  only 
among  the  laity  but  also  among  the  clergy,  who  supposed  that  God  pos- 
sesses a  human  form,  and  sits  upon  a  golden  throne,  in  the  manner  of 
kings ;  and  that  his  ministers  or  angels  are  winged  men,  clothed  in  white 
Tobe8,(6)  These  erroneous  conceptions  will  not  surprise  us,  if  we  reflect 
.  hat  the  people,  who  were  extremely  ignorant  on  all  subjects  and  especially 
on  religion,  saw  God  so  represerUed  every  where,  in  the  paintings  that 
adorned  the  churches.  Still  more  irrational  was  the  superstition  of  those, 
assailed  by  the  same  RatheriuSf  who  were  led,  I  know  not  how,  to  believe 
hat  SU  Michael  says  mass  every  Monday  before  God  in  Heaven ;  and  who 
therefore  resorted  on  those  days  to  the  churches  that  were  dedicated  to 
JBt.  Michael. (7)  It  is  probable  that  the  priests  who  performed  service  in 
the  temples  devoted  to  St.  Michael,  instilled  this  most  absurd  notion  as 
they  did  other  errors  into  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  in  order  to  gratify  their 
own  avaricious  views. 


(6)  iBatherius,  Senno  I.  de  Quadzage*- 
ima,  in  D'Aeheiy,  Spicileg.,  ed.  noy.,  t.  i.,  p. 
388,  saye :  One  of  my  people  informed  me 
three  days  ago  of  certain  presbyters  in  the 
dioeeae  of  Vicenza  adjoining  na,  who  think 
God  is  corporeal,  beatuse  we  read  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  the  eyu  of  the  Lord  are  upon 
the  righteous  and  his  ears  open,  dec.  (Ps. 
xxxiv.,  15;  thus  Job  z.,  8;  Geo.  i.,  26.) 
This  disturbed  me  not  a  little.  But,  hoirible 
to  tell !  I  found  the  same  perverseneas  cleav- 
ing to  members  of  my  own  flock;  for  address- 
ing them  in  public,  and  showing  that  Grod  is 
a  spirit,  some  of  my  own  priests,  to  my  aston- 
ishment, muttered  and  said :  Quid  modo  &- 
ciemus  1  Usque  nunc  aliquid  vtaum  est  no- 
bis de  Deo  scire,  modo  videtQi  nobis,  quod 

Vol.  n.— S 


nihil  omnino  sit  Deus,  si  caput  non  habet, 
ocellos  non  habet,  du:.  What  now  ahall 
we  do  1  Hitherto  it  seemed  to  us  that  we 
knew  somethinff  about  God,  but  now  it  ap- 
pears, that  God  is  nothing  at  all,  aince  be 
has  no  head,  no  eyea,  dec. — ^No ;  you  weie 
atupidly  fabricating  idols  in  your  own  hearts, 
and  forgetting  the  immensity  of  God,  were 
picturing  as  it  were  some  great  kinff  seated 
on  a  ffoTden  throne,  and  the  host  of  ansela 
around  as  beinff  winged  men  clothed  in  white 
garmenta,  such  as  you  see  painted  on  the 
church  walls,  dtc. — Tr.] 

j^7)  Ratherius,  Epistola  synodica,  in  Dock' 
em  Spicileg.  Scriptor.  voter.,  tom.  ii.,  p. 
894,  dec.  Sigebert  of  Qemblours,  ChnmoL 
ad  ann.  989. 


CENTURY    ELEVENTH. 
PART  I. 

THE  EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE    CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PBOSFEEOUS  EVENTS  OP  THE  CHUBCH. 

» 
^  1.  Propagation  of  Chriatianitj.^  2.  FniiUeaa  Efforta  of  aome,  for  the  CoDTaraion  «f 
Pagan  Nations. — ^  3.  The  Saracens  driven  from  Sicily.  The  Sicilian  Monarchv.— - 
4  4.  Expedition  againat  the  Saracens  in  Paleatine.— ^  6.  Progreaa  of  the  Holy  War. 
—4  6,  7.  The  History  of  it.— ^  8.  Ceases  of  these  Expeditions.— ^  9.  Evils  of  them. 
—4  1^>  Injurious  to  the  Church. 

§  1.  The  HuDgarians,  Danes,  Poles,  Russians,  and  other  nations,  who 
in  the  preceding  century  had  received  a  kind  of  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
religion,  could  not  he  brought  universally  and  in  a  short  time,  to  prefer 
Christianity  to  the  religions  of  their  fathers.  Therefore  during  the  greatest 
part  of  this  century,  their  kings  with  the  teachers  whom  they  drew  around 
them  were  occupied  in  gradually  enlightening  and  converting  these  na- 
tions.(l)  In  Tartary(2)  and  the  adjacent  regions,  the  activity  of  the  Nes- 
torians  continued  daily  to  gain  over  more  people  to  the  side  of  Christian- 
ity. And  such  is  the  mass  of  testimony  at  the  present  day,  that  we  cannot 
doubt  but  that  bishops  of  the  highest  order,  or  MetropoUkms^  with  many  in. 
ferior  bishops  subject  to  them,  were  established  at  that  period  in  the  prov. 
inces  of  Cashgar,  Nuacheta,  Turkestan,  Genda,  Tangut,  and  others.(3) 
Whence  it  will  be  manifest,  that  there  was  a  vast  multitude  of  Christians 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  in  these  countries  which  are  now 
either  devoted  to  Mohammedism  or  pa3ring  homage  to  imaginary  gods. 
And  that  all  these  Christians  followed  the  Nestorian  creed,  and  were  sub. 
ject  to  the  supreme  pontiff  of  the  Nestorians  residing  in  Chaldea,  is  beyond 
all  controversy  certain. 

(1)  For  an  account  of  the  Poles  and  Rus-  pt  ii.,  p.  602,  &c.  The  histoiy  of  this  so 
eiana,  aee  the  life  of  RomuaUus,  in  the  Ac-  successful  propagation  of  Christianity  by  the 
ta  iSanctor.,  torn,  ii.,  Februar.,  p.  118, 114 :  Nestorians,  in  China,  Tartary,  and  other  ad- 
and  for  the  Hungarians,  p.  117.  jacent  countries,  richly  deserves  to  be  more 

(2)  The  word  Tarkay  is  here  used  in  its  thoroughly  explored  and  set  forth  to  the 
broadest  sense ;  for  I  am  not  insensible,  that  world,  by  some  man  well  acquainted  with 
the  Tartars  properly  so  called,  are  widely  Oriental  history.  But  the  task  would  be  on 
different  from  the  Tangutians,  Calmucs,  various  accounts,  very  difficult  of  execution. 
Mongols,  Mantchoua,  and  other  tribes.  It  was  attempted  by  an  excellent  man,  7%e- 

(3)  Marco  Paulo  the  Venetian,  de  regi-  opk.  Sigf.  Bojfer,  who  was  furnished  with  4 
ooibus  Orientalibus,  lib.  i.,  cap.  38, 40,  45,  larsre  number  of  documents  for  the  purpose, 
47,  48,  49,  62,  63,  64 ;  lib.  ii.,  c.  39.  £w  boUi  printed  and  manuscript.  But  the  pre- 
»eb.  Refumiot,  Anciennes  relations  des  Indes  mature  death  of  this  learned  man  intercepted 
et  de  la  Chine,  p.  820.    Jos.  Sim.  AsaS"  hia  laboun. 

flMn,  Biblioth.  Orient  V&ticana,  torn,  iii.. 
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§  2.  For  the  conversion  of  the  European  nations  who  still  lived  envel- 
oped in  superstition  and  barbarism,  as  the  Slavonians,  the  Obotriti,  the 
Wends,  the  Prussians,  &c,,  some  pious  and  good  men  laboured  indeed,  but 
with  either  very  little  or  no  success.  Near  the  close  of  the  preceding  centu. 
ry,  Adalbert  bishop  of  Prague,  visited  the  ferocious  nation  of  the  Prussians, 
with  a  view  to  instruct  them  in  the  knowledge  of  Christianity ;  and  the  result 
was,  that  he  was  murdered  in  the  year  996,  by  Siggon  a  pagan  priest.(4) 
The  king  of  Poland  Bokslaus  Chrohryf  avenged  the  death  of  Adalbert  by  a 
severe  war ;  and  laboured  to  accomplish  by  arms  and  penalties  what  AdaU 
hert  could  not  efiect  by  arguments.(5)  Yet  there  were  not  wanting  some 
who.  seconded  the  king's  violent  measures,  by  admonitions,  instructions,  and 
persuasions.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  told  that  one  Bantface,  of  illustrious 
birth,  and  a  disciple  of  St.  RomuaJd^  and  afterwards  one  Bruno  with  eigh- 
teen  companions,  went  from  Germany  into  Prussia  as  Christian  missiona- 
riea.(6)  But  all  these  were  put  to  death  by  the  Prussians ;  nor  could  the 
valour  of  Bokslaus  or  of  the  subsequent  kings  of  Poland,  bring  this  savage 
nation  to  abandon  the  religion  of  their  ancestors.(7) 

§  S.  The  Saracens  seized  upon  Sicily  in  the  ninth  century ;  nor  could 
the  Greeks  or  the  Latins  hitherto  expel  them  from  the  country,  though  they 
made  frequent  attempts  to  do  it.  But  in  this  century,  A.D.  1059,  Robert 
Gmseard  the  Norman  duke  of  Apulia,  with  his  brother  Roger^  under  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  ipontsff  Nicolaus  II.,  attacked  them  with*  great  valour; 
nor  did  Roger  relinquish  the  war,  till  he  had  gained  possession  of  the  whole 
island,  and  cleared  it  of  the  Saracens.  After  this  great  achievement,  in  the 
year  1090,  i2oj^«r  restored  the  Christian  religion,  which  had  been  almost  ex- 
tinguished there  by  the  Saracens,  to  its  former  dignity ;  and  established  bish- 
ops, founded  monasteries,  erected  magnificent  churches,  and  put  the  clergy 

(4)  See  the  Acta  Sanctor.  ad  diem  28  bishop.  He  preached  to  pafana  till  tha 
Aprilis,  p.  174,  dtc.,  [aod  Jo.  MabUlorij  Ac-  twelfth  year,  and  was  then  killed,  near  (he 
ta  SS.  Old.  Bened.,  torn,  vii.,  p.  846,  dec.  confines  of  the  Pruasians  and  Lithuanians, 
—TV.]  [AD.  1006J.     The  bodies  of  Bruno  and 

(5)  SoUgnaCf  Histoire  de  Pologne,  torn,  bis  companions  were  purchased  of  the  pa- 
!.,  p.  133.  sans  by  Boles faus.—Schl.     See  also  MaMl- 

(6)  [Bruno  and  Boniface  were,  in  fact,  M>n,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.,  vol.  viii.,  p. 
one  and  the  same  person  ;  the  first  being  79-81,  and  Fleury^  Histoire  der£glise,livr. 
his  original  and  proper  name,  and  the  other  Iviii.,  ^  26. — 7r.] 

his  assumed  name  ;  for  the  monks  were  then  (7)  Anton.  Pagi^  Critics  in  Baroninm, 
accustomed  to  take  assumed  names.  See  tom.  iv.,  ad  ann.  1008,  p.  97,  dec.  Christ 
Ditmar,  lib.  vi.,  p.  82.  Chronicon  Quedlin-  Hartknoch^  History  of  tne  Prussian  church, 
borg.,  and  Sigebert  Gemblaeens.f  ad  ann.  written  in  German,  book  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  12,  dtc. 
1009.  The  annalist  Saxo^  on  this  year,  says  ^Some  of  the  principal  Poles  also,  to  whom 
expressly :  Sanctus  Bruno  quiet  BonifaciuSy  Christianity  was  burdensome  on  account  of 
Archiepiscopus  gentium,  primum  Canonicus  the  many  tithes  they  had  to  pay  to  the  cler- 
S.  Maoritii  in  Magdaburgh.  zvi.  Kal.  Mart,  gy,  relapsed  again  into  idolatry.  See  D&t- 
martyr  incytus  coslos  petiit.  He  was  of  the  gotSf  Hist.  Polon.  ad  ann.  1022.  On  the 
highest  rank  of  Saxon  nobility,  a  near  rela-  other  hand,  the  Transylvanians  were  Tan- 
tire  of  the  emperor  Otto  III.,  and  beloved  quished  by  the  king  of  Hungary,  in  the  year 
by  him.  Bruno  served  for  a  time  at  the  1002 ;  and  were  brought  to  embrace  Chris- 
imperial  chapel.  But  in  the  year  977,  he  tianitv,  after  their  prince  Geula  with  his  wife 
prefencd  a  monastic  life ;  and  connected  and  children,  were  thrown  into  prison.  And 
iiimself  with  St.  Romuald^  whom  he  aceom-  the  ssme  king  undertook  some  successful 
aanied  first  to  Monte  Cassino,  and  then  to  campaigns  agsinst  the  Bulgarians  snd  the 
Perra  near  Ravenna.  He  obuined  permis-  pagan  Slavonisns.  See  TkeuroeziuSf  in  Chr. 
•ion  from  the  pope  to preadh  to  the  pagans;  Hangar.,  c.  29,  30. — Schl,} 
and  therefore  received  ordination  as  ao  aich- 
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in  possession  of  ample  revenues  and  honours,  which  they  enjoy  to  the  pros* 
ent  tinies.(6)  To  this  heroic  man,  is  traced  the  origin  of  what  is  called 
the  Sicilian  numarchyy  or  the  supreme  power  in  matters  of  religion  claim, 
ed  by  the  kings  of  Sicily :  for  Urban  II.  is  said  to  have  created  this  Roger 
and  his  successors,  hereditary  legates  of  the  apostolic  see,  by  a  special 
diploma  dated  A.D.  1097.  The  Romish  court  contend,  that  diis  diploma 
IB  a  forgery  :  and  hence  even  in  our  times,  those  severe  contests  between 
the  Roman  pontiflTs  and  the  kings  of  Sicily,  reabecting  the  Sicilian  man" 
archy.  The  posterity  of  Roger  governed  Sicily  down  to  the  twelfth  centu. 
ry ;  at  first  under  the  title  of  dukes,  and  then  under  that  of  kings.(9) 


(8)  See  Burigny,  Histoire  irenerale  de 
-  SicUe,  tome  i.,  p.  3Sd,  6tc.    [The  chanc- 

ter  of  this  Roger  is  highly  extolled  by  the 
historians  of  Uiose  times.  Among  other 
things,  he  is  extolled  for  his  tolerant  dispo- 
sition in  regard  to  religion.  For  when  be 
conquered  Sicily,  he  allowed  the  Saracens 
who  chose  to  remain  in  the  island,  to  live 
according  to  their  own  kws,  and  to  follow 
their  own  religion,  so  long  as  th^  should 
continue  obedient  subjects.  See  muratori, 
Annal.  Ttal,  ad  ann.  1090.— 5cA/.] 

(9)  See  Caes.  Barormu,  de  Monacchia 
Siciliae  Liber ;  in  his  annales,  torn,  xi.,  and 
Lud.  Ell.  du  Pifiy  Traite  de  la  Monarchic 
Sicilienne.  [The  famous  bull  of  the  fnon- 
archy  of  Sicily,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
granted,  at  an  interview  of  pope  Urban  II. 
with  Roger  duke  of  Sicily  and  Calabria, 
held  at  Salerno  A.D.  1098.  The  pope  had 
appointed  Robert  bishop  of  Frani,  his  legate 
a  latere  in  Sicily.  But  the  duke,  no  stran- 
ger to  the  authority  claimed  by  such  legates 
and  to  the  disturbances  they  produced,  en- 
treated the  pope  to  revoke  the  commission, 
plainly  insmuatin^  that  he  would  suffer  no 
legate  in  his  dommions.  As  the  duke  had 
rendered  signal  services  to  the  apostolic  see, 
had  driven  the  Saracens  quite  out  of  Sicily, 
and  subjected  all  the  churches  of  that  island 
to  the  see  of  Rome,  though  claimed  by  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  pope  not 
only  recalled  the  commission  he  had  given 
to  the  bishop,  but  to  engage  the  duke  still 
more  in  his  favour,  he  conferred  upon  ^m 
all  the  power  he  had  granted  to  his  legate, 
declaring  him,  his  heirs  and  his  successors, 
hereditary  legates^  and  vested  with  the  le- 
gatine  power  in  its  full  extent.  The  bull  is 
dated  at  Salerno,  July,  Indiction  vii.,  Ur- 
ban*s  reign  xi.,  L  e.,  1098.  Here  is  some 
miBtake,  as  the  11th  year  of  Urban  coin- 
cided with  the  sixth  year  of  the  Indiction. 
And  this  error  has  been  urged  against  the 
genuineness  of  the  instrument  by  BaroimUf 
who  inserts  it,  and  endeavours  to  prove  it  a 
foTKeiry,  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  his  An- 
naS.  He  also  urges  that  the  bull,  if  genu- 
ine, related  only  to  Roger  and  his  immedi- 
tte  detcendanta ;  that  it  was  ^family  priv- 


il^g^t  givon  to  rewaid  the  personal  services 
of  Roger.  Many  learned  men  regard  the 
bull  as  of  very  questionable  origin,  and 
especially  as  the  Sicilian  monarcbs  when 
challenged  to  do  it  have  not  produced  the 
original  writing ;  yet  the  kings  of  Aragon. 
to  whom  Sicily  waa  long  aubject,  have 
claimed  and  exercised  the  legatine  power, 
as  being  the  successors  of  duke  Koger» 
And  they  would  not  suffer  the  eleventh  vol- 
ume of  BaroniuB*  Annala  to  circulate  in 
their  dominions,  on  account  of  its  elaborate 
confaution  of  their  claima.  The  same  pow- 
er has  been  Ukewise  claimed,  and  sometunes 
exercised,  by  all  the  princes  who  have  been 
masters  of  that  island,  down  to  modem 
times.  In  the  year  1716,  Clement  XI.  hav- 
ing published  two  bulls,  the  one  abolishii^ 
the  monarchy  as  it  is  called,  and  the  other 
establishing  a  new  plan  of  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment, the  duke  of  Savoy  as  sovereign  of 
Sicily,  l»nished  all  who  received  either  of 
them  out  of  the  country.  Some  compro- 
miae  has  since  taken  place,  but  the  supreme 
ecclesiastical  power  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  temporal  sovereign  of  the  country :  that 
is,  he  is  supreme  head  of  the  church  there ; 
has  power  to  excommunicate  and  absolve  all 
persons  whatever,  ecclesiastics  aa  well  as 
laymen,  and  cardinals  themselves,  if  resi- 
dent in  the  island ;  he  has  a  right  to  predde 
in  all  the  provincial  councils  of  the  country, 
and  to  exercise  all  the  jurisdiction  of  a  le- 
gate a  latere  vested  with  the  fullest  legatine 
power.  And  this  power  the  sovereign  may 
exercise,  though  a  female ;  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  Jane  of  Aragon  and  Castile ;  and 
not  only  in  his  own  person,  but  also  by  a 
commissioner  of  his  appointment.  For  the 
more  convenient  exercise  of  this  power,  a 
commissioner  who  is  styled  ike  Judge  of  the 
monarchyj  is  appointed  by  the  king,  whose 
tribunal  is  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  court,, 
for  Sicily,  Apulia,  Calabria,  Tarentb,  Malta, 
and  the  other  ialands.  Yet  from  him  liee 
an  appeal  to  the  roval  audience.  See  BotH 
er*s  Lives  of  the  P(^>e8,  vol.  t.,  p.  840,  and 
Staeudlin*9  Kirchl.  Geographie,  vol.  L,  p» 
475,  Ac.— TV.] 
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§  4.  From  the  times  of  Sylvester  11.  the  Roman  pontii&  had  been  med* 
itating  the  extension  of  the  limits  of  the  church  in  Asia,  and  especially  the 
expulsion  of  the  Mohammedans  from  Palestine ;  but  the  troubles  of  Europe 
prevented  the  execution  of  their  designs,  Gregory  VIL,  the  most  daring 
of  all  the  pontiff  that  ever  filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  being  excited  by 
the  perpetual  complaints  of  the  Asiatic  Christians  respecting  the  cruelty 
of  the  Mohammedans,  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign  wished  to  en- 
gage personally  in  a  holy  war ;  and  more  than  fifty  thousand  men  pre. 
pared  themselves  for  an  expedition  under  him.(lO)  But  his  controversy 
with  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
hereafter,  and  other  unexpected  events,  obliged  him  to  abandon  the  design. 
But  near  the  close  of  the  century,  a  certain  Frenchman  of  Amiens,  Peier 
sumamed  the  Hermit,  was  the  occasion  of  the  renewal  of  the  design  by 
JJrhan  II.  PeAcr  visited  Palestine  in  the  year  1093,  and  there  beheld  with 
great  anguish  of  mind,  the  extreme  oppressions  and  vexations  which  the 
Christians  residing  at  the  holy  places  suffered  irota  the  Mohammedans. 
Therefore,  being  wrought  up  to  an  enthusiasm  which  he  took  to  be  a  divine 
impulse,  he  first  applied  for  aid  to  Simeon  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
[the  Greek  patriarch  of  Jerusalem],  and  to  urban  II.  the  Roman  pontiff 
without  success ;  and  then  began  to  travel  over  Europe,  calling  on  both 
princes  and  people  to  make  war  upon  the  tyrants  of  Palestine.  He  more- 
over carried  wiux  him  an  epistle  on  the  subject,  which  came  from  Heaven, 
was  addressed  to  all  Christians,  and  was  calculated  to  awaken  the  sensibil. 
ities  of  the  ignorant«(ll) 

§  5.  The  public  feelings  being  thus  excited,  TJrhan  II.,  in  the  year  1095, 
assembled  a  very  numerous  council  at  Placentia,  in  which  he  first  recom- 
mended  this  holy  war.^12)  But  the  dangerous  enterprise  wss  relished 
only  by  a  few ;  although  the  ambassadors  of  the  Greek  emperor  Alexius 
Camnemu  were  present,  and  in  the  name  of  their  master,  represented  the 
necessity  of  opposing  the  Turks,  whose  power  was  daily  increasing.  The 
business  succeeded  better  in  the  council  of  Clermont,  which  was  assembled 
soon  after.  For  the  French,  being  more  enterprising  and  ready  to  &ce 
dangers  than  the  Italians,  were  so  moved  by  the  tumid  eloquence  of  Urhanf 
that  a  vast  multitude  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  were  ready  at  once  to  engage 
in  a  military  expedition  to  Palestine.  (13)  This  host  seemed  to  be  a  very 
formidable  army,  and  adequate  to  overcome  almost  any  obstacles ;  but  in 
reality,  it  was  very  weak  and  pusillanimous ;  for  it  was  composed  chiefly 

(10)  Grerary  VII.,  Epistolarum  Ub.  ii.,  (13)  Theod.  Ruinart,  ViU  Urbini  II., 
ap.  81,  and  in  bardrntCM  Concilia,  torn,  ri.,  ^  cczx?.,  &c.,  p.  224,  229,  240,  272,  274, 
pt.  i.,  p.  1285.  282,  296,  in  the  0pp.  posthum.  of  Jo.  Ma- 
ill)  This  is  stated  bj  the  abbot  Dode-  hillon  and  Theodore  Ruinartt  torn.  iii.  Jo. 
ekm,  in  hie  Continuat.  Chronici  Maiiani  Harduin's  Concilia,  torn,  vi.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  1726. 
Scoti ;  in  the  Sciiptor.  Germanicor.  Jo.  Casar  Baronius,  Annal.  Eccles.,  torn,  zi., 
Putarii,  torn,  i.,  p.  462.  For  an  acconnt  ad  ann.  1095,  No.  zzzii.,  p.  648.  [The 
of  Peter,  see  Car.  du  Freene,  Note  ad  An-  nomber  present  at  the  council  of  Clermont, 
vm  Coninena  Alexiadem,  p.  .79,  ed.  Venet.  is  not  definitely  stated  by  the  early  writers, 
(12)  [Bertkold  a  contemporary  writer,  though  Uiey  all  agree  that  it  was  yeiy  great, 
says,  there  were  present  in  this  council  about  There  were  thirteen  archbishops,  two  hun- 
iom  thousand  cleraymen,  and  more  than  dred  and  fifty  bishops,  besides  abbots  and 
80,000  laymen,  and^that  its  sessions  were  inferior  cleray,  with  a  multitude  of  laymen. 
beid  in  the  open  air,  because  no  church  could  The  Acts  of  this  council,  with  two  speeches 
contain  the  multitude.  See  Hardmn**  Con-  of  Urbane  are  giren  by  Harduin^  Concilia, 
cilia,  torn,  vi.,  pt  ii.,  p.  1711,  dtc.— TV.]  torn,  ri.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  1718,  dtc— TV.] 
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of  monks,  mechanics,  farmers,  persons  averse  from  their  regular  occupa. 
tioiis,  spendthrifts,  speculators,  prostitutes,  boys,  girls,  servants,  malefac- 
tors, and  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  idle  populace,  who  hoped  to  make  their 
fortune.  From  such  troops,  what  could  be  expected  ?  Those  attached  to 
this  camp,  were  called  Crusaders  (cruciati) ;  and  the  enterprise  itself  waa 
called  a  Crusade  (expeditio  cruciata) ;  not  only  because  they  professedly 
were  going  to  rescue  the  cross  of  our  Lord  from  the  hands  of  its  enemies, 
but  also  because  they  wore  upon  their  right  shoulders  a  white,  red,  or  green 
cross  made  of  woollen  cloth,  and  solemnly  consecrated. (14) 

§  6.  Eight  hundred  thousand  persons  therefore,  as  credible  writers  in. 
form  us,  marched  from  Europe  in  the  year  1096,  pursuing  different  routes 
and  conducted  by  different  leaders,  all  of  whom  directed  Uieir  way  to  Con- 
stantinople, that  receiving  instcuctions  and  aid  from  Alexius  Comnenus  the 
Greek  emperor,  they  might  pass  over  into  Asia.  The  author  of  the  war, 
Peter  the  Hermit,  girded  with  a  rope,  first  led  on  a  band  of  eighty  thousand 
through  Hungary  and  Thrace.  But  this  company,  after  committing  innu- 
merable  base  deeds,  were  nearly  all  destroyed  by  the  Hungarians  and 
Turks.(15)  Nolr  did  better  fortune  attend  some  other  armies  of  these  cm- 
saders ;  who  roamed  about  like  robbers,  under  unskilful  commanders,  and 
plundered  and  laid  waste  the  countries  over  which  they  travelled.  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  duke  of  Lorrain,  a  man  who  may  be  compared  with  the  great- 
est  heroes  of  any  age,(16)  and  who  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  war, 
with  Baldwin  his  brother,  conducted  a  well-organized  body  of  eighty  thou- 
sand  horse  and  foot  through  Germany  and  Hungary.  Another  body,  under 
the  command  of  Raymond  earl  of  Toulouse,  marched  through  Slavonia. 
Robert  earl  of  Flanders,  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,(17)  and  Hugo  the  Great, 
brother  to  Philip  king  of  France,  embarked  with  their  forces  at  Brundisi 
and  Tarento  (Brundusium  and  Tarentum),  and  landed  bt  Durazzo  (Dyra- 

(14)  See  Ahrah,  Bzomut,  Continuat.  An-  F.  W^en,  Gescb.  derKKiixz.,Lips.,  1807- 

ml.  Baronii,  torn.  xv.,adann.  1410,  sect,  ix.,  17,  8  vola.  8vo.    /.  Ch.  Waken^  Gemalde 

p.  3S2.  <&c.,  ed.  Colon.    Jac.  Lenfant,  His-  der  Kreuzz.,  Francf.,  1808-10,  8  vols.  8vo. 

toire  du  Concile  de  Pis^,  torn,  it ,  livre  v.,  p.  A.  H.  Heerenj  Vereoch  e.  Entwickelung  d. 

60.  &c.     The  writers  wbo  give  account  of  Folg.  d.  Kreuzz.,  (a  prize  essay),  Gotting., 

the  Cmsades,  are  enumerated  by  Jo.  Alb.  1808,  8vo.     The  Ensh'sh  reader  may  con- 

FkbricikSf  Luz  Evangelii  toti  orbi  ezoriens,  salt,  Gibbon* 9  Hist,  of  the  Decline,  &«.,  cb. 

cap.  zzz.,  p.  618.      [Most  of  the  original  Iviii.,  lix.     Bower' t  Lives  of  the  Popes,  voL 

writers,  living  in  or  near  the  tiroes  of  the  t  and  vi.    MiWt  History  of  the  Crusades, 

Crusades,  were  collected  by  Jae.  Bongaxt^  &c. — TV.  J 

in  hiK  Gesia  Dni  per  Francos,  Hanov.,  1611,        (15)  [llie  army  under  Peter  the  Hermit, 

2  vols.  fol.     Of  these  original  writers,  the  vented    their  rage  especially  against    the 

most  imi^ortant  are,  Rchert  of  Rheim«»  BaUL-  Jews  ;  whom  they  either  compelled  to  re- 

rich  or  Bautiri  of  Dol,  Haimond  of  Agile,  ceive  baptism,  or  put  to  death  with  honid 

Albert  of  Aix,  Fulcher  or  Fulcard  of  Char-  cruelty.     The  same  thing  was  done  by  an- 

trps.  and  Guibert  of  Nogenl :  but  especially  other  division  in  the  countries  alonff  the 

WUUam  bishop  of  Tyre,  and  James  de  Vi-  Rhine,  at  Mentz,  Cologne,  Treves,  'W^rms, 

try.    To  these  may  be  added  Marino  San-  and  Spier ;  where,  however,  the  Jews  yrero 

uio  of  the   thirteenth  century.    The*  best  sometimes  protected  by  the  bishops.     Sea 

moderns  are  said  to  he  7  Bapt.  MaiUy,  Es-  the  annalist  8axo,  ad  ann.  1096,  in  Eccard'e 

prit  den  Croisades,  ou  Hisioire  pohtique  et  Corpus  Hist,  medii  aevi,  torn,  i.,  p.  579,  itc, 

militaire  des   Guerres  enterprises  par  lea  — 8chl.'\ 

Chretiens  pour  1e  recoovrement  de  la  Terre        (16)  Of  this  illustrious  hero,  the  Benedie- 

Sainre,  Paris,  1 780,  4  vols.  12mo.     Mahn-  tine  monks  treat  professedly,  in  the  Histoira 

Ir.rg,  Histoire  des  Crotiiades.  Paris,  1676,  littersire  de  la  France,  torn,  viii ,  p.  698,  dec. 
dtc.,  4  vols.  12mo.    /.  C.  Mayer,  Gesch.        (17)  [He  was  the  eldest  son  of  W^Uttm 

der  Kreozziige,  Berlin,  1780,  2  vols.  8vo.  the  ConqneRMr,  king  of  England.— Tr.] 
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chium).     These  were  followed  by  Baamundy  duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  ^m 

at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  select  band  of  Normans.  v 

§  7.  This  army,  the  greatest  since  the  memory  of  man,  when  it  arrived 
at  Constantinople,  though  greatly  diminished  by  various  calamities,  excited 
much  alarm  and  not  without  reason,  in  the  mind  of  the  Greek  emperor. 
But  his  fears  were  dispelled,  when  it  had  passed  the  Straits  of  Gallipolis 
and  landed  in  Bithynia,  The  crusaders  first  besieged  Nice,  the  capital  of 
Bithynia ;  which  was  taken  in  the  year  1097,  They  then  proceeded  on 
through  Asia  Minor  into  Syria,  and  in  the  year  1098  took  Antioch  [in 
Syria],  which  was  given  with  its  territory  to  Boamund  duke  of  Apulia* 
They  also  captured  Edessa ;  of  which  Baldvnn  the  brother  of  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  was  constituted  the  sovereign.  Finally,  in  the  year  1099,  these 
Latins  reduced  the  city  of  Jerusalem  by  their  victorious  arms.  And  here 
the  seat  of  a  new  kingdom  was  established,  and  the  above-named  Crodfrey 
was  declared  the  first  king  of  Jerusalem.  He  however  refused  the  title 
o£kingf  from  motives  of  modesty ;  and  retaining  a  few  soldiers  with  him, 
permitted  the  others  to  return  back  to  Europe.  But  this  great  man  died 
not  long  afler,  and  lefl  his  kingdom  to  hia  brother  Baldwifij  prince  of  Edes- 
sa ;  who  did  not  hesitate  to  assume  the  title  of  king. 

^  8.  With  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  particularly  with  Urban  II.  the  prin- 
cipal motive  for  enkindling  this  holy  wcur  was  furnished,  I  conceive,  by  the 
corrupted  religion  of  that  age.  For  according  to  the  prevailing  views,  it 
was  a  reproach  up6n  Christians  to  suffer  the  land  which  had  been  conse- 
crated by  the  footsteps  and  the  blood  of  Christ,  to  remain  under  the  power 
of  his  enemies ;  and  moreover,  a  great  and  essential  part  of  piety  to  God 
consisted  in  pilgrimages  to  the  holy  places,  which  were  most  hazardous 
undertakings  so  long  as  the  Mohammedans  should  occupy  Palestine.  To 
these  religious  motives,  there  was  added  an  apprehension  that  the  Turks, 
who  liad  already  subdued  a  large  part  of  the  Greek  empire,  would  march 
into  Europe,  and  would  in  particular  assail  Italy.  Those  among  the 
learned  who  suppose,  that  the  Roman  pontiff  recommended  this  terrible 
war  for  the  sake  of  extending  his  own  authority,  and  of  weakening  the 
power  of  the  Liatin  emperors  and  kings ;  and  that  the  kings  and  princes  of 
Europe  encouraged  it  in  order  to  get  rid  of  their  powerful  and  warlike 
vassals,  and  to  obtain  possession  of  their  lands  and  estates ;  bring  forward 
indeed  plausible  conjectures,  but  they  are  mere  conjectures.  (18)     Yet  af- 

(18)  The  first  of  these  motiTes  ascribed  would  march  away  from  Europe  to  Pales- 

to  the  pontifia,  is  brought  forward  by  many,  tine  ;   neither  could  they  discover  before- 

hoth  Protestants  and  Catholics,  as  one  not  hand,   that  these  expeditions  would  be  so 

at  all  to  be  questioned.     Soe  Bened.  Accol-  beneficial  to  themselves.     For  all  the  ad- 

tua,  de  Bello  sacro  in  infideles,  lib.  i.,p.  16.  yantages  accruing  to  the  pontiffs  and  to  the 

J«£.  Bamage,  Hist,  des  Eglises  Reform^es,  clerey  from  these  wars,  both  the  extension 

torn,  i.,  period  v.,  p.  235.    Ren.  de  Vertot,  of  their  authority  and  the  increase  of  their 

Hiatoire  des  Chevalieres  de  Mallhe,  tom.  i.,  wealth,  were  not  apparent  at  once  and  at 

lib.  iii.,  p.  302. 308  ;  lib.  iv.,  p.  428.     Adr.  the  commencement  of  the  war ;    but  they 

Ait^,  Hiat.  des  demelezdu  Boniface  VIII.  gradually  developed  themselves,  being  the 

avec  Philip  le  Bel,  p.  76.     Hist,  du  droit  result  rather  of  accidental   circumstances 

£k;cles.  Francis,  tom.  i.,  p.  S96,  299,  and  than  of  design.     This  single  fact  shows, 

many  others.    But  that  this  supposition  has  that  the  pontiffs  who  promoted  these  wars 

DO  solid  foundation,  will  be  clear  to  such  as  could  have  had  no  thoughts  of  extending 

consider  all  the  circumstances.     The  Ro-  their  power  by  them.     It  may  be  added,  that 

man  pontiffs  could  not  certainly  foresee,  that  the  general  belief  as  well  as  the  expectation 

so  many  princes  and  people  of  every  claas  of  the  pontiffs,  was,  that  the  whole  business 
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t^rwardfl,  when  the  pontifli  as  well  as  the  kings  and  princes  learned  by  ex- 
perience  the  great  advantages  resulting  to  them  from  these  wars,  new  and 
additional  motives  for  encouraging  them  undoubtedly  occurred  to  them, 
and  particularly  that  of  increasing  their  own  power  and  aggrandizement. 
§  9.  But  these  wars,  whether  just  or  unjust,(10)  produced  immense  evils 
of  every  sort,  both  in  church  and  state,  and  their  effects  are  visible  even  to 

(Id)  Th«  qaestion  of  thejusiiee  of  what 
are  ealled  the  Cnuades,  I  aball  not  take 
Vipon  me  to  discuss  :  nor  shall  I  deny  that 
it  is,  when  viewed  impartialhr,  an  intricate 
and  dubious  question.  But  I  wish  the  read- 
er to  be  apprized,  that  there  was  discussion 
among  Chzistians  as  early  as  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  respecting  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  those  holy  wars.  For  the 
CatJuuri  or  Albigenses  and  the  Waldenses, 
denied  their  justice.  The  amiments  they 
used,  are  collected  and  refuted  by  Fr*  Mo- 
neUtf  a  Dominican  writer  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  hia  Summa  contra  Cathaios  et 
Waldenses,  (which  was  published  a  few 
years  ago  at  Rome,  by  iZtcArm),  lib.  v.,  c. 
xiii.,  p.  631,  &c.  But  the  ar^ments  of  the 
Catkari  against  the  irmufnarwe  expeHtUmM 
(viam  ultramarinam)  as  they  called  these 
wars,  had  not  great  weight ;  nor  were  the 
answers  of  the  well-meaning  Moneta  very 
solid.  An  example  will  make  this  clear. 
The  Cathari  opposed  the  holy  wan,  by  ur- 
ging the  worda  of  Paul,  1  Uor.,  z.,  3S : 
Give  none  offencCf  neither  to  the  Jews,  nor 
to  the  gtnHUsj  nor  to  the  church  of  God. 
By  the  gentiles,  they  said,  may  be  under- 
stood the  Saracena,  Therefore  European 
Christians  ought  not  to  mdce  war  upon  the 
Saracens,  lest  they  should  give  offence  to 
the  gentiles.  The  answer  of  Moneta  to  this 
singular  argument,  we  will  give  in  his  own 
wonls  :  **  We  read,  Gen.  xii.,  7,  that  Qi)A 
said  to  Abraham :  To  thy  seed  toUl  I  gise 
this  land.  But  toe  (the  Christians  of  Eu- 
rope) are  the  seed  of  Abraham ;  as  says  the 
apostle  to  the  Gralat.,  iii.,  29  :  To  tt«  there- 
fore has  that  land  been  given  for  a  poeees- 
aion.  Hence,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  civil 
power,  to  make  efforts  to  put  us  in  posses- 
sion of  that  land  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
church,  to  exhort  civil  rulers  to  fulfil  their 
daty." — A  rare  argument  this,  truly !  But 
let  us  hear  him  out. — **The  church  does 
not  intend  to  harm  the  Saracens,  or  to  kill 
them ;  nor  have  Christian  princes  any  such 
design.  And  yet,  if  they  will  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  swords  of  the  princes,  they  will 
be  slain.  The  church  of  God  therefore  ie 
without  offence,  that  is,  it  injures  no  one  in 
this  matter,  because  it  does  no  one  any 
wrong,  but  only  defends  its  own  rigfati."— 
Who  can  deny  that  here  is  ingenuity  ! 


would  be  accomplished  in  a  single  expedition 
of  no  lonff  continuance  ;  and  uat  Grod  him- 
self would,  by  miraculous  interpositions, 
overthrow  those  enemies  of  Christianity  who 
were  the  unjust  possessors  of  Palestine. — 
Besides,  as  soon  as  Jerusalem  was  taken, 
most  of  the  European  princes  and  soldiers 
returned  back  to  Europe ;  which  the  popes 
surely  would  not  have  permitted,  if  from  the 
continuance  of  this  war  they  anticipated 
great  accessions  to  their  wealth  and  power. 
— But  no  conjecture  on  this  subject  is,  in  my 
view,  more  unfortunate  than  that  which  sup- 
poses Urban  II.  to  have  eagerly  pressed  for- 
ward this  holy  war,  in  order  to  weaken  the 
newer  of  the  emperor  Henry  TV.,  with  whom 
he  was  in  a  violent  contest  respecting  the 
investiture  of  bishops.  The  advocates  of 
this  conjecture  forget,  that  the  first  armies 
which  marched  aaainst  the  Mohammedans 
of  Asia,  were  raised  chiefly  among  the  Franks 
and  Normans,  and  that  the  Germans  who 
were  opposed  to  Urban  U.  were  at  first  the 
most  averse  from  these  wars.  Other  argu- 
ments are  omitted,  for  the  sake  of  brevity. — 
Nor  is  the  other  part  of  the  conjecture,  wnich 
relates  to  the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe, 
better  founded.  It  has  received  the  appro- 
bation of  Vhrtot,  (Htstoire  de  Maltfae,  livre 
iii.,  p.  809),  Boukunvilliers,  and  other  great 
and  eminent  men,  who  think  they  see  farther 
than  others  into  the  court  policy  of  those 
affes.  But  these  excellent  men  have  no 
otner  argument  to  adduce,  but  this :  many 
kings,  especially  of  the  Franks,  were  ren- 
dered more  rich  and  powerful  by  the  death 
and  the  misfortunes  of  those  who  engased 
in  these  wars ;  and  therefore  they  craUily 
gave,  not  only  permission,  but  also  a  direct 
encouragement  to  these  wars.  All  can  see 
the  inconclusiveness  of  this  reasoning.  We 
are  too  prone  to  ascribe  more  sagacity  and 
cunnmg  both  to  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  to 
the  kings  and  princes  of  those  times,  than 
they  really  possessed;  and  we  too  often 
judge  of  the  causes  of  transactions  by  their 
results ;  which  is  a  defective  and  uncertain 
mode  of  reasoning.  I  apprehend  that  the 
Roman  pontiffs  (of  whom  alone  I  would 
speak)  obtained  their  immense  aggrandize- 
ment, not  so  much  by  shrewdly  forming 
plans  for  enlarging  then:  power,  as  by  dex- 
terously seizing  Uie  opportunities  tliat  oc- 
curred. 
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the  present  day.  Europe  was  deprived  of  more  than  half  of  its  popula- 
tion, and  immense  sums  of  money  were  exported  to  foreign  countries ;  and 
very  many  femilies  previously  opulent  and  powerful,  either  became  extinct, 
or  were  reduced  to  extreme  poverty ;  for  Uie  heads  of  families,  in  order  to 
defray  the  expense  of  their  expedition,  either  mortgaged  or  sold  their  ter. 
litories,  possessions,  and  estates  :(20)  while  others  imposed  such  intolerable 
burdens  upon  their  vassals  and  tenants,  as  obliged  them  to  abandon  their 
bouses  ana  lands  and  assume  themselves  the  badge  of  the  cross.  A  vast 
derangement  of  society,  and  a  subversion  of  every  thing,  took  place  through- 
out Europe ;  not  to  mention  the  robberies,  murders,  and  aestructions  of 
life  and  property  every  where  committed  with  impunity,  by  tfiese  soldiers 
of  God  and  Jesus  Christ  as  they  were  called,  and  the  new  and  often  very 
^evous  privileges  and  prerogatives,  to  which  these  wars  gave  occa- 
8ion.(21) 

§  10.  These  wars  were  no  less  prejudicial  to  the  church  and  to  religion. 
The  power  and  greatness  of  the  Roman  pontiff  were  greatly  advanced  by 
them ;  and  the  wealth  of  the  churches  and  monasteries  was,  in  many  ways, 
much  augmented.  (22)  Moreover  as  bishops  and  abbots  in  great  numbers 
£>rsook  their  charges  and  travelled  into  Asia,  the  priests  and  monks  lived 


(20)  Many  and  very  memorable  ezamplea 
of  this,  occur  in  ancient  records.  Robert 
4uke  of  Normandy,  mortgaged  to  his  broth- 
er WiUiam  king  of  England,  the  duchy  of 
l^ormandy,  to  enable  him  to  oerform  his  ex- 
.pedilion  to  Palestine.  See  ifattheio  Parit, 
Historia  major,  lib.  i.,  p.  24,  dtc.  Odo  vis- 
count of  Bouiges,  sola  his  territory  to  the 
king  of  France.  See  the  Gallia  Cluistiana, 
by  the  Benedictines,  tom.  ii.,  p.  45.  For 
more  examples,  see  Car.  du  FresiUy  adnott. 
ad  JoinyUlii  vitam  Ludovici  S.,  p.  62.  Bow- 
UinmUierMf  sur  Torigine  et  les  droits  de  la 
Noblesse ;  in  Moiet'*  Memoires  de  Utter,  et 
de  THistoire,  tome  ix.,  part  i.,  p.  68.  Jo, 
Geo,  Cramer^  de  juribus  et  praerogativis  No- 
biliutis,  tom.  i.,  p.  81, 409.  From  the  time 
therefore  of  these  wars,  very  many  estates 
of  the  nobility  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  became 
the  property  of  the  kings  and  more  powerful 


to  be  conveniently  enumerated  here  particu- 
larly. And  not  only  the  visible  head  of  the 
church,  but  likewise  the  church  uniyersal, 
augmented  its  power  and  resources  by  means 
of  these  wars.  For  they  who  assumed  the 
cross,  as  they  were  about  to  place  their  lives 
in  great  jeopardy,  conducted  as  men  do  when 
about  to  die.  They  therefore  generally  made 
their  wills ;  and  in  them  they  gave  a  part  of 
their  property  to  a  church  or  monasleiy,  in 
order  to  secure  the  favour  of  God.  See 
PUsntf  Histoire  de  Meauz,  tome  ii.,  p.  76, 
79, 141.  Gallia  Christiana,  tom.  ii.,  p.  138, 
139.  Le  Beuft  Memoires  pour  PHistoire 
d'Auxerre,  tome  ii.,  Append.,  p.  31.  JDu 
FresTUj  Adnott.  ad  vitam  Ludovici  Sancti, 
p.  52.  Numerous  examples  of  such  pious 
donations,  are  to  be  found  in  ancient  records. 
— ^Those  who  had  controversies  with  priests 
or  monks,  very  commonly  abandoned  their 


princes,  or  of  the  priests  and  monks,  or  of    cause  or  lawsuit,  and  yielded  up  the  prop- 


private  citizens  of  inferior  rank, 

(21)  Those  who  took  the  badge  of  crusa- 
ders, acquired  extraordinary  rights  and  priv- 
ileges, and  such  as  were  mjurious  to  other 
citizens.  Of  these  the  Jurists  may  property 
treat.  I  will  only  observe,  that  hence  it  be- 
came customary,  whenever  a  person  would 
contract  a  loan,  or  buy,  or  sell,  or  enter  into 
any  civil  compact,  to  require  of  him  to  re- 
nounce the  privileges  of  a  crusader,  wheth- 
er already  acquired,  or  yet  future,  (privilegio 
crucia  sumptae  ac  somendae  renunciare). 
See  Le  Beaf,  Memoires  sur  I'Hist.  d*Aux- 
erre.  Append.,  tome  ii.,  p.  292. 

(22)  The  accessions  to  the  wealth  and  the 
power  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  arising  from 
these  wars,  were  too  numerous  and  various 

Vol.  II.— T 


erty  in  controversy.  Those  who  had  tnem- 
selves  seized  on  property  of  the  churches  or 
convents,  or  were  told  that  their  ancestors 
had  done  some  wronff  to  the  priests,  freely 
restored  what  they  had  taken,  and  often  with 
additions,  and  compensated  by  their  dona- 
tions for  the  injuries  done  whether  real  or 
imaginary.  SeeDu  J>e»YU,  l.c.,p.  52.  [In 
general,  the  Crusades  were  a  rich  mine  for 
the  popes.  Whoever  became  a  knight  of  the 
cross,  became  subject  to  the  pope,  and  was 
no  longer  subject  to  the  secular  power  of  his 
temporal  lord.  Whoever  had  taken  the  vow 
to  march  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  afterwards 
wished  to  be  released  from  it,  could  purchase 
an  exemption  from  the  pope,  who  gave  such 
dispensations,  dec. — Sehl,} 
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without  restraints,  and  addicted  themselves  freely  to  every  vice.  Supersti- 
tion also,  previously  extravagant,  now  increased  greatly  among  the  Latins* 
For  the  long  list  of  tutelary  saints  was  amplified  with  new  and  often  ficti* 
tious  saints  of  Greek  and  Syrian  origin,  before  unknown  to  the  Europe- 
ans ;(23)  and  an  immense  number  of  relics,  generally  of  a  ridiculous  char- 
acter, were  imported  to  enrich  our  churches  and  chapels.  For  every  one 
that  returned  home  from  Asia,  brought  with  him  as  the  richest  treasure,, 
the  sacred  relics  which  he  had  purchased  at  a  high  price  of  the  fraudulent 
Greeks  and  Syrians ;  and  committed  them  to  the  careful  charge  of  some 
church,  or  of  the  members  of  his  own  family.  (24) 


(23)  The  Roman  Oatholict  themeelTes  ac- 
knowledge, that  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
many  saints  before  unknown  to  4he  Latins, 
were  brought  from  Greece  and  the  East  into 
Europe,  and  were  thenceforth  worshipped 
most  religiously.  And  among  these  new  spir- 
itual guanlians  are  some,  of  whose  lives  and 
bietory  there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  doubt. 
For  example,  St.  Catiaritu  was  introduced 
into  Europe  from  Syria ;  as  is  admitted  by 
Ccu.  Baronhu,  ad  Martyrol.  Rom.,  p.  728, 
by  Geo.  dusander.  Scholia  ad  hymnos  ec- 
clesiae,  in  his  0pp.,  Paris,  1616,  fol.,  p.  278, 
279.  Yet  it  is  very  doubtful,  whether  this 
Catharine  the  patroness  of  learned  men,  ever 
existed. 

(24)  The  sacred  treasures  of  relics,  which 
the  French,  Germans,  Britons,  and  other  na^ 
tions  of  Europe  formerly  preserved  with  such 
care,  and  which  are  still  exhibited  with  rev- 
erence, are  not  more  ancient  than  the  times 
of  the  Crusades,  and  were  purchased  at  a 
great  price  by  kings,  princes,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished persons,  of  the  Greeks  and  Syri- 
ans. But  that  these  avaricious  and  fraudu- 
lent dealers  imposed  upon  the  pious  credu- 
li^  of  the  Latms,  the  most  candid  judges 
will  not  doubt.  Richard  king  of  England, 
in  the  year  1191,  purchased  of  Saladin  the 
noted  Mohammedan  sultan,  all  the  relics  at 
Jerusalem.  See  Matthew  Paris,  Hist,  ma- 
jor, p.  138 ;  who  also  tells  ns  (p.  666),  that 
the  Dominicans  brought  from  Palestine  a 
white  stone,  on  which  Christ  had  impressed 
the  prints  of  his  feet.    The  Genoese  poe- 


sesB,  as  a  present  from  Baldunn  the  second 
king  of  Jerusalem,  the  dish  from  which 
Christ  ate  the  paschal  lamb  with  his  disci- 
ples at  his  last  supper.  And  this  singular 
monument  of  ancient  devotion,  is  ridiculed 
by  Jo.  Baptist  Labat,  Voyages  en  Espagn* 
et  en  Italie,  tome  ii.,  p.  63.  Respecting  the 
great  mass  of  relies  brought  from  Palestine- 
to  France,  by  St.  Lewis  the  French  kingr 
see  JoinvilU*s  Life  of  St.  Lewis,  edited  by 
Du  Fresne ;  PUssis,  Histoire  de  I'Eglise  do 
Meaux,  tome  i.,  p.  1^.  Lancelot^  Memoiree 
pour  la  vie  de  TAbb^  de  8.  Cyran,  tome  ii.,. 
p.  175.  CAm/'tpocket-handkerchief,  which 
is  held  sacred  at  Be8an9on,  was  brought  from 
Palestine  to  Besangon  by  a  Christian  Jew- 
ess. See  Jo.  Ja£,  Chifiety  Vesontium,  part* 
ii.,  p.  108,  and,  de  linteis  Christi  sepulcral- 
ibus,  cap.  ix.,  p.  50.  For  other  examples^ 
see  Antonius  Matthttus,  Analecta  vetoris 
aevi,  torn,  ii.,  p.  677.  Jo.  MabiUon^  An- 
nales  Benedict.,  tom.  vi.,  p.  52,  and  espe^- 
cially,  Jo.  Jac.  ChiJUt,  Crisis  historiae  de 
linteis  Christi  septilcralibus,  cap.  ix.,  x.,  p. 
50,  dec.  Among  other  things,  Chiflet  says, 
p.  59,  Sciendum  est,  vigente  inmiani  et  bar« 
bara  Turcarum  persecutione,  et  imminente 
Chnstianae  reli^onis  in  Oriente  naufragio, 
educta  e  sacrariis  et  per  Cbristianos  quovis 

modo  recondite  Ecclesiarum  pignora 

Hisce  plane  divinis  opibus  illecti  prae  aliiB 
Galli,  sacra  Auiffava  qua  vi,  qua  pretio  a  de- 
tinentibus  hac  iliac  extorsenmt.  And  this 
learned  writer  brings  many  examples,  as 
proofs. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

ADVERSE  EVENTS   IN  THE   HISTORY   OF  THE  CHURCH. 

I  1.  SofferiDgs  of  Christians  from  the  Saracens  and  Turks,  in  the  East. — 4  S-  Also  in 

the  West. 

§  1.  The  principal  su£[eriDgs  of  the  Christians  in  this  century,  were  from 
the  Saracens,  or  from  the  Turks,  who  were  ec[Ually  the  enemies  of  both 
Saracens  and  Christians.  The  Saracens  though  at  war  among  themselvesi 
and  at  the  same  time  unable  to  arrest  the  daily  encroachments  of  the  Turks 
upon  them,  persecuted  their  Christian  subjects  in  a  most  cruel  manner,  put. 
ting  some  to  death,  mutilating  others,  and  plundering  others  of  all  their 
property.  The  Turks  not  only  pressed  hanl  upon  the  Saracens,  but  also 
subjugated  the  fairest  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire  along  the  Euxine  Sea, 
and  ravaged  the  remaining,  provinces  with  their  perpetual  incursions.  Nor 
were  the  Greeks  able  to  oppose  their  desolating  progress,  being  miserably 
distracted  with  intestine  discords,  and  so  exhausted  in  their  finances  that 
they  could  neither  raise  forces  nor  afford  them  pay  and  support  when  raised. 

^  2.  In  Spain  the  Saracens  seduced  a  large  portion  of  the  Christians,  by 
rewards,  by  marriages,  and  by  compacts,  to  embrace  the  Mohammedaa 
fiLith.(l)  And  they  would  doubtless  have  gradually  induced  most  of  their 
subjects  to  apostatize  from  Christianity,  had  they  not  been  weakened  by 
the  loss  of  various  battles  with  the  Christian  kings  of  Aragon  and  Castile», 
especially  with  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon,  and  by  the  conquest  of  a  large 
part  of  the  territories  subject  to  them, (2)  Among  the  Danes,  Hungarians,, 
and  other  nations,  those  who  still  adhered  to  their  ancient  superstitions,  (and 
there  were  many  of  this  description  among  those  nations,)  very  cruelly  per* 
secuted  their  fellow-citizens,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  nations  who  pro- 
fessed  Christianity.  To  suppress  this  cruelty,  the  Christian  princes  in  one 
place  and  another,  made  it  a  capital  crime  for  their  subjects  to  continue  to 
worship  the  gods  of  their  ancestors.  And  this  severity  was  undoubtedly 
more  efficacious  for  extinguishing  the  inveterate  idolatry,  than  the  instruc- 
tions given  by  persons  who  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  Christianity, 
and  who  dishonoured  its  purity  by  their  corrupt  morals  and  their  supersti* 
tious  practices.  The  still  unconverted  European  nations  of  this  period,  the 
Prussians,  the  Lithuanians,  the  Slavonians,  Uie  Obotriti,  and  others  inhab. 
iting  the  lower  parts  of  Germany,  continued  to  harass  the  neighbouring 
Christians  with  perpetual  wars  and  incursions,  and  cruelly  to  destroy  the 
lives  of  many.(3) 

(1)  Jo.  Hen.  HoUhger,  Historia  eccles.,  (8)  Hdmdd,  Chronicon  Slavor.,  lib.  i., 

saecul.  zi.,i8ect  ii.,  p.  452.    Miek.  Geddeg,  cap.  zy.,  p.  53,  dec.    Ad4m  Bremensis, 

History  of  the  ezpulsion  of  the  Moriscoes  Histor.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  zzvii.     [Among  these 

out  M  Spain ;  published  among  his  Miscel-  nations,  many  persons  had  once  professed 

laneous  Tracts,  vol.  i.,  p.  104,  &c.  Christianity,  but  on  account  of  the  number- 

<2)  Theee  wars  between  the  Christian  less  taxes  laid  upon  them,  particularly  by  the 

kings  o(  Spain  and  the  Mohammedans  or  cleigy,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  Christian  ma- 

Moors,  are  described  by  the  Spanish  histo-  gistrates,  they  returned  to  paganism  aeain, 

lians,  Jo,  Mariana  and  Jo.  FerreroM.  and  then  persecuted  the  Christians  wi&oiit 
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PART   II. 

THE  INTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THB  BISTORT  OF  LEABNING  AND  SCIENCB. 

4  1.  State  of  Learning  amonff  the  Greeks. — ^  3.  Their  most  celebrated  Scholars.—^  8. 
State  of  Learning  in  the  West. — ^  4.  Schools  opened  in  various  Places.—^  5.  The 
Sciences  tiiught  in  these  Schools. — ^  6,  7.  Dialectics  in  high  repute. — ^  8,  9.  Disputes 
among  the  Logicians.    Nominalists  and  Realists. 

§  1,  The  calamitous  state  of  the  Greek  empire,  allowed  no  progress  of 
literature  and  science  among  the  Greeks.  The  Turks  as  well  as  3ie  Sar- 
acens, were  continually  divesting  the  empire  of  some  portion  of  its  glory 
and  power ;  and  what  they  left  inviolate,  the  civil  discords,  the  frequent 
insurrections,  and  the  violent  dethronement  of  emperors,  gradually  wasted 
and  destroyed.  Yet  there  was  here  and  there  an  individual  that  cherished 
and  encouraged  the  liberal  arts,  both  among  the  emperors,  (as  Alexhu 
Comnenus)^  and  among  the  patriarchs  and  bishops.  Nor  would  the  con- 
troversies  of  the  Greeks  with  the  Latins,  allow  the  former  to  spurn  at  all 
cultivation  of  the  understanding  and  all  love  of  learning.  Owing  to  these 
causes,  the  Greeks  of  this  century  were  not  entirely  destitute  of  men  re- 
spectable for  their  learning  and  intellectual  culture. 

§  2.  I  omit  the  names  of  their  poets,  rhetoricians,  and  grammarians ; 
who,  if  not  the  best,  were  at  least  tolerable.  Among  their  historians,  Leo 
the  Grammarian,(l)  John  ScyUtzeSf{2)  Cedrentts,{Z)  and  some  others,  are 
not  to  be  passed  by  in  silence ;  although  they  adhered  to  the  fabulous  sto- 
ries of  their  countrymen,  and  were  not  free  from  partiality.  Michael  PseU 
lusy  a  man  in  high  reputation,  was  a  pattern  of  excellence  in  all  the  learn- 
ing and  science  of  his  age.  He  also  laboured  to  excite  his  countrymen 
to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  particularly  of  Aristotelian  philosophy, 

mercy. .  Thus  Helmold  (lib.  i.,  cap.  16,  24,  Latin  translation,  by  J.  B,  Gdbe,  Venice, 

26)  and  Adam  Bremensis  (lib.  ii.,  cap.  3S)  1570,  fol.,  and  the  latter  part  in  Gr.,  by  P. 

inform  us,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  Sla-  Goor,  Paris,  1648,  fol. ;  also  in  the  Corpus 

▼onians.— jScW.]  Hist.  Byzant.,  torn,  viii.,  p.  631-675. — Tr.} 

(1)  [He  was  the  continuator  of  T^opA«-         (3)  IGeorge  Cedranu^  a  Greek  moxik, 

flM#*  Chronicle,  from  A.D.  813  to  1018,  the  compiled  a  chronicle,  extendmg  from  the 

time  when  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  and  creation  to  A.D.  1057.     It  is  a  mere  com- 

wrote.     His  work  was  published,  Gr.  and  pilation  or  transcript  from  George  Syncellus, 

Lat.,  subjoined  to  Theffphanes^  ed.  Comhefis^  prior  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian  ;  then  from 

Paris,  1655,  fol,  and  in  the  Corpus  Hist.  Theophanes,  to  A.D.  813 ;  and  lastly,  from 

Byzantinae,  tom.  vi.,  p.  365-404.— TV.]  John  Seylitzea,  to  A.D.  1067.     It  was  first 

(3)  [John  Scylitzesj  a  civilian,  and  Curo-  published,  (tt.  snd  Lat,  by  Hylander,  Basil, 

palates  at  Constantinople.     He  wrote  a  Hit-  1566,  fol.,  and  afterwards,  much  better,  and 

tory  of  transactions  in  the  East,  from  A.D.  with  notes,  by  Fairohu  and  Joe.  Goar, 

811  to  1057,  and  afterwards  continued  it  to  Paris,  1647,  fol. ;  also  in  the  Corpus  Histo- 

A.D.  1081.    The  whole  was  published  in  a  rise  ByzantiDae,  tom.  viii.,  p.  l-629.*-7V.] 
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which  he  attempted  to  explain  and  recommend  by  various  productions.  (4) 
Among  the  Arabians,  the  love  of  science  still  flourished ;  as  is  manifest 
from  those  among  them,  who  in  this  age  excelled  in  the  sciences  of  medi- 
cine, astronomy,  and  mathematics.  (5) 

§  3.  In  the  West,  learning  revived  in  some  measure,  among  those  de- 
voted to  a  solitary  life  or  the  monks  and  the  priests.  For  other  people 
and  especially  the  nobles  and  the  great,  despised  learning  and  science,  with 
the  exception  of  such  as  devoted  themselves  to  the  church  or  aspired  to  sa- 
cred offices.  Schools  flourished  here  and  there  in  Italy,  after  the  middle 
of  the  century ;  and  a  number  of  learned  men  acquired  reputation  as  au- 
thors and  instructers.  Some  of  these  afterwards  removed  to  France,  and 
especially  to  Normandy,  and  there  taught  the  youth  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  church.(6)  The  French,  while  they  admit  that  they  were  indebted 
in  a  degree  to  learned  men  who  came  from  Italy,  produce  also  a  respecta- 
ble list  of  their  own  citizens  who  cultivated  and  advanced  learning  in  this 
age  ;  and  they  name  quite  a  number  of  schools,  which  were  distinguished 
by  the  fame  of  their  teachers  and  the  multitude  of  their  students. (7)  And 
it  is  imquestionable,  that  the  French  paid  great  attention  to  letters  and  the 
arts,  and  that  their  country  abounded  in  learned  men,  while  the  greatest 
part  of  Italy  was  still  sunk  in  ignorance.  For  Robert  king  of  France,  the 
son  of  Hugh  Capet,  and  a  pupil  of  Gerbert  or  Sylvester  II.,  was  himself  a 
learned  man,  and  a  great  patron  of  learning  and  learned  men.  His  reign 
terminated  in  the  year  1031,  and  his  great  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  the 
arts  and  learning  of  every  kind,  was  not  unsuccessful. (8)  The  Normans 
from  France,  after  they  obtained  possession  of  the  lower  provinces  of  Italy, 
(Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily),  diffused  the  light  of  science  and  literature 
over  those  countries.  To  the  same  people  belongs  the  honour  of  restoring 
learning  in  England.  For  William  the  Conqueror,  duke  of  Normandy,  a 
man  of  discernment  and  the  great  Meecenas  of  his  time,  when  he  had  con. 
quered  England  in  the  year  1066,  made  commendable  efforts  by  inviting 
learned  men  from  Normandy  and  elsewhere,  to  banish  from  the  country 

(4)  Ste  Leo AUatnu^DiBinhtide  Psellis,  (5)  Elmacin,  Historia  Sancen.,  p.  281. 

p.  14,  ed.  Fabricius.     [Mickael  Ptelltu  Ju-  Jo.  Henr.  Hottinger^  Historia  eccles.,  sae- 

nior,  was  of  noble  birUi,  a  senator  at  Con-  cul.  xi.,  p.  449,  £c. 

■tancinople,  tator  to  Michael  DueoM  after-  (6)  See  Muratori,   Antiqq.   Ital.  medii 

wards  emperor.    He  retired  to  a  monastery  aevi,  tom.  iii.,  p.  671.     Gtaauume,  Histoixe 

about  A.D.  1077,  and  died  not  long  after,  de  Naples,  tom.  ii.,  p.  146. 

He  wrote  a  metrical  paraphrase  and  a  prose  (7)  See  the  Benedictine  monks,  Histoiia 

commentary  on  the  Canticles,  a  tract  on  the  litteraire  de  la  France,  tom.  vii.,  Introduc- 

Trinity  and  the  person  of  Christ,  tnota  on  tion,  passim.     Ccuar  Egoise  de  BotUa^t 

Tuttie  and  Tice,  on  Tantaloa  and  Circe,  on  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  i.,  p.  865,  dte. 

the  Sphinx,  on  the  Chaldaic  oracles,  on  the  Le  Beuf^  Diss,  snr  Tetat  des  sciences  ea 

facnIUes  of  the  soul,  on  diet,  on  the  yirtues  France,  depuis  la  mort  du  roi  Robert,  dec., 

of  stones,  on  factitious  gold,  on  food  and  re-  which  is  published  among  his  Dissertations 

gimen ;  notes  on  portions  of  Gregory  Na-  sur  I'Histoire  Eccles.  et  civile  de  Paris, 


et 


zianzen,  and  on  the  eight  Books  of  Aristotle^s  tom.  ii.,  p.  1,  &c.     [Among  their  monastic 

physics ;  a  paraphrase  on  Aristotle  vepi  k(h  schools,  that  of  Bee  in  Normandy,  tausht  b 

/inveiac ;  a  panegyric  on  Simeon  Metaphrais-  Lanfrane  and  Aruelm,  was  particularly  cet- 

tes  ;  some  law  tracts ;  and  on  the  ecclesi-  ebrated  ;  and  among  their  episcopal  schools, 

astical  canons,  on  the  four  branches  of  math-  were   those    of  Rheims,    Liege,    Orleans, 

ematics,  (arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and  Tours,  Angers,  and  Chartres. — Schl.l 
astronomy),  several  philosophical  tracts,  dec.,        (8)  See  DanieL,  Histoire  de  la  France, 

dec.     Many  of  his  pieces  were  never  print-  tom.  iii.,  p.  68.     Boulay,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris., 

ed ;  and  most  of  those  published,  were  piib-  tom.  i.,  p.  636,  et  passim, 
lished  separately.— Tr.] 
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barbarism  and  ignorance,  those  fruitful  sources  of  so  many  eyils.(9)  For 
those  heroic  Normans,  who  had  been  so  ferocious  and  hostile  to  all  learn- 
ing before  they  embraced  Christianity,  imbibed  after  their  conversion  a 
Very  high  regard  both  for  religion  and  for  learning. 

§  4.  The  thirst  for  knowledge  which  gradually  spread  among  the  more 
civiUzed  nations  of  Europe,  was  attended  by  th^  consequence,  that  more 
schools  were  opened,  and  in  various  places  better  teachers  were  placed 
over  them*  Until  the  commencement  of  this  century,  the  only  schools  in 
Europe  were  those  attached  to  the  monasteries  and  the  cathedral  churches, 
and  the  only  teachers  of  secular  as  well  as  sacred  learning,  were  the  Ben- 
edictine  monks.  But  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  other  priests  and 
men  of  learning  undertook  the  instruction  of  youth,  in  various  cities  of 
France  and  Italy ;  and  they  not  only  taught  more  branches  of  science  than 
the  monks,  but  they  adopted  a  happier  method  of  inculcating  some  of  the 
branches  before  taught.  Among  these  new  teachers,  those  were  the  most 
distinguished,  who  either  studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain, 
(which  was  a  very  common  thing  in  this  age  with  such  as  aspired  after  a 
superior  education),  or  at  least  read  the  books  of  the  Arabians,  many  of 
which  were  translated  into  Latin.  For  such  masters  taught  philosophy, 
mathematics,  medicine,  astronomy,  and  the  kindred  sciences,  in  a  more 
learned  and  solid  manner,  than  they  were  taught  by  the  monks  and  by  those 
trained  in  monastic  schools.  For  the  science  of  medicine,  the  school  of 
So/emoin  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was  particularly  famous  in  this  century; 
and  to  this  school  medical  students  resorted  from  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe.  But  all  the  medical  knowledge  possessed  by  the  teachers  at  Sa. 
lemo,  was  derived  from  the  schools  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain  and  Africa, 
and  firom  the  medical  works  of  the  Arabs.  (10)  From  the  same  schools 
and  books,  and  at  the  same  time,  nearly  all  the  nations  of  Europe  derived 
those  futile  arts  of  predicting  the  fortunes  of  men  by  the  stars,  by  the  coun- 
tenance,  and  by  the  appearance  of  the  hands,  which  in  the  progress  of  time 
acquired  such  an  extensive  currency  and  influence. 

^  5.  In  most  of  the  schools,  the  so  called  seven  liberal  arts  were  taught. 
The  pupil  commenced  with  grammar ;  then  proceeded  to  rhetoric ;  and 
afterwards  to  logic  or  dialectics.  Having  thus  mastered  the  Trivium  as  it 
was  called,  those  who  aspired  to  greater  attainments,  proceeded  with  slow 
steps  through  the  Quadrimumy{il)  to  the  honour  of  perfectly  learned  men. 
But  this  course  of  study,  adopted  in  all  the  schools  of  the  West,  was  not  a 
little  changed  after  the  middle  of  this  century.  For  logic,  (which  included 
meiapkysicsy  at  least  in  part),  having  been  improved  by  the  reflection  and 
skill  of  certain  close  thinkers,  and  being  taught  more  fully  and  acutely,  ac* 
quired  such  an  ascendency  in  the  minds  of  the  majority,  that  they  neglect- 
ed grammar,  rhetoric,  and  the  other  sciences  both  the  elegant  and  the  ab- 

(9)  See  the  Histoire  litter,  de  la  France,  Histoxy  of  Physic  from  the  time  of  Galea, 
torn,  viil,  p.  171.  '*The  English,"  says  Lond.,  1726^8vo.  And  who  does  not  know, 
Matthew  Paris,  (Historia  major,  lib.  i.,  p.  that  the  Schala  Salernitana  or  rules  for  pre- 
4,  ed.  Watts),  "  before  the  time  of  William,  serving  health,  was  written  in  this  age  by 
were  so  illiterate,  that  one  who  understood  the  physicians  of  Salerno,  at  the  request  of 
grammar,  was  looked  upon  with  astonish-  the  king  of  England  t 

ment."  (11)  [The  Quadrvrium  embraced  ariih" 

(10)  Muratari,  Antiquit.  Ital.  medii  svi,  metiCf  munc,  geometry,  and  aetronomy. — 
torn,  iii.,  p.  035,  &c.     Gianmone,  Histoire     TV.] 

da  Naples,  torn.  iL,  p.  151.    Jo,  Friend, 
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^truse,  and  devoted  their  whole  lives  to  dialectics  or  to  logical  and  metaphys* 
ical  discussions.  For  whoever  was  well  acquainted  with  dialectics,  or 
what  we  call  logic  and  metaphysics,  was  supposed  to  possess  learning 
enough,  and  to  lose  nothing  hy  heing  ignorant  of  all  other  hranches  of  learn* 
ing.(12)  And  hence  arose  that  contempt  for  the  languages,  for  eloquence 
and  the  other  hranches  of  polite  learning,  and  that  gross  barharism,  which 
prevailed  for  several  centuries  in  the  occidental  schools,  and  which  had  a 
corrupting  influence  on  theology  as  well  as  philosophy. 

§  6.  In  this  age,  the  philosophy  of  the  Latins  was  confined  wholly  to 
what  they  called  dialectics ;  and  the  other  branches  of  philosophy  were  un. 
known  even  by  name.(18)  Moreover  their  dialectics  was  miserably  dry 
and  barren,  so  long  as  it  was  taught  either  from  the  work  on  the  ten  Cate^ 
gories,  falsely  attributed  to  Augustine^  or  from  the  Introductions  to  Aristotle 
by  Porphipry  and  Averroes,  Yet  in  the  former  part  of  this  cetitury,  the 
schools  had  no  other  guide  in  this  science ;  and  the  teachers  had  neither 
the  courage  nor  the  skill,  to  expand  and  improve  the  precepts  contained  in 
these  works.  But  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  dialectics  assumed  a 
new  aspect  first  in  France.  For  some  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  being  in* 
troduced  into  France  from  the  schools  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain,  certain 
eminent  geniuses,  as  Berengarius,  Boscelin^  HUdehert^  and  afterwards 
Gilbert  of  Porretta,  Ahelard^  and  others,  following  the  guidance  of  AristoiUp 
laboured  to  extend  and  perfect  the  science. 

§  7.  None  however  obtained  greater  fame,  by  their  attempts  to  improve 
the  sci^ice  of  dialectics  and  render  it  practically  useful,  than  Lanfranc  an 

inept !  or  trade  and  unpkUoiopkical  /-^To 
ny  or  do  any  thing  tuiuMy  and  ratumsUy^ 
was  thought  to  be  impoaaible,  without  the 
express  Uatement  of  the  suitaUeneet  and 
reasfm  of  it.^'  The  anthor  says  more  on  the 
same  subject,  for  which  see  his  work. — [The 
latter  part  of  the  extract  aboye,  is  very  ob- 
scure in  the  oriffinal  Latin,  at  least  when 
thus  deprived  of  light  from  the  context. 
The  translation  here  given,  is  not  offered 
with  great  confidence. — TV.] 

(13)  In  the  writings  of  this  age  we  find 
mention  indeed  of  many  pkiloiomrs :  e.  g., 
Manegold  the  philosopher,  Adalard  the  phi* 
losopher,  and  many  more.  But  it  would 
mislead  us,  to  attribute  to  the  term  the 
meaning  it  had  anciently  amonff  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  which  it  now  has.  In  the 
style  of  the  middle  ages,  a  pkUotopher  is  • 
learned  or  literary  man.  And  this  title  was 
^iven  to  the  interpreters  of  Scripture,  thoush 
Ignorant  of  everything  which  is  properly 
called  philosophy.  The  Ghronicon  Saler- 
nitanom,  (in  Muraiari^s  Scriptores  rerum 
lUlicar.,  torn,  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  c.  cxxiv.,  p.  265), 
states  that  there  were  thirty-two  philosophere 
at  BeneventOj  in  the  tenth  centui^ ;  at  which 
time  the  liffht  of  science  scarcely  glimmered 
in  Italy,  out  what  follows  this  sutement, 
shows  that  the  writer  intended  to  designate 
grtanmarianM,  and  persons  having  soois 
knowledge  of  the  liberal  aits. 


<13)  See  the  citetions  in  B(mlay*8  Histo- 
lia  Acad.  Puis.,  torn,  i.,  p.  408,  400,  611, 
•612.  To  show  how  true  the  vulgar  maxim 
is,  that  there  is  nothing  new  wider  the  ran, 
I  here  subjoin  a  passage  from  the  Metalogi- 
earn  of  John  of  Salisbury,  a  writer  of  no 
•contemptible  abilities,  lib.  i.,  cap.  iii.,  p.  741, 
ed.  Lugd.  Bat.,  1639,  6to.  **The  poeto 
«nd  historians  were  held  in  contempt ;  and 
if  any  one  studied  the  works  of  the  ancients, 
he  was  pointed  at  and  ridiculed  by  every- 
Iwdy,  as  being  more  stupid  than  the  ass  of 
Arcadia,  and  more  senseless  than  lead  or  a 
•tone.  For  every  one  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  his  own  discoveries,  or  those  of 
his  master." — "  Thus  men  became  at  once, 
consummate  philosophers  ;  for  the  illiterate 
novice  did  not  usually  continue  longer  at 
school,  than  the  time  it  takes  young  birds 
to  become  fledged." — "  But  what  were  the 
things  taught  by  these  new  doctors,  who 
spent  more  sleeping  hours  than  waking  ones 
in  the  study  of  philosophy  1  Lo,  all  things 
became  new :  grammar  was  quite  another 
thing;  dialectics  assumed  a  new  form; 
ihetorie  was  held  in  contempt ;  and  a  new 
course  for  the  whole  quadrivinm  was  sot  up, 
derived  from  the  very  sanctuary  of  philoso- 
phy, aD  former  rules  and  principles  bemg 
^iseaided.  They  talked  only  of  siitlaMen«f«, 
<conTenientia),  and  reason: — the  mroof! 
•<xesouiided  from  every  moath)— and,  very 
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Italian,  who  was  promoted  from  the  abhacy  of  St.  Stephen  in  Caen,  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury  in  England ;  Anselm,  whose  last  office  was 
likewise  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  and  Odo  who  became  bishop  of  Cam- 
bray.  The  first  of  these  men  was  so  distinguished  in  this  science,  that  he 
was  commonly  called  the  Dialectician  ;  and  he  applied  the  principles  of  the 
science  with  much  acuteness,  to  the  decision  of  the  controversy  with  his 
rival  Berengariusj  respecting  the  Lord's  supper.  The  second,  {Anselin)^ 
in  his  dialogue  de  GrammaUco^  among  other  efforts  to  dispel  the  darkness 
of  the  dialectics  of  the  age,  investigated  particularly  the  ideas  of  substance^ 
and  o^qudUUes  or  aUnJmte8,{\^)  The  third,  (Odo),  both  taught  dialectics 
with  great  applause,  and  explained  the  science  in  three  works,  de  Sophista^ 
de  ComplexiJms,  and  de  re  et  Erde :  which  however  are  not  now  extant.  (15) 
The  same  Anselm,  who  laboured  to  improve  the  science  of  dialectics,  a  manr 

C;at  and  renowned  in  many  respects,  was  likewise  the  first  among  the 
tins  that  rescued  metaphysics  and  natural  theology  from  obscurity  and 
neglect ;  for  he  explained  acutely,  what  reason  can  teach  us  concerning 
God,  in  two  treatises  which  he  entitled  Monologion  and  Proslogion,(16y 
He  it  was  that  invented,  what  is  commonly  called  the  Cartesian  argument ; 
which  aims  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  God,  from  the  very  conception  of  an 
all-perfect  nature  implanted  in  the  minds  of  men.  The  conclusiveness  of 
this  argument  was  assailed,  in  this  very  century,  by  the  French  monk  Gau» 
fdlo;  whom  Anselm  attempted  to  refute,  in  a  tract  expressly  on  the  sub. 
ject.(17) 

§  8.  But  the  science  of  dialectics  was  scarcely  matured,  when  a  fierce 
contest  broke  out  among  its  patrons,  respecting  the  subject  matter  of  the 
science.  This  controversy  was  of  little  importance  in  itself,  and  one  that 
had  long  been  agitated  in  the  schools ;  but  considered  in  its  consequences, 
it  now  became  a  great  and  momentous  affair ;  for  the  parties  applied  their 
different  theories  to  the  explanation  of  religious  doctrines,  and  they  mutu- 
ally  charged  each  other  with  the  most  odious  consequences.  They  were 
all  agreed  in  this,  that  dialectics  is  occupied  with  the  consideration  and 
comparison  of  general  ideas  (rebus  universalibus) ;  because  particular  and 
individual  things,  being  liable  to  change,  cannot  become  the  subject  matter 
of  fixed  and  invariable  science.  But  it  was  debated,  whether  these  general' 
ideas  with  which  dialectics  is  concerned,  are  to  be  referred  to  the  class  of 
Mngs,  or  to  the  class  of  mere  words  or  names,  Siome  maintained,  that 
general  ideas  are  things^  that  have  real  existence  ;  and  they  supported  their 
opinion  by  the  authority  of  PlatOj  Boeihius,  and  others  among  the  ancients* 
On  the  contrary,  others  affirmed  that  these  general  ideas  (universalia)  are 
nothing  more  than  toords  or  names ;  and  these  quoted  the  authority  of  An 
istoUe,  Porphyry,  and  others.  The  former  were  called  Realists,  and  the 
latter  Nominalists.     Each  of  these  parties  became  in  process  of  time  sub. 

(14)  This  Dialogue  is  among  his  Works,  (16)  [In  the  Monologion^  a  person  is  rep- 
pub,  by  Gabr.  Gerheron,  torn,  i.,  p.  143,  &c.  resented  as  meditating,  or  reasoning  toUh 

(15)  See  JSTmmann,  Narratio  restaura-  himself  alone  :  in  the  Pr<»/o|^n  the  same 
tionis  Abbatis  S.  Martini  Tornac.,  in  Da-  person  is  represented  as  addressing  himself 
eher  s  Spicilegium  scriptor.  velerum,  torn,  to  God. — Tr."} 

ii.,  p.  889,  6cc.,  of  the  new  edition.     **  Odot        (17)  Gaiimlo's  Tract  against  Anselm,  (a» 
though  well  skilled  in  all  the  liberal  arts,    well  as  the  Answer  to  it),  is  to  be  found  in*, 
was  particularly  eminent  in  dialectics ;  and    AnseUni  0pp.,  p.  35,  36. 
for  this  especially,  his  school  was  frequented 
by  the  clergy.'* 
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divided  into  various  sects,  according  to  the  different  ways  in  which  they 
explained  their  favourite  doctrine.  (18)  This  controversy  filled  all  the 
schools  in  Europe,  for  many  centuries  ;  and  it  produced  frequently  mortal 
combats  among  the  theologians  and  philosophers.  Its  origin,  some  learned 
men  trace  back  to  the  controversy  with  Berengarius  respecting  the  Lord's 
supper ;( 19)  and  although  they  have  no  authorities  to  adduce,  the  conjee- 
ture  is  very  probable,  because  the  opinion  of  the  Nominalists  might  be  used 
very  conveniently  in  defending  the  doctrine  of  Berengarius  respecting  the 
Lord's  supper. 

§  9.  The  father  of  the  N<munalist  sect,  was  one  John  a  Frenchman, 
called  the  Sophist ;  of  whom  ahnost  nothing  is  now  known,  except  the 
name. (20)  His  principal  disciples  were  Robert  of  Paris,  JRoscelin  of  Com« 
peigne,  and  Amulph  of  Laon ;  and  from  these,  many  others  learned  the 
doctrine.  Perhaps  also  we  may  reckon  among  the  disciples  of  John,  that 
Haimbert  who  taught  a  school  at  Lisle  in  Flanders ;  for  he  is  said  to  have 
read  logic  to  his  ckrgy,  in  voce  ;  whereas  Odo,  of  whom  mention  has  been 
made,  re<id  it  to  his  disciples,  in  be. (21)  But  of  all  the  Nominalists  of  this 
age,  no  one  acquired  greater  celebrity  than  RosceHn :  whence  he  has  beeii 
regarded,  and  is  still  regarded  by  many,  as  the  founder  of  this  sect. 


(16)  Of  the  Nominalists  and  Ukewise  of 
this  dialectic  controreny,  there  is  a  fall  ac- 
count in  Jac.  Brucker^s  Historia  crit  philo- 
soph.,  torn.  iii.|  p.  904,  &c.  He  alao,  as  his 
Giiatom  is,  mentions  the  other  writers  con- 
ceming  this  sect.  Among  these  writets,  is 
John  Sdabert  a  presbyter  of  Agen,  whose 
PkHosopkia  Namnalium  vmiicata  waa  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  1651,  8vo.  None  of  those 
who  haye  treated  ezpressljr  of  the  Nominal- 
ists, have  made  ase  of  tins  very  rare  book. 
I  have  before  me  a  manoscript  copy,  tran- 
fldibed  from  one  in  the  library  of  the  king 
of  France ;  for  the  printed  work  was  not  ta 
he  obtained  in  that  coantiy.  The  acute 
Salabert  however,  is  at  more  pains  to  defend 
the  philosophy  of  the  Nominalists,  than  to 
nanate  its  history.  And  yet  he  relates 
tome  facts,  which  are  generally  little  known. 

(19)  Baulay,  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  tom. 
i.,  p.  443.  Gerh.  du  Bois,  Historia  eccles. 
"Pma.,  tom.  L,  p.  770. 

(30)  This  is  stated  by  the  unknown  an- 
mr  of  the  Fragmentum  Historiae  Francicae 

Vol.  II.— U 


a  Roberto  Rege  ad  mortem  Philippi  I., 
which  is  extant  in  Andr.  du  Chesne*s  Scrip- 
tores  Histor.  Francicae,  tome,  iv.,  p.  90. 
This  writer  says  :  In  Dialectica  hi  potentes 
eztiterunt  Sophistae,  Johannes ^  qui  artem 
Sophiaticam  vocalem  esse  disseruit,  dee. 
Casar  Egasse  de  Baulay,  in  his  Histoi; 
Acad.  Paris.,  tom.  i.,  p.  448  and  612,  con* 
jectures,  that  this  John  was  John  of  Char' 
tres  sumamed  the  Deaf,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian, and  first  physician  to  Henry  I.  the 
king  of  France.  And  he  tells  us,  p.  377, 
that  John*s  instmcter  was  GvrMus  of  Or- 
leans, an  extraordinary  poet  and  riietorician  ; 
but  of  this  he  brines  no  proof.  Jo,  MaJbiUon^ 
in  his  Annales  Beneaictmi,  tom.  ▼.,  lib. 
Ixvii.,  4  78,  p.  261,  supposes  him  to  be  that 
John,  who  made  known  to  AnseUn  the  error 
of  Roseeiin  concerning  the  three  perscms  in 
the  Godhead. 

(21)  Heriinann,  Historia  restaurat.  mon- 
asterii  S.  Martini  Tomac.  in  Dachery^s  Spi- 
cilegimn  voter.  Scriptoram,  torn,  ii.,  p.  881^. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

mSTOBT  OF  THE  TBACHESS  AND  OF  THE  GOYBENHEMT  OF  THE  CBITRCH. 

4  1.  Gomiption  of  the  Cleigj.— 4  S,  8,  4,  6.  The  Roman  Pontiflb.— ^  6.  Pterogati?ee  of 
the  Cardinals  in  their  Election.^  7,  8.  Their  Authority.—^  9.  Hildebrand  a  Pope. — 
^  10,  11.  His  Acts. — 4  12.  The  Decrees  of  Gregory  VII.  aminst  Simony  and  Concu- 
binage.— ^  13.  Commotions  arising  from  the  Seyerity  of  the  Pope  against  Concnbinage. 
-—4  14.  llie  Enactmenta  against  Simony,  produce  the  Contest  aoont  Investitares.— - 
4  16,  16,  17, 18,  19, 20.  History  of  this  Contest.—^  21,  22.  State  of  Monkery.—^  28. 
The  Cluniacenaians. — ^  24.  The  Camaldulensians,  Valumbroaians,  and  Hiraaugiana.-— 
%  25.  The  Cistercians. — ^  26.  New  Orders  of  Monks ;  the  Grandimontenaians.^  27. 
The  Carthusians.— 4  28.  The  Order  of  St.  Anthony.— ^  29.  The  Order  of  Canons.^ 
^  30.  The  mote  distinguished  Greek  Writers.—^  31.  The  Latin  Writers. 

§  1.  All  the  records  of  these  times,  bear  testimony  to  the  vices  of  those 
who  managed  the  affidrs  of  the  church,  and  to  the  consequent  prostration 
of  disciplii^  and  of  all  religion.  The  Western  bishops,  when  raised  to  the 
rank  of  dukes,  counts,  and  nobles,  and  enriched  with  territories,  towns, 
castles,  and  wealth  of  all  sorts,  became  devoted  to  their  pleasures  and  to 
magnificence,  and  hovered  about  courts  attended  by  splendid  retinues  of 
flervants.(l)  At  the  same  time  the  inferior  clergy,  few  of  whom  exhibited 
any  degree  of  virtue  and  integrity,  gave  themselves  up  without  shame  to 
frauds,  debaucheries,  and  crimes  of  various  descriptions.  The  Greeks 
practised  a  little  more  restraint ;  for  the  calamities  of  their  country  would 
not  allow  them  to  indulge  themselves  extravagantly.  Yet  examples  of 
virtue  among  them,  were  few  and  rare.  ^ 

§  2.  The  power  and  majesty  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  attained  their  great- 
0it  height  during  this  century ;  yet  it  was  by  gradual  advances,  and  through 
great  difficulties.  They  exercised  indeed  at  the  commencement  of  this 
century,  vexy  great  power  in  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  affidrs ;  for  they 
were  styled  by  most  persons,  masters  of  the  toarldj  (magistri  mundi),  and 
popes  or  universal  fathers;  they  presided  also  every  where  in  the  councils, 
by  their  legates ;  they  performed  the  functions  of  arbiters,  in  the  contio* 
▼ersies  that  arose  respecting  religious  doctrines  or  discipline ;  and  they 
defended  in  a  degree  the  supposed  rights  of  the  church,  against  the  en* 
oroachments  of  kings  and  princes.  Yet  their  authority  had  some  limits ; 
tor  the  sovereign  princes  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  bishops  on  the  other, 
made  such  resistance,  that  the  court  of  Rome  could  not  overthrow  civil 
governments,  nor  destroy  the  authority  of  councils.(2)    But  from  the  time 

(1)  See  the  examples  of  Adalbert^  (in  Ad-  read  :  "  The  duke  of  Brabant — ^is  eaner  to 

«m  Brem.,  lih.  iiL,  cap.  zxiii.,  p.  38,  lib.  ir.,  the  bp.  of  Utrecht    The  count  of  Guelden 

cap.  zzzT.,  p.  52),  of  Guntheft  (in  Hmr.  Ca-    his  hunter.    The  count  of  Htl- 

fiutiM,  Lectiones  Antiq.,  tom.  iii.,  pt.  i,,  p.  laand  is  styled,  and  is,  the  bishop  of  Utrecht's 

186),  of  ManoMMtB^  (in  Joh.  Mabillon,  Ma-  marshal.    The  count  of  Cleves,  is  the  bish- 

•eum  Italic,  tom.  i.,  p.  114),  and  those  col-  op*s  chamberlain.    Count  de  Benthem,  is  the 

kcted  by  Muratori,  Antiqq.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  biahop*s  jamtor.     Lord  de  Cucke^  is  tha 

tom.  Ti.,  p.  72,  dec.     [Among  the  serranta  bishop's  huUr.    Lord  de  Choer^  is  the  bisli- 

«f  biahopa  in  these  times,  we  meet  with  the  op*s  etaniard-bearer.''^ — Schl."] 

ordinary  officers  of  courts.    In  HarxhemCs  (2)  A  rery  noticeable  summary  of  the  ec- 

Concilia  (German.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  17,  dtc.,  we  clesiastical  law  of  this  age,  has  been  ocdlact* 
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of  Leo  IX.  especially,  [A.D.  1040],  the  pontifis  laboured  by  various  arts 
to  remove  these  limitations.  With  incessant  efforts,  they  strove  to  be  ac- 
knowledged as  not  only  the  sovereign  legislators  of  the  church,  superior  to 
all  councils,  and  the  divinely-constituted  distributors  of  all  the  offices  and 
dispensers  of  all  the  proper^  belonging  to  the  church ;  but  also — ^what  was 
the  extreme  of  arrogance, — ^to  be  acknowledged  as  lords  of  the  whole  world, 
and  the  judges  of  kings,  or  kings  over  all  kings.(8)  These  unrighteous 
designs  were  opposed  by  the  emperors,  by  the  kines  of  France,  by  WU' 
Ham  the  Conqueror^  (now  king  of  England,  once  duke  of  Normandy),  a 
most  vigorous  asserter  of  the  rights  of  kings  against  the  pontiffs,(4)  and  by 
other  sovereigns.  Nor  were  the  bishops  wholly  silent,  especially  those  of 
France  and  Grermany ;  but  others  of  them  succumbed,  being  influenced 
cither  by  superstition  or  by  motives  of  interest  Thus  although  the  pon- 
tiffs did  not  obtain  all  they  wished  for,  yet  they  secured  no  small  part  of  it. 
§  3.  Those  who  presided  over  the  Latin  church,  from  the  death  of  Syl- 
vester II.  in  the  year  1003,  till  A.D.  1012,  namely,  John  XVII.,  John 
XVIII.,  and  Sergitu  IV.,  neither  did  nor  suffered,  any  thing  great  or  no- 
ticeable. It  is  beyond  a  doubt  however,  that  they  were  elevated  to  the 
chair,  with  the  approbation  and  by  the  authority  of  the  emperors.  Bene- 
dict VIII.,  who  was  created  pontiff  in  1012,  being  driven  from  Rome  by 
one  Gregory  his  competitor,  implored  the  aid  of  the  emperor  Henry  II. 
called  the  Saint  ;(5)  and  was  restored  by  him,  and  reigned  peacefully  till 

I  can  suppose,  did  the  same  thing ;  homb^ 
requesting  Leo  IX.  to  confer  on  them  the 
territories  which  they  now  occupied,  and 
those  they  miffht  afterwards  seize.  What 
wonder  then  that  the  pontifis  should  claim 
dominion  over  the  whole  world,  when  kings 
and  princes  themselves  suggested  to  them 
this  yeiy  thing  1 
(5)  [This  statement,  that  Benedict  was 


ed  from  the  Epistles  of  Gregory  Y II.  by  Jo. 
JjOUTioij  in  his  assertio  contra  privilegium 
S.  Medardi,  pt.  ii.,  cap.  zxxi.,  0pp.,  tom. 
iii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  307.  From  this  summary,  it 
appears,  that  even  this  Gregory  himself  did 
not  claim  absolute  power  oyer  the  church. 

(3)  Before  Leo  IX.  there  is  no  example 
of  a  Roman  pontiffs  assuming  the  power  to 
transfer  countries  and  provinces  from  their 
owners  to  other  persons.  But  this  pope  gen- 
erously gave  to  the  Normans  then  rei^ng 
in  the  south  of  Italy,  both  the  provmces 
which  they  then  occupied,  and  also  such  as 
they  might  wrest  from  the  Greeks  and  the 
Saracens.  Gaufr.  Malaterra^  Historia  Sic- 
nla,  lib.  i.,  cap.  xiv.,  in  MuratorPs  Scrip- 
tores  Ital.,  tom.  ▼.,  p.  563. 

(4)  See  Eadmeri  Monachi  Historia  novo- 
rum,  lib.  i.,  p.  29,  &c.,  subjoined  to  the  0pp. 
Anselmi  Cantuar.  And  yet  this  very  Wi/- 
Ham^  who  so  openly  and  vigorously  resisted 
the   Mansion  of  pontifical  and  episcopal 


driven  from  Rome  by  Gregory^  and  implored 
the  succour  of  kmg  Henry  IL,  is  given  also 
hyBaroniu9,  ad  ann.  1013,  ^  6,  and  by  Pagi^ 
Breviar.  Pontif.  ViU  Bened.  VIII.,  ^  2.  But 
it  is  founded  on  a  misrepresentation  of  Dit' 
inar*t  Chronicon,  lib.  iv.,  near  the  end,  p. 
309.  Ditmar  says :  Papa  Benedictus  Gre- 
Borio  cuidam  in  electione  praevaloit.  Ob 
hoc  tele  (not  Benedict^  for  he  had  the  supe- 
riority ;  but  (rregory)  ad  nativitatem  Domini 
ad  regem  in  Palitbi  (Poelde)  venit  cum  omni 
apparatu  spostolico,  expulsionem  suam  om- 
nibus lamentando  innotescens. — See  Mur^- 


power,  is  himself  a  proof,  that  the  kings  of    tori,  ad  ann.  1012,  and  the  (German)  trans- 
Europe  when  the  desire  of  eztendinff  or  con-    lator's  notes  there. — 8chl.     But  it  is  not  so 


finning  their  power  demanded  it,  did  impru- 
dently feed  the  lust  of  dominion  which  reign- 
€d  in  the  breasts  of  the  pontiffs.  For  when 
he  was  preparing  to  invade  England,  he  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  ipoutiS  Alexander  II.  *'  in 
order"  (as  Matthew  Paris  says.  Hist,  major., 
lib.  i.,  p.  2),  "  that  the  enterprise  might  be 
eanctioned  by  apostolic  authority.  And  the 
pope,  after  considering  the  claims  of  both 
Che  parties,  sent  a  standard  to  William  as  the 
omen  of  kingly  power." — And  the  Normans. 


certain,  that  Gregory  was  the  suiter  to  kii 
Henry,  If  he  lost  his  election,  how  couu 
he  appear  before  the  king  in  the  pontifical 
halnkmejitSy  never  having  been  pope  1  But 
suppose  Berudielt  after  '*  prevailing  in  the 
election"  and  being  put  in  possession  of  the 
papacy,  to  have  been  vanquished  and  *'  ex- 
pelled" from  Rome  by  his  antagonist,  and  he 
miffht  well  flee  to  the  king  in  the  hahiUments, 
and  miffht  there  plead  tl^  he  had  preoaUed 
in  the  deetiont  and  complain  of  hie  expuUum, 
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the  year  1024.  Under  his  reign,  the  celebrated  Normans  who  afterwards 
acquired  so  much  fame,  first  came  into  Italy  and  subdued  the  southern 
parts  of  it,  Benedict  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John  XIX.,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  church  till  A.D.  1033.  The  five  above-named  pontiffs  ap- 
pear to  have  been  of  decent  moral  characters. (6)  But  very  different  from 
them,  or  a  most  flagitious  man  and  capable  of  every  crime,  was  their  suc- 
cessor, Benedict  IX.  The  Roman  citizens  therefore,  in  the  year  1038, 
hurled  him  from  St.  Peter's  chair ;  but  he  was  restored  soon  after  by  the 
emperor  Conrad.  As  he  continued  however  in  his  base  conduct,  the  Ro- 
mans again  expelled  him  in  the  year  1044,  and  gave  the  government  of 
the  church  to  John  bishop  of  Sabina,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Sylvester 
III.  After  three  months,  Benedict  forcibly  recovered  his  power,  by  the 
victorious  arms  of  his  relatives  and  adherents,  and  Sylvester  was  obliged 
to  flee.  But  soon  after,  finding  it  impossible  to  appease  the  resentments 
of  the  Romans,  he  sold  the  pontificate  to  John  Chatian,  an  archpresb3rter 
of  Rome,  who  took  the  name  of  Gregory  VI.  Thus  the  church  now  had 
two  heads,  Sylvester  and  Gregory,  The  emperor  Henry  IIL  terminated 
this  discord ;  for  in  the  council  of  Sutri,  A.D.  1046,  he  caused  Benedict^ 
Gregory,  and  Sylvester,  to  be  all  declared  unworthy  of  the  pontificate ;  and 
he  placed  over  the  Romish  church  Suidger  bishop  of  Bamberg,  who  as- 
sumed the  pontifical  name  of  Clement  11.(7) 

§  4,  On  the  death  of  Clement  XL,  A.D.  1047,  Benedict  IX.,  who  had 
been  twice  before  divested  of  his  pontificate,  seized  the  third  time  upon 
that  dignity.  But  the  year  following,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  Damasus 
II.  or  Foppo,  bishop  of  Brixen,  whom  the  emperor  Henry  III.  had  created 
pontiff  in  Germany  and  sent  into  Italy.  Damasus  dying  after  a  very  short 
reign  of  twenty-three  days,  Henry  III.  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  in  the  year 
1048,  elevated  Bruno  bishop  of  Toul,  to  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  This  pon- 
tiff bears  the  name  of  Leo  IX.  in  the  pontifical  catalogue,  and  on  account 
of  his  private  virtues  and  his  public  acts,  he  has  been  enrolled  among  the 
saints.  Yet  if  we  except  his  zeal  for  augmenting  the  wealth  and  power  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  for  correcting  some  more  flagrant  vices  of  the 
clergy,  by  the  councils  which  he  held  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  we 
shall  find  nothing  in  his  character  op  life,  to  entitle  Mm  to  such  honour. 
At  least,  many  of  those  who  on  other  occasions  are  ready  to  palliate  the 
fiiults  of  the  Roman  pontifis,  censure  freely  the  last  acts  of  his  reign.  For 
in  the  year  1053,  he  rashly  made  war  upon  the  Normans,  whose  dominion 
in  Apulia  near  his  estates,  excited  his  apprehensions.  And  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  he  became  their  prisoner,  and  was  carried  to  Benevento* 
Here  his  misfortunes  «o  preyed  upon  his  spirits,  that  he  fell  sick ;  but  after 
a  year's  captivity,  he  was  set  at  liberty,  conducted  to  Rome,  and  there  died 
on  the  19th  of  April,  A.D.  1054.(8) 

Besides,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  Benedict  John  obtained  the  papacy  by  base  means  ; 

who  crowned  kingAenry  as  emperor^  upon  — according  to  Baronius,  ad  ann.  1012,  ^ 

his  first  arrival  at  Rome,  Feb.,  1014.     It  is  1-4.— Tr.] 

therefore  supposed,  that  the  people  of  Rome  (7)  In  this  account  of  the  pontiffs,  I  have 

finding  Benedict  to  be  supported  by  the  king,  followed  the  best  historians,  Anton,  and 

restored  him   of  their  own  accord.     See  Fran.  Pagiy  Papebrocht  and  Muralortt  in 

ScAroec^VfKirchengesch.yTol.  zxii.,p.  322,  his  Annali  d' Italia  ;  disregarding  what  Bo- 

Ac. — TV.]  ronius  and  others  allege  in  defence  of  Gre^ 

(6)  [Yet  Benedict  was  rescued  from  pur-  ory  VI. 

gatoiy,  by  the  prayers  of  St  Odilo ;  and  (8)  See  the  Acta  Sanctor.  ad  d.  19  Aprl* 
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§  5,  Leo  IX.  was  succeeded  in  the  year  1055,  by  Gerhard  bishop  of 
Eichstadt,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Victor  IL,(9)  and  he  was  followed^ 
A.D.  1058,  by  Stephen  IX.,  brother  to  Godfrey  duke  of  Lorrain.  Neither 
of  these,  so  far  as  is  now  known,  performed  any  thing  worthy  of  notice. 
Greater  celebrity  was  obtained  by  Nicolavs  II.,  who  was  previously  bishop 
of  Florence,  and  was  raised  to  the  pontificate  in  1058.n0)  For  Jolm 
bishop  of  Veletri,  who  with  the  appellation  of  Benedict  X.  has  been  insert- 
ed  between  Stephen  IX.  and  Nicolaus  II.,  does  not  deserve  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  popes ;  because  after  nine  months,  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
nounce  the  office,  which  a  faction  at  Rome  had  induced  him  to  usurp.  la 
a  council  at  Rome,  which  he  assembled  in  the  year  1059,  Nieolaus  sanc- 
tioned among  other  regulatioDS  calculated  to  remedy  the  inveterate  evils 
in  the  church,  a  new  mode  of  electing  the  Roman  pontiffs ;  which  was  ia- 
tended  to  put  an  end  to  the  tumults  and  civil  wars,  which  so  often  took 
place  at  Rome  and  in  Italy  and  divided  the  people  into  factions,  when  a 
new  head  of  the  church  was  to  be  appointed.  He  also  in  due  form  crea- 
ted Robert  Guiscard  a  Norman,  duke  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily,  on  the 
condition  that  he  would  be  a  faithful  vassal  of  the  Romish  church,  and 
would  pay  an  annual  tribute.  By  what  right  Nicolaus  could  do  this,  does 
not  appear  ;  for  he  was  not  lord  of  those  territories,  which  he  thus  gave  to 
the  Normans.(ll)  Perhaps  he  relied  upon  the  fictitious  donation  of  Constan- 
Une  the  Great ;  or  perhaps,  with  HUdehrand  the  Romish  archdeacon,  who 
afterwards  became  supreme  pontiff  under  the  title  of  Gregory  VII.,  he  be- 
lieved, that  the  whole  world  belonged  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  beinff 
Christ's  vicegerent.  For  it  is  well  known,  that  this  HUdehrand  guided 
him  in  all  his  measures.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  Neapolitan 
kingdom,  or  that  of  the  two  Sicilies,  which  still  exists ;  and  of  that  right  of 
sovereignty  over  this  kingdom,  which  the  Roman  pontiffs  assert,  and  the 
Neapolitan  kings  recognise  from  year  to  year. 

§  6.  Before  the  reign  of  Nicolaus  II.  the  Roman  pontiffs  were  elected, 
not  by  the  suffrages  of  the  cardinalsj  but  by  those  of  the  whole  Roman 
clergy ;  nor  by  theirs  alone,  for  the  military  gentlemen,  that  is  the  nobles, 
and  fidso  the  citizens,  and  all  the  people  of  Rome,  gave  their  voice.  Among 
such  a  mixed  and  heterogeneous  multitude,  it  was  unavoidable  that  there 
should  be  parties,  cabals,  and  contests.  Nicolaus  therefore  ordered,  that 
the  cardinal  bishops  and  cardinal  presbyters  should  elect  the  pontiff;  yet 
without  infringing  the  established  rights  of  the  Roman  emperors  in  this 
important  business.     At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  exclude  ^e  rest  of  the 

lit,  torn,  iii.,  p.  643,  dec.    Hietoire  Litter,  ann.  1054),  that  the  emperor  held  a  council 

de  la  France,  tome  yii.,  p.  459.     Oiaimone,  at  Mentz,  in  which  Victor  II.  was  elected! 

Histoiie  de  Naples,  tomeii.,  p.  52,  [libroix..  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  this  pope 

cap.  3. — Tr.']  and  his  predecessors,  continued  to  hold  their 

(9)  [Leo  of  Ostia  states,  that  HUdebrand  former  bishoprics  when  elevated  to  the  papal 

a  subdeacon  of  the  Romish  church,  was  sent  throne.     See  Muratori,  Annali,   ad  ann. 

by  the  cler^  and  people  of  Rome  to  the  1055. — Schl.] 

emperor  in  Germany,  requesting  permission        (10)  Besides  the  common  historians  of 

to  elect,  in  the  name  of  the  Romans,  whom  the  pontiffs,  the  Benedictine  monks  have 

he  should  deem  most  fit  to  be  pope  ;  and  treated  particulsriy  of  Nicolaus  II.  in  their 

the  request  being  granted,  Hildebfand  se-  Histoire  Litter,  de  la  France,  tome  viii., 

lected  this  bishop  of  Eichstadt.     But  this  p.  515. 

■toiy  is  very  improbable  ;  and  it  is  suppo-        (11)  See  Muratori^  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn, 

•able  that  Hemuamu  ConA'ac^tM  was  better  vi.,  (sd  ann.  1059),  p.  186.     Baroniutf  An- 

acquainted  with  the  facts,  who  states  (ad  nales,  ad  ann.  1060. 
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clergy;  nor  the  citizens  and  people,  from  all  part  in  the  election ;  for  he 
required,  that  the  assent  of  all  these  should  be  asked  and  obtained.(12) 
From  this  time  onward,  the  cardmals  always  acted  the  principal  part,  in 
the  choice  of  a  new  pontiff:  and  yet,  for  a  long  time  they  were  much  im- 
peded in  their  functions,  both  by  the  priests  and  by  the  Roman  citizens, 
who  either  laid  claim  to  their  ancient  rights,  or  abused  the  power  given  to 
them  of  approving  the  election*  These  altercations  were  at  length  termi- 
nated, in  die  following  century,  by  Alexander  III.,  who  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  perfect  what  was  begun  by  Nicolaus,  and  to  transfer  the  whole  power 
of  creating  a  pontiff  to  the  college  of  cardmals,(12) 

§  7.  From  this  period  therefore,  the  august  college  of  Romish  eardindU^ 
and  that  hi^  authority  which  they  possess  even  to  this  day,  both  in  the 
election  of  the  pontiffs  and  in  other  matters,  must  be  dated.  By  the  title 
cardinalSf  Nicolaus  understood  the  seven  bishops  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Rome  or  the  suffragans  of  the  Romish  bishop,  of  whom  the  bishop  of 
Ostia  was  chief,  and  who  were  thence  called  cardinal  bishops ;  together 
with  the  twenty-eight  ministers  of  the  parishes  in  Rome,  or  chief  presbyters 
of  the  churches,  who  were  called  cardinal  clerks  or  presbyters^  To  these 
in  process  of  time  others  were  added,  first  by  Alexander  II.  and  then  by 
other  pontiffs ;  partly  to  satisfy  those  who  complained  that  they  were  un- 
justly excluded  from  a  share  in  the  election  of  pontiffs,  and  partly  for  other 
reasons.  Therefore,  although  the  exalted  order  of  purpled  dignitaries  in 
the  Romish  church  denominated  cardinals,  had  its  commencement  in  this 
century,  yet  it  did  not  acquire  the  settled  character  and  the  form  of  a  real 
college^  before  the  times  of  Alexander  III.  in  the  next  century.(14) 

(13)  The  decree  of  NicoUau  retpecting  Gryphiu»\  Isagoge  ad  Hist  Sftculi  zrii-v 

the  election  of  Roman  pontiffs,  is  found  in  p.  430.    To  these  I  add  ImL  TAonuUnmi#, 

the  collections  of  the  Councils,  and  in  many  Disciplina  Ecclesis  vet.  et  nova,  tome  i., 

other  works.     But  the  copies  of  it,  as  I  have  lib.  ii.,  cap.  cxv.,  cxvi.,  p.  616,  and  Xiuf. 

learned  by  comparing  them,  differ  exceed-  Ant.  Muratori^  whose  diss,  de  Origine  Oar- 

ingly ;  some  being  longer,  and  others  short-  dinalatus,  is  in  his  Antiquit.  Ital.  medti  evi, 

er ;    some  favouring  the  imperatorial  pre-  tom.  v.,  p.  156. — Among  these  writers,  ne 

rogative  more,  and  some  less.     The  most  many  who  are  both  copious  and  learned; 

extended  form  of  it,  is  fonnd  in  the  Chroti-  but  I  am  not  certain,  that  any  one  of  them 

t£<m  f^ir/m««,publi8hed  in  ATuraATn**  Scrip-  is  so  lucid  and  precise  as  he  should  be,  in 

tores  renim  Italicar.,  tom.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  645.  respect  to  the  grand  points  of  inquiry,  the 

Yeiy  different  from  Uiis,  is  the  form  exhibited  origin  and  nature  of  the  office.    Most  of 

Dy  bugo  of  Fleury,  in  his  book  de  Regia  them  expend  much  time  and  labour,  in  m- 

protestate  et  sacerdotali  dignitate ;   in  Sa-  certaining  the  import  of  the  toord,  and  tra- 

}tt26,  Miscellanea,  tom.  iv.,  p.  62.     Yet  all  cing  its  use  in  ancient  authors ;   which  is 

the  copies  universally,  agree  in  the  points  we  not  unsuitable  indeed  for  a  philologist,  but 

have  stated.  is  of  little  use  to  give  us  clear  views  of  the 

(13)  See  Jo.  Mabillorif  Comment,  in  Ord.  origin  of  the  college  and  of  the  office  of  the 
Roman.,  tom.  ii.  of  his  Museum  Italicum,  p.  cardinaU.  It  is  certain  that  the  word  cor- 
114.  Constant.  Cenni^  Pnef.  ad  concilium  dinal^  whether  used  of  things  or  persons,  or 
Lateran.  Stephani  III.,  p.  18,  Rom.,  1735,  as  the  appellative  of  a  certain  clerical  order, 
4to.  Fraric.  Pagiy  Breviar.  Pontif.  Roma^  was  of  dubious  import,  being  used  in  various 
nor.,  tome  ii.,  p.  374.  senses  by  the  writers  of  ^e  middle  ages. 

(14)  Concerning  the  cardinalsy  their  name,  We  also  know,  that  anciently  this  title  wa4 
their  origin,  and  their  rights,  very  many  per-  not  peculiar  to  the  priests  and  ministen  of 
sons  have  written  treatises ;  and  these  are  the  church  of  Rome,  but  was  common  t» 
enumerated  by  Jo.  Alb.  FabriciuSt  in  his  nearly  all  the  churches  of  the  Latins ;  nor 


Bibliographia  Antiquar.,  p.  455,  456 ;    by  was  it  applied  only  to  what  are  called  4 

Casp,  Sagittarhut  Introduct.  ad  Hist.  £c-  lar  clergymen,  but  likewise  to  reguUaronoB^ 

cles.,  cap.  xxix.,   p.   771,  and  in  J.  A.  as  abbots,  canons,  and  monks,  thot^  with 

SckmUU^s  Sapplement,  p.  644 ;  by  Christ,  some  difference  in  signification.    But  after 
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6  8.  Notwithstanding  Nicolaus  II. 
ngnt  of  the  emperor  to  ratify,  at  his  pleasure,  the  election  of  a  pontiff,  yet 


had  forbid  any  infringement  on  the 
jleasure,  the  election  of  a  pontiff,  yet 
on  the  death  ofNicolaus  in  i061,  the  Romans,  at  the  instigation  of  HiMe^ 


the  times  of  Alexander  HI.,  the  common 
nee  of  the  word  was  ffmdtiaUy  laid  aside, 
and  it  became  the  excKisive  and  honorary 
title  of  those  who  had  the  right  of  electing 
the  pontiffs.  When  we  undertake  to  inves- 
tigate the  origin  of  the  college  of  cardinals 
at  Rome,  the  inquiry  is  not,  who  were  they 
that  were  anciently  distinguished  from  the 
other  clergy  by  the  title  of  cardinals,  both 
among  the  Latins  generally  and  at  Rome  in 
particular;  nor  is  the  object,  to  ascertain 
the  original  import  and  the  propriety  of  the 
term,  or  in  how  many  different  senses  it  was 
need;  but  the  sole  inquiry  is,  whom  did 
NUoiaau  II.  understand  by  the  apnellation 
e^HniaU,  when  he  gave  to  the  caradnaU  of 
Rome  the  sole  power  of  electing  the  pontiffs, 
exchiding  the  other  clergy,  the  soldiery,  the 
Ditiiens,  and  the  people  at  larse  1  If  this 
can  be  ascertained,  the  origin  of  the  college 
of  cardinals  will  be  seen;  and  it  will  like- 
wise appear,  how  far  the  modem  cardinals 
differ  from  those  who  first  bore  the  name. 
Now  the  answer  to  this  inquiry,  in  my  view, 
ie  manifest  from  the  edict  of  NicdUuu  itself. 
*'  We  oidain,"  says  the  pontiff",  (according 
to  Buf^  of  Fleuiy,  in  Babize,  Miscellanea, 
torn.  iV.,  p.  63),  *'  that  on  the  demise  of  a 
pontiff'  of  this  universal  Roman  church,  the 
eardmal  biahopSf  in  the  first  place  hold  a 
solemn  consultation  among  themselves,  and 
then  take  advice  with  the  cardinal  clerks ; 
and  ao  let  the  rest  of  the  clergy  and  the  peo- 
^  give  their  assent  to  the  new  election." 
The  pontiff'  here,  very  manifestly  divider  the 
caidinals  who  aie  to  elect  a  pope,  into  two 
classes,  cardinal  bishops  and  cardinal  clerks. 
The  fonner,  beyond  all  controversy,  were 
the  seven  bishops  of  the  city  and  its  depend- 
ant tenritory,  the  eompromnciales  Episcopi, 
aa  NicoUais  aftervrards  calls  them,  borrow- 
ing a  phrase  from  Leo  I.  [These  seven 
bishops  were,  those  of  Ostia  (Ostiensis),  of 
Porto  (Portoensis),  of  Albanoy  (Albanensis), 
of  St.  Rufaia,  or  Silva  Candida,  of  Fras- 
eoH  (Tusculanus),  of  Palestrina  (Pranesti- 
nns),  and  of  La  Sabina  (Sabmensis). — TV.] 
These  seven  bishops,  long  before  thn  period 
boftt  the  title  of  cardinal  bishops.  And  the 
pontiff  himself  puts  this  construction  beyond 
all  doubt,  br  indicating  that  he  understood 
the  cardinal  bishops  to  be  those,  to  whom 
belonged  the  consecration  of  a  pontiff'  after 
his  election :  "  Because  the  apostolic  see 
can  have  no  metropolitan  over  it"  (to  whom, 
in  that  case,  would  belong  the  nrincipal  part 
in  the  ordination),  *'the  carainal  bishops 
undoiibtedly  supply  the  place  of  a  metropol- 


itan, for  they  raise  the  pontiff'  elect  to  the 
summit  of  his  apostolic  elevation."  And 
that  it  was  the  custom  for  those  seven  bish- 
ops above  named,  to  consecrate  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  is  a  fact  known  to  all  men.  These 
cardinal  bishops  therefore,  Nicolaus  would 
have  to  first  hold  a  consultation  by  them- 
selves, and  discuss  the  merits  of  the  candi- 
dates jfor  the  high  office  of  pontiff.  Inmie- 
diately  after,  they  were  to  call  in  the  eardi' 
nal  eUrkSy  and  with  them,  as  forming  one 
body  of  electors,  they  were  to  choose  a  pon* 
tiff.  CUrk  here  is  the  same  as  presbyter. 
And  all  admit,  that  the  cardinal  presbyters 
were  the  ministers  who  had  charge  of  the 
twenty-eight  parishes  or  principal  churches, 
in  Rome.  All  the  remainmg  clergy  of  Rome, 
of  whatever  rank  or'  dignity,  Nicolaus  ex- 
cludes expressly  from  the  office  of  electors 
of  the  pontiffs.  And  yet,  he  would  have 
"  the  clergy  and  the  people  give  their  assent 
(o  the  new  election ;"  that  is,  he  leaves  them 
what  is  called  a  negative  voice,  or  the  r^ht 
of  approving  the  election.  It  is  tbereiore 
clear,  that  the  college  of  electors  of  the  Rc^ 
man  pontiffs,  who  were  afterwards  denomi- 
nated cardinals  in  a  new  and  peculiar  sense 
of  the  word,  as  this  college  was  at  first  con- 
stituted by  Nicolaus,  embraced  only  two  or- 
ders of  persons,  namely,  cardinal  bishops 
and  cardinal  clerks  or  presbyters.  And  of 
course,  we  are  not  to  follow  Onuphr.  Pan- 
vinitSy  (cited  by  Jo.  MaiUlon,  Comment,  in 
Ordinem  Roman.,  in  his  Museum  Italicum, 
torn,  ii.,  p.  115.),  who  undoubtedly  errs  when 
he  says,  that  Alexander  III.  added  the  caX' 
dinal  bishops  to  the  college  of  cardinals. 
And  they  also  are  to  be  disregarded,  who 
suppose  there  were  cardinal  deacons  in  the 
electoral  college,  from  the  beginning.  There 
were  indeed  then,  and  there  had  long  been, 
as  there  are  at  the  present  day,  cardinal  dea- 
cons at  Rome,  that  is,  superintendents  of 
the  diaconiaruni,  or  churches  from  whose 
revenues  the  poor  are  supported,  and  to 
which  hospitals  are  annexed.  But  Nicolaus 
committed  the  business  of  electing  the  pon- 
tiflb,  solely  to  such  cardinals  as  were  bishops 
and  cUrks ;  so  that  he  excluded  deacons. 
And  hence  in  the  diploma  of  the  election  of 
Gregory  VII.,  the  cardinals  are  plainly  dis- 
tinguished from  deacons. — But  this  oecree 
ofNicolaus,  could  not  acquire  at  all  the  force 
of  a  fixed  law.  **  It  is  evident,"  says  iin- 
selm  of  Lucca,  (libro  ii.  contra  Wibertum, 
Antipapam,  et  ejus  sequaces ;  in  the  Lec- 
tiones  Antiq.  of  H.  Canisius,  tom.  iii.,  pt.  i., 
p.  383),  "  It  is  evident,  that  the  above-men- 
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brand  then  archdeacon  and  afterwards  pontiff  of  Rome,  proceeded,  without 
consulting  Henry  IV.,  not  only  to  elect  but  to  consecrate,  Anselm  the  bishop 
of  Lucca,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Alexander  II.  When  the  news  of  this 
reached  Agnes  the  mother  of  Henry,  through  the  bishops  of  Lombardy,  she 
assembled  a  council  at  Basle ;  and  to  maintain  the  majesty  and  authority 
of  her  son  then  a  minor,  she  there  had  Cadolaus  bishop  of  Parma,  appoint- 
ed pontiff,  who  took  the  name  of  Honorius  II.  Hence  a  long  and  severe 
contest  arose  between  the  two  pontiffs ;  in  which  Alexander  indeed  pre- 
vailed, but  he  could  never  bring  Cadolaus  to  abdicate  the  papacy.  (15) 

§  9.  This  contest  was  a  trifle,  compared  with  those  direful  conflicts 
which  Alexander's  successor,  Gregory  VII.,  whose  former  name  was  Hilde* 
hrandj  produced  and  kept  up  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  a  Tuscan  of 
obscure  birth,  first  a  monk  of  Clugni,  then  archdeacon  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  all  along  from  the  times  of  Leo  IX.  had  governed  the  pontifls 


tioned  decree"  (of  Nicoiaua^  for  of  that  he 
18  speaking)  "  is  of  no  importance ;  nor  did 
it  oYer  have  any  force.  And  by  sayine  thia, 
I  do  not  injure  pope  Nicolaut  of  blessed 
memory,  nor  deroeate  at  all  from  his  honour. 
^Being  a  man,  ne  could  not  be  secured 
against  doinff  wrong.*'  Anaelm  is  speaking 
especially  of  that  part  of  the  decree,  which . 
secures  to  the  emperors  the  right  of  confirm- 
ing the  elections  of  pontiffs ;  but  what  he 
flays,  is  true  of  the  whole  decree.  For  those 
who  were  excluded  by  it  from  this  most  im- 
portant transaction,  namely,  first,  the  seven 
jfolatine  judges  as  they  were  called,  that  is, 
the  Primicerius,  SecuruUceriuSf  ArcariuSf 
SacceUariua,  Protoscriniarius,  Primieeriut 
Jkfensorum,  and  the  Admimcvlator^  next, 
the  higher  clergy  who  filled  the  more  im- 
portant offices,  and  slao  the  inferior  clergy, 
priests,  deacons,  dec.,  and  lastly,  the  sol- 
diery, the  citizens,  and  the  common  people, 
complained  that  injury  was  done  them ;  snd 
they  raised  commotions  and  gave  trouble  to 
the  cardinaUy  whom  Nicclaas  had  constitu- 
ted [sole  electors].  Therefore  to  appease 
these  tumults,  Alaumder  III.  thought  proper 
to  extend  and  enlarge  the  college  of  those 
now  called  cardinaU  in  the  restricted  sense. 
And  he  accordingly  added  to  the  list  of  car- 
dinaUf  certain  priesfis  of  high  rank,  namely, 
the  prior  or  archpresbyter  of  ihe  Lateran 
church,  the  archpresbyters  of  St.  Peter  and 
St  Maria  Maggiore,  and  the  abbots  of  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Laurence  without  the  walls  ; 
and  after  these,  the  seven  palatine  judges 
which  have  been  mentioned.  See  Ccnm, 
Praef.  ad  Concil.  lAteran.  Stephani  III.,  p. 
six.  Mahillon^  Comment,  ad  Ord.  Roman. 
ex  Panvinio,  p.  115.  By  this  artifice,  the 
higher  clergy  or  those  of  superior  rank,  were 
vanquished,  and  ceased  to  disturb  the  elec- 
tions of  the  cardinals.  For  the  heads  of  this 
body  of  clergy  being  admitted  into  the  elec- 
toral college,  the  rest  could  neither  effect 


nor  attempt  any  thing.  The  inferior  clergy 
still  remamed.  But  they  were  reduced  to 
silence,  in  the  same  way ;  for  their  leaders, 
the  cardinal  deacons  or  regicnarii,  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  electoral  college  ;  and  after 
this,  the  whole  mass  of  deacons,  subdeacons, 
acoly thists,  &c. ,  had  to  be  quiet.  But  which 
of  the  pontiflb  it  was,  whether  Alexander  in. 
or  some  other,  that  admitted  the  principal 
deacons  at  Rome  to  the  rank  of  cardinals^  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  Of  this 
however  I  am  sure,  that  it  was  done  in  order 
to  pacify  the  inferior  clergy,  who  were  dis- 
satisfied at  the  Tiolation  of  their  rights. 
When  all  the  clergy  both  the  higher  and  the 
lower,  were  placated,  it  was  an  easy  matter 
to  exclude  the  Roman  people  from  the  elec- 
tion of  pontiffs.  Hence,  on  the  death  of 
Alexander  III.,  when  his  successor  Victor 
III.*  was  to  be  chosen,  the  assent  and  ap- 
probation of  neither  the  clergy  nor  the  people 
were  sought,  as  had  always  been  done  be- 
fore, but  the  college  of  cardinals  alone,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  people,  created  the  pon- 
tiff. And  the  same  custom  has  continued 
down  to  the  present  age.  Some  tell  us, 
that  Innocent  II.  [A.D.  1190]  was  chosen 
by  the  cardinals  only,  or  without  the  voice 
of  the  clergy  and  people.  See  Pagi^  Bt^ 
viar.  Pontif.  Romanor.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  615.  I 
grant  it  was  so  ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  this 
election  of  Innocent  was  irregular  and  dis- 
orderly, and  therefore  was  no  example  of  the 
ordinary  practice  at  that  time. 

(15)  Ferd.  Ughelli  Italia  sacra,  torn,  ii., 
p.  166.  Jo,  Jac.  Mascovius  de  rebus  Im- 
perii sub  Henrico  IV.  et  V.,  lib.  i.,  p.  7,  dec. 
Franc.  Pttgij  Breviar.  Pontif.  Roman.,  tooL 
ii.,  p.  386,  6lc.  Muratori,  Annali  d*Italia 
(ad  ann.  1067),  tom.  vi.,  p.  214,  dec. 

*  [It  abottld  read  Luciut  lU.,  for  he  was  the  rac- 
oessor  of  Alexander  Ml.,  whereas  Victor  m.  retgned 
in  the  preoedinc  century.-^  TV.] 
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by  his  counsels  and  influence,  when,  in  the  year  1073,  and  during  the  very 
obsequies  of  Alexander,  he  was  hailed  pontifli',  by  the  concordant  suffrages 
indeed  of  the  Romans,  but  contrary  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  enjoined  by 
the  decree  of  Nicolaus.  When  the  election  was  laid  before  Henry  IV. 
king  of  the  Romans,  by  the  ambassadors  from  Rome,  he  gave  it  his  ap- 
probation ;  but  greatly  to  his  own  injury,  and  to  the  detriment  both  of  the 
church  and  the  public.(16)  For  HUdebrand  being  elevated  to  the  chair 
of  St.  PetCTj — a  man  of  extraordinary  abilities,  and  competent  to  the  great- 
est undertakings,  intrepid,  sagacious,  and  full  of  resources,  but  beyond  meas- 
lire  proud,  pertinacious,  impetuous,  untractable,  and  destitute  of  true  religious 
principle  and  piety, — he  being  elevated,  I  say,  to  the  highest  post  in  the 
Christian  commonwealth,  laboured  during  his  whole  Ufe  to  enlarge  the  ju- 
risdiction, and  augment  the  opulence  of  the  see  of  Rome,  to  subject  the 
whole  church  to  the  sole  will  and  power  of  the  pontiff,  to  exempt  all  cler- 
gymen  and  all  church  property,  whoDy,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  kings  and 
princes,  and  to  render  all  kingdoms  tributary  to  St.  Peter.  The  extrava- 
gance of  his  views,  and  the  vastness  of  his  plans,  are  discoverable  in  those 
noted  propositions,  which  from  his  name  are  called  the  Dictates  of  Hilde- 
lrand.ll7) 


J  1 6)  The  writers  who  describe  the  life 
achievements  of  Gregory  VII. ,  are  men- 
^oned  hy  Catp.  SagiUarius,  Intioduct.  ad 
Hist.  Eccles.,  torn,  i.,  p.  687,  dec.,  and  Jo. 
^ni.  SehnUdtf  in  his  Sopplem.,  torn,  ii.,  p. 
627,  6ui,  But  especially  should  be  consult- 
ed, the  Acta  Sanctor.,  torn,  v.,  Mali,  ad  d. 
xxT.,  p.  668,  and  Jo,  MabiUon,  Acta  Sanc- 
tor. Oid.  Bened.,  saecul.  vi.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  406, 
iLc,  Add,  Vita  Gregorii  VII.,  published  by 
Jtut,  Christ.  DUhmar,  Frankf.,  1710,  8vo, 
and  all  those  who  have  written  the  history 
of  the  contest  between  the  civil  and  the  ec- 
eleaiastical  powers  and  the  controversy  re- 
specting investitures.  [Also,  Hildebrand 
als  Papst  Greffor  VII.,nnd  sein  Zeitalter,  by 
J.  Voigt,  Weimar,  1816,  8vo.— TV.] 

(17)  By  the  Dictates,  or  as  some  write  it, 
the  Dtctaie  of  HUdebrand,  are  to  be  under- 
stood zxvii.  short  propositions  relating  to  the 
supreme  power  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  over 
the  whole  church  and  over  states ;  which 
are  found  in  the  second  Book  of  the  Epistles 
of  Gregofry  VII.,  inserted  between  the  66th 
«nd  56th  Epistles.  See  Jo,  HardvirCs  Con- 
•cilia,  torn,  vi.,  pt.  i.,  p.  1304,  and  nearly  all 
the  Ecclesiastical  Historians  large  or  small. 
Casar  Baronius,  and  Christian  Lupus, 
<whose  full  Commentary  on  these  Dictates 
which  he  considers  most  sacred,  is  among 
his  Notes  and  Dissertations  on  the  Coun- 
cils ;  Opp.,  tom.  v.,  p.  164),  and  nearly  all 
the  patrons  and  friends  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs, maintain,  that  these  Dictates  were 
drawn  up  and  ratified,  perhaps  in  some  coun- 
cil, by  Gregory  VII.  lumself ;  and  therefore 
the  Protestants  have  not  hesitated  to  ascribe 
ihem  to  Hildebrand.    But  the  very  learned 

Vol.  II.— X 


French  writers,  Jo.  Launoi,  (Epistolar.  lib. 
vi.,  ep.  xiii.,  in  his  Opp.,  tom.  v.,  pt.  ii.,  p. 
309) ;  Natalis  Alexander,  (Historia  eccles., 
saecul.  zi.,  zii.,  tom.  vi..  Diss,  iii.,  p.  719); 
Antony  and  Francis  Pagi,  (the  former  in  his 
Critica  in  Baron.,  the  latter  in  his  Breviarium 
Pontif.  Roman.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  743) ;  Letois 
Ellis  du  Pin,  and  many  others,  zealously 
contend,  that  these  propositions  called  Dic- 
tates were  palmed  upon  Hildebrand,  by  some 
crafty  flatterer  of  the  Romish  see.  And  to 
prove  this,  they  allege  that  although  some  of 
those  sentences  express  very  well  the  views 
of  the  pontiff',  yet  there  are  others  among 
them  which  are  clearly  repugnant  to  his  opin- 
ions as  expressed  in  his  Epistles.  The 
French  have  their  reasons  (which  need  not 
be  here  detailed),  for  not  admitting  that  any 
pontiff*  ever  spoke  so  arrogantly  and  loftily 
of  his  own  power  and  authority.  I  can  read- 
ily concede,  that  so  far  as  respects  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  these  Dictates,  they  are 
not  the  work  of  Cfregory.  For  they  are  void 
of  all  order  and  connexion,  and  many  of  them 
also  of  clearness  and  perspicuity.  ]9ut  Greg- 
ory, who  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  genius,  if 
he  had  attempted  to  draw  up  and  describe 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  prerogatives  of 
the  pontiffii,  would  have  expressed  with  neat- 
ness and  perspicuity,  what  he  had  revolved 
in  his  own  mmd.  But  the  matter  of  these 
Dictates,  is  undoubtedly  HUdebrand^s ;  for 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  found,  couched 
in  nearly  the  same  terms,,  here  and  there  in 
his  Epistles.  And  those  which  seem  to  de- 
viate ^m  some  assertions  in  his  epistles, 
may  without  much  difficulty  he  reconciled 
with  them.    It  is  probable  therefore,  that 
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§  10.  Nearly  the  whole  form  of  the  Latin  church  therefore,  was  chaofied 
by  this  pontiff;  and  the  most  valuable  rights  of  councils,  of  bishops,  and  of 
religious  societies,  were  subverted,  and  transferred  over  to  the  Roman  pon. 
tiff.  The  evil  however  was  not  equally  grievous  in  all  the  coimtries  of 
Europe ;  for  in  several  of  them,  through  the  influence  of  different  causes, 
some  shadow  of  pristine  liberty  and  customs  was  preserved.  As  HUde* 
brand  introduced  a  new  code  of  ecclesiastical  law,  he  would  have  intro- 
duced  also  a  new  code  of  civil  law,  if  he  could  have  accomplished  fully 
his  designs.  For  he  wished  to  reduce  all  kingdoms  into  fiefs  of  Su  Peter^ 
i.  e.,  of  the  Roman  pontiffs ;  and  to  subject  all  causes  of  kings  and  prin* 
'  cesy  and  the  interests  of  the  whole  world,  to  the  arbitrament  of  an  assem* 
bly  of  bishops,  who  should  meet  annually  at  Rome.(18)     But  neither  he^ 


some  person  collected  ttiese  sentences  out 
of  his  epistles,  pertly  the  printed  ones  and 
partly  such  as  are  lost  or  unknown,  and  per- 
haps likewise  from  his  oral  declarations ;  and 
then  pablished  them,  without  judgment  and 
vrithmit  arrangement.— ^The  following  are 
the  principal  propositions  which  compose 
these  DictaUs :  I.  "  That  the  Romish  church 
was  founded  by  our  Lord  alone.  II.  That  the 
Roman  pontiff  alone  is  justly  styled  ttniter- 
9al.  III.  That  he  alone  can  depose  bishops, 
and  restore  them.  IV.  That  his  legate  has 
precedence  of  all  bishops  in  a  council,  though 
he  be  of  an  inferior  oraer ;  and  that  he  can 
issue  sentence  of  deposition  against  them, 
y .  That  the  pope  can  depose  absent  persons. 
y  I.  That  no  person,  among  other  things,  may 
lire  under  the  same  roof  with  one  excom- 
municated by  the  pope,  y  II.  That  the  pope 
alone  is  competent,  as  occasion  shall  require, 
to  enact  new  laws,  to  gather  new  congre^- 
tions,  to  divide  rich  bishoprics,  and  to  unite 
poor  ones.  yill.  That  he  alone  can  use  the 
miperial  insignia.  IX.  That  all  princes 
should  kiss  his  feet  only. — XII.  That  it  is 
lawful  for  him  to  depose  emperors. — %VJ, 
That  no  council  without  his  order,  is  to  be 
accounted  a  general  council. — Xyill.  That 
his  sentence  is  not  to  be  reviewed  by  an^ 
one;  while  he  alone  can  review  the  deci- 
sions of  all  others.  XIX.  That  he  can  be 
judged  by  no  one.  XX.  That  no  one  may 
presume  to  condemn  a  person,  who  appeab 
to  the  apostolic  see.  XXI.  ITiat  the  great- 
er causes  of  eyeiy  church,  should  be  carried 
un  to  that  see.  XXII.  That  the  Romish 
church  never  erred;  nor  will  it,  according 
to  the  scriptures,  ever  err. — ^XXIV.  That 
with  his  license,  subjects  may  impeach  [their 
sovereigns]. — XX VI.  That  no  one  is  to  be 
accounted  a  Catholic,  who  does  not  harmo- 
nixe  with  the  Romish  church.  XXyil. 
That  he  can  absolve  sobjects  from  their  al- 
legiance to  unrighteous  rulers.'^  See  Hwr- 
iuhCt  Concilia,  torn,  vi.,  pt.  i.,  p.  1304,  dec. 

(18)  In  Gonfiimation  of  this  most  aqda« 


cious  design,  proofr  which  are  above  all  ex- 
ception or  doubt,  have  been  collected  by 
learned  men ;  and  still  more  ma^  be  collect- 
ed from  the  epistles  of  this  pontiff,  and  from, 
other  ancient  monuments.  In  hib  Epist.,  lib. 
ix.,  ep.  iii.,  p.  1481,  (I  use,  all  along,  th» 
edition  of  ifari2tifii.  Concilia,  torn,  vi.,  pt.  i.)^ 
he  prescribes  this  form  of  an  oath,  to  be  taken 
by  future  kings  of  the  Romans  or  emperors. 
**  From  this  hour  onward,  I  will  be  faithfult 
with  upright  integrity,  to  the  apostle  Peter, 
and  to  his  vicar  pope  Gregory — and  whau 
ever  the  said  pOpe  shall  command  me,  under 
the  following  form :  by  true  obedUncef  (per 
veram  obedientiam),  I  will  observe  wi^ 
fidelity.  And  on  the  day  when  I  shall  first 
see  him,  I  will  with  my  own  hands  make 
myself  a  vassal  (miles)  of  SL  Peter  and 
him.**  What  is  this,  but  ^feudal  oath  {It- 
gium),  as  the  jurists  call  it ;  and  a  perfect 
vattdage  (hominiam)T  That  the  pontiffs 
of  Rome  derived  all  tiieir  civil  power  from 
the  kings  of  France,  is  a  fact  well  known. 
And  yet  Gregory  contended,  that  the  king- 
dom of  France  was  tributary  to  the  churcli 
of  Rome ;  and  he  directed  his  ambassadors, 
to  demand  an  annual  contribution  or  tribute 
from  the  French.  Lib.  viii.,  ep.  xxiii.,  p. 
1476.  **  YoM  must  declare  to  all  the  Franks* 
and  command  them  by  true  obedience,  that 
each  family  is  to  pay  annually  at  least  one 
denarius  to  St.  Peter,  if  they  recognise  him 
as  their  father  and  shepheid,  according  to 
ancient  custom.**  It  should  be  remembered, 
that  the  phrase  hy  true  obedience  here  used, 
denotes,  as  those  versed  in  antiquities  well 
know,  that  the  injunctions  and  commands  to 
which  it  was  annexed,  were  to  be  inevita- 
bly obeyed.  Bat  in  vain  did  Gregory  lay 
this  command  upon  the  French ;  for  he  nev- 
er obtained  the  least  tribute  from  them.  In 
the  same  epistle,  he  vainly  asserts,  that  Sax- 
ony was  a  fief  of  the  Romish  church ;  or, 
that  Charlemagne  had  presented  it  to  St. 
Peter.  He  insolently  addresses  PhiUp  I. 
king  of  France,  in  the  following  manner, 
(lib.  vil.,  ep.  zx.,  p.  1468) :  "  Stnve  to  the 
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nor  his  successors,  could  fully  accomplish  this  arduous  design,  on  account 
especially  of  the  vigilance  and  firmness  of  the  emperors,  and  of  the  king» 
of  France  and  England. 

utmost,  to  make  Si.  Peter  (i.  e.,  the  pontifi; 
St.  Peter^s  Ticar)  your  debtor ;,  for  in  his 
haods  are  your  kingdom  aod  your  soul,  and 
he  is  able  to  bind  and  to  loose  you,  both  in 
heaven  and  on  earth."  He  laboured  to  in- 
culcate the  same  principles  on  the  Spaniards 
as  on  the  French,  lib.  x.,  ep.  vii.,  "  that  the 
kingdom  of  Spain  was,  from  ancient  times, 
the  property  of  St.  Peter — and  righteously 
belongs  solely  to  the  Apostolic  see."  But 
in  lib.  X.,  ep.  xxviii.,  where  he  most  earnestly 
inculcates  the  same  doctrine  upon  the  Span- 
iards, he  has  to  acknowledge,  that  the  record 
of  this  important  transaction  was  worn  out 
and  lost.  Yet  with  the  Spaniards  he  was 
rather  more  successful,  than  with  the  French. 
For  Peter  de  MarcOj  in  his  Histoire  de  Beam, 
Vb.  iv.t  p.  331, 832,  proves  from  ancient  docu- 
menia,  that  Bemhard  the  kins  of  Aiaeon 
and  Count  of  Besalva,  promised  and  paid  an 
annual  tax  to  our  Oregory.  And  it  misht 
be  shown,  if  there  was  room  for  it,  that  other 
Spanish  princes  did  the  same.  William  the 
Conqueror,  a  king  of  enlarged  views  and  a 
most  watchful  guardian  of  nis  ri^ts,  when 
Oregory  required  him  to  pay  St.  reter^s  de- 
narius [Peter-pence],  and  to  render  his  king- 
dom tkjief  of  St,  Peter,  replied  with  spirit ; 
'*  Hubert  your  legate  has  admonished  me,  to 
do  fealty  to  you  and  your  successors,  and  to 
be  more  careful  to  send  the  money  which 
my  predecessors  were  accustomed  to  remit 
to  the  Komish  church.  One  of  these  I  ac- 
cede to,  the  other  I  do  not.  Fealty  I  have 
not  done,  nor  ^nll  I  do  it. — The  money, 
when  ihiete  shall  be  opportunity,  shall  be 
transmitted/*  The  letter  of  kiiig  William, 
is  in  Steph.  Baluze,  Miscellanea,  tbm.  vii., 
p.  127.  With  this  answer,  Gregory  h^d  to 
De  contented  ;  for  though  he  might  fear  no 
other,  he  stood  in  fear  ofWilliam.  To  Gei/^ 
M  king  of  Hungary,  he  writes,  lib.  ii.,  ep. 
Ixx.,  p.  1316,  thus :  <*  It  can,  we  think,  not  be 
unkiiown  to  your  prudence,  that  the  kingdom 
of  Hungary  is  the  property  of  the  apostle 
Peter,"  [He  had  before,  lib.  ii.,  ep.  xiii.,  p. 
1373,  written  to  Solomon  king  of  Hungary, 
claiming  that  kingdom,  by  virtue  of  an  ab- 
solute surrendery  of  it  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
made  by  kins  Stephen,  and  in  consequence 
of  an  ackno^edgment  by  the  emperor  Hen^ 
ry  II.  after  conquering  it,  that  it  belonged 
to  St,  Peter.  And  as  Solomon  had  done 
homage  for  it  to  the  king  of  the  Teutones, 
Cfregory  now  threatens  him  with  the  loss  of 
his  kingdom,  unless  he  shall  acknowledge 
the  pope,  and  him  only,  to  be  his  liege  lord. 
— iV.]     He  labourea  most  zealously,  to 


bring  the  more  potent  princes  of  Germany 
in  particular  under  subjection  or  fealty  to  St. 
Peter.  Hence,  in  lib.  iz.,  ep.  iii.,  p.  1480, 
he  strongly  exhorts  the  bishop  of  Padua,  to 
persuade  Welpho  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  the 
other  German  chiefs,  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power,  to  subject  their  territories  to  the  see 
of  St.  Peter,  lib.  ix.,  ep.  iii.,  p.  1480.  "  We 
would  have  you  admonish  Duke  Welpho, 
to  do  homage  to  St.  Peter. — For  we  wish 
to  place  him  wholly  in  the  bosom  of  St.  P»- 
ter,  and  to  draw  him  in  a  special  manner 
into  this  vassalage.  If  you  aiiall  find  such 
a  disposition  in  him,  or  in  other  men  of  pow- 
er who  are  influenced  by  love  of  St.  Peter, 
labour  to  bring  them  to  do  fealtv.''  He  ap- 
proaches Sueno  king  of  Denmark,  lib.  ii.,  ep. 
Ii.,  p.  1300,  with  much  flattery,  urging  him 
"To  commit,  with  pious  devotedness,  his 
kingdom  to  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and 
obtain  for  it  the  support  of  his  authority.*' 
Whether  he  was  more  successful  in  Den- 
mark than  in  England  and  France,  I  know 
not ;  but  in  other  places,  his  efforts  certain- 
ly were  not  fruitless.  A  son  of  Demetritt$ 
king  of  the  Russians,  (to  whom  he  address- 
ed the  Izxiv.  ep.,  book  ii.,  p.  1319.),  came 
to  Rome,  *'  and  wished  to  c^tain  the  king- 
dom," (which  he  expected  to  inherit  fromhfts 
father),  ''by  gift  from  St.  Peter,  through  the 
hands  of  Gre^oiy,  paying  due  fealty  to  St. 
Peter,  the  Pnnce  of  Apostles ;"  the  import 
of  which  language,  will  be  quite  intelligible* 
from  what  has  been  said,  (rregory  granted 
his  *^  devout  prayer,"  being  certainly  not 
backward  to  periorm  such  oflUces,  and  '*  in 
behalf  of  St.  Peter  committed  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  kingdom"  to  the  Russian  prince. 
More  such  examples  might  be  adduced. 
Demetrius  sumamed  5tttnsfii^,  duke  of 
Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  was  created  a  kinff, 
by  Gregory,  in  the  year  1076,  and  was  sm- 
emnly  inaugurated  at  Salona,  by  the  pontiff's 
legate,  on  the  condition,  that  he  should  an- 
nually pay  to  St.  Peter,  on  Easter  day,  a 
tribute  of  two  hundred  golden  Byzantines, 
[a  Grecian  solden  coin,  of  from  twenty-throe 
to  twenty-four  carats. — Schl."]  See  Jhi 
Months  Corps  Diplomatique,  tome  i.,  pt.  i.. 
No.  88,  p.  58.  Jo.  Lucius,  de  regno  Mma- 
tiae,  lib.  ii.,  p.  85.  Up  to  this  time  how- 
ever, the  emperors  of  Constantinople  held 
the  sovereigntv  over  the  province  of  Croatia. 
Boieslaus  U.  king  of  Poland,  having  killed 
Stanislaus  bishop  of  Cracow,  Gregory  not 
only  excommunicated  him,  but  likewise  de- 
prived him  of  his  crown ;  and  not  contented 
with  this  severity,  he  by  a  special  mandate 
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§  11.  Chregory  was  more  successful  in  extending  the  territories  of  tho 
Romish  church  in  Italy,  or  enlarging  the  patrimony  of  St.  jPeter.  For  he 
persuaded  Matilda^  the  daughter  of  Boniface  the  very  opulent  duke  and 
marquis  of  Tuscany,  who  was  a  very  powerful  Italian  princess  and  with 
whom  he  was  on  terms  of  peculiar  intimacy,  after  the  death  of  her  first 
husband  Godfrey  the  Humpbacked,  duke  of  Lorrain,  and  of  her  mother 
Beatrix^m  the  year  1076  or  1077,  to  make  the  church  of  Rome  heir  to  all 
her  estates,  both  in  Italy  and  out  of  it.  A  second  marriage  of  this  very 
heroic  and  prosperous  lady,  in  the  year  1089,  with  Welf  [or  Guelphl  the 
son  of  Weff  duke  of  Bavaria,  contracted  with  the  consent  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  TJrlan  IL,  seemed  to  prejudice  this  more  than  princely  donation. 
But  being  repudiated  by  her  husband  in  the  year  1095,  and  thus  again 
made  free  and  independent,  MaUlda^  in  the  year  1102,  formally  renewed 
the  gift.(19)  The  pontiffs  indeed  had  to  encounter  severe  contests,  first 
with  the  emperor  Henry  V.  and  then  with  others,  respecting  this  splendid 
inheritance ;  nor  were  they  so  fortunate  at  last,  as  to  secure  the  whole  of 
it  to  St.  Peter ;  yet  aider  various  struggles  and  hazards,  they  succeeded  in 
obtaining  no  small  share  of  it,  which  they  hold  to  this  day.(20) 


forbid  the  Polish  bishops  to  crown  any  one 
king  of  Poland,  without  first  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Dlueots, 
Historia  Polon.,  torn,  i.,  p.  2d6.  But  I  de- 
sist.— If  Gregory^ 9  success  had  equalled  his 
wishes  and  his  purpose,  all  Europe  would  at 
this  day  have  been  one  great  empire  of  St. 
Peter,  or  tributary  to  the  Roman  pontiffs ; 
And  all  kings  feudal  lords  or  Tassals  of  St. 
Peter.  Tet  Gregory  did  not  utterly  fail  in 
his  attempts.  For  from  his  time  onward, 
the  state  of  the  whole  of  Europe  was  chan- 
ged ;  and  many  of  the  rights  and  prerogatives 
of  emperors  and  kings,  were  either  abridged 
or  annulled.  Among  those  annulled,  was 
the  right  of  the  empexor  to  ratify  the  elec- 
tion of  a  pontiff)  which  became  extinct  in 
OregonffZud  could  never  after  be  revived. 
(19)  The  life  and  achievements  of  this  ex- 
traordinary princess,  (than  whom,  the  Roman 
•church  had  no  stronger  bulwark  against  the 
emperors,  and  Gregory  VII.  no  more  obedi- 
ent daughter),  are  described  by  Bened.  Im- 
chin,  by  Domin.  Mellin,  by  Fdix  Conielo- 
riiiSy  by  Julius  de  Puteo,  and  especially  by 
Fran.  Maria  Florentinif  in  bis  Monuments 
of  the  countess  Matilda,  written  in  Italian  ; 
and  by  Bened,  Bachiniy  in  his  Historia  mo- 
nasterii  Podalironensis,  which  was  founded 
by  her.  The  ancient  biographies  of  her,  one 
fay  DoTiizo,  and  another  anonymous,  are  giv- 
en by  Godf.  William  von  Leibnitz^  in  his 
Scriptorea  ferunsvicens.,  tom.  i.,  p.  629,  dec, 
and  by  Lud.  Anton.  Muratori,  in  his  Scrip- 
tores  rerum  Italicar.,  tom.  v.,  p.  335 j  dec, 
with  notes ;  and  also  the  formula  of  her  sec- 
ond donation,  mentioned  above.  Well  worth 
perusing  also,  are  the  remarks  concerning 
this  woman  of  so  masculine  an  understand- 


ing, which  are  found  in  the  Origines  Ouelph- 
icae,  torn,  i.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  v.,  p.  444,  dec, 
and  tom.  ii.,  lib.  vi.,  cap.  iii.,  p.  303,  dec, 
where  also  is  an  account  of  her  second  hus- 
band Welf. 

(20)  Some  distinguished  men  infer  from 
the  terms  of  the  conveyance,  that  MaHlda 
cave  to  the  church  of  Rome  only  her  aUo- 
dial  possessions,  and  not  the  territories  which 
she  held  m  fiefs  jof  the  empire ;  and  of  course, 
that  she  did  not  include  in  the  donation  the 
marquisate  of  Tuscany^  and  the  duchy  of 
Spoleto.  For  she  says:  Ego  Mathildis-— 
dedi  et  obtuli  ecclesiae  S.  Petri— omnia  bona 
mea  jure  proprietario,  tarn  qua  tunc  habue- 
ram,  quam  ea,  qu»  in  antea  acquisitura  eram, 
sive  jure  successionis,  sive  alio  quocunque 
jure  ad  me  pertinent.  See  the  Origines 
Guelph.,  tom.  i.,  lib.  iii.,  p.  148,  dec  But 
I  doubt,  whether  this  is  so  clear  that  it  must 
be  admitted  without  hesitation.  For  the 
words  jure  proprietariOf  from  which  learned 
men  conclude  that  Matilda  gave  to  St.  Pe- 
ter only  what  she  possessed  jure  proprieta- 
rioj  or  her  allodial  possessions,  manifestly  re- 
fer, or  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  not  to  the  pos- 
session bv  the  owner,  but  to  the  mode  of  the 
gift ;  and  are  to  be  construed  with  the  verbs 
dedi  and  ohtuli.  The  princess  does  not  say : 
"  I  have  given  all  the  estates  which  I  possess 
and  hold  jure  proprietario  ;^^  which  had  she 
said,  we  must  have  acceded  to  the  opinion 
of  the  learned  gentlemen ;  but  she  says,  "  I 
have  given  all  my  estates  to  the  church  yure 
proprietario ;"  i.  e.,  it  is  my  will,  that  the 
church  should  possess  all  my  estates  jure 
proprietario  or  as  their  real  property.  Be- 
sides, the  words  which  follow,  refute  the  con- 
struction of  the  learned  gentlemen.    Had 
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§  12.  The  design  of  Gregory  VIL  to  raise  the  church  above  all  human 
auUiority,  and  to  render  it  peifectly  free  and  independent,  was  obstructed 
especially  by  the  two  capital  vices  of  the  European  clergy,  concubinage 
and  simony.  The  Roman  pontiffs  from  the  times  of  Stephen  IX.  had  com. 
bated  with  zeal,  but  without  much  success  on  account  of  their  inveteracy, 
these  monstrous  vices.(21)     Gregory  therefore  in  the  second  year  of  his 


Matilda  intended  to  include  only  what  she 
posseaeed  jure  aUodiij  she  could  not  have 
aaid,  as  she  does  say,  *'  whether  belonging 
to  me,  by  right  of  inheritance,  or  (alio  quo- 
eunque  jure)  by  any  other  right  tohatevcr." 
Certainly,  she  excludes  no  species  of  pos- 
sessions; but  by  using  this  very  compre« 
hensive  language,  embraces  all.     Possibly, 
some  one  however  may  object,  and  say,  The 
church  of  Rome  never  contended,  that  the 
Jiefs  of  the  empire  which  Matilda  possessed, 
were  included  in  this  donation,  ana  therefore 
they  claimed  only  her  aliodial  possessions. 
I  am  not  sure  that  such  was  the  fact ;  many 
reasons  induce  me  to  believe,  that  the  pon- 
tiffs wished  to  secure  to  their  church  all  the 
estates  of  Matilda.     But  allow  it  to  be  so, 
as  I  cannot  now  go  into  the  inquiry,  that  fact 
will  not  disprove  what  I  contend  for.     Our 
inquiry  is  not,  how  moderate  were  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs  in  claiming  the  property  be- 
Saeathed  to  them  by  Matilda,  but  what  is 
le  import  of  the  words  used  in  the  bequest. 
(21)  Monstrous  vices  we  may  justly  call 
them.     For  thoueh  no  honest  man  will  deny, 
that  in  hunting  down  these  vices  Gregory 
violated  not  only  the  principles  of  religion 
but  also  those  of  natural  justice  and  equity, 
and  committed  deeds  without  number  that 
were  most  incompatible  with  the  character  he 
professed  to  sustain ;  yet  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, that  evils  of  no  slight  magnitude  re- 
sulted from  both  these  vices  of  the  clergy  to 
the  church  and  to  civil  society,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  that  restraint  should  be  laid 
upon  them.    Very  many  among  the  married 
clergy  were  pious  and  upright  men,  whom 
Gregory  ought  to  have  spared.     But  there 
were  also  in  all  parts  of  Europe  a  vast  num- 
ber not  only  of  priests  and  canons  but  like- 
wise of  monks  implicated  in  illicit  amours, 
who  kept  concubines  under  the  name  of 
wives  which  they  dismissed  at  their  pleas- 
ure, substituting  others  and  often  a  plurality 
in  their  place,  who  basely  squandered  the 
property  of  the  churches  and  colleges  which 
they  served,  even  dividing  it  amonff  their 
spurious  offspring,  and  who  committed  other 
insufferable  offences.     How  extensive   the 
crime  of  simony  had  become  in  this  age,  and 
what  pernicious  effects  it  produced  every 
where,  will  be  manifest  from  those  examples 
(not  to  mention  innumerable  others)  wnich 
the  Benedictine  monks  have  interspersed  in 


various  parts  of  their  GaUia  Christiana,    I 
will  give  a  few  specimens.     In  the  first  vol- 
ume of  this  excellent  work.  Append,  Docum., 
p.  5,  we  have  the  document,  by  which  J5er- 
nard  a  viscount  and  Froterius  a  bishop,  give 
or  rather  openly  sell,  to   Berruard  Aimard 
and  to  his  son,  the  bishopric  of  Mlfy,  re- 
serving to  themselves  a  large  part  of  its  rev- 
enues.    Immediately  after,  follows  a  writing 
of  Pontius  a  count,  in  which  he  bequeatha 
to  his  wife  this  bishopric  of  AUy,  and  moie- 
ties of  another  bishopric^  and  an  abbey  ;  the 
reversion  of  which  at  her  death  was  to  bo- 
long  to  his  children :  (Ego  Pontius  dono  tibi 
dilectae  sponsae  meae  episcopatum  Albien- 
sem — cum  ipsa  ecclesia  et  cum  omni  adja- 
centia  sua — et  medietatem  de  episcopatu 
Nemanso — et   medietatem  de   Abbatia   S. 
iEgidii : — post  obitum  tuum  remaneat  ipsins 
alodis  ad  infantes  qui  de  me  eruni  creati). 
Similar  and  even  worse  instances  are  stated, 
p.  24,  37,  and  elsewhere.    In  vol.  ii.,  Ap- 
pend. Documentorum,  p.  173,  there  is  a  let- 
ter of  the  clergy  of  Limoges,  in  which  they 
humbly  entreat  William  count  of  Aquitain, 
that  he  would  not  sell  the  bishopric,  and 
would  give  them  a  pastor,  not  a  devourer  of 
the  flock :  (Rogamus  tuam  pietatem,  ne  prop- 
ter mundiale  lucrum  vendas  S.  Stephani  lo- 
cum ;  quia  si  tu  vendis  episcopalia,  ipse  nos- 
tra manducabit  communia. — Mitte  nobis  ovi- 
um  custodem,  non  devoratorem).    In  vol.  ii., 
p.   179,  Ademar  viscount  of  Limoges,  la- 
ments that  he  **  had  heretofore  simoniacally 
sold  the  charge  of  souls  to  abbots  that  pur- 
chased of  him."    In  fact,  it  appears  from  au- 
thors and  documents  which  are  above  all  ex- 
ceptions, that  the  licentiousness  of  this  age 
in  buying  and  selling  sacred  oflices,  exceed- 
ed all  bounds  and  almost  all  credibility.    I 
will  subjoin  only  one  short  extract  from  Ab^ 
bo's  Apolo^ticum,  in  Pithoeus,  Codex  Oa- 
non.  ecclesiae  Romanae,  p.  398,  which  is 
worthy  of  notice  as  containing  the  argument 
by  which  the  traders  in  sacred  offices  at- 
tempted   to   justify    their    base    conduct. 
*'  There  seems  to  bo  almost  nothing  apper- 
taining to  the  church,  which  is  not  put  upon 
sale;   viz.,  bishoprics,  presbyterships,  aea- 
conries,  and  the  other  lower  orders,  archdea- 
conries also,    deaneries,   superintendences, 
treasurers*    offices,    baptisteries." —  "  And 
these  traffickers  are  accustomed  to  offer  the 
cunning  excuse,  that  they  do  not  buy  the 
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leign,  or  A.D.  1074,  attacked  them  with  increased  energy  and  firmness , 
for  in  a  council  held  at  Rome,  he  renewed  all  the  laws  of  the  former  pon- 
tiffs  against  nmony,  severely  forbidding  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  benifices ; 
and  enacted,  that  no  priests  should  henceforth  marry,  and  that  such  as  now 
bad  either  wives  or  concubines,  should  relinquish  either  ihem  or  their  sa- 
cred office.  After  these  enactments,  he  wrote  letters  to  all  bishops,  re- 
quiring them  to  obey  these  decrees  on  pain  of  incurring  severe  punish- 
ments ;  and  also  sent  ambassadors  iiito  Germany,  to  Henry  IV.  king  of 
the  Romans,  demanding  of  him  a  council,  for  trying  the  causes  of  those  es- 
pecially  who  were  contaminated  with  simony. 

§  13.  Both  these  decrees  appeared  very  proper,  salutary,  and  accordant 
with  the  principles  of  the  religion  of  the  age ;  for  it  was  then  maintained 
that  priests  should  be  elected^  and  that  they  ought  to  Uoe  single.  Yet  both 
gave  rise  to  the  most  lamentable  contentions,  and  to  very  great  calamities. 
When  the  decree  respecting  celibacy  was  promulged,  horrible  tumults  were 
excited  in  most  of  tibe  countries  of  Europe,  by  those  priests  who  were  con- 
nected with  either  lawful  wives  or  concubines  :(22)  many  of  whom,  es- 
pecially  in  the  Italian  province  of  Milan,  were  willing  rather  to  relinquish 
the  priesthood  than  to  part  with  their  wives ;  and  accordingly  they  seceded 
firom  the  church  of  Rome,  and  they  branded  the  pontiff  and  his  adherents 
who  condemned  the  marriage  of  priests,  with  the  odious  appellation  of  Pa- 
termt,  i.  e.,  ManichGeans.(28)    The  impartial  however,  though  they  wished 


hUttin^  by  which  the  nace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  18  conveyed,  but  the  property  of  the 
church,  or  the  voisessions  of  the  biebop  :*' 
(Non  se  emere  oenedictianem,  qua  percipitor 
gntia  Spiritus  Sancti,  eed  res  eccleaiarum, 
vel  poeeeetumes  epiecopi).  An  acute  dis- 
tinction truly  !  [So  also  Glaber  Radulphut, 
lib.  v.,  cap.  ▼.,  aaya,  of  the  Italian  churches 
in  the  middle  of  this  century  :  "  All  eccle- 
siastical offices  were  at  that  time  as  much 
accounted  things  vendable,  as  merchandise 
is  in  a  common  market." — Schl.} 

(32)  The  historiea  of  those  times  are  full 
of  the  commotions,  excited  by  those  priests 
who  BtroTO  to  retain  their  wives  or  concu- 
bines. For  an  account  of  the  insurrections 
among  the  German  priests,  see  Car.  Sigih 
ftiuM,  de  regno  Italic,  lib.  ix.,  tom.  ii.,  p. 
657,  and  S^.  TengnageTs  Collectio  veter. 
monumentor.,  p.  45,  47,  54,  dec,  and  the 
other  writers  of  German  history.  [Two 
councils  were  held  in  Germany,  one  at  Er- 
furth  and  the  other  at  Mentz,  in  which  the 
papal  decree  against  the  marriage  of  priests 
was  made  known.  But  in  both,  tumults 
were  excited,  and  the  adherents  of  the  pope 
were  in  jeopardy  of  their  lives,  especially 
the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  the  papal  le- 
gate the  bishop  of  Chur.  The  German  cler- 
gy said,  "  they  would  rather  lose  their  priest- 
hood, than  part  with  their  wives.  Let  him 
who  despises  men,  see  whence  he  can  mo- 
con  ttngds  for  the  churches."  See  Tri- 
Jhemiue,  in  Chron.  Hirsaug.,  and  Lambert 


of  Aschaffenb.,  ad  ann.  1074. — The  clergy 
of  Passau,  when  the  papal  prohibition  was 
published,  said  to  their  bishop  Altmann : 
**  That  they  neither  could  nor  would  aban- 
don the  custom,  which  it  was  clear  they  had 
followed  from  ancient  times  under  all  pre- 
ceding bishops.**  The  French  also  declared 
in  an  assembly  at  Paris,  that  they  would  not 
suffer  the  pope's  insupportable  yoke  to  be 
laid  upon  them.  See  Marui,  suppl.  Concfl., 
tom.  li.,  p.  5. — Schl.}  Of  the  commotions 
in  England,  Matthew  of  Paris  treats,  His- 
tor.  major.,  lib.  i.,  p.  7.  For  those  in  the 
Netherlands  and  France,  see  the  Epistles  of 
the  clerey  of  Cambray  to  those  of  Bremen 
in  behalf  of  their  wives,  in  Jo.  Mabillon's 
Annal.  Benedict.,  tom.  v.,  p.  634,  and  the 
Epistle  of  the  clergy  of  Noyon  to  those  of 
Cambray,  in  Mabmon's  Museum  ItaUcum, 
tom.  i.,  p.  128.  How  great  a  commotion 
this  thing  produced  in  Italy,  and  especially 
among  the  Milanese,  is  fully  stated  by  Ar- 
mUph  senior,  and  Landulf,  historians  of  Mi- 
lan ;  extant  with  notes  in  MuratorCs  Scrip- 
tores  rerum  Italic,  tom.  iv.^  p.  36,  dec. 
Each  of  these  historians  favours  tne  marriage 
of  priests  in  opposition  to  Gregory  and  ue 
pontiffs. 

(23)  Paterini  was  one  of  the  names  by 
which  the  Paulicians  or  Manichaans  were 
designated  in  Italy,  (who  are  well  known  to 
have  mimted  from  Bulgaria  to  Italy  in  this 
age),  and  who  were  the  same  as  were  also 
called  Cathari.    In  process  of  time,  this  Iw- 
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priests  to  lead  single  lires,  blamed  Gregory  for  two  ihings ;  firsty  that  he 
feU  indiscriminately  upon  the  virtaons  and  ^  profligate,  with  eqnal  sever, 
ity,  and  dissolved  the  most  honourable  marriages,  to  tiie  great  disgraee 
and  hazard  and  grief  of  husbands,  wives,  and  children  :(34)  and  tfecoiu%, 
that  he  did  not  correct  the  married  clergy  with  moderation,  and  with  mere- 
ly ecclesiastical  penalties,  but  delivered  them  over  to  the  civil  magistrates 
to  be  prosecuted,  deprived  of  their  property,  and  subjected  to  indignities 
«nd  sufferings  of  various  kinds.  (25) 

§  14.  This  first  conflict  gradually  subsided  in  process  of  time,  through 
the  firmness  and  perseverance  of  the  pontiflT;  nor  was  there  any  one  among 
the  European  sovereigns,  disposed  to  become  the  patron  of  clerical  matri- 
mony. D\xi  the  conflict  arising  from  the  other  law,  (that  for  the  sup- 
pression  of  simony),  was  extremely  difficult  to  be  settled ;  and  being  pro- 
tracted through  many  years^  it  involved  both  the  church  and  the  state  in 

all  of  them  being  by  no  meant  equally  cec- 
Koable.  The  better  aort  of  diem,  (among 
whom  those  of  Milan  stood  conspicuous,  also 
those  of  the  Netherlands  and  some  others), 
only  wished  to  live  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  Greek  church ;  maintaining^  that  it 
should  be  allowed  to  a  priest  before  his  or- 
dination to  marry  one  wife  a  virgin,  and  no 
more.  And  they  supported  their  opiniona 
by  the  aathority  of  Ambrote.  See  Jo.  Pe- 
tri  PuriuUi,  Diss,  utrum  S.  Ambrotius 
clero  suo  Mediolan.  penniserit,  ut  viivini 
semel  nubere  possent ;  republished  in  Mur 
raJtori^B  Scriptores  rer.  Italicar.,  torn,  iv.,  p. 
123,  &c.  Towards  this  class  of  prieete, 
Gregory  and  the  other  Roman  pontiffs,  as 
some  adrocates  of  the  pontifls  httre  them- 
seWes  acknowledged,  ought  to  hare  been 
more  indulgent,  than  to  those  who  ckiraed 
the  right  of  manryinff  many  wires,  and  to 
those  who  advocated  concubinage.  -  The 
case  likewise  of  the  monks,  whose  tows 
bound  them  to  perpetual  eelitiacy,  was  Tery 
different  from  that  of  priests,  who  were  un- 
willing to  be  separated  from  their  children 
and  their  lawfol  wives,  whom  they  had  es- 
poused with  upright  intentions. 

(25)  Theodaric  of  Verdun,  Emttola  ad 
Gregorium  VII.,  in  Martene^s  Thesaurus 
Anecdotor.,  torn,  i.,  p.  218.  "  They  put 
me  to  the  greatest  confusion,  for  this,  taat 
I  should  ever  admit  of  a  law  for  restraining 
the  incontinence  of  the  clergy  hy  the  intem- 
peraie  proceedingt  of  Uyfnen*^(per  Udeo- 
rum  ifuanias).  **  Nor  must  you  suppose 
that  persons  of  these  sentiments,  when  they 
bring  forward  such  vindications,  wish  to  en- 
courage incontinence  in  the  clergy.  They 
sincerely  desire  to  see  them  lead  blameless 
lives  ;  but  they  wish  to  have  only  the  re- 
straint* of  ecdeinastiedl  terrvrt,  as  is  proper, 
held  out  to  them"  (nee  aliter,  quam  op- 
portet  eeeUiiastiete  ultionu  emncrcM  inteih 
tari  gaudont). 


i  the  common  appellation  of  alTbereties ; 

I  might  easily  be  shown  by  many  ezamplea 
ttom  writan  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
•centuries.  Respecting  the  origin  of  the 
name  there  are  many  opinions,  the  most 
BTobable  of  which  is,  that  which  derives  it 
from  a  certain  plau  called  Pataria,  where 
the  heretics  held  their  meeting.  And  a 
part  of  the  city  of  Milan,  is  still  vulgarly 
-called  Paltaria  or  Contrada  de  Pattart. 
See  the  notes  on  Amulphus  Mediolan.^  in 
MwatorVs  Scriptores  rer^  Italicar.,  torn,  iv., 
p.  39.  Saxius  ad  Sigarmim,  de  regno  Italr 
asB,  lib.  iz.,  0pp.  Sigoo.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  536. 
An  opinion  has  prevailed,  perhaps  origina- 
tinff  from  SigoniuSf  that  this  name  was  given 
At  Milan,  to  those  priests  who  retained  their 
wives  contrary  to  tne  decrees  of  the  pontiffs, 
•and  who  seceded  from  the  Romish  church. 
But  it  appears  from  Amulph  and  other  an- 
-cient  writers,  that  it  was  not  the  married 
priests  that  were  called  Paitrim^  but  that 
these  priests  gave  that  appellation  by  way 
•of  reproach,  to  such  friends  of  the  pontiffs 
ma  disapproved  of  the  marriage  of  clergymen. 
4See  Arnulph,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  x.,  and  the  co- 
pious and  learned  proofs  of  this  fact,  by  Aiv- 
4ofi,  Pagif  Critica  m  annal.  Baron.,  torn,  iv., 
ad  ann.  1058,  (f  iii.,  and  Lud.  Ant.  Mura- 
4ori,  Antiqq.  Ital.  medii  sBvi,  torn,  v.,  p.  82. 
JNor  need  we  look  farther  for  the  origin  of 
thia  term  of  reproach.  For  the  Mamchedfu 
4md  their  brothers  the  Pauliciani,  were  op- 
posed to  marriage,  which  they  considered  aa 
an  institution  of  the  evil  demon ;  and  there- 
ibre  such  as  held  the  marritffe  of  priests  to 
he  lawful  and  right,  by  appMng  the  desig- 
nation Pattrini  to  the  pontiffs  and  their  ad- 
iierents  who  prohibited  such  marriages,  ^ould 
npreaent  them  aa  following  the  opinions  of 
the  Manichcans. 

(24)  For  there  was  a  vast  difference  amon^ 
4hoee  prieats  who  weremore  attached  to  their 
imuaen  than  to  the  decrees  of  the  pontiflb, 
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very  great  calamities  and  di8tres8.(26)  Henry  IV.  received  indeed  the 
legates  of  the  pontiff,  in  a  gracious  manner,  and  he  commended  the  pon- 
tiff!s  design  of  putting  an  end  to  gwumy.  But  neither  he  nor  the  German 
bishops,  would  grant  leave  to  the  legates  to  assemble  a  council  in  Germany, 
for  the  puipose  of  trying  those  who  were  guilty  of  simony.  The  next  year 
therefore,  A.D.  1075,  in  a  new  council  at  Home,  Gregory  proceeded  still  fur- 
ther ;  for  in  the  first  place,  he  excommunicated  some  of  the  favourites  of  king 
Henry,  whose  advice  and  assistance  he  was  said  to  have  used  in  the  sale  of 
benefices,  and  likewise  certain  bishops  of  Grermany  and  Italy ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  he  decreed  that  "  whoever  should  confer  a  bishopric  or  abbacy,  or 
should  receive  cm  investiture  from  the  hands  of  any  layman,  should  be  ex- 
communicated. "(27)  For  it  had  long  been  customary  with  the  emperors^ 
and  kings  and  princes  of  Europe,  to  confer  the  larger  benefices,  and  the^ 
government  of  monasteries,  by  the  delivery  of  a  ring  and  a  staff.  And  a» 
this  formal  inauguration  of  the  bishops  and  abbots,  was  the  main  support,. 
both  of  the  power  claimed  by  kings  and  emperors  to  create  whom  they 
chose  bishops  and  abbots,  and  also  of  the  licentious  sale  of  sacred  offices 
to  the  highest  bidders,  or  of  simony ;  the  pontiff  judged,  that  the  custom 
•  ought  to  be  wholly  extirpated  and  suppressed.  (28) 


(36)  We  have  numerous  histories  both 
ancienfand  modem  of  this  famous  contest 
about  mo€Stitures,  which  was  so  calamitous 
to  a  large  part  of  Europe,  and  which  bein&r 
commenced  by  Gregory  VII.,  was  carried 
on  by  him  and  the  succeeding  pontifis  on 
the  one  part,  and  by  the  emperors  Henry  IV. 
and  V.  on  the  other.  Yet  few  if  any  of 
these  histories,  axe  entirely  impartial.  For 
all  the  writers  espouse  the  cause  either  of 
the  popes  or  of  the  emperors ;  and  they 
moreover  decide  the  controversy,  not  (as  in 
my  opinion  they  should  do)  by  Uie  laws  then 
in  force,  and  according  to  the  principles  then 
universally  admitted,  but  according  to  an 
assumed  system  of  laws,  and  agreeably  to 
the  opinions  of  the  present  ajge.  The  prin- 
cipal ancient  writers  on  the  side  of  Gregory y 
are  collected  by  the  noted  Jesuit  Jac,  Gret- 
ser,  in  his  Apologia  pro  Gregorio  VII.,  which 
was  published  separately,  and  also  in  his 
0pp.,  tom.  vi.  Those  who  defend  Henry 
ly.  are  collected  by  MelcK,  Goldastus,  in 
his  Replicatio  contra  Gretserum  et  Apolo- 
gia nro  Henrico  IV.,  Hanov.,  1611,  4to. 
Of  the  modems,  besides  the  Centuriatores 
Magdeboigenses,  Baronius,  the  writers  of 
Germanic  and  Italian  history,  and  the  bioff- 
zaphers  of  Matilda,  the  reader  may  consult 
Jo.  Schiltenu^  de  libertate  ecclesis  Ger- 
manic*, hb.  iv.,  p.  481,  &c.  Christ.  Thom- 
asius,  Historia  contentionis  inter  imperium 
et  sacerdotium ;  Henr.  Meihomiut^  ae  jure 
investiture  episcopalis,  in  the  Scriptores  rer. 
Germanicaram,  tom.  iii.  Just.  Ckr,  Dith- 
flior,  Historia  belli  inter  imperium  et  sacer- 
dotium, Frankf.,  1714,  8vo,  and  others. 
Superior  to  all  these  in  learning,  .s  Henry 


Noris,  in  his  Istoria  delle  investiture  della 
dignita  ecclesiastiche,  which  was  published' 
after  the  death  of  this  great  man,  Mantua^ 
1741,  fol.  It  is  a  very  learned  work,  but 
unfinished  and  defective^  and  what  is  not; 
surprising  in  a  friend  of  the  pontiffs  or  a* 
cardinal,  not  candid  towards  the  adversaries 
of  the  pontiffs,  the  emperors.  With  ad- 
vantage also  may  be  consulted,  Jo.  Jac. 
Mascot's  Commentarii  de  rebus  imperii 
German,  sub  Henrico  IV.  et  V.,  Lips.,. 
1749,  4to. 

(27)  See  Ant.  Pagi,  Critics  in  Baronium^ 
tom.  iv.,  ad  ann.  1075.  Henr.  Noris,  Isto- 
ria delle  investiture,  p.  39,  dec.  Christ, 
Lupust  Scholia  et  Diss,  ad  Concilia,  Opp.,. 
tom.  vi.,  p.  39,  dec.,  44,  &c. 

(28)  I  must  be  allowed  here  to  go  into- 
an  investigation,  respecting  the  rite  of  inau- 
gurating bishops  and  ablKtts  with  the  ring' 
and  stuf;  because  it  is  misunderstood  by 
many,  and  not  veiy  intelligibly  explained  by 
others.  Among  these  last,  I  may  place  the 
name  of  Henry  Noris,  the  author  of  a  His- 
tory of  Investitures,  in  Italian ;  for  in  chap, 
iii.,  p.  66,  where  he  treats  of  the  motives 
which  induced  Gregory  to  prohibit  investi- 
tures, thouffh  he  states  many  things  well, 
and  better  than  other  writers  do,  yet  he  d^>68 
not  see  through  the  whole  thing,  and  he 
omits  some  circumstances  important  to  be 
known.  The  investiture  itself  of  bishops 
and  abbots,  undoubtedly  commenced  at  the 
time  when  the  emperors,  kings,  and  princes 
of  Europe  conferred  on  them  the  possession 
and  use  of  territories,  forests,  fields,  and 
castles.  For  according  to  the  laws  of  those- 
times,  (and  they  have  not  yet  ceased  to  op» 
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§  15.  But  Henry  was  not  dismayed  at  the  decree  of  the  pontiff*  He 
acknowledged  indeed  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  selling  sacred  offices ;  and 
he  promised  amendment :  but  he  could  by  no  meanis  be  induced  to  give  up 


ente),  peraonB  holding  territories,  Ac.,  by 
fevour  of  the  emperors  and  sovereigns,  were 
Jiot  considered  to  be  in  legal  possession  of 
them,  until  they  had  repaired  to  the  court, 
sworn  fealty  to  the  sovereign,  and  received 
from  his  hand  the  token  of*  the  transfer  and 
dominion  of  the  property.  But  the  mode  of 
inangurating  otinoetting  bishops  and  abbots 
with  the  ring  and  the  Btaff  or  crosier,  (which 
are  the  insignia  of  the  sacred  ofiice),  was  of 
later  date,  and  was  introduced  at  the  time 
when  the  emperors  and  kings,  subverting  the 
free  elections  which  the  ecclesiastical  Taws 
required,  assumed  to  themselves  the  power, 
not  only  of  conferring  but  also  of  selling, 
sacerdotal  and  abbaticd  offices,  at  their  pleas- 
ure. At  first  the  emperors  and  kinffs  land- 
ed over  to  men  of  the  sacred  orders,  the 
same  tokens  of  transferred  use  and  posses- 
sion, as  they  did  to  soldiers,  knights,  counts, 
and  others,  who  approached  the  throne  as 
vassals,  namely,  wntten  instruments,  green 
twigs,  and  other  things.  Humbert^  a  cardi- 
nal of  the  Romish  church  who  wrote  before 
the  contest  about  investitures  was  moved  l^ 
Gregory  VII.,  in  his  lab.  iii.  adversos  Si- 
moniscos,  cap.  zi.  (in  Martene't  Thesaur. 
Anecdotor.,  tom.  v.,  p.  787),  says :  *♦  The 
secular  authority  favoured  the  ambitious  who 
coveted  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  benefices, 
first  by  makinff  request  for  them,  next  by 
threats,  and  afterwards  by  formal  grants ; 
and  in  all  this  finding  no  one  gainsaying 
them,  none  who  movea  the  wing  or  opened 
the  mouth  and  peeped,  they  proceeded  to 
what  was  still  greater,  and  now,  under  the 
name  of  inoeetUure givCf  first  a  writ- 
ten inetrumentj  or  deliver  any  sort  of  green 

twigs,  and  then  staffs which  horrid 

abomination  has  become  so  well  established, 
that  it  is  accounted  the  only  canonical  way, 
and  what  the  ecclesiastical  rule  is,  is  neither 
known  nor  thought  of.'* — And  this  custom 
of  inaugurating  or  investing  clergymen  and 
laymen,  in  the  same  manner,  would  doubtless 
have  continued  unchanged,  bad  not  the  cler- 

5/,  who  had  the  legal  power  and  right  of 
ecting  their  bishops  and  abbots,  artfuUy 
eluded  the  designs  of  the  emperors  and  sov- 
ereigns. For  Uiey,  as  soon  as  their  bishop 
or  abbot  was  dead,  without  delay  and  in  due 
form,  elected  a  successor  to  him,  and  caused 
him  to  be  consecrated.  And  the  consecra- 
tion bavins  taken  place,  the  emperor  or 
prince  who  bad  purposed  to  give  or  sell  that 
ofiSce  to  some  one  of  his  friends,  was  new 
obliged  to  desist  from  his  purpose,  and  to 
confirm  the  person  who  was  elected  and  con- 
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secrated.  There  ia  not  room  here  for  ez« 
amples  and  proofs  of  this  shrewd  mana^fe- 
ment  of  the  canons  and  monks,  by  which 
they  eluded  the  intentions  of  emperors  and 
kings  to  sell  or  give  away  sacred  offices ; 
but  many  may  be  collected  out  of  the  rec- 
ords of  the  tenth  century.  For  this  reason, 
the  sovereigns,  that  they  might  not  lose  the 
power  of  conferring  the  sacred  ofikes  en 
whom  they  pleased,  required  the  insignia  of 
such  offices,  namely,  the  staff  and  ring,  im- 
mediately after  the  decease  of  a  bishop  to  be 
transmitted  to  them.  For  according  to  ec- 
clesiastical law,  official  power  ia  conveyed 
by  delivering  the  staff  and  ring;  so  that 
these  being  carried  away,  if  the  clergy  should 
elect  any  one  for  their  bishop,  he  could  not 
be  consecrated  in  due  form.  And  every 
election  till  it  had  been  ratified  by  consecn^ 
tion,  could  be  set  aside  without  violation  of 
ecclesiaatical  law ;  nor  could  a  bishop  elect 
perform  any  episcopal  function,  till  he  was 
consecrated.  As  soon  therefore  as  any  one 
of  the  higher  officers  in  the  church  died,  the 
magistrates  of  the  oity  where  he  lived,  or 
the  governor  of  the  province,  seized  upon 
his  staff  and  ring  and  transmitted  them  to 
court.  EbbOi  in  his  life  of  Otto  of  Bambei|^ 
(who  lived  in  the  court  of  Henry  IV.),  lib.  i., 
\  8,  9,  (in  the  Acta  Sanctor.  mensis  Julii, 
tom.  i.,  p.  426),  says :  "  Soon  after  the  ring 
and  the  pastoral  staff  of  the  bp.  of  Bremen, 
were  brought  to  the  royal  court.  For  at 
that  period,  the  church  had  not  free  elec- 
tions, — ^  but  when  any  bishop  was  aboat 
to  go  the  way  of  dl  the  earth,  presently  thfr 
commandants  of  his  city  transmitted  his  ring 
and  pastoral  staff,  to  the  palace ;  and  thoe 
by  royal  authority,  after  consulting  with  hie 

courtiers he  placed  a  suitable  prelate 

over  the  bereaved  people.  — —  After  a  fenr 
days,  ^gain  the  ring  and  pastonl  staff  of  the 
bifhop  of  Bambeig,  were  transmitted  to  oui 
lord  the  emperor.    Which  being  told  abroad, 

many  nobles flocked  to  die  royal  coort, 

who  endeavoured  to  obtain  one  of  these, 
either  by  price  or  by  petition."  —  The 
emperor  or  king  then  delivered  the  ring  and 
staff  to  whom  he  pleased :  after  whic^  the 
person  who  was  thus  selected  or  appointed 
bp..  repaired  to  the  metropolitan,  to  whom  it 
belonged  to  perform  the  consecration,  and 
delivered  over  to  him  the  staff  and  ring  re- 
ceived from  the  emperor,  that  he  might 
again  receive  these,  insignia  of  his  power 
£rom  the  hands  of  the  metropolitan.  Thua 
the  new  bishops  and  abbots  received  the 
ring  and  staff  twice ;  first  from  the  hand  of 
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the  power  of  appointing  bishivpB  and  abboU,  and  the  investUun  so  closely 
connected  with  Ihat  power.  Gregory  therefore,  well  knowing  that  many 
of  the  German  princes  especially  those  of  Saxony,  were  alienated  from 


the  king  or  emperor,  and  then  from  the  me- 
tropolitan by  whom  thej  were  conaecnted. 
Humbert  contra  Simoniacoa,  lib.  iii.,  cap. 
Ti.»  in  Martciu?9  Tfaeaanr.  Anecdot.,  torn. 
T.,  p.  779.  "Being  thm  consecrated," 
<i.  e.,  invested  by  the  emperor), "  the  intruder 
comes  forcibly  upon  the  clergy,  the  people, 
the  aacred  order,  as  their  maater,  before  he 
ia  Jmown  by  them,  soo^  aAer,  or  asked 
for.  And  be  goea  to  t&  metropolitan,  not 
to  be  judged  by  him,  bnt  to  judge  km. 
*— -  For  what  does  it  signify  or  profit,  to 
^tM  vp  the  staff  and  ring  which  he  brings 
with  luml  Is  it  becauae  they  were  given 
to  him  by  a  Uyman  1  Why  is  thMi  giTen 
up  which  is  already  held,  unless  it  be,  either 
that  the  ecclesiastical  benefice  may  be  again 
•old  under  this  form  of  enjoining  or  giving, 
<or  that  the  former  sale  may  be  confirmed  % 
being  sabscribed  to  by  the  metropolitan  and 
his  Buffiragana ;  or  at  least,  that  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lay-ordination  may  be  concealed 
under  aome  cloak  and  colour  of  a  clerical 
proceeding  1" 

What  king  or  emperor  first  introduced  this 
custom  of  appointing  prelates  by  delivery  of 
the  staff  and  ring,  is  very  uncertain.  Ac- 
cording to  Adam  BremenaiSf  (Hist.  Eccles., 
lib.  i.,  c.  xzzii.,  p.  10,  and  c.  zzxix.,  p.  12, 
in  Lindenbrog'M  Soriptoree  Septentrion.),  aa 
early  as  the  ninth  century,  Lains  the  Meek 
conferred  on  new  bishops  the  right  of  enjoy- 
ing the  revenues  of  the  churches  they  ruled, 
br  delivery  of  a  staff  or  shepherd's  crook. 
But  I  suspect,  that  in  steting  events  of 
the  former  centuries,  Adam  describes  the 
customs  of  his  own  age,  which  was  the  elev- 
enth century.  For  in  the  ninth  century,  most 
emperors  and  kings  still  allowed  bishops  to 
be  created  by  the  suffrages  of  the  clergy  and 
i>eople;  so  diat  such  an  inauguration  was 
then  unnecessary.  See  the  remarks  of  Dan. 
Fapekrock,  against  Adoan  Brem,  in  the  Acta 
Sanctor.  Febr.,  torn,  i.,  p.  567.  Humbert 
etatea,  (lib.  iii.,  contra  Simoniac.,  c.  vii.,  p. 
780,  and  c.  xi.,  p.  787),  that  this  custom 
commenced  in  the  age  of  Otto  the  Great ; 
'  and  I  am  much  inclineid  to  that  opinion.  At 
leaat,  the  learned  men  who  have  treated  ex- 
plicitly on  the  origin  of  investitures,  have 
adduced  nothing  which  dissuades  me  from 
receiving  this  opinion.  See  Lud.  Tkomtu- 
M,  Discipline  eeclesiae  cirea  benef.,  torn. 
iL,  lib.  ii.,  p.  484,  and  NaUU.  Alexander^ 
Selecta  Hist,  ecclea.  capita,  saecul.  xt.,  xii., 
Diss,  iv.,  p.  7S6.  The  same  Humbert  re- 
latea,  (I.  c,  cap.  vii.,  p.  780),  that  the  em- 
fMKor HmKHf  ti»Mfam  Connd, (i.  e.,  Hmtr- 


ruin, 
these i 


III.  surnamed  Niger),  wished  to  abrogate 

iae  inveHUures,  but  was  prevented  by  va- 
rious cireumstances ;  but  that  Henry  I.  the 
king  of  France,  threw  every  thing  into  con- 
fusion, and  was  excessively  addicted  to  n- 
mom;  againat whom  therefore, ifttiiiiertin- 
veigns  most  vehemently. 

In  this  method  of  inaugurating  bishops  and 
abbots  by  delivery  of  the  ring  and  stafi;  there 
were  two  things  especially  that  displeased 
the  Roman  pontifis.  Firtty  that  by  it  the 
ancient  {Mivilege  of  electing  biahops  and  ab- 
bots was  entirely  subverted,  and  the  power 
of  creatine  prelates  was  placed  wholly  in  the 
faanda  of  the  kings  and  emperors.  This  ob- 
jection appeared  a  fair  one,  and  perfectbr  ac- 
cordant with  the  religious  principles  of  that 
age.  Secondly f  it  was  extremely  ofSensive 
to  them,  that  uie  insignia  of  spiritual  power, 
namely  the  staff  and  ring,  should  be  convey- 
ed by  the  handa  of  laymen,  i.  e-,  of  profane 
persons ;  which  seemed  to  them  very  hke  to 
sacrilege.  Humbert,  who  wrote  as  already 
stated  anterior  to  the  contest  between  Oreg- 
orv  and  Henry,  has  a  lon^  complaint  on  tma 
subject,  lib.  iii.,  contra  Sunoniac,  c.  vi.,  p. 
779, 795.  I  will  subjoin  some  of  his  language. 
"  What  business  have  laymen,  to  distribute 
the  ecclesiastical  sacraments  and  episcopal  or 
pastoral  grace,  that  is,  the  curved  staffs  and 
rings,  by  which  episcopal  consecration  is  es- 
pecially performea  and  becomes  valid,  and  on 
which  it  wholly  depends  1  For  the  curved 
staff  denotes  the  pastoral  care,  which  is  com- 
mitted to  them ;  and  the  ring  is  emblemati- 
cal of  the  celestial  mysteries,  admonishmg 
preachers  that  they  should  exhibit  the  wisdom 
of  God  in  a  mystery,  as  did  the  apostle.  Who- 
ever therefore  presume  to  initiate  any  one 
with  these  two,  undoubtedly  claim  for  them- 
selves by  this  presumption  the  whole  pastoral 
authority.'*  And  this  reasoning  was  certainly 
good,  if*^  not  according  to  our  views,  at  least 
according  to  the  opinions  of  that  age ;  for 
the  staff  and  the  rinff  were  viewed  as  the  em- 
blems of  spiritual  uings,  and  whoever  con- 
ferred these  emblems,  was  supposed  to  con- 
fer slong  with  them  spiritual  autboritj  and 
power. 

From  these  considerationa,  it  will  be  easy 
to  perceive  what  it  was  that  induced  Greg- 
ory VII.  to  oppose  so  resolutely  the  inaugu- 
ration of  bishops  by  knesns  of  the  staff  and 
ring.  In  the  nrst  council  at  Rome,  he  left 
the  subject  of  investitures  untouched,  and 
sought  merely  to  abolish  sinwny  and  restore 
the  ancient  right  of  election  to  the  societiee 
of  priests  snd  monks.    Nor  had  the  fomMr 
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Benry^  deemed  this  a  fiivourable  opportunity  to  extend  and  to  establish  his 
authority ;  and  sending  ambassadors  to  Goalar,  he  summoned  the  king  to 
Rome,  there  to  answer  before  a  council  to  the  charges  brought  against  lum. 
The  kingy  who  was  a  high*minded  prince  and  of  an  ardent  temperament, 
being  extremely  indignant  at  tins  mandate,  immediately  called  a  conven- 
tion  of  German  bishops  at  Worms ;  and  there  accusing  Gregory  of  various 
crimes,  pronoimced  him  unworthy  of  the  pontificate,  and  appointed  a  meet- 
mg  for  the  election  of  a  new  pontiff.(20)  Gregory,  on  the  other  hand, 
upon  receiving  this  sentence  by  the  king's  messengers  and  letters,  inter, 
dieted  him  from  the  communion  and  throne,  and  absolved  his  subjects  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.(30)  War  being  thus  declared  on  both  sides, 
the  church  as  well  as  the  state  was  rent  into  two  factions,  one  party  taking 
aides  with  the  king,  and  the  oAer  with  the  pontiff;  and  the  evils  resulting 
from  this  schism  were  immense. 

§  16.  The  first  that  revolted  from  Henrys  were  the  chiefii  of  Swabia,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  Rudolph  the  duke  of  Swabia.  Next  followed  the 
Saxons,  who  had  long  been  inimical  to  the  king.  Both  were  advised  by 
the  pontifi^  in  case  Henry  would  not  comply  with  th^will  of  the  church,  to 
«lect  a  new  king ;  and  they  assembled  at  TVi&tir,  in  the  year  1076,  to  de- 
liberate on  this  very  important  subject.  The  result  of  the  deliberation  was, 
that  the  decision  of  the  controversy  between  the  king  and  the  princes  should 
be  referred  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  should  be  invited  to  attend  the  diet 
of  Augsburg  the  ensuing  year  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  the  king  during 
the  intervening  time  should  lead  a  private  life ;  yet  with  this  condition  annex- 


pontifis  who  opposed  simonj,  aimed  at  any 
thing  more.  Bat  when  he  ailerwaids  learn- 
ed, ttiat  the  practice  of  inotttitwru  was  so 
elotely  connected  with  the  power  of  kings 
and  empexoiB  to  confer  the  higher  sacerdotol 
offices,  and  with  its  adjunct  nmonyy  that  it 
could  not  well  be  separated  from  them,  he 
BOW  assailed  that  jnactice,  that  he  might 
phick  vp  the  evil  which  he  opposed  by  the 
loots.  Thus  we  see  the  true  flioonds  of  the 
contest  between  the  pontiff  and  the  emperor. 
Gregory  did  not  oppose  investitures  uniyer- 
aally,  and  as  such,  but  only  that  species  of 
investitures  wluch  was  then  practiMd.  He 
did  not  object  to  the  bish<^  and  abbots 
swearing  fealty  to  the  kinss  and  emperors, 
and  acknowledging  themselves  their  vassals 
sod  tenants ;  nor  did  he  forbid  an  investP' 
ture  which  should  be  made  by  an  oral  decla- 
ration or  a  written  instrument,  for  this  mode 
«f  investiture  he  conceded  to  the  kings  of 
France  and  England ;— perhaps  also,  he  al- 
lowed a  sceptre  to  be  used  in  the  transaction, 
«s  CaHstus  II.  afterwards  did.  But  he 
would  not  tolerate  an  investiture  by  the  in- 
«igiMs  of  the  sacred  oiBce ;  mnch  less  an  tn- 
9€stitwre  previous  to  consecration ;  and  least 
■of  all,  an  investiture  subversive  of  the  free 
•election  of  bishops  and  abbots. 

{99}  [The  council  of  Worms  was  com- 
posed of  a  "  very  great  number  of  bishops 
4md  abbots"  from  all  parts  of  Geimaoy. 


HugOf  a  displaced  cardinal,  appeared  there, 
and  painted  the  life  and  character  of  Chreg' 
cry  in  the  blackest  colours.  The  whole  as- 
sembly, with  the  exception  of  two  bps.,  sub- 
scribed his  condemnation.  Henry's  letter 
to  the  pontiff  concludes  thus :  ^  Thou  there- 
fore, condemned  by  this  anathema,  and  by 
the  decision  of  all  our  bishops,  descend; 
quit  the  apostolic  chair  you  have  invaded  ; 
let  another  ascend  it,  who  will  pollute  reli- 
gion by  no  violences,  but  will  teach  the 
.sound  doctrines  of  Si.  Peter.  We  Htwry^ 
by  the  grace  of  God,  king,  with  all  our  bish- 
ops, say  to  you :  descend."  See  Harduin^s 
Gonciha,  tom.  vi.,  pt  i.,  p.  1563. — TV.] 

(30)  [Gregory's  excommunication  of 
Henry ^  is  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  an  ad- 
dress to  St  Peter ;  stating  what  he  had  de- 
creed, and  why.  It  contains  these  words  : 
"Hac  itaque  fiducia  fretus,  pro  ecclesiae 
toB  honore  et  defensione,  ex  parte  omnipo- 
tentis  Dei,  Patris  et  Filii  et  Sp.  Sancti,  jier 
tuam  potestatem  et  auctoriutem,  Henrico 
regi  filu)  Henrici  Imperatoris,  qui  contra  tuam 
ecclesiam  inaudita  superbia  insurrexit,  totias 
regni  Teutonicorum  et  Italiae  gubemacdo 
conlradico  :  et  onmes  Christianos  a  vinculo 
juramenti,  quod  sibi  fecere  vel  facient,  ab- 
solvo ;  et  ut  nnllus  ei  sicut  regi  serviat,  in- 
terdico."  See  HardmnU  Concilia,  tom.  vi., 
pt.  i^  p.  I66S.— IV.] 
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ed*  that  unleas  he  obtained  absolution  from  the  anathema  within  the  year,  he 
was  to  lose  the  kingdom.  Henry  therefore  with  the  advice  of  his  friends,  de^ 
termined  to  go  into  Italy  and  implore  the  clemency  of  the  pontiff.  But  the 
journey  did  not  secure  to  him  the  advantages  he  hoped  for.  He  obtained  in- 
deed, though  with  difficulty,  from  the  pontiff  then  residing  at  the  castle  of 
Canosa,  with  Matilda  the  great  patroness  of  the  church,  Uie  pardon  of  his 
sins ;  after  standing  for  three  days  together,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  Feb- 
ruary  A.D.  1077,  barefboted  and  bareheaded  and  meanly  clad,  within  the 
walls  of  the  castle,  professing  himself  a  penitent.  But  the  pontiff  deferred 
the  discussion  and  decision  of  his  right  to  the  throne,  till  the  convention  of 
the  princes  should  meet ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  wholly  interdicted  his 
wearing  the  ornaments  or  exercising  the  functions  of  royalty.  The  Italian 
princes  and  bishops,  [who  had  been  Henry^s  supporters],  were  most  indig- 
nant  at  this  convention  or  compromise,  and  threatened  the  king  with  a  de- 
position, and  with  other  evils ;  so  that  Henry  soon  after  violated  the  agree- 
ment, and  contrary  to  the  command  of  Gregory,  resumed  the  regal  charac- 
ter which  he  had  laid  aside.  The  princes  of  Swabia  and  Saxony,  hearing 
of  this,  met  in  a  convention  at  Forcheim,  in  the  month  of  March  A.D.  1077, 
and  by  a  unanimous  vote,  elected  Rudolph  the  duke  of  Swabia,  king.  (81) 

6  17.  A  violent  war  now  commenced  both  in  Germany  and  Italy.  In 
Italy  Chregoryf  with  the  forces  of  the  Normans,  who  were  sovereigns  of 
Lower  Italy  and  whom  he  had  drawn  over  to  his  party,  and  those  of  the 
famous  Matilda  a  very  heroic  princess,  resisted  not  unsuccessfully  the 
Lombards,  who  fought  for  Henry.  In  Germany,  Henry  with  his  confed. 
erates  encountered  Rudolph  and  his  associates,  but  not  with  good  success. 
Gregory,  fearing  the  dubious  issue  of  the  war,  wished  to  be  accounted  nen- 
tral,  for  some  years.  But  taking  courage  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
Henry  with  the  Saxons  at  Fladenheim,  in  the  year  1080,  he  excommuni- 
cated Henry  a  second  time ;  and  sending  a  crown  to  Rudolph,  pronounced 
him  the  legitimate  king  of  Germany.(32)  In  revenge,  Henry,  supported 
^  the  suffrages  of  many  of  the  Grerman  and  Italian  bishops,  again  deposed 
Gregory  the  same  year,  in  a  council  at  Mentz ;  and  a  little  af&r,  in  a  con- 
vention at  Brixen  in  the  Tyrol,  he  created  the  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  Crvu 
hert,  supreme  pontiff;  who  subsequently  took  the  name  of  Clement  III. 
when  consecrated  at  Rome,  A.D.  1084. 

§  18.  A  few  months  after,  Rudolph,  the  enemy  of  Henry,  died  at  Merse- 
burg,  in  consequence  of  a  wound  received  in  battle  at  the  river  Elster. 
Therefore  the  following  year,  A.D.  1081,  the  king  marched  with  his  army 
into  Italy,  intending  if  possible,  to  crush  Gregory  and  his  adherents  ;  for 
if  these  were  subdued,  he  hoped  the  commotions  in  Grermany  might  be  eas- 
ily quelled.  He  made  several  campaigns  with  various  success,  against  the 
forces  of  Matilda ;  twice  he  besieged  Rome  in  vain ;  but  at  length  in  the 
year  1084,  he  became  master  of  the  greatest  part  of  that  city ;  placed 
Gtdbert  whom  he  had  made  pontiff,  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  with  the  title 

(31)  The  ancient  and  modern  writen  of  coviugy  Noria^  and  others ;  whose  aocoonta 

Italian  and  Gennan  histoiy,  have  given  am-  differ  indeed  in  some  minor  things,  but  agree 

pie  relations  of  these  and  subsequent  events,  as  to  the  mam  points, 
though  not  all  of  them  with  equal  fidelity  and        (82)  [The  ffolden  crown  which  Chtgofy 

accurtcy.     I  have  consulted  the  original  sent  to  Bnidph^  had  this  memorable  in- 

writers,  and  have  followed  those  most  to  be  scription.     Petra  dedit  Petro,  Petnis  di»-^ 

relied  on,  Sigimiu9,  Pagi,  Muraiori,  Mat-  dema  Kodolpho. — TV.] 
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of  Clement  III. ;  was  by  him  crowned  emperor,  and  saluted  as  such  by  the 
Romans :  and  he  now  laid  close  siege  to  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  in  which 
his  enemy  Gregory  was  shut  up.  But  Roberi  the  Norman  duke  of  Gala- 
bria  and  Apulia,  delivered  the  pontiff  from  his  siege ;  and  as  it  was  not 
safe  for  him  to  remain  at  Rome,  carried  him  with  him  to  Salerno.  And 
here  it  was,  in  the  year  following,  that  this  high-minded  man,  whose  spirit 
was  so  Invincible,  but  who  was  the  most  ambitious  and  audacious  of  all  the 
pontic  that  ever  lived,  terminated'  his  days  in  the  year  1085.  The  Ro- 
mish  church  honours  him  among  her  saints  and  intercessors  with  Grod,  though 
he  was  never  enrolled  iif  that  order  by  a  regular  canonization.  Paul  Y. 
near  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  appointed  the  25th 
day  of  May  to  be  his  festival.(33)  But  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  espe- 
cially the  emperors  of  Germany  and  the  kings  of  France,  have  prevented  its 
being  publicly  and  every  where  observed.  And  even  in  our  times,  [A.D. 
1729],  there  was  a  contest  with  Benedict  XIIL  respecting  the  worship  of 
him.(84) 

§  19.  The  death  of  Gregory  was  followed  by  very  trying  times :  for 
Clemeni  III.  or  Gtdbert,  the  emperor's  pontifi^(d5)  ruled  both  at  Rome  and 
over  a  large  part  of  Italy ;  and  in  Germany,  Henry  himself  continued  the 
war  with  the  princes.  The  pontifical  party,  supported  by  the  forces  of  the 
Normans,  elected  at  Rome  in  the  year  1086,  Deeiderius^wa.  abbot  of  Monte 
Cassino,  successor  to  Gregory ;  and  he  assuming  the  name  of  Victor  III., 
was  consecrated  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  A.D.  1087,  the  Normans  hav- 
ing rescued' a  part  of  the  city  of  Rome  from  Clement,  But  Victor^  who 
was  a  very  difierent  man  from  Gregory^  being  mild  and  timorous,  soon  re* 
turned  to  Benevento,  because  Rome  was  in  &&  hands  of  Clement^  and  not 
long  after  died  at  Cassino.  Before  his  death  however,  in  a  council  held  at 
Cassino,  he  renewed  the  decrees  enacted  by  Gregory  for  the  abolition  of 
investitures. 

§  20.  Victor  was  succeeded  by  Otto  bishop  of  Ostia,  likewise  a  monk  of 
Clogni,  who  was  elected  at  Terracina  in  the  year  1088,  and  took  the  name 
of  Urban  II.  He  was  inferior  to  Gregory  in  courage  and  fortitude,  but  his 
equal  in  arrogance,  and  exceeded  him  in  imprudence.(36)  At  first,  fortune 
seemed  to  sn^e  upon  him ;  but  in  the  year  1090,  the  emperor  returning 
into  Italy  and  boldly  and  successfully  attacking  the  younger  Chtelph  duke 
of  Bavaria,  and  Matilda^  the  two  heads  of  the  pontifical  party,  thmgs  as- 
sumed  a  new  a^ect.  Yet  the  hope  of  subduing  the  emperor  revived  again 
in  1091,  when  Uonrad  his  son,  suffered  himself  to  be  seduced  by  the  pon- 

(33)  See  the  Acta  Stnctor.  Antwerp,  ad  viii.,  p.  609.  ClemmU  died  A.D.  1100  ;  as 
diem  25  Mui ;  and  Jo.  MabUUmj  Acta  ■  is  expressly  stated  in  the  ChionicOD  Bene- 
Sanctor.  oid.  Bened.,  saeenl.  ti.,  pt.  ii.  ventannm,  published  by  Muralori,  Antiqq. 

(84)  See  the  French  work,  entitled :  Italicae,  torn,  i.,  p.  262,  dec.  See  Rubetu^ 
L*Ayocat  du  diable,  on  Memoires  historiqnes    Historia  Ravennat.,  lib.  y.,  p.  307,  6k. 

et  cfitiqnes  snr  la  vie  et  sur  la  legende  da        (36)  The  Life  of  Urban  II.  was  written 

Pape  Gregoire  VII.,  published  in  Holland,  hj  Theod.  Ruinart ;  and  is  extant  in  Jo.  Ma- 

1743,  three  Yols.  Sro.    [See  also  J.  B.  hdlonU  Opera  posthuma,  torn,  iii.,  p.  1,  dec. 

Hartung's  Unpartheyische  Kirchenhistorie,  It  is  composed  with  learning  and  industiy  ; 

Tol.  ii.,  p.  1067,  and  Memoires  pour  serrir  but  with  what  fidelity  and  candour,  I  need 

A  THist.  Eccles.,  18me  sidcle,  ed.  2,  Paris,  not  say.    Those  acquainted  with  facts,  know 

1815,  tom.  ii.,  p.  51,  du:. — Tr.]  that  the  monks  are.  not  at  liberty  to  describe 

(85)  A  life  of  this  pontiff,  CUmaU  III.,  to  us  the  Roman  ^^iffs  each  aa  they  really 
was  lately  promised  to  the  world,  by  Jo.  were.  See  alsd  <|Keming  Urbtm,  the  Hist. 
GifitL  Hmtmi,  ia  the  MisceU.  Lipe.,  tom.  litt.  de  la  France,  tom.  Tiii.,  p.  514. 
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tiff  and  the  other  enemies  of  his  fisither  to  rebel  against  his  parent,  and  to 
usurp  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  condition  of  Italy  still  continued  in  the  ut- 
most confusion ;  nor  was  Urban  able  to  bring  the  city  Rome  under  his  subjec- 
ti<Hi.  Therefore,  after  holding  a  council  at  Placentia  in  the  year  1095,  in 
which  he  reiterated  the  decrees  and  the  anathemas  of  Gregory,  he  took  a 
journey  into  France  and  there  held  the  celebrated  council  of  Clermont,  in 
which  the  holy  war  against  the  Mohammedans  the  occupants  of  Palestine 
was  resolved  on.  And  what  deserves  particular  notice,  in  the  same  coun. 
cil  Urban  most  imprudently  rendered  the  contest  about  investitures,  which 
had  long  been  so  obstinate  and  calamitous,  still  more  unmanageable  and 
violent.  For  Gregory  had  not  forbidden  bishops  and  priests  to  swear  fealty 
to  their  sovereigns ;  but  Urban  very  rashly,  prohibited  them  from  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance.(37)  On  his  return  to  Italy,  the  pontiff  succeeded 
in  reducing  the  Roman  castle  of  St.  Angelo  under  his  power ;  but  he  died 
a  little  after,  in  the  year  1099 ;  and  the  year  following,  ClmerU  III.  also 
died.  And  thus  the  Benedictine  monk  Raymer,  who  was  created  pontiff 
after  the  death  oi  Urban,  and  who  assumed  the  name  of  Pascal  IL,  reigned 
without  a  competitor  when  the  century  closed. 

^  21.  Among  the  Oriental  monks,  nothing  occurred  worth  noticing;  but 
among  the  western  monks,  there  were  several  events  which  deserve  to  be 
mentioned.  Of  these  events  the  most  important  perhaps,  was  the  closer 
union  between  them  and  the  Roman  pontitts.  For  a  long  time,  n^any  of 
the  monks,  in  order  to  escape  the  oppressions  and  snares  of  the  bishops  and 
kings  and  princes  who  coveted  their  possessions,  had  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  ponti£&,  who  readily  received  them  on 
condition  of  tiieir  paying  an  anniml  tribute.  But  in  this  age,  the  ponti^b 
in  general,  and  especially  Gregory  VIL,  who  wished  to  bring  all  things 
un<fer  subjection  to  St,  P^ter,  and  to  diminish  the  rights  and  prerogatives 
of  the  bishops,  themselves  directly  advised  and  counselled  the  monks  to 
withdraw  their  persons  and  their  property  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bish. 
ops,  and  to  place  both  under  the  inspection  and  dominion  of  SU  Peler.  (38) 
Hence,  from  the  times  of  Gregory  VIL,  the  exemptions  of  monasteries  from 
the  ordinary  power,  were  immensely  multiplied  throughout  Europe,  to  the 
great  injury  and  inconvenience  of  kings  and  princes,  and  to  the  vexation  of 
the  bishops.  (99) 


(37)  To  the  15th  ctnon  of  this  coancil 
the  following  addition  ii  snbjoined,  [consti- 
totinff  the  17th  canon ;  according  to  Hartkb- 
tn'#  Concilia,  torn,  vi.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  1719J.  No 
epiacopua  vel  aacerdoa  Regi  ye\  alicui  laico 
in  manibna  ligiam  fidelitatem  faciant ;  i.  e., 
may  take  the  oathi  which  Taaaals  or  anfajectg 
are  accnatomed  to  take.  They  are  in  eiror, 
who  tell  na  that  Greg&ry  Yll.  forbid  bishops 
taking  the  oath  of  fidelity.  He  was  more 
reasonable  than  that,  unreasonable  as  he 
sometimes  was.  This  is  proved  by  Henry 
Norisy  Istoria  delle  investitore,  cap.  z.,  p. 
279,  &c. 

(38)  See,  as  a  specimen,  the  Epistle  of 
Grerory  VIL,  in  which  he  subjects  the 
monks  of  Redon  to  the  Ronn  see,  with  er- 
pressions  new  and  unhead^fctiH  his  age ; 
in  M«rUne*9  Tliesaor.  AnecdA,  torn,  i.,  p. 


804,  dec.    To  this  may  be  added  others, 
CTr&m  II.  and  the  subsciq[uentponti&;  whi< 
are  extant  in  the  same  work,  and  here  and 
theie  in  other  collections. 

(39)  Peihaps  no  exemption  of  a  Gtermanie 
monastery  can  bejprednced,  which  is  older 
than  the  times  of  Oregary,  [Ih.  Moskeim 
probably  means  to  say :  **  no  exemption  by 
mere  papal  authoritu,^^  occurred  in  (iermany 
before  Gregory  VIL,  for  there  were  Tarioiw 
monasteries  there,  which  were  exempt  at  an 
earlier  period.  Thatof  .FVi/(tawasone;  ex- 
empt from  its  foundation,  A.D.  744 ;  wap- 
pears  irom  Bomyocs,  Epistola  151.  The 
founders  of  monasteries  often  wished  to  have 
them  exempt  from  episcopal  juii8dLH:tion,  as 
well  as  from  civil  exactiona,  and  therefore 
procured  firom  the  biahop  and  from  the  pnnce 
such  exemption^  wiiich  was  coofimed  at  fint 
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§  22.  The  irreligiouB  lives,  the  ignorance,  the  frauds,  the  dissoluteness, 
the  quarrels,  and  the  flagrant  crimes  of  the  greater  part  of  the  monks,  are 
noticed  hy  nearly  all  the  historians  of  that  age ;  not  to  mention  other  proofs 
of  their  impiety  which  have  reached  us  in  great  numbers.(40)  But  stilly 
this  class  of  people  were  every  where  in  high  repute,  were  promoted  to  the 
highest  offices  in  the  church,  and  increased  continually  in  wealth  and  opu- 
lence. The  causes  of  this,  are  to  be  traced  to  the  extreme  ignorance  of 
every  thing  pertaining  to  religion,  which  gave  rise  to  the  grossest  supersti. 
tion,  and  to  the  licentiousness  and  the  very  dissolute  lives  of  the  people  at 
large  in  this  century.(4))  While  the  great  mass  of  people  and  even  the 
ciergyy  secular  as  well  as  regular,  addicted  themselves  to  every  species  of 
▼ice,  those  appeared  like  saints  and  the  friends  of  God,  who  preserved 
some  show  of  piety  and  religion.  Besides,  the  nobles,  knights,  and  mili- 
tary gentlemen,  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  acts  of  robbery,  in  debauchery, 
in  revelry,  and  other  gross  vices,  when  they  became  advanced  in  life  and 
felt  the  stings  of  a  guilty  conscience,  hoped  they  could  appease  the  justice 
of  their  almighty  Judge,  if  they  should  either  purchase  the  prayers  of  the 
monks  by  rich  gifts  and  should  return  to  God  and  the  saints  a  portion  of 
their  ill-gotten  wealth,  or  should  themselves  become  monks  and  make  their 
new  breSiren  their  heirs. 

§  28.  Of  all  the  monks,  none  were  in  higher  reputation  for  piety  and 
virtue,  than  those  of  Chtgni  in  France.  Their  rules  of  life  therefore,  were 
propagated  throughout  al  Europe ;  and  whoever  would  establish  new  mon- 
asteries  or  resuscitate  and  reform  old  ones,  adopted  the  discipline  of  Clugnu 
The  French  monks  of  Clugrd  from  whom  the  sect  originated,  gradually 
acqinred  such  inunense  wealth  in  consequence  of  the  donations  of  the  pious 
of  all  classes^  and  at  the  same  time  such  extensive  power  and  influence, 
that  towards  the  close  of  the  century  they  were  able  to  form  a  peculiar 
community  of  thdr  own,  which  still  exists  under  the  name  of  the  Clufda* 
eentian  order  or  congregati(m.{42)    For  all  the  monasteries  which  they  re. 

by  some  council,  and  afierwards  by  the  Ro-  who  prostitate  their  bodies  to  e?eiY  sort  of 

man  pontiff.    As  the  pontiffs  advanced  in  men/'    This  is  only  a  specimen,  of  what  is 

power,  and  encroached  on  the  prerogatives  of  to  be  met  with  in  the  writers  of  these  times, 

bishops,  councils,  and  kings,  their  confirtnor  — Tr.] 

Hon  of  an  exemption  became  more  common  (41)  On  the  astonishing  wickedness  of  this 

and  more  neoessary,  till  at  last  they  assumed  age,  see  J)a».  BUndelly  de  formula :  regnante 


the  eadomTO  right  of  granting  exemptions  Christo,p.  14^  dec.    Boulainvilliers,  del'ori- 

at  their  pleasure.    See  on  this  subject  Petrus  gine  et  lee  droits  de  la  noblesse ;  in  MdUf9 

de  MtKtcOj  Concordia  Saceidotii  et  Imperii,  Memoires  de  litteratore  et  de  THistoire,  tome 

lib.  iii,  cap.  xvi. — Tr .]  ix.,  pt.  i.,  p.  63,  drc,  and  many  others.    This 

(40)  See  what  Jo,  Launoi,  (assertio  in  licentiousness  and  impunity  of  all  sorU  of 

]iriviieg.  S.  Medardi,  cap.  26,  ^  6,  0pp.,  torn,  wickedness,  gave  rise  to  the  orders  of  knights 

lit,  pt.  ii.,  p.  499,  dec.),  and  Rich.  Shnon,  errant,  or  chivahry  ;  whose  business  it  was 

(BibiJotheque  Critique,  torn,  iii.,  cap.  xxxii.,  to  protect  the  weak,  the  poor,  and  especiaUy 

p.  331,  dec.),  have  collected  and  remarked  females,  against  the  insults  and  violence  of 

on  this  subject.    [Ivo  Camatensis,  ep.  70,  the  strong.    This  was  a  laudable  institution 

(cited  by  Pagi,  Crit.  Baron.,  ad  ann.  1100,  in  those  wretched  times,  when  the  ene^  of 

No.  ix.),  says  to  Walter  bishop  of  Meaux :  law  was  whollr  prostrate,  and  those  filling 

^  I  sUte  to  your  goodness  the  shaineful  re-  the  office  of  judges  were  incompetent  to  per- 

port,  which  I  have  received  from  the  lips  of  form  the  duties  of  their  stations, 

the  monks  of  Tours  and  the  letters  of  lady  (42)  On  the  very  rapid  advances  of  the  or- 

Aieloid  te  venerable  countess,  respecting  derof  Clugni,  in  both  wealth  and  reputation, 

theibOnasteryofSt  FarB,thatitis  nolonff-  Stephen  Baluze   has  collected  numerous 

er  the  residence  of  holy  virgins,  but  may  he  facts,  m  his  Miscellanea,  torn,  v.,  p.  843, 

pconounced  the  brothel  of  demoniac  females,  dec.,  and  torn,  vi.,  p.  436,  and  Jo.  MahUUm 
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formed  and  brought  under  their  rules,  they  also  endeavoured  to  bring  under 
their  dominion ;  and  in  this  they  were  so  successful,  especially  under  Hugo 
the  sixth  abbot  of  Clugni,  a  man  in  high  favour  with  pontics,  kings,  and 
nobles,  that  at  the  close  of  the  century  no  less  than  thirty-five  of  the  larger 
monasteries  in  France,  besides  many  of  the  smaller  ones,  looked  up  to  him 
as  their  general.  Besides  these  there  were  numerous  others,  which,  though 
they  declined  becoming  members  of  this  community  and  continued  to  elect 
their  own  governors,  yet  chose  the  abbot  of  Clugfii^  or  the  arch^abbot  as  he 
was  called,  for  their  patron  and  supervisor.(43)  But  this  prosperity,  this 
abundance  of  riches  and  hcMiours  and  power,  gradually  produced  not  only 
arrogance  but  all  those  vices  which  disgraced  the  monlra  of  those  ages ; 
and  in  a  little  time  there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  the  Cluniacensians 
from  the  other  monks,  except  some  rites  and  forms. 

§  24.  The  example  of  the  Cluniacensians  led  other  pious  and  welUdis* 
posed  men,  to  establish  similar  monastic  associations ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  Benedictine  family  which  hitherto  had  composed  but  one  body, 
was  now  split  into  several  sects,  all  subject  indeed  to  one  rule^  but  differing 
in  customs,  forms,  and  mode  of  living,  and  moreover  indulging  animosity 
towards  each  other.  In  the  year  1023,  Romuald  an  Italian,  retired  to  Ca* 
tnaldoU  or  Campo-MalduHy  a  desert  spot  on  the  lofly  heights  of  the  Apen. 
nine,(44)  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  the  congregation  of  the  CamdU 
dulauians^  which  still  flourishes  especially  in  Italy.  Those  who  belong  to 
it,  are  divided  into  coenobites  and  eremites.  Both  are  required  to  live  ac 
cording  to  rigorous  and  severe  laws ;  but  the  ccenobites  have  relaxed  not 
a  little  the  ancient  rigour  of  the  sect.(45)  Shortly  after,  John  Gwdbert  a 
Florentine,  founded  at  Vabtmbrosa^  which  is  also  on  the  Apennine,  the  con. 
greffation  of  Benedictine  monks  of  Valumbrosa^  which  in  a  little  time  ex- 
tended into  many  parts  of  Italy.(46)  To  these  two  Italian  congregations, 
may  perhaps  be  subjoined  that  of  Hirschau  [in  the  diocese  of  Spire]  in 
Germany,  established  by  the  abbot  WiUiamj  who  reformed  many  monas^ 
teries  in  Germany  and  also  established  some  new  ones.  (47)  But  the  Hir» 
saugians,  if  we  examine  them  closely,  appear  not  to  be  a  new  sodality,  but 
a  branch  of  the  Cluniacensian  congregation  whose  rules  and  customs  they 
followed. 

has  treated  expressly  on  the  subject,  in  sev-  Bened.,  torn,  v.,  in  muijplaces,  especially 

eial  parts  of  bos  Annales  Benedict.,  torn.  ▼.  p.  361,  dtc.    Magnoald  Ziegelbauer^s  Cen- 

(43)  Mabillon,  Prsfat.  ad  saecul.  ▼.,  Ac-  tifolium  Camaldulense,  sen  Notifcia  Scriptor. 
tor.  S8.  ord.  Bened.,  p.  zxvi.,  dec. ;  Histoire  Camaldnlenaiain,  Venice,  1760,  foL,  [and 
generale  de  Bourgogne,  par  lea  Moins  Ben-  Aruelm  Costadoni,  Annales  Camaldulens., 
edictins,  tome  i.,  p.  161,  &c.,  Paris,  1739,  torn,  i.,  ii.,  Venice,  1765,  fol. — Sehl.'] 

fol.     Histoire  Utter,  de  ia  France,  tome  iz.,  (46)  See  the  life  of  Jo.  GtuUherUu,  in 

p.  470.  Mabillon^s  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.,  sccul. 

(44)  [See  a  description  and  a  drawing  of  vi.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  273.  Hehtot,  Histoire  dee  Or- 
the  spot,  in  Jo.  MahiUon^  Annales  Bened.,  dres,  tome  v.,  p.  296.  Many  documents  i«- 
tom.  iv.,  p.  261,  &c. — Tr.'\  latin^  to  this  order  and  to  its  history,  wen 

(46)  Some  of  the  writers  concerning  the  puhlished  not  long  since  by  Jo.  Lami,  in  his 

order  of  Camaldulensians,  are  named  by  Jo.  Delicis  eruditorum«  printed  at  Plorence, 

Alh.  Fabriciut,  Biblioth.  Lat.  medii  «Yi,  torn,  ii.,  p.  288,  (where  the  ancient  rules  of 

torn,  i.,  p.  896.    To  which  add  the  Life  of  the  aect  are  given),  and  p.  272,  279,  torn. 

Romualdus,  in  the  AcU  Sanctor.  Febr.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  177,  212,  and  elsewhere, 

ii.,  p.  101,  dec.,  and  in  Jo.  MalnUon^  Acta  (47)  See  MabiUon^  Acta  Sanctor.  oid. 

Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.,  saecul.  ri.,  pt.  i.,  p.  Bened.,  sscul.  vi.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  716,  dec.    Hd- 

427.    Hipp.  Helyoty  Histoire  des  Ordres,  yoif  Histoire  des  Ordies,  tome  t.,  p.  882. 
tome  i.t^p.  236.    Jo.  MabiUon,  Annalea  ord. 
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§  25.  Njear  the  end  of  the  century,  A.D.  1008,  Rohert  abbot  of  Mo- 
lesme  in  Burgundy  a  province  of  France,  being  utterly  unab]e  to  br^ng  his 
monks  to  live  up  to  the  rule  prescribed  by  St.  Benedict,  retired  with  twenty 
associates  to  CUeaux  (Cistercium),  then  a  horrid  place  covered  with  woods 
and  briers,  but  now  a  beautiful  spot,  [in  the  diocese  of  Chalons  and]  county 
of  Beaume,  and  there  commenced  the  order  or  rather  congregation  of  the 
Cistercians,  In  the  following  century  this  femily,  with  die  same  success 
as  that  of  Clugni,  spread  itself  over  the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  became 
exceedingly  opulent,  and  acquired  the  form  and  rights  not  only  of  a  new 
monastic  sect,  but  of  a  new  commonwealth  of  monks.  The  primary  law 
of  this  fraternity  was  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  which  the  founder  required 
the  members  to  fulfil  perfectly,  without  adopting  any  convenient  interpreta- 
tions of  its  precepts ;  yet  he  added  some*  further  regulations,  to  serve  as  a 
rampart  fortifying  the  rule  against  any  violations,  regulations  which  were 
severe  and  ungrateful  to  human  nature,  yet  exceedingly  holy,  according  to 
the  views  of  that  age.  Yet  the  possession  of  wealth,  which  had  corrupted 
the  Cluniacensians  at  once,  extinguished  also  gradually  among  the  Cister- 
cians their  first  zeal  for  obeying  their  rule ;  so  that  in  process  of  time,  their 
fiiults  were  as  numerous  as  tho^  of  the  other  Benedictines. (48) 

§  26.  Besides  these  societies  formed  within  the  Benedictine  family, 
there  were  added  soine  new  fiunilies  of  monks,  or  orders  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  i.  e.,  societies  having  peculiar  rules  and  institutions.  (49) 
For  to  some  persons,  who  were  constitutionally  gloomy  and  incHned  to  ex- 
cessive  austerity,  the  rule  of  Benedict  appeared  too  lax ;  and  others  thought 
it  imperfect  and  not  well  accommodated  to  the  exercise  of  all  the  duties  of 
piety  towards  God.  In  the  first  place,  Stephen  of  Thiers,  a  nobleman  of 
Auvergne  and  son  of  a  viscount,  (whom  some  call  Stephen  de  Mutet  from 
the  place  where  he  erected  the  first  convent  of  his  order),  obtained  from 
Gregory  VII.  in  the  year  1078,  permission  to  institute  a  new  species  of 
monastic  discipline.  He  at  first  designed  to  subject  his  followers  to  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict;  but  he  afterwards  changed  hiis  purpose,  and  drew  up 
a  rule  of  his  own.  It  contains  many  very  severe  injimctions ;  poverty  and 
obedience,  it  inculcates  as  first  principles;  it  forbids  the  possession  of 
lands  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  monastery;  denies  wholly  the  use  of 
flesh,  even  to  the  sick ;  does  not  allow  of  keeping  cattle,  that  a  hankering 
after  animal  food  might  be  more  easily  prevented ;  most  sacredly  enjoins 
silence ;  and  makes  solitude  of  so  much  importance,  that  the  doors  of  the 
monastery  were  to  be  opened  to  none  but  persons  of  hi^  authority ;  pro- 
hibits all  converse  with  females ;  and  finally,  commits  £e  care  and  man- 
agement of  all  the  temporal  affairs  and  concerns  of  the  monastery,  exclu- 
sively  to  the  converted  brethren,  [the  lay  brethren^  while  the  clerical  Ireth* 
ren  were  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  contemplation  of  divine 
things.     The  reputation  of  this  new  order  was  immense  in  this  century 

(48)  The  principal  historian  of  the  Cister-  lioth.  Latina  medii  nyi,  torn,  i.,  p.  1066. 

cian  order,  is  Angelus  Manriquex ;  whose  But  to  them  should  be  added  Jo.  MahilloHt 

Annales  Cistercienses,  a  ponderous  and  mi-  who  learnedly  and  diligently  investigates  the 

nute  work,  was  pablishea  at  Lyons*  1642,  origin  and  progress  of  the  Cistercians,  in  the 

in  foar  vols.  fol.     The  second  is  Peter  le  5th  and  6th  vols,  of  his  Annales  Benedic- 

Nain,  whose  Essai  de  I'Histoire  de  I'Ordre  tini ;  and  also  Helyot,  Histoire  des  Ordres^ 

de  Citeauz,  was  published  at  Paris,  1696,  tome  ▼.,  p.  341,  dec. 

&e.,  in  nine  vols.  8vo.    The  other  writers  (49)  [See  note  (21),  p.  126,  of  this,  vol- 

aie  enumerated  by  Jo.  Alh.  Fabricnu,  Bib-  nme. — TV.] 
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and  the  next,  iSo  long  as  these  regulations  and  others  no.  less  severe,  were 
observed ;  but  its  credit  sunk  entirely,  when  violent  animosity  broke  oul 
between  ihe  cUrical  and  the  converted  brethren,  the  latter  exalting  them- 
selves above  the  former,  and  when  the  rigour  of  their  rule  was  in  many  re- 
spects  mitigated  and  softened  down,  pa^y  by  the  prefects  of  the  order 
themselves  and  partly  by  the  Roman  pontifis.  Thk  monastic  sect  was 
called  the  order  of  GrammonUans,  because  Muretj  where  they  were  first 
established,  was  near  to  Chrammoni  in  the  territory  of  Limoges.  (50) 

§  27.  Afterwards,  in  the  year  1084  or  1086,  followed  the  order  of  Car^ 
thmianSf  so  called  from  Chartreuse^  a  wild  and  dismal  spot  surrounded  with 
high  mountains  and  craggy  rocks,  near  Grenoble  [in  the  southeasterly 
part  of]  France.  The  founder  of  this  noted  sect,  which  exceeded  perhapa 
all  others  in  severity  of  discipline,  was  Bruno^  a  German  of  Cologne,  and  a 
canon  of  Rheims  in  France.  Unable  to  endure  or  to  correct  the  perverse 
conduct  of  his  archbishop  Maruuses,  he  bid  adieu  to  the  world,  and  with 
six  companions  took  up  a  wretched  residence  in  the  dismal  spot  I  have 
mentioned,  with  the  permission  of  Hugo  bishop  of  Grenoble.  (51)  He  at 
first  adopted  the  rule  of  Su  Benedictf  though  enlarged  with  a  considerable 
number  of  veiy  austere  and  rigid  precepts ;  and  his  successors,  first  Guiga 
and  afterwards  others,  imposed  upon  the  sect  other  laws,  which  were  still 
more  severe  and  rigorous.(52)  Nor  is  there  any  sect  of  monks,  that  haa 
departed  less  from  the  severity  of  its  original  discipline.  This  new  sect 
of  solitaries  spread  itself  more  slowly  than  the  others  over  Europe,  and 
was  later  in  admitting  females  to  join  it;  indeed  it  could  never  prevail 
much  among  that  sqx,  owing  undoubtedly  to  the  rigours  and  the  gloominess 
of  its  discipline.(53) 


(60)  The  origin  of  thit  order  is  dercribed 
by  Biniard  Ouidoms  ide  la  Gaytmne], 
whose  tract  was  published  m  PkU.  jLoIMU 
BibUotheca  Manuscriptor.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  275. 
For  its  history  and  concerns,  see  Jo.  Mabil- 
hn*s  Aimales  Bened.,  torn,  v.,  p.  66,  dtc., 
99,  dec.,  and  torn,  tl,  p.  116,  snd  Praef.  ad 
Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.,  siscol.  ▼!.,  pt.  li., 
p.  xxxiv.  HclyoU  Hiatoire  des  Ordres,  tome 
▼ii.,  p.  409.  Gallia  Christiana,  by  the  Ben- 
edictme  monks,  torn,  ii.,  p.  645.  Bahize^ 
VitB  Pontiff.  Avenionens.,  torn,  h,  p.  158 ; 
and  his  MisceOanea,  torn,  vii.,  p.  486.  Of 
the  founder  of  the  order,  Stephen^  there  is  a 
particular  account  in  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Feb- 
ruar.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  199,  dtc. 

(61)  Some  of  the  writers  concerning  Btm- 
no  nd  the  order  he  established,  are  men- 
tioned by  Jo.  Alh.  FaMciuM^  Biblioth.  Let. 
medii  Be?i,  tom.  I,  p.  784,  but  there  are 
many  more  extant.  See  Innoe.  Masson, 
Anniales  Cartusiani,  Corerie,  1687,  fol.  P^ 
Utr  Oriandf  Chronicon  Cartnsianum,  and 
others.  From  these  Hipp.  Hdyot  <in  hie 
Hiatoire  des  Ordres,  torn,  vii.,  p.  366)  haa 
compiled  a  neat  but  imperfect  histoiy  of  the 
Cartaufiian  order.  Many  documente  rela- 
ting to  the  character  and  laws  of  Hie  order, 
are  exhibited  by  Jo.  MtkiUon^  in  hie  Aonalee 
Benedict.,  tom.  vi.,  p.  638,  683,  dtc.    Of 


Bruno  himself,  the  Benedictine  monks  hay» 
given  a  distinct  account,  Histoiie  litter,  de 
la  France,  tome  ix.,  p.  233,  dec.  The  col- 
lectors of  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  will  doubtless 
give  a  more  full  account  when  they  come 
own  to  the  6th  day  of  October,  which  is 
sacred  to  his  memory.  It  was  the  corrent 
report  formerly,  that  Bruno  took  his  resolu- 
tion of  retiring  into  a  desert,  upon  occasion 
of  the  death  of  a  priest  at  Paris,  who  after 
his  death  miraculously  returned  to  life  for  a 
short  period,  in  order  to  attest  his  own  dam- 
nation. But  since  Jo.  Launoi  attacked  that 
stoxy  in  his  tract  de  Causa  secessus  Bruno- 
nis  in  desertum,  it  has  commonly  been  ac- 
counted a  fable  by  the  more  discerning  even 
in  tlie  Romish  church  itself.  And  the  Car^ 
tkiaians^  who  might  ftsel  an  interest  to  keep 
up  the  stoiy,  seem  at  thia  day  to  abandon  it» 
or  at  least  they  defend  it  timidly.  The  ar- 
guments on  both  sides,  are  olearly  and  fairly 
sUted  by  Ca9,  EgMse  de  BouUtjft  Historia 
Acad.  Paris. I  tom.  i.,  p.  467,  dec. 

(52)  See  MaMUoh's  Pr»f.  ad  S«cul.  vL, 
pt.  ii.,  of  his  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened., 
p.  xzxvii. 

(58)  Most  of  those  who  tre4t  of  this  sect» 
make  no  mention  of  Carthuman  nwu ;  and 
hence  many  represent  the  order  as  embncing 
nofomides.    But  tli^y  have  ctoisttn  of  fa- 
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^  28.  At  the  close  of  the  century,  A.D*  1095,  the  order  of  St.  Anthonj^ 
which  was  devoted  to  the  receiying  and  curing  diseased  persons,  and  espe- 
ciaily  those  affected  with  what  was  called  the  hoh/  or  St.  ArUh(my*5  Jre^ 
took  its  rise  from  small  beginnings  in  France.  Those  who  were  seized 
with  this  terrible  disease  in  this  century,  hastened  away  to  a  ceU  (built  by 
the  Benedictine  monks  of  Mcmtmajor  near  Vienne)^  in  which  the  body  of 
St.  Anthony  was  said  to  repose ;  that  through  the  prayers  of  this  holy  man 
they  might  be  restored.  Gorton,  a  rich  nobleman  of  the  diocese  of  Vienne, 
and  his  son  Guermj  having  boUi  recovered  from  &e  disease  in  this  cell, 
consecrated  themselves  and  all  their  property  to  St.  Anihor^,  who  as  they 
believed  had  healed  them ;  and  devoted  themselves  to  works  of  kindness 
towards  the  sick  and  the  indigent.  Eight  men  first  joined  them,  and  af. 
terwards  many  more.  This  company  were  indeed  all  consecrated  to  God, 
but  they  were  bound  by  no  vows,  and  were  subject  to  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  Montmajor.  But  after  they  had  become  rich,  through  the  boimty 
o£  pious  individuals,  and  were  spread  over  various  countries,  they  at  first 
withdrew  themselves  from  the  control  of  the  [Benedictine]  monks ;  and  at 
length,  under  Bordface  YIII.,  in  the  year  1297,  they  obtained  the  rank  and 
ihd  rights  of  a|i  order  or  sect  of  brethren,  observing  the  rule  of  St.  Augiu* 
fme.(54) 

§  29.  The  catumSf  who  since  the  eighth  century  formed  an  intermediate 
cla[ss  between  the  monks  and  what  are  called  the  secular  clergy,  had  be* 
come  infected  with  the  same  dissduteness  of  morals  that  pervaded  the 
whole  sacred  order ;  indeed  there  was  even  greater  dissgluteness  among 
them,  in  some  countries  of  Europe.  Therefore  good  men,  who  had  some 
sense  of  religion,  and  also  several  of  the  pontiffs,  as  Nieolaus  11.  in  the  coun* 
dl  at  Rome  A.D.  1069,(55)  and  afterwards  others,  made  commendable  ef. 
forts  for  reforming  the  associations  of  the  canont.  Nor  were  these  efforts 
without  ef^t ;  for  a  better  system  of  discipline  was  introduced  into  near^ 
all  those  associations.  Yet  all  the  fraternities  would  not  admit  reform  to 
the  same  extent*  For  some  bodies  of  canons  returned  indeed  into  com. 
mens,  or  resided  in  the  same  house  and  ate  at  a  common  table,  which  was 
especially  reqmred  by  the  pontifl&,  and  was  extremely  necessary  in  order 
to  prevent  marriages  among  this  class  of  priests ;  while  they  still  retained 

ntles,  though  but  few.    For  most  of  their  ii.,  p.  160.    Helyoi,  Histoire  des  Ordrea, 

nunneries  are  extinct ;  and  in  the  year  1868  tome  ii.,  p.  108,  6lc.     Qabr.  PetmoUiUf 

an  ezpreaa  regulation  was  made,  prohibiting  Historia  Canonicoram  r^lar.,  libi  ii.,  cap. 

the  erection  of  any  more  convents  for  females  70.    Jo.  £r&.  iCs^,  Diss,  de  Fratiibos  S« 

in  the  Carthusian  community.    At  the  pros-  Antonii,  Lips.,  1737,  4to.     The  present 

ent  day  therefore,  [A.D.  1756],  thero  are  state  of  the  first  house  or  hospital  of  tUst 

only  five  contents  of  Carthusian  nuns,  four  order,  in  which  its  abbot  reaides,  is  desciibedl 

in  Fnmce,  uod  one  at  Bruges  in  the  Nether-  1^  Martmt  and  Diiran^  Voyage  Utiaiairot 

lands.     See  the  learned  author  of  the  Van-  de  deux  Benedictines  de  la  Congreg.  db  S; 

etite  historiques,  phynques,  et  litteraires,  Manr,  torn,  i.,  p.  360,  dtc. 

tome  i.,  p.  80,  dec.,  Paris,  176S,  8n>.    The  (66)  The  deoiee  of  NicoUau  II,m.  the 

dehcate  female  constitution  could  not  sus-  council  of  Rome  A.D.  1069,  (by  which,  the 

tain  the  austere  and  stem  mode  of  liring  old  ruU  for  canons  adopted  in  the  council  of 

required  by  the  laws  of  the  order;  and  hence,  Aix-lapChapelle  was  repealed,  and  another 

in  the  few  nunneries  that  remain,  it  was  ne-  substituted),  was  first  published:  by  Jo.  Ma- 

cessary  to  yield  somewhat  to  nature,  and  in  hiUen,  amonff  the  docwmenta  aubjoioed  to. 

e'  rular  to  relax  or  abrogate  the  aerere  torn.  iv.  of  his  Annalea  Benedict.,  p.  748» 

respecting  silence,  solitude,  and  eating  dec.    See  also  the  AnMU  thAiiisobre%  lih^ 

alone.  ki.,  ^  xxzv.,  p.  686»  ^< 
(64)  See  the  Acta  Saaetor.  Jinuarii,  torn. 
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the  perquisites  and  revenues  of  their  priestly  offices,  and  used  them  at  their 
pleasure.  But  other  associations,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Ivo  af- 
terwards  bishop  of  Chartres,  renounced  all  private  property,  and  all  their 
possessions  and  patrimony ;  and  these  lived  very  much  after  the  manner 
of  monks.  Hence  arose  the  distinction  between  secular  canons  and  regular ; 
the  former  obeying  the  precept  of  Nicolaus  II. ,  and  the  latter  following  the 
counsels  of  Ivo.  And  as  St,  Augustine  introduced  among  his  clergy  near, 
ly  the  same  regulations  as  those  of  Ivo,  though  he  did  not  commit  any  rules 
to  writing,  hence  the  regular  canons  were  called  by  many,  regular  canons 
of  SU  Augustine,  or  canons  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustme.(b6) 

§  30.  Among  the  Greek  writers,  the  following  are  the  best.(57)  The^ 
ophanes  Cerameus,  whose  homilies  still  extant,  are  not  altogether  contempt- 
ible. (58)  Nilus  I)oxopatrius.(69)  Nicetas  PectoratuSf  the  most  Btrenuous 
defender  of  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Latins.  (60)    Michael 


(56)  See  Jo.  MabiUon^  Annalei  Benedict, 
torn,  iy.,  p.  586,  and  his  0pp.  posthuma, 
torn,  ii.,  p.  102-116.  Helyot,  Hiatoiie  des 
Ordres,  torn,  ii.,  p.  11,  6u:.  Ludov.  Tho- 
nuusin^  Disciplina  ecclesiae  circa  beneficia, 
torn,  i.,  pt.  i.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  xi.,  p.  667,  dec. 
Muratorij  Antiqq.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  torn,  v., 
p.  257,  dec.  Many  documents  occur  like- 
wise, in  yarious  parts  of  the  Gallia  Christiana 
by  the  Benedictine  monks,  relating  to  this 
reformation  of  the  eonotu  and  the  distinction 
among  them.  This  recent  origin  of  their  or- 
der, is  very  disagreeable  to  the  regular  canr 
on» ;  for  they  wish  on  many  accounts  to  be 
esteemed  a  yery  ancient  order ;  and  hence, 
as  is  well  known,  they  refer  the  origin  ojf 
their  order  to  the  times  of  Christ,  or  at  least 
to  those  of  Angwttme.  But  the  arguments 
and  testimonies  they  allege  toproye  their  high 
antiquity,  scarcely  deserye  a  laboured  con- 
futation. The  name  canons  was  doubtless 
used  anterior  to  this  century ;  but  its  import 
was  anciently  yeiy  extensiye.  See  Claude 
de  Vert,  Explication  des  ceremonies  de  la 
Messe,  tome  i.,  p.  58.  Hence  nothing  can 
be  inferred  from  the  name.  But  of  regular 
and  secular  canons,  there  is  no  mention  in 
any  existing  work  older  tha|i  this  century : 
and  it  is  certain,  that  those  canons  who  liad 
nothing  in  commm  but  their  dwelling'  and 
table,  were  called  secular  canons;  while 
those  who  had  all  things  in  common  without 
-any  exception  whatever,  were  called  regU" 
lar  canons. — [**  To  Dr.  MoskeimkS  account 
^f  the  canons,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add 
-a  few  words  concerning  their  introduction 
into  England,  and  their  progress  and  estab- 
lishment among  us.  The  order  of  regular 
canons  of  St.  Augustine  was  brought  into 
Xogland  by  Addwdd,  confessor  to  Hewry  I., 
-wbo  first  erected  a  priory  of  his  order  at  JVot- 
td  in  Yorkshire,  and  had  influence  enough 
to  haye  the  church  of  Carlisle  conyerted  into 
an  episcopal  see,  and  giyen  to  regular  can* 


ons,  inyested  with  the  priyilege  of  choosing 
their  bishop.  This  oroer  was  singulariy  fa- 
youred  and  protected  by  Henry  I.,  who  gaye 
them  in  the  year  1 107,  the  priory  of  jQun- 
staUe,  and  by  queen  Maud,  who  erected  for 
them  the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Lon- 
don,  the  prior  of  which  was  always  one  of 
the  twenty-four  aldermen.  They  increased 
so  prodigiously,  that  besides  the  noble  priory 
of  Merton,  which  was  founded  for  them  in 
1117,  by  Gilbert,  an  earl  of  Norman  blood, 
they  had  under  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  fifiy- 
three  priories,  as  appears  by  the  catalogue 
presented  to  that  prince,  when  he obligedaU 
the  monasteries  to  receiye  his  protection  and 
to  acknowledge  his  jurisdiction.**— itfioci.] 

(67)  Concerning  all  of  whom,  the  Biblioth. 
Graeca  of  Jo.  aH.  Fabricius,  may  be  con- 
sulted. 

(68)  [Theophanes,  sumamed  Cerameus 
(the  potter),  was  archbishop  of  Tauromenium 
in  Sicily,  and  probably  flourished  about  A.D. 
1040,  though  some  place  him  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury. His  62  Homilies  on  the  lessons  from 
the  GoqMis  for  all  Sundays  and  featiyala,  are 
written  in  a  natural  and  didactic  atyle.  They 
are  exegeticaL  Fr,  Scorsus  published  them, 
Gr.  and  Lat.,  Pa^s,  1644,  fol.—Tr.] 

(69)  [Nilus  Doxonatrius,  an  abbot  or 
archimandrite  in  the  (ireek  church.  He  re- 
sided at  PanormuB  in  Sicily  A.D.  1043.  He 
wrote  an  account  of  the  fiye  patriarchates, 
namely,  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Antioch, 
Jerusalem,  and  Alexandria,  containii^  their 
statistica.  Lsrge  extracts  from  which  were 
published  by  l2o  Allat.,  de  Concordia  £c- 
cles.  orient,  et  Occident.,  and  the  entire  work, 
Gr.  and  Lat.,  by  Stephen  le  Moine,  Yaria 
Sacra,  tom.  i.,  p.  211,  Paris,  1611.— T^.] 

(60)  [He  was  a  monk  and  presbyter  in  the 
monastery  of  Studium,  near  Constantinople, 
and  flourished  A.D.  1050.  He  wrote  sgainst 
the  Latins,  and  also  against  the  Armenians. 
His  book  de  asymis,  de  Sabbathoruiii  jejimio, 
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PteUaSy  a  learned  mani  and  well  known  by  his  writings  of  various  kinds.(61) 
Michael  Cendarius^  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  revived  the  contest 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  when  it  was  nearly  put  to  rest.(62) 
Simemt  junior,  some  of  whose  Meditations  on  the  duties  of  a  Christian  life 
are  extent. (63)  Theophylact  of  Bulgaria,  who  acquired  feme  especially  by 
his  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.(64) 

§  31.  The  Latins  esteem  the  following  as  their  best  writers,  Fvlhert 
of  Chartres,  a  man  who  encouraged  literature  and  the  education  of  youth, 
and  who  has  rendered  himself  famous  by  his  Epistles,  and  by  his  immod. 
erate  zeal  for  the  Virgin  Mary.  (65)  Hwnherij  a  cardinal,  who  wrote 
against  the  Greeks,  the  most  zealously  and  learnedly,  of  all  the  Latins  in 

et  mipttis  saeerdolum,  was  published  in  Lat. 
by  Caidsiiu^  torn.  y\.  Some  other  of  his 
polemic  tracts  faave  been  partially  published. 
—TV.} 

(61)  [For  a  notice  of  Michael  PseUtUt  see 
note  (4)  to  p.  149  of  this  rolume.^ Tr.] 

(62)  [This  Michael  was  patriarch  A.D. 
1048-1068.  We  have  nothing  of  hie,  but 
some  synodic  decrees  and  a  few  letters ;  all 
in  controversy  with  the  Latins. — TV.] 

(63)  [Simeon  junior  was  abbot  of  St.  Ma- 
mas at  Oonstantinople,  about  A.D.  1050. 
His  works,  in  a  Latin  translation,  were  pub- 
lished by  Pontanut,  at  IngolsUdt,  1603, 4to ; 
comprisine  88  Orations  on  faith  and  Chris- 
tian morals;  a  book  on  divine  love;  and 
228  Capita  monlia,  practica^  et  theologica. 
-TV.] 

(64)  [The9phylaet  was  a  native  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  archbishop  of  Acris  in  Bulga- 
ria, A.U.  1077.  He  wrote  commentaries, 
(compiled  ftom  CArvsosfom),  on  nearly  all 
the  N.  Test.,  and  on  the  minor  prophets ;  slso 
75  Epistles,  and  several  tracts ;  all  of  which 
were  well  published.  Or.  and  Lat,  Venice, 
1754,  fol.  The  older  editions  are  less  per- 
fect Besidee  the  writen  mentioned  by  Mo- 
sAom,  the  (Sreeks  of  this  centuiy  hsd  the 
following : 

AifiEitts,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  A.D. 
1025-1043.  Some  of  his  decrees  are  ex- 
tant, 

Peter^  patriarch  of  Antioch  in  the  middle 
of  this  century,  has  left  us  3  Epistles,  and  a 
profession  of  his  faith. 

LeOf  archbishop  of  Acris  in  Bulgaria,  A.D. 
1058.  He  engaged  in  the  contest  against 
the  Latins.  One  of  his  Epistles,  and  ex- 
tracts from  others,  are  extant. 

John,  metropolitan  of  Euchaita  in  Paphla- 
sonia,  A.D.  1054,  has  left  a  poem  on  the 
nistoty  of  the  principal  festivals,  published, 
Eton,  1610,  4to,  ana  a  few  lives  of  monkish 
saints. 

John  XiphUin,  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple A.D.  1066-1078.  He  was  of  honour- 
able birth,  but  abandoned  public  life,  became 
a  monk,  and  at  last  a  patriarch.     He  has 


left  us  a  Homily  on  the  cross,  and  some  de- 
crees. His  nephew,  also  called  John  Xiph- 
i/tn,  and  his  contemporary,  was  the  epito- 
mizer  of  Dion  Caenua. 

Samuelt  a  converted  Jew  of  Morocco  in 
Africa,  wrote  A.D.  1070,  a  letter  or  tract  in 
Arabic,  proving  that  the  Messiah  was  al- 
ready come.  A  Latin  translation  of  it,  is  in 
the  oiblioth.  Patrum.,  torn,  xviii.,  p.  519. 

SamonaSf  abp.  of  Gaza  A.D.  1072,  wrote 
a  tract,  or  dispute  with  Achmed  a  Saracen, 
proving  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  ; 
published,  Or.  and  Lat.,  in  IhtC4guSf  Attctu- 
arium,  torn,  ii.,  p.  277. 

Miehad  AtudiatOy  a  Or.  jurist,  proconsul, 
and  judge,  A.D.  1072.  He  wrote  a  Sync^ 
sis  or  practical  treatise  on  the  imperial  laws, 
in  xcv.  Titles,  addressed  to  Michael  Duces ; 

5ublished,'Gr.  and  Lat.,  by  J.  htwndan.^  de 
ure(3hr.  Rom.,tom.  ii.,  p.  1. 

Nicetat  Serronf  deacon  of  the  church  at 
Constantinople,  and  then  abp.  of  Heraclea. 
He  flourished  A.D.  1077 ;  and  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  Gregory  Nazianzen.  To  him 
as  well  as  to  (Hymviodoruf^  has  been  as- 
cribed the  Catena  on  Job,  nublished.  Or.  and 
LatM  by  Fr.  Junius,  Lond.,  1637,  fol. 

Nicdaus  Orammaticus,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople A.D.  1084-1111.  He  has  left 
us  a  long  letter  to  AlexiM  Comnenust  against 
depriving  metropolitans  of  their  sees ;  also 
several  decrees. — TV.] 

(65)  For  an  account  of  this  famous  man, 
see  the  Histoire  Littenire  de  la  France, 
tome  vii.,  p.  261. — [St.  Fulbert  came  from 
Rome  to  Chartres  about  A.D.  1000,  and 
there  taught  school,  with  great  reputation. 
In  the  year  1007,  he  was  made  bp.  of  Char- 
tres ;  and  filled  that  office  till  his  death  in 
the  year  1028.  His  writings  consist  of  134 
letters,  generally  well  written,  and  of  some 
use  to  the  history  of  those  times ;  besides 
several  indifferent  sermons,  some  worae  poe- 
try, and  two  lives  of  monkish  saints.  They 
were  edited,  with  bad  faith,  Paris,  1608, 8vo, 
and  thence  admitted  into  the  Biblioth.  Patr., 
tom.  xviii.,  p.  1.  See  Du.  Pin^w  Ecclesia8> 
tical  authors,  vol.  ix.,  p.  1,  dec. — Tr.^ 
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this  century.(66)  Peirus  Damkmu$^  whose  genius,  candour,  integrity,  and 
writings  of  various  kinds,  entide  him  to  rank  among  the  first  men  of  the 
age,  although  he  was  not  free  from  the  fikults  of  the  times.(67)  Marianus 
ScotuSf  ¥4iose  GhronicoUf  and  some  other  of  his  writings,  are  extant.(68) 
Anselmj  archhishop  of  Canterbury,  a  man  of  great  acumen,,  well  versed  in 
the  dialectics  of  his  age,  and  pec^arly  well  acquainted  with  theological 
subJQCts.(69)  Loaifnmc,  also  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  well  known  for 
his  exposition  of  the  epistles  of  Paul,  and  his  other  writings ;  from  which 
he  must  be.  acknowledged  not  destitute  of  perspicuity,  nsyc  of  learning  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  his  age.  (70)     The  two  BrunM^  the  one  of  Monte 


(66)  See  Martene^s  Thesaurui  Anecdo- 
tor.,  torn.  ▼.,  p.  629.  Histoire  Litteraire  de 
la  France,  tome  yii.,  p.  627,  dec.  [Humitert 
wu  a  monk  of  Tod,  wdl  skilled  in  Greek, 
whom  pope  Lto  IX.  took  with  him  to  Rome 
A.D.  1049,  and  there  made  him  a  cardinal 
He  was  employed  in  serenl  important  com- 
missions ;  but  especially  in  a  papal  embassy 
to  ConsUntinople  A.D.  1064.  He  died  af< 
ter  A.D.  1064;  His  writings  are  all  contro- 
▼ersial;  and  chiefly  against  the  Greeks. 
They  are  ezUnt,  partly  in  Baromit«*  Annals, 
and  all  of  them  in  ConMiM,  Lectiones  An- 
tiq.,  torn.  Ti.,  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr., 
tom.  xyiii. — TV.] 

(67)  See  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Fobr.,  tom. 
iii.,  p.  406.  Aiy^,  Dictionnaire,  tom.  ii.,  p. 
950.  CoMtm.  Oudin,  Diss,  in  his  Comment, 
de  Sor^or.  Eccles.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  666,  &c. 
iPeter  Damian  was  bom  of  humble  parent- 
al at  Ravenna,  A.D.  1007.  Edacated  by 
his  brother,  he  early  became  a  monk,  a  teach- 
er, a  reformer  of  morals,  an  abbot  of  Ostia, 
and  cardinal  of  the  Romish  church.  But 
weary  of  public  life,  he  resigned  his  bishop- 
ric, and  retired  to  his  monastery.  The  pon- 
tifis  employed  him  as  their  legate,  on  sCTeral 
most  difficult  enterprises,  in  which  he  ac- 
quitted himself  with  great  address  and  pru- 
dence. He  was  eent  to  Milan  A.D.  1069, 
to  suppress  simony  and  clerical  inconti- 
nence ;  and  A.D.  1062,  was  despatched  to 
Clugni  in  France,  to  reform  that  monastery, 
and  settle  its  contxoyersies ;  and  m  1063, 
was  legate  to  Florence,  for  settling  a  con- 
test between  the  bishop  and  the  citizens ; 
and  1069,  he  was  sent  into  Germany,  to 
dissuade  king  Henry  from  repudiating  his 
queen  BertM ;  and  lutly,  in  1072,  he  was 
papal  legate  to  Ravenna,  for  reconciling  that 
chwch  to  the  pap^I  dominions ;  and  died  on 
his  return,  in  February,  1074,  aged  66.  He 
vras  a  man  of  sreat  learning,  devout,  honest, 
firank,  and  weU  acquainted  with  human  na- 
ture. He  wrote  with  ease  and  perspicuity. 
His  numerous  writings  were  collected  in  8 
Tols.  fol,  by  Cajetan,  Rome,  1606 ;  often 
r^rinted  since,  but  best  at  Venice,  1764,  in 
i  vols.  fol.    Thev  consist  of  eight  Books 


of-  letters  ;  about  60  tracu  on  various  sub- 
jects of  discipline,  morals,  and  casuistiT ; 
Sermons  for  all  Sundays  and  festivals  of  tho 
year ;  and  the  lives  of  several  saints,  via. : 
St.  Odilo,  St.  MauTus,  St.  Romuald,  St. 
Rodulph,  St.  Flora,  and  St.  LuciUa ;  header 
notices  of  many  othen.— 7V.J 

(68)  [Marianns  Scotus  was  bom  in  Ire- 
land A.D*  1028,  became  a  monk,  travelled 
into  Germany  in  1068,  where  he  spent  tha 
remainder  of  his  life,  in  the  monasteries  of 
(Cologne,  Fulda,  and  Mentz.  He  died  A.D. 
1086,  aged  68.  His  Chronicon  extends 
^m  the  creation  to  A.D.  1083 ;  and  was 
continued  by  Dodeehin  to  A.D.  1200.  It 
is  published  among  the  Scriptorea  reram 
Germanicarum,  by  Struve  and  others.-^  Hia 
other  writings  are  of  little  value.— Tr.  J 

(69)  See  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la 
France,  tome  ix.,  p.  398.  Rajnt^  ThoyrM^ 
Histoire  d'Angleterre,  tom.  ii.,  p.  66, 166, 
du:.  Colonia,  Histoire  Utter-,  de  Lyon, 
tome  ii.,  p.  210.  lEadmer,  {Anseim*s  sec- 
retary), de  vita  S.  Aneehni,  lib.  ii.,  in  the 
Acta  Sanctor.,  April,  tom.  ii.,  p.  893. 
Wharton^s  Anglia  sacra,  pt.  ii.,  p.  179 ;  and 
Miber's  Hist,  of  the  church  of  Cibrist,  cent, 
xi.,  ch.  V. — St.  Anselm  was  bom  at  Aosta 
in  Piedmont,  A.D.  1033.  After  acquiring 
an  education,  and  travelling  in  France,  be 
became  a  monk  at  Bee  in  Normandy,  at  the 
age  of  27.  Here  he  taught  with  great  rep- 
utation, succeeded  Lanfranc  in  the  abbacy, 
and  was  made  abp.  of  Canteifoury,  next  after 
Lanfranc,  A.D.  1093.  In  that  office  he 
spent  an  unquiet  life,  which  ended  A.D. 
1109.  He  was  in  continual  collision  with 
the  kings  of  England,  respecting  investitures 
and  encroachments  upon  clerical  rights. 
Twice  be  left  the  kingdom,  travelled  to  Ita- 
ly, and  resided  at  Rome  and  at  Lyons.  His 
works  have  been  published  frequently ;  the 
best  edition  is  by  Gahr.  Gerieron,  Paris, 
1676,  3  tom.  fol.  They  comprise  a  larse 
number  of  letten,  manv  sermons,  and  med- 
itations on  practical  and  deTotional  subjects, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  doctrinal  and 
polemic  treatises.^TV.] 

(70)  Histoixe  liueraire  de  la  Fiance,  I 
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<>a8Bino^71)  and  the  other,  the  founder  of  the  Carthusian  order.(72)  Ivo 
of  Chftrtre8»  a  very  iietiva  restorer  of  ecclesiastical  law  and  order.(7d) 
HUiehert  of  le  Mans,  as  a  theok^ian,  pyicBopher,  and  poet,  not  one  of  the 
best,  nor  one  of  the  worst.(74)  Lastly,  Gngary  VII.,  the  most  haughty  of 
the  Roman  pontics,  who  undertook  to  elucidate  some  pans  of  the  holy 
scriptures^  and  wrote  some  other  thing8«(75) 


•nd.,  p.  260.  [And  Vita  Betti  Lanfnnci, 
hy  MUo  Crupm,  chanter  ia  the  mopastery 
of  Bee  in  the  age  next  after  Lanfiranc ;  in 
Jo,  MabiUon^s  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened., 
torn,  ix.,  p.  630-660.  lAnnframc  wa9  a  na- 
tive of  Pavia,  traveUed  into  France  very 
•curiy  in  bfe,  bttcime  a  monk  at  Bee  in  Nor« 
BMSidy  A.D.  1041,  Uught  there  with  very 
greet  applanse,  and  drew  pupils  irom  afar ; 
waa  made  prior  and  then  abbot  of  liia  men- 
«steiy,  and  counsellor  to  WiVLiam  the  Con- 
^oeior,  and  A.D.  1070,  abp.  of  Canterbury, 
in  which  office  he  died  A.D.  1088.  He  had 
<contentioB  with  ThomoM^  abp.  of  York,  about 
priority ;  went  to  Rome,  on  that  and  other 
^objects ;  and  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  civil  transactions  of  England.  His 
works,  whi(^  were  collected  and  published 
'by  JDofAery,  Lucca,  1648,  fol.,  comprise  his 
€V>nMentiury  on  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
«bont  60  letters,  a  tract  on  transubstantia- 
tion,  and  a  few  othdr  small  pieces.— TV.] 

(71 )  {This  Bfy/M  was  a  native  oi  Lombax- 
•dy,  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Asti,  be- 
came ^  canon  in  the  cathedral  of  Sienna, 
Tuscany ;  disputed  against  Berengarius^  in 
the  council  at  Bomo  1079 ;  and  was  soon 
4fter,  by  the  pope,  created  bp.  of  Segni,  in 
the  ecclesiastical  states.  Weary  of  public 
life,  he  fled  to  Monte  Cassino,  A.D.  1104 : 
hot  the  pontiff  ordered  him  back  to  his  bish- 
Cfxrie^  In  1107,  he  again  went  to  Monte 
Gassino,  mid  was  there  made  abbot,  with  the 
consentof  the  pope.  But  in  the  year  1111, 
the  pontiff  required  him  to  resign  his  abbacy, 
and  resome  bis  episcmml  staff,  which  he 
held  till  hie  deeth,  A.D.  1125.  His  wri- 
tings were  published  at  Venice,  1651, 2  vols. 
IbL  The  first  voL  contains  his  Commenta- 
ries, on  the  Pentateuch,  Job,  Psalms,  Can- 
ticles, and  the  Apocalypse.  The  second 
▼oL  contains  145  homilies  on  the  Gospel  les- 
eons,  some  letters  and  tracts,  and  a  life  of 
the  pontiff  Leo  IX.— !ZV.] 

(73)  [For  an  account  of  St.  Bruno^  the 
leiinder  of  the  Carthusians,  see  p.  178  of  this 
-volume,  and  note  (51)  there. — After  spend- 
ing aiz  years  at  Chartreuse,  Urhan  II.,  who 
bad  been  his  pupil,  summoned  him  to  Rome 
A.D.  KN^  that  hie  might  become  his  coon- 
eeilor.  But  the  scenes  of  pnbUc  life  were  so 
disagreeable  to  him,  that  the  pontiff  in  1095, 

rB  him  leave  to  retire.    He  travelled  to 
extreme  part  of  Calabria,  and  there  with 


a  few  of  his  monks,  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
Cfe.  He  died  A.D.  1101.  To  him  have  been 
ascribed  most,  or  all,  of  the  works  written  by 
Bruno  of  Seani,  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
note.  But  he  wrote  nodiing,  except  two 
letters  during  his  residence  in  Calabria,  and 
a  confession  of  his  faith,  which  is  extant  in 
MatnUonU  Analecta,  tooL  iv.,  p.  400. — TV.] 

(73)  [Ivo  or  Fvo,  was  a  native  of  Beau- 
vais  in  France,  educated  under  LoMfraru:  at 
Bee,  then  abbot  of  St.  Quintin,  and  at  last 
bishop  of  Chartres,  A.D.  1002-1116.  He 
was  a  very  learned  man ;  and  a  partisan  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs,  which  involved  him  in 
some  difficulties.  Hia  woiks  were  published, 
by  Jo.  Bapt,  Souchet,  Paris,  1647,  fol.  They 
comprise  Decretorum  Lib6r,  in  17  parts; 
Pannormia,  or  a  nummary  of  ecclesiastical 
law;  287  Epistles;  22  Sermons;  and  a 
short  Chronicle  of  the  kings  of  France,  ex- 
tending from  Pharamond  to  Philip  I. — Tr.] 

(74)  AU  the  works  of  this  HUdchert,  who 
was  certainly  a  man  of  learning  and  inge- 
nuity, were  ■  published  by  the  Benedictme 
monks,  with  the  explanatoiy  notes  of  Anton. 
BeaugendrCf  Paris,  1708,  fol.  [They  com- 
prise about  a  hundred  well-written  Epistles, 
and  some  sermons,  tracts,  and  poems  of  an 
ordinary  character. — Hildthert  was  bom  at 
Lavardin  in  the  diocese  of  Mans,  became  a 
monk  of  Clugni,  studied  under  the  famous 
Berengarmty  and  was  ntade  bishop  of  Mans 
about  A.D.  1098,  and  archbishop  of  Tours 
A.D.  1125,  where  he  died  A.D.  1132.^ 
Tr.] 

(75)  [The  Epistles  of  Gregory  Til.,  in 
number  370,  are  found  in  all  the  collections 
of  councils ;  e.  g.,  by  Harduin^  torn,  vi.,  pt. 
i.,  p.  1 1 95,  &.C.  His  other  writings  are  few, 
ana  of  little  worth.  To  him  some  attribute 
an  exposition  of  the  seven  penitential  Psalm^, 

fublished  as  the  work  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
lis  exposition  of  St.  Matthew  exists  in  MS., 
and  some  fragments  of  it  have  been  publish- 
ed. 

The  following  list  embraces  most  of  the 
Latin  writers  omitted  by  Dr.  Motheim.  For 
a  fuller  account  of  them,  see  Caters  Histo- 
xia  l^itterar.^  Iht  Pin,  and  others. 

Almoin  of  Aquitaine,  a  Benedictine  monk 
of  Fleury,  A.D.  1001.  His  Histori*  Fhm- 
corum  libri  iv.,  to  A.D.  752,  with  an  addi- 
tional Book  by  another  hand,  is  published 
among  the  Scriptores  Francicos.    He  also 
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wrote  two  Books  recoanting  the  miracles  of 
St.  Benedict ;  a  life  of  Si.  Ahho  of  Fleuty  ; 
and  some  other  things. 

Godehardy  a  monk,  and  hisbop  of  Hilde- 
■heim,  A.D.  1002 ;  has  left  as  fi^  Epistles, 
pablished  by  MabiUotiy  Analecta,  toixL  iv., 
p.  349. 

Gozberti  abbot  of  Tegem  in  Bavaria,  A.D. 
1002 ;  has  left  us  four  Epistles,  published 
also  by  MabUloriy  Analecta,  torn,  iv.,  p*  847. 
Adilboldt  a  nobleman,  counsellor  and  gen- 
eral under  the  emperor  Henry;  then  a  monk, 
and  A.D.  1 008-1027  bishop  of  Utrecht.  He 
is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Libri  ii. 
de  vita  S.  Henrici  Imperat.,  published  by  Co- 
nisius,  Surius,  and  Gretser. 

Bemo,  a  monk  of  St.  Grail,  abbot  of  Kiche- 
nau  near  Constance,  died  A.D.  1045.  He 
wrote  de  officio  missae,  seu  de  rebus  missa 
officium  pertinentibus,  Liber ;  (in  the  Bibli- 
oth.  Patr.,  torn,  xviii.);  and  Li?es  of  St, 
UdalriCf  and  Si.  Meginrad. 

Hugo,  archdeacon  of  Tours  A.D.  1020, 
wrote  Dialogus  ad  Fulbertum  Camotensem 
Episcopum ;  published  by  MabiUonf  Analec- 
ta,  tom.  ii. 

,  John,  sumamed  Jokanndinus,  from  his  di- 
minutiye  stature,  abbot  Flscamnensis,  A.D. 
1028-1078.  He  wrote  many  prayers  and 
religious  meditations,  and  some  epistles; 
published  by  MoMUon^  Analecta,  tom.  i. 

Ademart  a  monk  of  Limoges,  A.D.  1030. 
He  wrote  a  Chronicle  of  the  French  mon- 
archy, from  its  commencement  to  A.D. 
1029;  an  account  of  some  abbots  of  Li- 
moges ;  and  a  supplement  to  the  work  of 
Anudarius  de  dtvinis  officiis. 

Hugo  de  Britolio,  a  monk  of  Clugni,  and 
bishop  of  Limoges  A.D.  1030-1049,  when 
he  was  deposed  for  simony.  He  retired  to 
the  monastery  of  Verdun  ;  and  wrote  a  tract 
against  Berengariut,  in  favour  of  transub- 
stantiation,  wmch  is  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr., 
tom.  zviii.,  p.  417. 

Bruno^  duke  of  Carinthia,  and  bishop  of 
Wurtsburff,  A.D.  1033-1045.  To  instruct 
his  cleigy/he  compiled  from  the  fathers  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Jpsalms,  and  on  all  the  de- 
votional hymns  of  the  Scriptures;  also  on 
the  Apostolic,  Ambrosian,  and  Alhanasian 
Creeds ;  published,  Cologne,  1494  ;  and  in 
the  Biblioth.  Patr.,  tom.  xviii.^  p.  65. 

Hermannus,  sumamed  Contractus,  be- 
cause all  his  limbs  were  contracted  by  a 
paralytic  affection.  He  was  accounted  a 
vast  scholar,  well  skilled  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Arabic,  and  in  theology,  history,  philos- 
ophy, and  all  the  sciences  of  the  age.  Though 
of  noble  parentage,  he  became  a  monk  of  St. 
Gall,  and  of  Richenau,  till  his  death,  A.D. 
1054.  He  wrote  Chronicon  de  sez  mundi 
etatibos,  from  the  creation  to  A.D.  1054, 


published  among  the  scriptores  Germanicoe ; 
and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.,  tom.  zviii.,  p.  848. 
Glaber  Radulphtu,  a  monk  of  St.  Ger- 
main de  Auzenre,  and  then  of  Clugni  A.IX 
1046.  He  wrote  Historiarum  Libri  v.,  ez* 
tending  from  A.D.  900  to  A.D.  1045 ;  pub- 
lished among  the  Scriptores  Francicos  ;  alsa 
a  life  of  St.  Gulielmus.  abbot  of  St.  Benign 
nus  of  Dijon. 

Deoduin  or  Tluoduint  bishop  of  liege 
A.D.  1045-1075.  He  wrote  a  letter  op 
tract,  addressed  to  Henry  king  of  France^ 
aeainst  the  doctrine  of  Berengarius  and  hi» 
followers  ;  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.,  tom.  zviit.^ 
p.  419. 

Hugo,  abbot  of  Clneni  A.D.  1048-1108. 
He  was  of  noble  Fiencn  parentage,  and  be* 
came  a  monk  at  the  age  of  1 5.  Some  of  his 
letters  are  eztant  in  Daekery^  Spicilegiom, 
tom.  ii. 

Leo  IX.,  pope  A.D.  1048-1054,  (see 
above,  p.  156).  He  has  left  us  19  Epistles, 
eztant  in  the  collections  of  the  councils,  (e. 
£.,  Harduin's,  tom.  vi.,  pt.  i.,  p.  927),  be- 
sides a  number  of  homilies  or  eermons.  His 
life,  written  by  Wibert  a  contemporaiy,  is  in 
Mahillon^  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.,  torn, 
iz.,  p.  49,  du:. 

Anselm,  a  canon  of  Liege,  and  dean  of 
Namur  A.D.  1050.  He  wrote  a  history  of 
the  bishops  of  Liege,  frokn  A.D.  666,  to 
about  A.D.  1048 ;  pablished  by  Jo.  Chapea- 
viUe,  Liege,  1612,  4to. 

Stephen  IX.,  pope  A.D.  1057-1058.  He 
has  left  two  Epistles. 

AlberiCf  a  monk  and  deacon  of  Monte 
Cassino,  and  a  cardinal  A.D.  1057-1079. 
He  wrote  many  poems  and  other  tracts,  de- 
votional and  polemic,  and  some  lives  of 
saints,  all  of  which  are  said  to  ezist  still  in 
manuscript.  His  life  of  St  Domimc,  is  the 
only  work  of  his  published ;  eztant  in  Ma^ 
hUUnCt  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.,  torn,  viii., 
p.  85,  &c. 

Alphanut,  abbot  in  the  Benedictine  mon- 
astery at  Salerno,  and  then  archbishop  theie 
A.D.  1057-1086.  He  wrote  numerotie 
poems,  devotional  and  in  praise  of  the  saints ; 
most  of  which  were  published  by  UgheU^  an- 
nezed  to  his  Itidia  sacra,  tom.  ii. 

Nicolaus  XL,  pope  A.D.  1058-1061.  He 
has  left  us  eight  Epistles ;  eztant  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  councils. 

Gauferius^  called  also  Benedict,  a  monk  of 
Monte  Cassino  A .  D.  1 060.  He  wrote  some 
sermons  on  the  festivals,  and  some  reliffious 
poems ;  which  are  in  the  library  of  Monte 
Cassino. 

Alexander  IT.,  pope  A.D.  1061-1073. 
He  has  45  Epistles,  in  the  collections  of  the 
councils. 

Bertholdj  a  German  ecclesitBtic,  pnebf- 
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ter  of  CoDSttnce,  and  a  warm  partisan  of 
(Sftffory  VII.  against  Henry  IV.  He  flour- 
ished from  about  A.D.  1066,  to  1100.  His 
Historia  sui  temporis,  ab  anno  1053^  usque 
ad  ann.  1100;  and  his  Appendix  to  Her- 
mufrn  Contractus*  Chronicle,  from  A.D. 
1055-1066,  are  published  among  the  Scrip- 
tores  rerum  Germanicarum.  Some  of  his 
tracts  also,  in  support  of  Gregory^ t  measures, 
were  published  by  Gretter. 

Guitmundf  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  then  archbishop  of  Aversa  in 
Italy,  died  A.D.  1080.  He  has  left  three 
Books  on  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist ; 
a  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  &c., 
and>  an  address  to  William  I.  king  of  Eng- 
land ;  all  extant  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.,  tom. 
zTiii. 

Sigifrid,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  from  about 
1069  to  1084.  In  the  yesr  1064,  he  led  a 
band  of  7000  German  pilgrims  to  the  Holy 
Land.  In  1074,  he  attempted  to  reclaim 
bis  clergy  from  simony  and  matrimony,  with- 
ont  success.  In  1076,  Grtgory  VII.  ex- 
communicated him,  for  adhering  to  the  cause 
of  Henry ;  but  the  next  year  he  reyolted ; 
and  he  it  was  crowned  Aodulpk  the  com- 
petitor for  the  Germsn  throne.  Four  of  his 
epistles  are  in  the  collections  of  councils. 

Duraault  a  monk  of  Normandy  A.D.  1070, 
was  one  who  wrote  against  Berengarnu. 
His  tract  is  subjoined  to  Lanfranci  0pp., 
ed.  Dachery, 

Guttldoj  a  monk  of  Corbey  A.D.  1070 ; 
^vTOte  a  metrical  life  of  St.  Anagart  bishop 
of  Hamburg,  and  apostle  of  the  North; 
which  is  in  MaJbUjUnCt  Acta  Sanctor.  ord. 
Bened.,  tom.  vi.,  p.  116. 

St.  Ansetnij  bishop  of  Lucca  A.D.  1071- 
1086.  He  was  a  decided  supporter  of  Greg- 
ory Ylh,  and  wrote  2  Books  in  his  defence, 
Sj^nst  Gvibert  the  antipope ;  also  a  collec- 
tion of  sentences  from  the  fathers,  in  sop- 
port  of  Gregory*s  principles,  respecting  the 
mdependence  of  the  clervy  and  the  church 
of  all  civil  power  ;  both  which  are  extant  in 
Cojnsrus,  Lectt.  antiq.,  tom.  yi.,  and  in  the 
Biblioth.  Patr.,  tom.  xviii.,  p.  602,  and  tom. 
zzrii.,  p.  436.  His  life,  written  by  one  of 
his  friends  and  pupils,  is  in  MaJtnlUnCt  Acta 
Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.,  tom.  ix.,  p.  469,  dec. 

Willelmuiy  an  abbot  of  Metz  A.D.  1073, 
and  friendly  to  Gregory  VII.  Mdbillon  has 
published  7  of  his  Epistles  and  an  oration, 
in  his  Analects,  tom.  i.,  p.  247. 

Ingulphus  of  Croyland,  bom  in  London 
A.D.  1030,  educated  at  Westminster  and 
Oxford.  In  1051,  he  accompanied  WiZ/tam 
duke  of  Normandy,  to  France,  and  became 
his  private  secretary.  To  escape  envy,  in 
1064  he  retired  to  Germany  ;  and  was  one 
of  the  7000,  who  went  as  pilgrims  to  the 
Vol.  n.— a  a 


Holy  Land,  under  SigifriU  archbishop  of 
Mentz.  On  his  return  he  was  made  abbot 
of  Fontenelle,  and  A.D.  1076,  William,  now 
kinff  of  England,  invited  him  thither,  and 
made  him  abbot  of  Croyland,  till  his  death 
A.D.  1109.  He  was  very  intimate  with 
LanfranCf  archbishop  of  Csnterbury.  His 
History  of  the  monastery  of  Croyland,  from 
A.D.  664  to  about  1091,  was  published  by 
Sdville,  among  the  five  Scriptores  Anglicos, 
Lond.,  1596,  fol.,  and  still  better  among  the 
Rerum  Anglicar.  Scriptores,  Oxon.,  1684, 
fol. 

Lamhert  of  Schafhaberg.  He  became  a 
monk  at  Hirsfeld  A.D.  1058 ;  soon  after 
travelled  as  a  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
returning,  resumed  his  monastic  Kfe  at  Hirs- 
feld. 'Hiere  he  composed,  A.D.  1077,  his 
History,  which  is  a  mere  chronicle  from  the 
creation  to  A.D.  1050,  and  then  a  very  dif- 
fuse history,  down  to  A.D.  1077.  His  style 
is  commended  very  highly.  The  work  is 
published  among  the  Scriptores  Germanicos. 

HiLgo,  bishop  of  Die  in  the  year  1077,  and 
archbishop  of  Lyons  from  A.D.  1080,  till 
after  A.D.  1099.  He  was  much  engaged  in 
the  public  transactions  of  the  times.  Two 
of  his  epistles  to  Gregory  VII.  are  in  the 
collections  of  the  councils. 

Mier<dogus,  a  fictitious  name  for  the  au- 
thor of  a  Tract  on  the  ceremonies  of  the 
mass,  written  in  the  latter  part  of  this  cen- 
tury, or  perhaos  in  the  next;  which  is  ex« 
tant,  among  the  Scriptores  de  divinis  Ofil- 
eiis,  Paris,  1610,  fol,  and  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patr.,  tom.  xviii.,  p.  469. 

Adamus,  sumamed  Magister,  a  canon  o$ 
Bremen  from  A.D.  1077,  and  who  flourished 
A.D.  1080.  He  wrote  Historia  ecclesias- 
tice  presertim  Bremensis  libri  iv.;  in  which> 
he  describes,  with  much  fidelity,  the  propa- 

Stion  of  Christianity  in  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
mmark,  and  throughout  the  North,  from 
the  times  of  Charlemagne  to  those  of  Henry 
IV. ;  to  which  he  subjoined  a  geographical 
account  of  Denmark,  and  other  northern 
countries:  published  by  Lindertbrog,  Ley- 
den,  1595,  4to,  and  Helmstadt,  1670,  4to. 

Benno,  a  German  ecclesiastic,  who  ad- 
hered to  ClemerU  III.,  or  GtUbert,  the  anti- 
pope  ;  was  made  archpresbyter  and  cardinal 
of  Rome,  and  took  a  very  active  part  against 
Gregory  VII.  He  flourished  about  A.D. 
1085 ;  and  wrote  de  Vita  et  rebus  gestis 
Hildebrandi  et  PapaB  Libri  ii. ;  published, 
Frankf.,  1581,  and  among  the  Opuscula  An- 
ti-Gregoriana,  by  Goldast,  Hanover,  1611, 
4to,  p.  1. 

Victor  III.,  pope  A.D.  1086-1087.  Ha 
was  bom  at  Benevento  A.D.  1027 ;  bore 
the  name  of  Davferms,  till  he  became  a 
monk  of  Monte  Cassino,  when  he  aaeom^ 
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CHAPTER  m. 


THB  BISTORT  OF  BELI6I0N  AND  THEOLOGY. 

^  1.  The  State  of  Religion.—^  2,  3.  Witnesses  for  the  Truth.— ^  4.  Expositions  of  the 
Scriptures.— 4  5>  6-  Scholastic  Theology. — ^  7.  Moral  Theology. — ^  8.  Polemic  Theol- 
ogy.— ^  9,  10,  11.  Controversies  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins. — ^  12.  New  Contest 
respecting  the  Holiness  of  Images. — ^  13.  Contentions  in  the  Latin  Church^  Contro- 
Tersy  req>ecting  the  Lord's  Supper. — ^  14,  16,  16,  17.  The  Pontifis  labour  in  Tain  to 
settle  it.— 4  18.  The  Result  as  to  Berengaiius  and  his  Friends. — $  19.  Dispute  in 
Ytvace  respecting  Martial 

§  1.  It  is  not  necessaxy  to  be  minute  in  describing  the  state  of  the  pub- 
lic religion  of  this  age.  For  who  can  doubt  that  it  was  debased  and  cor* 
rupt,  when  the  guardians  of  it  were  equally  destitute  of  sacred  and  secular 
knowledge,  and  of  virtue,  and  when  even  the  first  men  in  the  church  ex. 
hibited  examples  of  the  grossest  vices  ?  The  people  at  large  were  wholly 
absorbed  in  superstition,  and  concerned  themselves  with  nothing  but  statues, 
and  images,  and  relics,  and  the  futile  rites  which  the  caprice  of  their  priests 
enjoined  upon  them.  The  learned  had  not  indeed  wholly  lost  all  knowledge 
of  the  truth ;  but  they  obscured  and  debased  it,  with  opinions  and  doctrines^ 
which  were  some  of  them  ludicrous  and  silly,  others  hurtful  and  pernicious, 
and  others  useless  and  imcertain.  It  is  certain,  that  there  were  here  and 
tiiere  pious  and  good  men,  who  would  willingly  have  aided  the  sufiering 


the  name  of  Daideriiu ;  became  abbot  there 
in  1066,  was  made  a  cardinal,  and  employed 
on  important  occasions  by  the  pontifis.  But 
he  was  ever  partial  to  a  retired  and  monas- 
tic life.  His  Dialogues  on  the  miracles  of 
8t.  Benedict  and  other  monks  of  Monte  Cas- 
sino,  in  four  Books,  (a  work  stu£fed  with  idle 
tales),  has  been  frequently  published ;  e.  g., 
by  MabiUon,  m  hi^  Acta  Sanctor.  oid.  Ben- 
ed.,  sscul.  iv.,  pt.  ii. 

Urban  H.,  pope  A.D.  1087-1009.  His 
former  name  was  (HhOf  a  natire  of  Ch&tillon 
m  the  diocese  of  Rheims,  a  monk  of  Clugni, 
cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia,  and  much  employed 
by  Cfregory  VII.  While  pope,  he  pursued 
the  measures  of  Crregmy.  He  has  left  us 
69  Epistles,  and  two  harangues  in  favour  of 
a  crasade ;  extant  in  the  collections  of  the 
<ceancils.  Mabillon  gives  some  account  of 
kis  life.  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Benedict.,  torn, 
iz.,  p.  902,  dec. 

Lambert,  bishop  of  Arras  ftom  A.D.  1094 
•onward.  Three  of  his  Epistles  are  in  the 
collections  of  the  councils. 

Rttimund  de  Agdes,  a  canon  of  Le  Puy, 
France,  and  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Toulouse, 
(who  was  also  bishop  of  Le  Puy),  whom  he 
teeompanied  in  his  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land,  A.D.  1096.  He  saw  the  holy  lance 
dag  oot  of  the  earth,  and  carried  it  at  the 


siege  of  Antioch.  He  wrote  the  History  of 
Jerusalem,  describing  especially  the  achicTe- 
ments  of  the  ead  of  Toulouse  during  five 
years,  from  the  time  they  entered  Slavonia 
on  their  way  to  the  East.  The  work  is  in 
the  collection  of  Bongars,  de  gestis  Dei  per 
Francos,  torn,  i.,  p.  139. 

Gotselin  ot  Goscelin,  a  Benedictine  monk 
of  St.  Bertin  in  Artois,  and  then  of  St.  Au- 
gustine at  Canterbury,  who  flourished  A.D. 
1096.  He  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Augustine, 
the  apostle  of  England ;  which  is  extant  in 
MabiUon*s  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.,  torn, 
i.,  p.  498. 

nalderie,  secretary  to  two  successive  bps* 
of  Arras  and  Cambray,  and  then  bishop  of 
Nimeguen  and  Toumay,  A.D.  1097-1112. 
He  wrote  a  history  or  chronicle  of  the  church- 
es of  Cambray  and  Arras,  in  3  Books  ;  pub- 
lished by  Geo.  Colvener,  Douay,  1615. 

Pasehal  IT.,  pope  A.D.  1099-1 1 18.  His 
former  name  was  Rainer  or  Ragvnger ;  a 
Tuscan  by  birth,  a  monk  of  Clugni,  a  pres- 
byter and  cardinal  of  Rome,  abbot  of  St. 
Laurence  and  St.  Stephen,  and  at  last  pope. 
His  wars  and  contests  with  Henry  V.  were 
very  violent.  One  hundred  and  seven  of 
his  Epistles  are  in  the  collections  of  coun- 
cib ;  and  some  more  in  Baluze,  Miscella- 
Diet.— 3V.] 
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cause  of  {Hety.  But  they  themselves  needed  protection,  against  the  satellites 
of  supeFBtition  and  impiety. 

§  2.  From  the  times  of  Gregory  VII.  however,  pretty  clear  traces  ap- 
pear in  some  countries  of  Europe,  especially  in  Italy  and  France,  of  those 
persons  whom  the  Protestants  denominate  wUnesses  of  the  truth  ;  that  is, 
of  pious  and  good  men,  who  deplored  the  imperfection  and  defects  of  the 
public  religion,  and  of  the  whole  clerical  order,  who  opposed  the  lordly  dom- 
ination  both  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  of  the  bishops,  and  who  attempted 
sometimes  covertly  and  sometimes  openly  to  effect  a  reformation  in  the 
church.(l)  For  rade  as  this  age  was,  and  ignorant  in  general  of  the  true 
revealed  religion,  yet  those  few  fragments  as  it  were  of  Christianity(2) 
which  were  exhibited  and  explained  to  the  people,  were  sufficient  to  show 
even  to  the  illiterate  and  the  peasantry,  that  the  religion  publicly  inculcated, 
was  not  the  true  religion  of  CAraf,  that  ChrUt  required  of  his  followers 
things  wholly  difierent  from  those  exhibited  in  the  discourses  and  in  the 
lires  and  morals  of  the  clergy,  that  the  pontiffs  and  the  bishops  exceed- 
ingly misused  their  power  and  opulence,  and  that  the  favour  of  God  and 
salvation  were  to  be  obtained,  not  by  a  round  of  ceremcmies,  nor  by  dona- 
titMQS  to  the  churches  and  priests,  nor  by  erecting  and  endowing  monaster- 
ies, but  by  holiness  in  the  soul. 

§  8.  Those  however  who  undertook  the  great  work  of  reforming  the 
church  and  religion,  were  for  the  most  part  incompetent  to  the  tasl^  and 
by  their  solicitude  to  avoid  some  faults,  they  ran  into  others.  All  indeed 
perceived  the  defects  and  the  odiousness  of  the  prevailing,  religion,  but  none 
or  at  least  very  few  of  them  understood  the  nature  and  e|9sential  character 
of  true  religion.  This  will  not  appear  strange,  to  one  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  those  unhappy  times.  Hence  these  reformers  often  mixed  much  that 
was  false,  with  a  littie  that  was  true.  As  all  saw  that  most  of  the  princi> 
pal  enormities  and  crimes  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  were  the  consequence 
of  their  wealth  and  opulence,  they  placed  too  high  an  estimate  pn  poverty  and 
indigence,  and  looked  upon  voluntary  poverty  as  the  primary  virtue  of  a  good 
religious  teacher.  They  all  supposed  the  church  of  the  primitive  times  to 
be  a  model,  after  which  all  churches  were  ever  afler  to  be  formed  and  regu. 
lated,  and  the  practice  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  considered  as 
an  inviolable  law  for  all  priests.  Many  also,  grieved  to  see  the  people 
place  all  their  dependance  for  salvation  on  the  ceremonies  of  religion  and 
tfaie  external  worship  of  God,  contended,  that  the  whole  of  religion  consisted 
in  the  internal  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  divine 
thmgs ;  and  they  contemned  and  wished  to  abolish  all  external  worship,  and 
to  have  no  houses  of  worship,  no  religious  meetings,  no  public  teachers, 
and  no  sacraments. 

§  4.  A  large  number  both  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  applied  them- 
selves  to  the  interpretation  of  the  holy  scriptures.  Among  the  Latins,  the 
two  Brunos  expounded  the  Psalms  of  David,  Lanfranc  the  Epistles  of  Paul, 

(1)  [Some  have  considered  Peter  Dami-  (2)  [In  loxne  of  the  writers  of  this  cen- 

amw,  HUdeberi^  Jvo^  WaUhram  bishop  of  toiy,   we  meet  with  specimens  of  sound 

Nanmburg,  and  hoanihert  of  Ascha£fenburg,  Christian  doctrine,   as  well   as  of  devout 

«s  examples  of  this  class  of  persons. — Vcn  breathings  of  a  ploas  soul.    The  English 

JBifum.    See  F.  Spmtkeim's  Introductio  ad  reader  may  seot  for  an  examH'*^  ike  lite  of 

Historiam  ecclea.  N.  T.,  saecul.  xi.,  cap.  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  in  Miln^t  history 

vii.,  ^  6,  p.  818.  and  the  Catalogos  Testium  of  the  Church,  century  xi.  ch.  v.-  T^] 
veiitatisy  lib.  zii.,  xhi. — Tr.] 
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Berengarhu  the  ApocalypBC  of  St.  John,  Gregory  VII.  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  and  others  other  portions  of  the  sacred  volume.  But  all  these 
follow  the  perverse  custom  of  their  iige,  that  is,  they  either  transcribe  the 
works  of  former  interpreters,  or  they  apply  the  declaratioDs  of  the  sacred 
writer^  so  whimsically  to  heavenly  things  and  to  the  duties  of  life,  that  a 
wise  man  can  scarcely  restrain  his  indignation.  The  most  eminent  of  the 
Greek  interpreters,  was  Theophylad  of  Bulgaria ;  though  he  also  drew  most 
of  his  comments  from  the  ancients,  particularly  from  Chrysost€m.(S)  After 
him  we  may  place  Michael  Psellus^  who  attempted  to  explain  the  Psaban» 
and  the  book  of  Canticles,  Nicetas  who  wrote  a  Catena  on  Job,  and  some 
few  others.       ' 

§  5.  Hitherto  all  the  Latin  theologians,  except  a  few  of  the  Irish,  who 
threw  obscurity  on  religious  doctrines  by  their  philosophical  speculations^ 
had  illustrated,  explained,  and  proved  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  solely 
from  the  holy  scriptures,  or  from  them  in  connexion  with  the  opinions  and 
writings  of  the  fathers.  But  in  the  middle  of  this  century  some  divines, 
among  whom  was  Berengarius,  well  known  by  his  controversy  respecting 
the  Lord's  supper,  ventured  to  apply  the  precepts  of  logic  and  metaphysics 
to  the  explanation  of  the  scriptural  doctrines  and  the  confirmation  of  their 
own  opinions.  Hence  the  opposer  and  rival  of  Berengarius^  LanfranCj  who 
was  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  employed  the  same  weapons 
against  Serengarius  and  his  followers,  and  in  general  laboured  to  impart 
light  and  confirmation  to  religious  truths  by  the  aids  of  reason.  His  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  SU  Anselm^  likewise  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  a  man  of  great  intellectual  acumen,  and  to  these  succeeded  many  oth- 
ers.  From  these  beginnings  gradually  arose  that  species  of  philosophic 
theology,  which  from  the  schooU  in  which  it  most  prevailed  obtained  after- 
wards  the  name  of  scholastic  theology,(A)  But  there  was  fiir  more  sobriety 
and  good  sense  in  these  reconcilers  of  faith  and  reason,  than  in  their  sue. 
cessors ;  for  they  used  perspicuous  language,  had  no  fondness  for  vain  and 
idle  disputations,  and  fo^  the  most  part  made  use  of  the  precepts  of  logic 
and  philosophy  only  in  combating  their  antagonists.  (5) 

(3)  For  an  account  of  Tkeophylact,  aee  that  in  treating  sacred  lubjects  I  do  not  taiik 
Rtch.  SinunCM  Histoire  critique  aen  prinei-  to  bring  forward  dialectical  queetiooa  and 
pauz  Commentateura  d\i  N.  T.,  cap.  zzTiii.,  their  solutions,  nor  to  answer  them  when 

5.  890 ;  and  his  Critique  de  la  Bibliotheque  brought  forwaid  by  others.     And  if  at  anv 

es  Auteurs  Eccles.,  par  M.  du  Pin,  tome  time  the  subject  under  discussion  is  suck 

i.,  p.  310,  where  he  also  treats  of  Nicetas  that  it  can  be  most  satisfactorily  explained 

ana  Oecumenius.  by  the  rules  of  this  art,  as  far  as  I  am  able  I 

(4)  See  Christ.  Aug.  Hatmawfit  Praefat.  cover  over  the  art  by  citations  of  equivalent 
ad  TribbecJumi  librum  de  doctoribus  scho-  import,  that  I  may  not  seem  to  place  more 
lasticis,  p.  xiv.  The  sentiments  of  the  learn-  reliance  upon  this  art  than  upon  the  truth 
ed  respecting  the  first  author  or  inventor  of  and  the  authority  of  the  holy  fathers."  The 
the  scholastic  theology,  are  collected  by  Jo.  concluding  words  in  this  quotation,  indicate 
Fran.  Buddeus^  Isagoge  ad  theoiogiam,  torn,  those  sources  from  which  theologians  pre- 
i.,  p.  358.  viously  to  this  ace  had  derived  all  their  ar- 

(5)  That  it  may  be  seen,  how  much  wiser  guments ;  namely  the  holy  scripture,  which 
the  first  scholastics  were  than  their  disciples  he  denominates  Ike  truths  and  the  writings  of 
and  followers,  I  will  subjoin  a  passage  from  the  ancient  fathers.  To  these  two  sources 
LanfranCy  whom  man^  resara  as  the  first  Of  proof,  the  theologians  now  suffered  a  third 
author  of  the  scholastic  theology.  In  his  to  be  added,  namely  diaUcties.  Yet  they 
tract  de  corpore  et  sanguine  Domini,  cap.  would  have  none  recur  to  this,  except  dis- 
viii.,  0pp.,  p.  236,  ed.  Dachery,  he  says :  putaiUs,  whose  business  it  is  to  witostand 
"God  is  my  witness  and  my  own  conscience,  opponents  that  wield  dialectical  weapons^ 
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^  6.  Following  these  principles,  the  Latin  theologians  began  to  reduce 
all  the  truths  of  revealed  religion  into  a  connected  system,  and  to  subject 
them  to  the  laws  of  the  human  sciences  ;  a  thing  which  no  one  before  had 
attempted,  if  we  except  Tajo  of  Saragossa  a  writer  of  the  seventh  century, 
and  Damascenus  among  the  Greeks  in  the  eighth  century.  For  all  the 
Latin  writers  previously  to  this  age,  had  only  occasionally  and  never  in  a 
formal  manner  elucidated  and  explained  the  points  of  theology ;  nor  had 
they  thus  explained  them  all,  but  only  such  as  the  occasions  demanded. 
The  first  attempt  at  a  system  ofthtologyy  was  by  AMelm;{fi)  and  the  first 
who  completed  an  entire  system  or  body  of  divinity,  was  Hildebert,  bishop 
of  le  Mans  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Tours,  just  at  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury. And  all  the  subsequent  almost  numberless  writers  of  systems  of  the- 
eiogy  (Summarum  Theologicarum),  seem  to  have  followed  HUdehert  as  their 
model.  (7)  The  method  of  HUdehert  is,  first  to  substantiate  each  doctrine 
by  passages  of  scripture  and  by  authorities  from  the  fathers,  which  had 
been  the  conunon  method  hitherto  ;  and  then  to  solve  the  difficulties  and 
objections  which  may  be  raised,  by  the  aid  of  reason  and  philosophy,  which 
was  something  new  and  peculiar  to  this  age.(8) 

ind  to  solve  the  difficulties  suggested  by    jects  Aiuelm  thought  intensely,  and  endeav- 


reason.  But  unhappily,  in  the  following 
ages -the  two  fonner  Sources  of  proof  were 
used  but  sparingly,  and  philosophical  proof 
alone,  and  that  not  y&ty  wisely  stated,  was 
deemed  sufficient  to  substantiate  every  thing 
in  a  system  of  theology. 

(6)  [The  principal  treatise  by  Anaelm  here 
referred  to,  is  that  entitled :  Cur  Deus  homol 
in  two  Books,  (in  his  0pp.,  p.  74-96,  ed. 
Paris,  1721,  fol.)  The  work  corresponds 
with  its  title,  its  object  being  to  answer  the 
question,  Why  did  God  huome  incanuUe  1 
He  describes  the  fallen  state  of  man,  and  his 
need  of  an  almighty  Saviour,  to  atone  for  his 
sina  and  raise  him  to  a  state  of  bliss  afler 
death  ;  and  he  shows  that  an  incarnate  God, 
and  he  only,  could  perform  the  office  of  a 
mediator.  The  views  and  speculations  of 
An9d-m  on  this  whole  subject,  have  prevailed  ■ 
very  generally  quite  down  to  the  present 
times.  Nor  have  Grotiiu  and  Edwardt  and 
the  most  elaborate  modem  writers,  added 
much  on  the  subject.  Another  tract  of  Afir 
«e/m,  on  the  same  important  subject,  is  enti- 
tled de  Conceptu  Virginali  et  onginaU  Pec- 
cato  Liber  ;  (in  his  0pp.,  p.  97-106).  Be- 
sides these,  he  has  four  otners,  on  important 
subjects.  The  first  is  a  philosophical  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  trutkj  de  Veritate ;  0pp., 

L  109-1 1 6.  lie  second  is  on  free  letU,  de 
NO  arbitrio;  0pp.,  p.  117-122.  The 
third  is  on  the /a//  of  the  nnning  angeUt  de 
casu  Diaboli ;  0pp.,  p.  62-73.  The  fourth 
is  a  philosophical  explanation  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  decrees. 


oured  to  meet  every  objection  and  difficulty 
which  could  be  ur^ed.  But  he  did  not  wan- 
der from  his  subject,  and  take  up  a  whole 
system  of  divinity,  in  one  or  even  ail  of  these 
ms  theological  tracts. — Tr.^ 

(7)  This  first  syetem  of  theolo^  among 
the  Latins,  or  TrietMtus  Theologwus  as  it 
is  entitled,  is  amop^  the  Works  iSUiUebert, 
p.  1010,  in  the  edition  of  Anton,  de  Beavr 
gendre ;  who  has  shown,  in  his  preface  to 
the  volume,  that  Peter  Lombard^  Robert 
PuUeyny  and  the  other  writers  of  iSttfiim«- 
n«f,  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  jffi^d^&ert  [This 
tract  occupies  about  90  folio  pages,  and  is 
divided  into  40  chapters.  It  treats  of  the 
nature  of  faith,  free  will,  and  sin,  the  Trinity, 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  Ood,  original 
sin  and  grace,  predestination  and  prescience, 
and  the  sacraments.  Bu(  it  scarcely  touch- 
es upon  the  doctrine  of  atonement  by  Jesus 
Christ,  its  value  and  efficacy,  or  of  faith  in 
Christ,  of  regeneration  and  sanctification, 
and  of  the  pomises  of  the  gospel — TV.] 

(8)  I  will  here  subjoin  an  opinion  of  An- 
aehn  of  Canterbury,  taken  firom  his  treatise 
entitled :  C«r  Deus  homo  1  lib.  i.,  c.  ii.,  Oppi , 
p.  75,  an  opinion,  which  the  &8t  philosoph- 
ical theologians,  or  the  SchoUstKe  among 
the  Latins,  seem  to  have  received  as  a  sa- 
cred and  immutable  law  in  theology :  **  As 
the  ri^ht  order  of  proceeding  requires,  that 
we  believe  the  deep  things  of  the  Christian 
faith,  before  we  presume  to  discuss  them  by 
the  aid  of  reason ;  so  it  appears  to  me  to  be 


decrees,  and  its  consistency    negligence,  if  when  we  are  confirmed  in  the 
with  free  and  accountable  action  in  orea-    faith,  we  do  not  study  to  understand  what 


tures,  de  concordia  praescientiae  et  praedes- 
tinationis,  nee  non  gratiae  cum  libero  arbi- 
trio ;  Opp.,  p.  123-184.     On  all  these  sob- 


we  believe.*' — [His  meaning  seems  to  be, 
that  a  Christian  should  neither  make  philos- 
ophy the  nde  and  measqie  of  his  reiigioas 
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§  7.  Those  of  this  age  who  undertook  to  giye  rules  for  a  Christian  life 
and  conduct)  attempted  a  great  object,  without  possessing  in  general  ade- 
quate resources.  This  will  be  obvious,  to  one  who  shall  read  over  the 
worit  of  Peter  Damiasnu  on  the  virtues,  or  the  Moral  Philosophy  and  the 
Tract  on  the  four  virtues  of  a  religious  life,  by  RUdehert  bishop  of  le  Mans. 
Nor  did  the  moralists  usually  subjoin  any  thing  to  their  precepts  respecting 
the  virtues,  except  what  they  called  the  written  law ;  by  which  they  in- 
tended the  ten  commandments  of  Modes.  Anaelm  wrote  some  tracts  cal- 
culated to  excite  pious  emotions,  and  a  Book  of  meditations  and  prayers, 
in  which  many  good  thoughts  occur.  Nor  did  the  Mystics  as  they  are 
called,  wholly  abstain  firom  writing.  Among  the  Latins,  John  Johannellus 
composed  a  book  expressly  on  divine  contempkOicm  :{9)  and  among  tho 
Greeks,  Simeon  junior  wrote  some  tracts  on  the  same  subject ;  not  to  men 
tion  some  others. 

§  8.  Many  of  the  pdemics  of  this  age»  came  forth  armed  with  dialecti- 
cal arguments  and^  demonstrations,  yet  few  of  them  could  use  such  argu- 
ments dexterously  and  properly ;  and  they  aimed,  not  so  much  to  conAite 
their  adversaries,  as  to  confound  them  with  their  subtilties.  Those  who 
were  destitute  of  such  armour  contend  so  badly,  that  it  is  manifest  they 
commeooed  writing  before  they  had  considered  why  and  what  they  were  to 
write.  Damianus  defended  Christianitjr  against  the  Jews,  with  good  inten- 
tions but  with  little  effect.  And  there  is  extant  a  tract  of  Samuel  a  con- 
verted Jew,  against  his  nation.  Anselm  of  Canterbury  assailed  the  de- 
5pisers  of  all  religion  and  of  (jod,  with  acuteness,  in  his  book  against  the 
ool  (adversus  insipientem) ;  but  perhaps  the  subtilty  of  the  reasoning  ex- 
ceeded the  comprehension  of  those  he  aimed  to  convince. 

§  9.  The  public  contests  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  which 
though  not  settled  had  now  for  a  long  time  been  suspended,  were  indis. 
erectly  revived  and  rendered  more  violent  by  new  accusations  in  the  year 
1053,  by  Michael  Cendaritu  patriarch  of  Constantinople^  a  man  of  a  rest* 
less  spirit.  The  pretence  for  renewing  hostilities,  was,  zeal  for  the  truth 
and  for  religion ;  but  the  true  cause  was,  the  arrogance  and  ambition  of  the 
two  patriarchs.  The  Latin  patriarch  endeavoured  by  various  arts  and 
projects,  to  bring  the  Greek  patriarch  under  subjecti<m,  and  to  detach  tb& 
patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  from  him  and  connect  them  wi^ 
himself;  and  the  disturbed  and  unhappy  condition  of  the  Greek  empire,, 
^was  &vourable  to  such  machinations.  For  the  friendship  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  seemed  very  important  to  the  Greeks,  who  had  to  contend  with  the 

faith,  Dor  aetpiae  her  M  in  elucidating  and  "  the  preaamption  of  thoae  who,  with  de>» 

confirming  the  trutha  af  revealed  religion.,  teatable  raahneas,  dare  to  call  in  queation  any 

Hia  opiniona  .on  thia  aubiecfcare  &rther  de-  thing  which  Cbriatianity  incolcatea,  becauae 

▼eloped  in  the  following  declaration,  cited  by  they  cannot  comprehend  it,  and  in  their 

GiMtieft  Tezt^book  fay  Cufnmngkam^  vol.  aenaeleaa  pride,  would  rather  pronounce  that 

ii.,  p.  811,  dec.,  note  10.    In  hia  Epiatle  impoaatble  which  they  can^iot  underatand, 

(lib.  ii.,  ep.  41)  ad  Fulconem,  in  Mtaui  than  with  modeat  wiadom  confeaa,  that  there 

CoBciL,  torn,  xz.,  p.  741,  he  aaya :  **  By  faith,  are  many  thinga  which  they  are  unable  to 

a  Chriatian  muat  airive  at  underaUndug  [in  comprehend.*'    And  in  ch.  iii.,  he  complaina 

religion];  not  by  undezatanding  arrive  at  of  "thoae  modem  dialecticiana,  who  think  n<H 

fai£,  and  if  he  cannot  underatand,  diacard  thioff  to  be  tnie  but  what  they  can  compra- 

faith.    And  if  ao  be  he  arri^ea  at  underatand-  bend." — TrJ] 

ins,  he  is  delighted;  but  iC  not,  he  veneratea        (9)  See  the  Hiatoire   littenire  de  la 

what  he  cannot  comprehend.** — In  hia  tract  Fnoce,  tome  viii.,  p.  48. 
de  Inoamanona  Vem,  c.  ii^  h*  apeeka  of 
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Normans  in  Italy,  as  well  as  with  the  Saracens.  The  Grecian  patriarch 
on  the  other  hand,  was  solicitous  to  extend  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction,  to 
concede  nothing  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  to  hring  the  Oriental  patriarchs 
entirely  under  his  control.  CenUarms  therefore,  in  a  letter  written  in  hi» 
own  name,  and  in  that  of  his  chief  counsellor  Leo  hishop  of  Achrida,  and 
addressed  to  John  bishop  of  Trani  in  Apulia,  publicly  accused  the  Latins 
of  various  errors  [in  faith  and  practice].  Leo  IX.  who  was  then  the  pon. 
tiff  of  Rome,  replied  in  a  letter  drawn  up  in  a  very  imperious  style ;  and 
moreover  in  a  council  at  Rome,  excommunicated  the  Greeks.  (10) 

§  10.  In  order  to  stifle  this  controversy  in  its  birth,  the  Greek  emperor, 
Constantine  sumamed  Monomachus,  requested  the  Roman  pontiff  to  send 
legates  to  Constantinople  to  negotiate  a  settlemei;Lt.  Accordingly  three  le- 
gates of  the  Latin  pontiff  repaired  to  Constantinople,  (namely,  cardinal 
Mumbert  a  fiery  man,  Peter  archbishop  of  Amalfi,  and.  Frederic  archdea- 
con and  chancellor  of  the  church  of  Rome),  carrying  with  them  letters 
from  the  pontiff  both  to  the  emperor  and  to  the  Greek  patriarch.  But  the 
issue  of  the  legation  was  lamentable,  notwithstanding  the  eniperor  for  po- 
litical reasons  favoured  the  side  of  the  Latins  more  than  that  of  the  Greeks* 
For  tlie  letter  of  Leo  IX.  which .  displayed  great  arrogance,  alienated  the 
mind  of  Cervlarius  from  him ;  and  the  legates  showed  in  various  ways, 
that  they  were  sent  not  so  much  to  restore  harmony  between  the  contend- 
ing parties  as  to  establish  Roman  domination  among  the  Greeks.  All  de- 
liberation about  a  reconciliation  being  thus  rendered  fruitless,  the  Roman 
legates  proceeded  in  the  most  indiscreet  and  most  unsuitable  manner  pos- 
sible, in  the  year  1054,  for  they  excommunicated  the  Greek  patriarch,  with 
Leo  of  Achrida  and  all  that  adhered  to  them,  publicly,  ia  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia,  left  a  copy  of  the  inhuman  anathema  upon  the  great  altar,  and  then 
shook  off  the  dust  from  their  feet  and  departed.  This  'most  unrighteous 
procedure  rendered  the  dissension  incurable,  though  till  this  act  it  seemed 
capable  of  a  compromise.  The  Greek  patriarch  now  returned  the  anath- 
ema, excommunicating  in  a  council  the  pontiff's  legates,  and  all  their  friends 
and  supporters ;  he  cdso  directed  the  copy  of  the  Latin  decree  of  excom- 
munication against  the  Greeks,  to  be  burned  by  order  of  the  emperor.(ll) 
From  this  time  offensive  and  insulting  writings  were  issued  by  both  parties, 
which  continually  added  fresh  fiiel  to  the  fire. 

§  11.  To  the  old  charges  advanced  by  Photiusj  new  ones  were  added 
by  CerulariuSf  of  which  the  greatest  was,  that  the  Latins  used  unleavened 
bread  in  the  eucharist ;  and  on  this  point,  the  Greeks  and  Latins  hence- 
forth contended  more  vehemently  perhaps  than  on  all  other. subjects,  at 

(10)  T%e8o  epbtles  on  •xUnt  in  Barmmu^  and,  d«  pefpetoa  eccleiisB  orient,  et  Occident. 
Annalei,  ad  aan.  1053,  torn,  zi.,  p.  210,  dec.  consensione,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  iz.,  p.  614.  Mich. 
The  epistle  of  CenUariuM  is  also  printed  in  U  Qvt«n,  Oriens  Christianus,  torn.  L,  p.  260 ; 
CavUnui*  Lectt  Antiq.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  281,  of  and  Diss.  Damascen.  prima,  ^  zxxi.,  p.  16, 
the  new  edition ;  and  that  of  Leo^  in  the  dtc. ;  but  especiaUy,  Jo.  Gottfr.  Hermann^ 
Concilia,  dec.  [e.  g.,  in  Hardw7C$  collec-  Historia  concertationum  de  pane  azymo  et 
tion,  torn.  ti.,  pt.  i.,  p.  927.— Tr.]  fennentato,  p.  59,  &c.,  Lips.,  1739,  8to,  and 

(11)  Besides  Baronius  and  the  common  Jo.  Bapt.  Cotdier^  Monumenta  ecclesifls 
writers,  none  of  whom  are  free  from  errors,  Gr.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  1(^,  dec.  [See  also  a  full 
see  /oA.  MaJnUaih  Annales  Bened.,  tom.  it.,  yet  dense  and  well  Touched  account,  in  J.  E, 
hi),  be,  ad  ann.  1053,  and  Prsf.  ad  SccuL  C.  Schmidt's  Kirchengesch.,  toI.  t.,  p.  316, 
vi.  of  his  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.,  pt.  ii.,  dec.  The  account  in  Bower' m  LiTes  of  the 
p.  i.,  dec.  Leo  Allatiust  de  Libris  Grecor.  Popes,  toI.  t.,  is  less  correct.«-7V.] 
Ecclesiast.,  Diss,  ii.,  p.  160,  ed.  Fabricins ; 
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least  they  were  as  wann  about  this  as  about  the  primacy  of  the  Roman 
pontifT.  The  other  things  opprobiously  objected  to  the  Latins  by  the  Greek 
patriarch,  betray  rather  his  contentious  disposition,  and  his  ignorance  of 
true  religion,  than  his  zeal  for  truth.  For  he  was  exceedingly  offended, 
that  the.  Latins  did  not  abstain  from  things  strangled  and  from  blood,  that 
their  monks  used  lard  and  allowed  the  brethren  when  sick  to  eat  flesh,  that 
the  Latin  bishops  wore  rings  on  their  fingers  as  if  they  were  bridegrooms, 
that  their  priests  wore  no  beards  but  shaved  them,  and  that  in  baptizing, 
the  Latins  dipped  the  subject  but  once  into  the  water.(12)  When  we  see 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  not  only  standing  aloof  from  each  other  and  con- 
tending eagerly,  but  also  fulminating  anathemas  and  execrations  against 
each  other,  for  such  things  as  these,  we  perceive  the  very  lamentable  state 
of  religion  in  both  churches,  and  we  can  be  at  no  loss  for  the  causes  that 
gave  rise  to  so  many  sects  of  dissenters  from  the  prevailing  religion. 

§  12.  Near  the  close  of  the  century,  under  Alexius  ComnenuSy  the  Greeks 
were  near  to  being  involved  in  an  internal  controversy,  in  addition  to  this 
public  controversy  with  the  Latins.  For  in  a  time  of  great  emergency  of 
the  nation,  the  emperor  not  only  laid  hold  of  the  money  in  the  churches, 
but  caused  the  images  of  gold  and  silver  to  be  taken  from  the  doors  of  them 
and  to  be  converted  into  money.  Leo  bishop  of  Chalcedon,  a  man  of  aus- 
tere manners,  severely  censured  this  transaction,  maintaining  that  it  was 
sacrilege.  To  support  his  views  he  published  a  tract,  asserting  that  in  the 
images  and  emblems  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  saints,  there  was  a  degree  of 
sanctity  which  entitled  them  to  worship  and  adoration ;  so  that  worship 
was  to  be  paid  not  only  to  the  persons  represented  by  the  statues,  images^ 
and  emblems,  but  also  to  the  statues  themselves.  To  suppress  the  popular 
tumult  which  arose  from  this  discussion,  the  emperor  assembled  a  council, 
at  Constantinople,  which  decreed,  that  the  images  of  Christ  and  of  the  saints 
were  to  be  worshipped  only  relatively  ;(12)  that  the  material  of  a  sacred 
image  was  not  entitled  to  worship,  but  the  likeness  formed  upon  the  mate- 
rial ;  that  the  images  of  Christ  and  the  saints  had  nothing  of  the  nature  of 
those  persons,  although  they  participated  somewhat  in  the  grace  of  Grod ; 
and  that  the  saints  were  to  be  invoked  and  honoured,  as  the  servants  of 
Christ,  and  on  his  account.  Leo,  who  had  held  different  opinions,  was  de- 
prived of  his  office  and  sent  into  exile. (14) 

§  13.  In  the  Latin  church,  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  controversy 
was  revived  respecting  the  manner  in  which  Christ's  body  and  blood  are 
present  in  the  eucharist.  Various  opinions  on  this  subject,  had  hitherto 
prevailed  with  impunity ;  for  it  had  not  yet  been  decided  by  the  councils, 
what  men  ought  to  beUeve  respecting  it.(15)    Hence  in  the  beginning  of 

(12)  See  the  Epistle  of  Cerularius  to  John  by  Anna  Comnena  the  emperor^e  daughter ; 
of  Tnni,  in  Canismt*  Lectiones  Antiq.,  Aleziados  lib.  ▼.,  p.  104,  lib.  vii.,  p.  158, 
torn,  iii.,  p.  281 ;  where  also  we  have  Hum-  ed.  Venice.  The  Acts  of  the  coancil,  were 
herVt  confutation  of  it.  Cerularius^  Epistle  drawn  from  the  CoisUnian  Library  bjr  Bemh. 
to  Peter  of  Antiochf  ih  in  CoteJier*s  Monu-  de  Mont/aucon,  and  published  in  his  Bibli- 
inenta  ecclesiae  Graecs,  torn,  ii.,  p.  138.  oth.  CoisUniana,  p.  103,  &c. 

Add  Martene*s  Thesaur.  Anecdotor.,  torn.  (15)  The  various  opinions  of  the  age  re- 

v.,  p.  847,  where  is  a  polemic  tract  of  an  un-  specting  the  eucharist,  are  stated  by  Mar- 

known  I^tin  writer  against  the  Greeks.  tene,  from  an  ancient  manuscript,  in  his  Voy 

(13)  'ZxeriKuc  irpoaicvvSfitVf  6  Xarpevn-  age  litteraire  de  deux  Benedictins  de  la  Co: 
c6f  vac  kiKovac.  gregation  de  S.  Maur,  tome  ii.,  p.  126. 

(14)  This  controvexay  it  stated  at  laige, 


had 
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^e  century,  A.D.  1004,  LetUheric  archbishop  of  Sens  had  taught,  contrary 
to  the  more  general  opinion,  that  only  the  holy  and  worthy  communicants 
receive  the  IxKiy  of  Christ ;  but  Eoberi  king  of  France,  and  the  advice  of 
friends,  prevented  him  from  raising  commotion  among  the  people  by  the 
doctrine. ( 16)  Much  more  indiscreet  was  Berengarius^  a  canon  and  master 
of  the  school  at  Tours,*  and  afterwards  archdeacon  of  Angers,  a  man  of 
a  discriminating  mind,  learned,  and  venerable  for  the  sanctity  of  bis  life  ;(17) 
for  he  publicly  and  resolutely  maintained  in  the  year  1045  the  opinion  of 
John  ScatuSf  respecting  the  eucharist,  rejecting  that  of  Paschasius  Radbert 
which  better  accorded  with  the  unenlightened  piety  of  the  multitude.  He 
taught,  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  not  converted  into  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  but  are  merely  emblematic  of  his  body  and  blood.(18)  He  was 
forthwith  opposed  by  some,  both  in  France  and  Germany ;  and  Leo  IX. 
the  Roman  pontiff,  in  the  year  1050,  caused  his  opinion  to  be  condemned, 
first  in  a  council  at  Rome  and  then  in  one  at  Vercelli,  and  ordered  the 
work  of  Scotus  from  which  it  was  derived,  to  be  committed  to  the  flames. 
Berengarms  was  not  present  at  either  of  these  councils.  A  council  held 
at  Paris  in  the  same  year  by  Henry  king  of  France,  concurred  in  the  de- 
cision of  the  pontiff;  and  issued  very  severe  threats  against  Berengarius 
who  was  absent,  and  against  his  adherents  who  were  numerous.  A  part 
of  these  threatenings  were  felt  by  Berengarius,  for  the  king  deprived  him 
of  the  income  of  his  office.  But  neither  threats,  nor  decrees  nor  fines,  could 
move  him  to  reject  the  opinion  which  he  had  embraced. 

14.  This  controversy  now  rested  for  some  years,  and  jBereYi^aruw  who 
many  enemies,  (among  whom  his  rival  Lanfranc  was  the  principal), 
and  also  many  patrons  and  friends,  was  restored  to  his  former  tranquiUity. 
But  after  the  death  of  Leo  IX.,  his  adversaries  incited  Victor  II.  the  new 
pontiff,  to  order  the  cause  to  be  tried  again,  before  his  legates,  in  two  coun- 
cils  held  at  Tours  in  France,  A.D.  1054.  In  one  of  these  councils,  in 
which  the  celebrated  Hildebrand  afterwards  Gregory  VII.  was  one  of  the 
papal  legates,  Berengarius  was  present,  and  being  overcome,  by  threats  un- 
doubtedly ra^er  than  by  arguments,  he  not  only  gave  up  his  opinion,  but 
'(if  we  may  believe  his  adversaries  who  are  the  only  witnesses  we  have) 
abjured  it,  and  was  reconciled  to  the  church.  This  docility  however  was 
only  feigned ;  for  he  soon  after  went  on  teaching  the  same  doctrine  as  be- 
^re,  though  perhaps  more  cautiously.  How  much  censure  he  deserves 
for  this  transaction  it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  we  are  not  well  informed  of  what 
was  done  in  the  council. 

§  15.  Nicolaus  11.  being  informed  of  this  bad  faith  of  BerengariuSi,  in 
the  year  1058  summoned  him  to  Rome ;  and  in  a  very  full  council,  held 

(16)  See  Bouiay,  Historia  Acad.  Pahs.,  not  of  the  historian.     [For  the  life  of  BeretiF- 
torn,  i.,  p.  354.  garhu,  see  MabilUm,  de  Berengario,  ejas- 

(17)  For  the  life  of  Berengariut,  see  Uie  que  hsreseos  ortu,  progressa — sc  multiplici 
works  of  HUdebert  of  le  Mans,  p.  1324.  condemnatione ;  in  Piaefat.  ad  Acta  Sanc- 
Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  tome  viii.,  tor.  ord.  Bened.,  tpm.  ix.,  p.  yii.»  dec.  Be- 
p.  197,  dtc.  Boulayt  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  rengarvu^  or  Announcement  of  an  important 
torn.  1.,  p.  404,  <fec.,  and  those  others  mention-  work  by  him,  by  O.  E.  Lessing,  (in  Ger- 
ed  by  Jo,  Alb,  Fahrienu,  Biblioth.  Lat.  medii  man),  1770.  Sehroeekh's  Kirchengesch., 
svi,  tom.  i.,  p.  670.  I  will  just  observe,  tom.  zziii.,  p.  507,  dec. ;  and  GieaeUr'a 
that  he  is  erroneously  called  arcMejri9CopU9j  Text-book  ot  Eecles.  Hist.,  translated  by 
instead  of  ardddiaeomut  in  WiUiam  of  Cutminghamt  vol.  ii.,  p.  102-111. — TV.] 
Pam,  Hist,  lib.  i.,  p.  10,  ed.  WattM.  But  (18)  [See,  for  the  real  opinion  of  Be 
I  suppose  it  is  a  mistake  of  the  pnnUr  and  garios,  note  (38)  in  this  obapter.*— TV.] 
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there  in  the  year  1059,  he  so  terrified  him,  that  Berengarius  requested  m 
formula  of  faith  to  he  prescribed  for  him,  which  being  accordingly  done  by 
Humbert,  Berengarius  subscribed  to  it  and  confirmed  it  with  an  oath.  In 
this  formula  he  declares,  that  he  believes  what  Nieolaus  and  the  council  re- 
quired to  be  believed,  namely,  **  that  the  bread  and  wine  afler  consecration 
are  not  only  a  sacrament,  but  also  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christy  and 
are  sensibly,  and  not  merely  sacramentally,  but  really  and  truly  handled 
by  the  hands  of  the  priests,  broken,  and  masticated  by  the  teeth  of  the  faith, 
ful."  This  opinion  however  was  too  monstrous  to  be  really  believed,  by 
such  a  man  as  Berengarius^  who  was  a  man  of  discernment  and  a  philoso* 
pher.  Therefore  when  he  returned  to  France,  relying  imdoubtedly  upon 
the  protection  of  his  patrons,  he  expressed  his  detestation  both  orally  and 
in  his  writings  of  what  he  had  professed  at  Rome,  and  defended  his  former 
sentiments.  Alexander  II.  indeed  admonished  him  in  a  friendly  letter  ta 
reform,  but  he  attempted  nothing  against  him ;  probably  because  he  per- 
ceived him  to  be  upheld  by  powerful  supporters.  Of  course  the  controversy 
was  protracted  many  years  in  various  publications,  and  the  number  of  Be^ 
rengarius*  followers  increased. 

§  16.  When  Crregory  VII.  was  raised  to  the  chair  of  SU  Peter^  that  pon- 
tiff to  whom  no  difficulty  seemed  insurmoimtable,  undertook  to  settle  thi» 
controversy  also ;  and  therefore  summoned  Berengarius  to  Rome  in  the 
year  1078.  This  new  judge  of  the  affair  manifested  an  extraordinary, 
and  considering  his  character,  a  wonderful  degree  of  moderation  and  gen- 
tleness.  He  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  Berengarius,  and  to  have 
yielded  rather  to  the  clamours  of  his  adversaries,  than  to  have  followed  his 
own  inclinations.  In  the  first  place,  in  a  council  held  near  the  close  of 
the  year,  he  allowed  the  accused  to  draw  up  a  new  formula  of  faith  for  him- 
self, and  to  abandon  the  old  formula  drawn  up  by  Humbert,  though  it  had 
been  sanctioned  by  Nicolaus  II.  and  by  a  council ;  for  Gregory  being  a  maa 
of  discernment,  undoubtedly  saw  the  absurdity  of  that  formula. (19)  ji?e* 
rengarius  therefore  now  professed  to  believe,  and  swore  that  he  would  ia 
future  believe  only,  '^  that  the  bread  of  the  altar  after  consecration  is  the 
real  body  of  Christ,  which  was  bom  of  the  virgin,  suffered  on  the  cross^ 
and  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father ;  and  that  the  wine  of  the  al- 
tar afler  consecration  is  the  real  blood  which  flowed  from  Christ's  side." 
But  what  was  satisfactory  to  the  pontiff,  did  not  satisfy  the  enemies  of  Be^ 
rengarius ;  for  they  maintained  that  the  formula  was  ambiguous,  (and  it 
really  was  so),  and  therefore  they  wished,  that  one  more  definite  might  be 
prescribed  for  him,  and  also  that  he  might  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  belief 
by  touching  red-hot  iron.  The  last  of  these,  the  pontiff  in  his  friendship 
for  the  accused  would  not  concede ;  to  the  first,  Uie  importunity  of  their 
demands  obliged  him  to  yield. 

§  17.  The  following  year  therefore,  A.D.  1079,  in  a  council  held  again 
at  Rome,  Berengarius  was  required  to  repeat,  subscribe,  and  swear  to  a 
third  formula,  which  was  milder  than  the  first  but  harsher  than  the  second. 
According  to  this,  he  professed  to  believe, ''  that  the  bread  and  wine,  by  the 
mysterious  rite  of  the  holy  prayer  and  the  words  of  our  Redeemer,  are 

(19)  I  wish  the  leaned  and  candid  to  ob-  here  tacitly  acknowledges,  that  a  Roman 

serve  here,  thai  Gregory  VII.,  than  whom  ponti£f  and  a  coancil  are  capable  of  erring, 

none  carried  the  prerogatiyes  of  the  pontifib  and  have  in  &ct  erred, 
farther  or  defended  them  more  stzenaously, 
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changed  in  their  substance,  into  the  real  and  proper  and  vivifying  flesh  and 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ ;"  and  he  also  added  to  what  he  had  professed  by  the 
second  foir^iula,  **  that  the  bread  and  wine  are,"  after  consecration,  "  the 
real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  not  only  by  a  sign  and  in  virtue  of  a  sacra- 
ment, but  in  their  essential  properties,  and  in  the  reality  of  their  substance*" 
When  he  had  made  this  profession,  the  pontiff  dismissed  him  to  his  own 
country  with  many  tokens  of  his  good  will.  But  as  soon  as  he  got  home, 
he  discarded  and  confuted  by  a  book  what  he  had  professed  at  Rome  in 
the  last  council.  Hence  Lanfranc^f  CruUmund^  and  perhaps  others,  violently 
attacked  him,  in  written  treatises ;  but  Gregory  VII.  neither  punished  his 
inconstancy,  nor  manifested  displeasure ;  which  is  evidence  that  the  pontiff 
was  satisfied  with  the  second  formula  or  that  which  Berengarius  himself 
drew  up,  and  that  he  disapproved  of  the  zeal  of  his  enemies,  who  obtruded 
upon  him  the  third  formula.(20) 

§  18.  BerengariuSf  influenced  undoubtedly  by  motives  of  prudence,  re- 
turned  no  answer  to  his  much  excited  opposers;  but  retiring  from  the 


(20)  These  statements  are  finely  illustra- 
ted and  supported,  by  a  writing  of  Berenga- 
rius himself,  which  idm.  Martene  has  pre- 
sented to  the  public  in  his  Thesaurus  Anec- 
dotor.,  torn.  !▼•»  p.  99-109.  From  this  tract 
it  appears :  (I.)  That  Gregory  VII.  had  great 
ana  sincere  friendship  for  Berengarius.  (II.) 
That  in  general,  he  believed  with  Berenga- 
rius respecting  the  eucharist ;  or  at  least, 
thought  we  ought  to  abide  by  the  words  of 
Holy  Writ,  and  not  too  curiously  inquire  after 
and  define  the  mode  of  Christ's  presence. 
For  thus  Gregory  (p.  108)  addressed  Be- 
rengarixiSt  just  before  the  last  council :  "  I 
ceruinly  have  no  doubt  that  your  views  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  are  correct  and  agree- 
able to  the  Scriptures ;  yet  because  it  is  my 
custom  to  recur  on  important  subjects,  dec. 
— ^I  have  enjoined  upon  a  friend  who  is  a 

religious  man to  obtain  firom  St.  Ma- 

ry,  that  she  would  through  him  vouchsafe 
not  to  conceal  from  me,  but  expressly  in- 
struct me,  what  course  I  should  take  in  the 
business  before  me  relating  to  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  that  I  may  persevere  in  it  immove- 
aUy."  Gregory  therefore  was  inclined  to 
the  opinion  of  Berengariuty  but  yet  had 
some  doubts ;  and  for  that  reason  he  con- 
sulted St.  Mary  through  a  friend,  to  know 
what  judgment  he  oug:ht  to  form  respecting 
the  eucharistieal  (question.  And  what  was 
her  response  1  His  friend  (be  says)  **  learn- 
ed from  St.  Mary  and  reported  to  me,  that 
no  inquiries  were  to  be  made  and  nothing  to 
be  held,  respecting  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
beyond  what  the  authentic  Scriptures  con- 
tain; Bfi^nst  which  Berengarius  held  no- 
thing. This  I  wished  to  state  to  you,  that 
jrour  confidence  in  us  might  be  more  secure, 
and  your  anticipations  more  pleasinff.*'  This 
therefore  was  Gregory's  belief,  and  this  he 
supposed  01  pretended  he  had  received  from 


the  holy  virgin  herself,  that  we  should  sim- 
ply hold  w&t  the  sacred  volume  teaches, 
that  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
exhibited  in  the  sacred  supper,  but  should 
not  dispute  about  the  manner  of  it.  (III.) 
It  appears  from  this  writing,  that  Gregory 
was  forced  by  the  enemies  of  Berengarius^ 
who  pressed  the  thinff  beyond  measure,  to 
allow  another  formula  to  be  prescribed  to 
Berengarius  in  another  council.  "  He  was 
constrained,"  says  Berengarius^  "by  the 
importunity  of  the  bnfibon — ^not  bishop— of 
Padua,  and  of  the  antichrist — not  bishop  of 
Pisa, — to  permit  the  calumniators  of  the 
truth  in  the  last  Quadragesimal  council  to 
alter  the  writing  sanctioned  by  them  in  the 
former  council."  (IV.)  It  is  hence  mani- 
fest, why  Gregory  attempted  nothing  further 
against  Berengarius,  notwithstanding  he  vi- 
olated his  faith  publicly  plighted  in  the  latter 
council,  and  wrote  a^nst  the  formula  which 
he  had  confirmed  with  an  oath.  For  Greg- 
ory himself  disagreed  with  the  authors  of 
this  formula,  and  deemed  it  sufiicient,if  a 
person  would  confess  with  Berengarius,  that 
the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  ex- 
hibited in  the  sacred  supper.  He  therefore 
suffered  his  adversaries  to  murmur,  to  write, 
and  to  confute  the  man  whom  he  esteemed 
and  agreed  with  ;  kept  silence  himself,  and 
woula  not  allow  Berengarius  to  be  fi]^her 
molested.  Moreover,  in  the  book  from 
which  I  have  made  these  extracts,  Beren- 
garius most  humbly  begs  God  to  forgive  the 
sin  he  committed  at  lG)me ;  and  acknowl- 
edges, that  through  fear  of  death,  he  assent- 
ed to  the  proposed  formula  and  accused 
himself  of  error,  contrary  to  his  real  belief. 
"  God  Almighty,"  says  he,  **  the  fountam  of 
all  mercy,  have  compassion  on  one  who  con- 
fesses so  great  a  sacrilege." 
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world  he  repaired  to  the  island  of  St*  Cosine  near  Tours,  and  there  led  a 
solitary  life  in  prayer,  fasting,  and  other  devotional  c^xercises,  'till  the  year 
1088,  when  he  died,  leaving  a  high  reputation  for  sanctity,  and  numerous 
followers.  (21)  In  this  retreat,  he  seems  to  have  aimed  to  atone  for  the 
crime,  of  which  he  confessed  and  deeply  lamented  the  commission  before 
the  last  council  at  Rome,  when  he  professed  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience  what  he  regarded  as  erroneous.  doctrine,(22)  As  to  his 
reed  opinions,  learned  men  are  not  agreed ;  but  whoever  will  candidly  ex- 
amine his  writings  that  yet  remain,  will  readily  see,  that  he  was  one  of 
those  who  consider  the  bread  and  wine  to  be  signs  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ;  although  he  expressed  himself  variously,  and  concealed  his 
views  under  ambiguous  phraseology«(23.)     Nor  have  those  writers  any 


(21)  The  canons  of  Tours  still  celebrate 
reli^ously  his  memory.  For  they  annually, 
on  the  third  day  of  Easter,  repair  to  his 
tomb  on  the  island  of  St.  Cosme,  and  there 
solemnly  repeat  certain  prayers.  See  Mo- 
leon^  Voyages  Liturgiques,  p.  130.  [And 
MainUorif  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.,  torn, 
ix.,  Pref.  ^  68.— Tr.] 

(22)  None  will  doubt  this,  after  reading 
his  tract  published  by  Eim,  MarUne,  The- 
saur.  Anecdotor.,  tom.  vi.,  p.  109. 

(23)  Some  writers  in  the  Romish  church, 
as  MabiUon  and  others,  and  some  also  in  our 
own,  suppose  that  Berengarita  merely  de- 
nied what  is  called  trantvhatantiation^  while 
he  admitted  the  real  presence  of  Christ^s 
body  and  blood.  And  whoe?er  inspects 
only  the  formula  which  he  approved  in  the 
first  Roman  council  under  Gregory  VII., 
«nd  which  he  never  after  rejected,  and  does 
not  compare  his  other  writing  with  it,  may 
be  easily  led  to  believe  so.  dxA  the  writers 
of  the  reformed  church,  Jac.  Basnage,  UmH- 
er,  and  nearly  all  others,  maintain  that  Be- 
rengarius*  opinion  was  th«Mme  that  Calvin 
afterwards  held.  With  these  I  have  united, 
after  carefuUy  perusinf  his  epistle  to  Almanr 
mUf  in  MarUne^s  Thesaurus,  tom.  iv.,  p. 
109.  «'  Constat,*'  says  he,  "  verum  Christi 
corpus  in  ipsa  mensa  proponi,  sed  sjnrUual- 
iter  vnteriori  homni  verumj  in  ea  Christi 
tsorpus  ab  his  duntazat,  qui  Christi  membra 
vunt,  incorruptum,  intaminatum  inattritum- 
^ue  sjnritualUer  manducariJ'^  This  is  so 
xlear  that  an  objection  can  scarcely  if  at  all, 
l>e  raised  against  it.  Yet  Berengarviu  often 
vsed  ambiguous  terms  and  phrases,  in  order 
to  elude  his  enemies.  —  [Since  Dr.  Mo- 
sheim^s  death,  the  manuscript  of  Berenga- 
rms^  reply  to  Lanfranc,  has  been  discovered 
in  the  library  of  Wolfenbuttle ;  and  a  large 
part  of  it  has  been  presented  to  the  public 
in  extracts,  by  G.  B.  Lesnngi  (Gregorius 
Turonensis,  oder  Ankundigung  eines  wich- 
tigen  Weriies  desselben,  d^.,  Brunsw., 
1770,  4to).    From  this  work,  it  is  said  to 


appear  beyond  all  controversy,  that  Bertri' 
gariuM  only  denied  tratuubstanHaiion,  or  the 
transmutation  of  the  stibetance  of  the  bread 
and  wine  into  the  subetance  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood,  while  yet  he  admitted  the  real 
pretence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  as  being 
superadded  to  the  bread  and  wine,  in  and 
by  their  consecration.  See  Schroeckh^  Kir- 
chengesch.,  tom.  zxiii.,  p.  534,  dec.  And 
Muenseher^s  Elements  of  Dogmatic  Histo- 
ry, ^  243,  p.  118,  ed.  N.  Haven,  1830. 
And  this  accords  exactly  with  the  statement 
of  Guitmundt  one  of  JSerengarius*  antago- 
nists, as  quoted  by  MahUUm^  (de  Berenga- 
riOt  ejusque  hsreseos  ortu,  dec,  in  his  Prof, 
ad  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.,  tom.  ix.,  p. 
xxiii).  Speaking  of  the  followers  of  Beren* 
garms^  GuUmund  says:  **A11  the  Beren- 
gaiians  indeed  agree  in  this,  that  the  bread 
and  wine,  are  not  changed  in  their  essence  : 
but  I  was  able  to  draw  from  some  of  them, 
that  they  differ  amonff  themselves  much ; 
for  some  of  them  say,  ttiat  nothing  whatever 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  are  in  the 
sacraments,  but  that  these  are  only  shadows 
and  figures  [of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ] ;  but  others,  yielding  to  the  solid 
arguments  of  the  church,  yet  not  receding 
from  their  folly,  that  they  may  seem  to  be 
with  us  in  a  sort,  say  that  the  bodv  and 
blood  of  the  Lord  are  in  reality,  though  cov- 
ertly contained  there,  (re  vera,  sed  latentet 
contineri),  and  in  order  that  they  may  be  re- 
ceived, they  are  somehow,  so  to  speak,  tm^ 
panated  (impanari).  And  this  more  subtiU 
opinion,  th^  say,  is  that  of  Berengarius 
himself  y — aerengwrius  therefore  was  a  Zm- 
theran,  or  like  Luther  he  held  the  doctrine 
of  consubstantiation. — It  may  be  added,  that 
the  newly-discovered  manuscript  of  Berenr 
garius  tlurows  light  on  various  parts  of  his 
history  and  of  the  proceedings  against  him. 
In  particular  it  shows  that  Lanfranc  attacked 
him  and  was  answered  by  him,  at  a  much 
e|rlier  period  than  Dr.  Mosknm  states  in 
the  text,  ^  17.— 2V.] 
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aolid  proof  to  urge,  who  contend  that  he  receded  from  this  opinion  before 
his  death.(24) 

§  19.  In  Prance  about  the  year  1028,  a  great  contest  arose  about  a  lit- 
tie  thing.  The  priests  and  monks  of  Limoges  disputed,  whether  Martial 
the  first  bishop  of  Limoges,  ought  in  the  public  prayers  to  be  classed  amon^ 
the  apostles  or  among  the  confessors,     Jordan  the  bishop  of  Limoges,  would 


(24)  It  is  weQ  known,  that  the  historians 
of  the  Romish  community  endeayour  to  per- 
Miade  us,  that  Berenganus  before  his  death 
gave  up  the  doctrine  which  he  had  for  so 
many  years  strenuously  defended,  and  adopt- 
ed that  of  the  Romish  church.  But  the  only 
wooiii  that  they  have  of  the  fact,  are  these  : 
First ;  in  the  council  of  Bourdeaux  A-D. 
1060,  it  is  said  '*  he  gave  an  account  of  his 
faith."  And  further;  some  ancient  writers 
speak  favourahly  of  his  penitence,  and  say 
that  he  died  in  the  Catholic  faith.  But 
these  tigunoents  amount  to  nothing.  Be- 
rengarius  adhered  to  that  formula  which  he 
adopted  in  the  former  council  at  Rome  un- 
der Gregory,  and  which  the  pontiff  judged 
to  he  sufficient ;  and  they  who  heard  it  read 
but  did  not  examine  its  import,  looking  only 
at  the  words  and  their  natural  import,  might 
easily  beUeye,  that  between  hia  opinion  and 
the  common  belief  of  the  church  there  was 
no  difference.  And  in  this  conclusion  they 
would  be  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  the 
pontiff,  who,  though  he  knew  Berengarm* 
to  have  renounced  and  opposed  the  formula 
which  he  had  approved  in  the  latter  Roman 
council,  yet  tooK  no  measures  against  him, 
and  thus  [apparently]  absolved  him  from  all 
enor  and  blame.  To  these  considerations, 
another  of  still  greater  weight  may  be  added ; 
namely,  that  the  belief  of  the  Romish  church 
itself  respecting  the  sacred  sapper,  vras  not 
in  that  age  definitely  established,  as  the  three 
formulas  of  Berenganus  evince  beyond  all 
controversy,  for  they  most  manifestly  disa- 
gree not  in  words  only  but  in  import.  Ni- 
ccloM*  II.  and  his  council  decided,  that  the 
first  formula  which  cardinal  Humbert  drew 
up,  was  sound  and  contained  the  true  doc- 
trine of  the  church.  But  this  was  rejected 
and  deemed  too  crude  and  erroneous,  not 
only  by  Gregory  but  also  by  his  two  coun- 
cils that  tried  the  cause.  For  if  the  pontiff 
and  his  councils  had  believed  that  this  for- 
mula expressed  the  true  sense  of  the  church, 
they  would  never  have  suffered  another  to 
be  substituted  for  it.  The  pontiff  himself, 
as  we  have  seen,  supposed  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  sacred  supper  was  not  to  be  explained 
too  minutely,  but  that  dismissing  all  ques- 
tions as  to  the  mode  tff  Christ's  presence, 
the  words  of  the  sacred  volume  were  simply 
to  be  sdhered  to  ;  and  as  Berengarius  had 
done  this  in  his  formula,  the  pontiff  pro- 


nounced him  no  offender.     But  the  last 
council  departed  from  the  opinion  of  the 
pontiff;   and  the  pontiff,  though  reluctant, 
suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  over  to  the 
opinion  of  the  council.     Hence  the  third  for^ 
mula,  disagreeing  with  both  the  former  ones. 
We  may  here  drop  the  passing  remark,  that 
in  this  controversy  a  council  was  superior 
to  the  pontiff,  and  the  resolute  (rregory  him- 
self, who  would  yield  to  no  one  else,  yield* 
ed  to  the  council.     Berengariut  escaping 
from  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  adhered  to 
his  own  formula  which  had  met  the  appro- 
bation of  the  pontiff,  and  publicly  assailed 
and  condemned  the  third  formula  or  that  of 
the  latter  council.     And  he  did  this,  with 
the  pontiff's  knowledge  and  silent  consent. 
Now  what  could  be  inferred  from  all  this^ 
but  that  Berengariutj  thouflh  he  resisted  the 
decree  of  the  latter  council,  yet  held  to  the 
opinion  of  the  pontiff  and  the  church  1 — In 
this  history  of  we  Berengarian  controversyt 
so  memorable  for  various  reasons,  I  have  ex- 
amined the  ancient  documents  of  it  that  are 
extant,  (for  all  of  them  are  not  extant),  and 
have  called  in  the  aid  of  those  learned  men 
who  have  treated  most  copiously  and  accu- 
rately of  this  contest.     Fjrst,  the  very  rare 
woriL  of  Francis  de  Roye^  published  at  An- 
gers, 1656,  4to,  under  the  title :  Ad  Can. 
ego  Berengarius  41,  de  consecrat.  distinct. 
2,  ubi  vita,  hnresis  et  posnitentia  Berengarii 
Andegavensis  Archidiaconi  et  ad  Joseph! 
locum  de  Christo.    Next,  I  have  consulted 
Jo  Mabillon,  Prefat.  ad  tom.  ix.,  Acta  Sane- 
tor,  ord.  Bened.,  or  sccul.  vi.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  iy., 
&c.,  and  his  Diss,  de  multiplici  damnatione> 
fidei  professtone  et  relapeu  ;  vvhich  is  in  hie 
Analects  veteris  avi,  tom.  ii.,  p.  466.     Cos, 
Egasse  de  Boulay,  Historia  Acad.  Paris., 
tom.  i.,  p.  404,  &c.     Franc.  Pagi,  Brevi- 
arium  Romanor.   Pontif.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  452. 
Among  the  reformed  divines,  Jac.  Usher, 
de  successione  ecclesiar.  Christianar.  in  Oc- 
cidente,  cap.  vii.,  sec.  xxiv.,   p.  196,  dse. 
Jac.  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Eglises  Reform^es, 
tom.  i.,  p.  105,  and  Histoire  de  TEglise, 
tom.  ii.,  p.  1391.     Castm.    Oudiny  Diss, 
de  doctrina  et   scriptis  Berengarii,  in  hit 
Comment,  de  scriptor.  ecclesiast.,  tom.  ii.» 
p.  694.     Partiality  prevails,  I  fear,  among 
them  all,  but  especially  among  the  writers  of 
the  Romish  church. 
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have  him  be  denominated  a  conftssor ;  but  Hugo  abbot  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Martial,  insisted  on  his  being  called  an  apostle,  and  he  pronounced 
the  adherents  of  the  bishop  to  be  EMoniteSf  that  is,  the  worst  of  heretics. 
This  controversy  was  first  taken  up  in  the  council  of  Poictiers,  and  tl»&n 
A.D.  1024  in  that  of  Paris.  Their  decision  was,  that  Martial  was  to  be 
honoured  with  the  appellation  of  an  apostle ;  and  that  those  who  judged 
difierently,  were  to  be  compared  with  the  Ebionites,  who  denied  that  there 
were  any  more  than  twelve  apostles.  The  Ebionites,  it  may  be  noted,  in 
order  to  exclude  St.  Paul  from  the  number  of  apostles,  would  not  allow  of 
but  twelve  apostles.  But  this  decision  of  the  council,  inflamed  rather  than 
calmed  the  feelings  of  the  disputants ;  and  the  silly  controversy  spread  over 
all  France.  Tlie  affair  being  carried  before  the  pontiff  John  XIX.,  he  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  Jord4m  and  the  other  bishops  of  France,  decided  in 
favour  of  the  monks,  and  pronounced  Martial  deserving  of  the  title  and  the 
honours  of  an  aposUe.  Therefore,  first  in  the  council  at  Limoges  A.D. 
1039,  Jordan  yielded  to  the  pleasure  of  the  pontiff;  and  next,  A.D.  1081, 
in  a  council  of  the  whole  province  of  Bourges,  Martial  was  solemnly  en. 
rolled  in  the  order  of  apostles  ;  and  lastly,  in  a  very  full  council  at  Limo- 
ges  the  same  year,  the  controversy  was  terminated,  and  the  prayers  inhon- 
our  of  Martial  the  apostle  as  consecrated  by  the  pontiff,  were  publicly  fe- 
cited.(25)  Those  who  contended  for  the  apostleship  of  Martial^  assumed 
that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  of  Christ ;  and  thence  they  inferred, 
that  he  was  entitled  to  the  rank  of  an  apostle,  upon  the  same  ground  as 
Paul  and  Bamabua  were.  ^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY  OF  CEREMONIES  AND   RITES. 

^  I.  Use  of  the  Roman  Liturgy  extended. — ^  2.  Worship  in  a  Foreign  Tongoe.— ^  3.  Re- 
building  and  Adorning  the  Churches. 

§  I.  T&E  forms  of  public  worship  used  at  Rome,  had  not  yet  been  re. 
ceived  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  In  this  age  therefore,  the  pontiffs, 
who  regarded  all  disagreement  in  rites  as  adverse  to  their  authority,  took 
great  pains  to  have  the  Romish  forms  every  where  adopted  and  all  others 
excluded.  In  this  a^ir  again,  the  diligence  of  Gregory  VII.,  as  his  letters 
show,  was  very  conspicuous.     No  people  of  Europe  had  more  resolutely 

(26)  See  BoMkey,  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  766,  dec.  Of  the  first  author  of 
torn,  i.,  p.  372,401.  Jac.  Longuewd,  His-  this  strife,  Ademar  a  monk  of  Chabanois, 
toire  del'Eglise  Gallicane,  tom.Tii.,  p.  188,  Jo.  MabiUon  gives  an  account  in  his  An- 
189,  231,  £c.  The  Benedictine  monks,  in  nales  ord.  S.  Bened.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  348,  dec, 
their  GaUia  Christiana,  torn,  ii.,  Append,  and  in  the  appendix  to  the  Tolome,  he  sub- 
documentor.,  p.  162,  have  published  Jor-  joins  the  epistle  of  .^tfdtiuir  in  support  of  the 
d0n*9  letter  to  the  pope  Benedict  VIII.  apostleship  of  Martial.  The  Benedictine 
•tleship  of  Martial.    The  Acts  monks  have  also  given  an  account  of  this 


;  the  councils  of  Bourges  and  Limoges  re-    man,  in  their  Histoire  Litterairo  de  la  FVuice, 
■pectinff  this  controversy,  are  published  by    tom.  vii.,  p.  301. 
PkU.  LMif  Biblioth.  nova  Manuscriptor., 
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and  perseveringly  opposed  the  wishes  of  the  pontiffi  in  this  matter  than  the 
Spaniards,  for  no  means  could  induce  them  to  part  with  their  ancient  litur* 
gy,  which  was  called  Moxarabie  or  Goihic,{l)  and  to  adopt  that  of  Rome. 
Alexander  II.  indeed  in  the  year  1068,  had  prevailed  with  the  people  of 
Aragon  not  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  the  Romish  mode  of  worship  ;(2) 
and  the  Catalonians  no  longer  resisted.  But  the  glory  of  having  perfected 
this  work,  was  reserved  for  Gregory  VII.  He  did  not  cease  to  press  the 
•uhject  upon  SancHus  and  Alphanso  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  till 
they  consented  that  the  Gothic  rites  should  he  aboh'shed  and  the  Roman 
be  received.  Sanctius  first  complied ;  AlpJunuo  followed  his  example  in 
the  year  1080.  In  Castile,  the  nobles  thought  this  contest  ought  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  sword.  Accordingly  two  champions  were  chosen  who  were 
to  contend  in  single  combat,  the  one  fighting  for  the  Roman  liturgy,  and 
the  other  for  the  Gothic.  The  Grothic  champion  conquered.  After  this 
they  concluded  to  submit  it  to  the  decision  by  fire.  Both  liturgies,  the  Ro- 
man and  the  Gothic,  were  now  thrown  into  a  fire.  The  Roman  was  con- 
aumed  in  the  flames ;  the  Gothic  remained  uninjured.  Yet  this  double  vic- 
tory could  not  save  the  Gothic  liturgy ;  the  authority  of  the  pontiff*  and 
the  pleasure  of  ConsUtntia  the  queen  who  controlled  Alphoruo  the  king,  had 
.greater  weight  and  turned  the  scale.  (3) 

§  2.  This  zeal  of  the  Roman  pontifils  may  admit  some  kind  of  apology ;  but 
Clot  so  their  prohibiting  each  nation  from  worshipping  God  in  its  own  ver- 
nacular tongue.  Wh3e  the  Latin  language  was  spoken  among  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  West,  or  at  least  was  understood  by  most  people,  little  could 
be  objected  to  the  use  of  this  language  in  the  pubhc  assemblies  for  Christian 
worship.  But  when  the  Roman  language,  with  the  Roman  dominion,  had 
been  gradually  subverted  and  become  extinct,  it  was  most  just  and  reason- 
able, that  each  nation  should  use  its  own  language  in  their  worship.  But 
this  privilege  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  pontifis  of  this  and  the  follow- 
ing  centuries,  for  they  decided  that  the  Latin  language  should  be  retained 
though  unknown  to  the  people  at  large. (4)  Different  persons  assign  differ- 
ent reasons  for  this  decision,  and  some  have  fabricated  such  as  were  quite 
•&r  fetched.  But  the  principal  reason  doubtless  was,  an  excessive  venera- 
tion for  what  is  ancient.  And  the  Oriental  Christians  have  fidlen  into  the 
same  fault,  of  excessive  love  of  antiquity ;  for  public  worship  is  still  per- 

(1)  See  Jo.  MoMUon^  de  Liturffia  Galli-  scripturis  et  sacris  vemacvilis,  published  with 
caaa,  lib.  i.,  cap.  ii.,  p.  10.  Jo.  Sona^  Re-  enlargement  by  Henry  YniarUm^  London, 
mm  Liturdcar.  lib.  i.,  cap.  xi.,  Opp.,  p.  220.  .  1690,  4to.  [Yet  we  find  in  the  canoni  of 
Tetr.  It  Brun^  explication  dee  ceremonies  Aelfric  king  of  England,  about  A.D.  1050, 
de  la  Messe,  torn,  ii.,  Diss,  t.,  p.  272,  [and  (in  Hardmn^a  Concilia,  torn,  vi.,  pt.  i.,  p. 
litnrgia  antiqoa,  Hispanica,  Gothica,  Isi-  982,  Can.  23),  that  the  priests  were  reqni- 
doriana,  Mozarabica,  dec.,  torn,  i.,  Rome,  red  on  Sandays  and  other  mass  days,  to  ez- 
1746,  fol.,  as  also  Jok.  Piam  Tractatus  his-  plain  the  lessons  from  the  ffospels  in  the  Eng- 
torico-chronolog.  de  variis  Ticissitudinibas  lish  language,  and  to  teach  the  people  to  re- 
officii  Mosarabici  seculo  xi.,  c.  6. — Sehl.  peat  memoriter  and  to  understand,  the 
Also  Aug.  KrazeVt  de  Liturgiis,  p.  70,  dec.,  Lord^s  prayer  and  the  apostles'  creed  in  the 
Augsb.,  1786,  8vo. — Tr.}  same  language.    "  Presbyter  etiam,  sen  mis- 

(2)  Peter  de  Marco,  Histoire  de  Bean,  salis  saceidos,  in  diebus  Solis,  et  Missalibas, 
lib.  ii.,  cap.  ix.  evangelii  ejus  intetlectum  popnlo  dicet  An^ 

(3)  Bona,  1.  c,  p.  216.  Le  Brun,  1.  glice,etipsorumet\tmPaierno8terei  Credo 
c,  p.  292,  dec.  Jo.  de  Ferrerae,  Histoire  toties  quoties  poterit  ad  eos  instruendos  ad- 
de  rEspagne,  torn,  iii.,  p.  287,  241,  246.  hibere,  et  ut  symbolum  fidei  memoriter  dis- 
^Krazer,  1.  c,  p.  76.^- TV.]  cant,  Christianamque  saam  teneant  oonfee* 

(4)  Jac.  Ueker,  Historia  dogmatica  de  sionem." — Sehl.} 
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fytmed  by  the  Egjrptians  in  the  ancient  Coptic,  by  the  Jacobites  and  Nes- 
torians  in  Syriac,and  by  the  Abyssinians  in  the  ancient  Ediiopic,  notwith. 
standing  all  these  languages  have  long  since  become  obsolete,  and  gone  out 
of  popular  U8e.(6) 

9  3.  Of  the  other  things  enjoined  or  voluntarily  assumed  in  this  age  an« 
der  the  name  of  religious  acts,  the  rites  added  in  the  worship  of  the  saints^ 
relics,  and  images,  Uie  pilgrimages,  and  various  other  things  of  the  kind, 
it  would  be  tedious  to  go  into  detail.  I  will  therefore  only  state  here,  that 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  this  century,  all  the  nations  of  Burope  were  very 
much  occupied  in  rebuilding,  repairing,  and  adorning  their  churches.(6)' 
Nor  will  this  surprise  us,  if  we  recollect  the  panic  dread  of  the  impending 
final  judgment  and  of  the  end  of  all  things,  which  spread  throughout  Eu- 
rope in  the  preceding  century.  For  this  panic,  among  other  effects  led 
to  neglect  the  repair  of  the  churches  and  sacred  edifices,  as  being  soon  to 
become  useless  and  perish  in  the  wreck  of  all  things ;  so  that  they  either 
actually  fell  to  the  ground,  or  became  greatly  decayed.  But  this  panic  be- 
ing past,  they  every  where  set  about  rebuilding  and  repairing  the  churches^ 
and  vast  sums  were  expended  on  this  object. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HIStOST  OP  THE  SBCTS  AND  HfiAESIBS. 

4  1.  Ancient  Sects.  The  ManichaBane.— 4  2.  The  Pauliciane  in  Europe.— ^  8.  The  Man-^ 
icheans  of  Orleans  seem  to  have  heen  Mystics. — f  4.  So  likewise  others.— 4  6*  The 
Contest  with  Roscelin. 

Jl.  The  condition  of  the  ancient  sects,  particularly  of  the  Nestorian» 
Monophysites  who  were  subject  to  the  Mohammedans  in  Asia  and 
Egypt,  was  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  century,  not  perfectly 
happy  and  exempt  from  all  evils,  nor  absolutely  wretched  and  miserable* 
But  die  Manichseans  or  Paulicians,  whom  the  Grreek  emperors  had  trans- 
ported from  the  provinces  of  the  East  to  Bulgaria  and  Thrace,  were  in  al- 
most perpetual  conflicts  with  the  Greeks.  The  Greek  writers  throw  all 
the  blame  on  the  Manichseans ;  whom  they  represent  as  turbulent,  perfidi^ 
ous,  always  ready  for  war,  and  inimical  to  the  empire.(l)  But  there  are 
many  reasons,  which  nearly  compel  us  to  believe  that  the  Greek  bishops- 
and  priests,  and  by  their  instigation  the  emperors,  gave  much  trouble  and 
vexation  to  this  people,  alienating  their  feelings  by  punishments,  banishment, 
confiscation  of  their  property,  and  other  vexations.  The  emperor  AlexL 
U8  Comnenus,  being  a  man  of  learning,  and  perceiving  that  the  Manichseans 
could  not  easily  be  subdued  by  force,  determined  to  try  the  efi[ect  of  dis- 

(6)  See  Eu$ebitu  Renaudot,  Diss.  <3e  Li-  proachedf  there  was,  almost  the  world  over, 

tmgiarmn  Oriental,  origine  et  Antiquitate,  hut  especially  in  Italy  and  Frvioe,  a  general 

cup.  tI,  p.  40,  dec.  repairing  of  the  churches." 

(6)  Olaber  Rtdidpkiu,  Histor.,  lib.  iii.,        (1)  See  Anna  Comnena,  Alexisdoe  lib. 

eap.  iv.,  in  Duchesne's  Scriptores  Francici,  ▼.,  p.  105 ;  lib.  ▼!.,  p.  124,  126,  145,  and: 

torn,  if.,  p.  217.     "As  the  year  1003  ap-  in  other  passagee. 
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0U9Bion  and  arguments ;  and  ther^re  spent  whole  da3r8  at  Philippopolis 
in  disputing  with  them.  Not  a  few  of  them,  gave  up  to  this  august  dispu* 
tant  and  his  associates  ;  nor  was  thk  strange^  for  he  employed  not  only 
arguments  but  also  rewards  and  punishments.  Those  who  retracted  their 
errors  and  consented  to  embrace  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  were  reward- 
ed with  rich  presents,  honours,  privileges,  lands,  and  houses ;  but  those 
who  resisted,  were  condenmed  to  perpetual  imprisonment.(2) 

4  2.  From  Bulgaria  and  Thrace  some  of  this  sect,  either  from  zeal  to 
extend  their  religion  or  from  weariness  of  Grecian  persecutions,  removed 
first  into  Italy  and  then  into  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  there  gradually 
collected  numerous  congregaticms,  with  which  the  Roman  pontiffs  after, 
wards  waged  bloody  wars.(3)  At  what  time  the  migration  of  the  Pauli- 
cians  into  Europe  commenced,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  But  this  is  well 
attested,  that  as  early  as  the  middle  of  this  century,  they  were  numerous  in 
Lombardy  and  Insubria,  and  especially  in  Milan :  nor  is  it  less  certain,  that 
persons  d  this  sect  stn^ed  about  in  France,  Germany,  and  other  countries, 
and  by  their  great  appearance  of  sanctity  captivated  no  small  number  of 
the  common  people.  In  Italy,  they  were  called  Paterird  and  Caiharij  or 
rather  Gazari;  the  last  of  which  names,  altered  so  as  to  suit  the  genius  of 
their  language,  was  adopted  by  the  Germans.  (4)  In  France,  £ey  were 
called  AUigenses  [Albigeais]  from  the  town  Alln.{5)   They  were  also  called 


(2)  Annn  Comnena  (Alexiad.  lib.  xiv.,  p. 
357,  6ui.)  is  very  full  in  her  account  and  eu- 
logy of  tlua  holy  wax  of  her  father  against  the 
PaaliciaQB. 

(3)  See  Lud,  Ant.  MurtOari,  Antiqq.  Ital. 
medii  »vi,  torn,  t.,  p.  88,  ^.  PkU.  Lim' 
lorch,  Historia  inquisitionia,  p.  81.  Thorn. 
Aug.  Richim,  Diss,  de  Catharis ;  prefixed 
to  Bemh.  MoTUta'*  Summa  contra  Catfaa- 
ro8,  p.  zvii.,  xviii.,  and  others :  not  to  men- 
tion Glaber  SodiUplms,  Historia,  lib.  iii.,  c. 
viii.  Matih.  Paria,  and  other  ancient  wri- 
tora.  Some  of  the  Italians,  among  whom  is 
Sichim,  wish  to  deny,  that  this  sect  was  prop- 
agated from  Italy  into  other  parts  of  Europe, 
and  would  persuade  us  rather,  that  the  Paul- 
icians  came  into  Italy  from  France.  Por 
they  would  consider  it  a  disgrace  to  their 
country,  to  have  been  the  first  in  Europe 
that  fostered  so  absurd  and  impious  a  sect. 
These  are  countenanced  by  Peter  de  Marco, 
a  Frenchman,  who  supposes  (in  his  Histoire 
de  Beam,  liv.  Tiii.,  cap.  ziv.,  p.  728),  that 


From  the  same  Codex  Tolosanus,  we  leartt^ 
that  the  Paulicians  of  Gaul  who  were  called 
Albigctnaes,  had  no  bishope  to  consecrate 
their  presbyters  whom  they  catted  Aneiani, 
ao  that  8u<^  of  the  French  as  wished  to  be- 
come presbyters,  had  to  go  into  Italy  to  ob^ 
tain  regular  consecration. 

(4)  Of  the  name  Patermi  given  to  this 
sect  in  Italy,  we  have  already  spoken,  note 
(23),  p.  166.  That  the  name  Catkari  was 
the  same  as  Gazarit  I  have  shown  in  an- 
other work,  Historia  Ord.  Apostolor.,  p.  867^ 
6lc.  The  name  Oazaria  was  given  in  that 
age  to  the  country  now  called  the  Letter 
Tartary,  [or  Crim  Tarteny,  the  Crimea.'^ 
But  the  derivation  of  Cathari  from  GatoriOr 
a  distant  region  and  then  little  known,  ia  by 
many  deemed  less  probable,  than  from  the 
Greek  Ko&apol,  the  jmre.  So  also  the  der- 
ivation of  the  German  Ketzet  (heretic) 
from  (xaxari  or  Chaawri,  is  by  no  means 
universally  admitted.  See  A.  Neander^t 
Heilige  Bemhard,  p.  314,  dtc.     8ehroeckh*9 


when  the  French  were  reluming  from  the    Kixchengesch.,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  850,  &c. ;  and 


crusades  in  Palestine,  as  they  passed  through 
Bulgaria,  some  Paulicians  jomed  them,  and 
thus  first  migrated  to  France.  But  De  Mar- 
ea  brings  no  proof  of  his  supposition ;  and  on 
the  contrary,  it  appears  from  the  Records  of 
the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse  published  by 
lAtnborch^  and  from  other  documents,  that 
the  Paulicians  first  settled  in  Sicily,  Lom- 
bardy, Milan,  and  Liguria,  and  from  thence 
sent  their  teachers  and  missionaries  into 
France.  See  the  Codex  Tolosanus,  p.  13, 
14,  32,  68,  69,  and  in  many  other  lOaces. 
Vol.  II.— C  c 


Gieeeler*s  Text-book,  by  Cunningham,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  368,  note  6.-~Tr.] 

(5)  That  the  PauHcian*  in  France,  weto 
called  AUngenses,  and  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Waldensee  and  other  here- 
tics, is  most  manifest  from  the  Records  of 
the  Inquisition  at  Toulouse.  And  they  were 
called  AUngenses,  because  they  were  con- 
demned in  a  council  held  A.D.  1 176  at  Atii 
{AUfigeay,  a  town  of  Aquitain.  See  Chatel, 
Memoirea  de  THistoire  de  Languedoc,  p. 
806,  dec.    They  therefore  misjudge,  who 
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Bulgarians^  particularly  in  France,  because  they  came  formerly  from  Bui- 
garia  where  the  patriarch  of  the  sect  resided ;  also  PubHcam^  a  corruption 
of  PauUdarU;  and  Bom  HominUy  [Bos  Homas^  Good  JIfen],  and  by  other 
appellations.(6) 

\  3.  The  first  congregation  of  this  sect  in  Burope,  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  at  Orleans  in  France  A.D.  1017,  in  the  reign  of  king  RoberL 
An  Italian  woman  is  stated  to  have  been  its  founder  and  teacher.  Its  head 
men  were  ten  canons  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Orleans,  all  em- 
inent  for  their  learning  and  piety,  but  especially  two  of  them  Lisoius  and 
Stephen ;  the  congregation  was  composed  of  numerous  citizens,  and  not 
of  the  lowest  rank  and  condition.  The  impious  doctrines  maintained  by 
those  canons,  being  made  known  by  Heriheri  a  priest  to  Arifagtiu  a  Nor* 
man  nobleman,  king  Robert  assembled  a  council  at  Orleans  and  left  no 
means  untried  to  bring  them  to  a  better  mind.  But  nothing  could  induce 
them  to  give  up  the  opinions  they  had  embraced.  They  were  therefore 
burned  a]ive.(7)    But  the  case  of  these  men  is  involved  in  obscurity  and 


soppose  the  ^Zit^«iuM  were  certain  heretics 
who  either  originated  at  Alhi^  or  who  resided 
there  or  had  their  principal  church  there ; 
they  were  rather,  the  heretics  condemned 
there.  Yet  there  did  live  in  the  region  of 
AOn  some  PauUdafu,  as  well  as  many  other 
jcUsses  of  dissenters  torn  the  church  of 
Rome ;  and  the  name  of  Alhigeneee  is  often 
apphed  to  an  the  heretics  in  that  tract  of 
country.  [See,  for  a  fuller  illustration  and 
-  confirmation  of  what  is  asserted  in  this  note, 
SehsroeeklCe  Kiichen^esch.,  vol.  zziz.,  p. 
569|  dec. ;  also  Histoire  de  Languedoc,  tom. 
iii,  note  18,  p.  653,  dec,  and  l^eHrCt  Kir- 
chen-und  Ketzerhistorie  der  mittlem  Zeit, 
vol.  i.— Tr.] 

(6)  That  these  people  were  called  BuLge^ 
fianSf  or  as  it  was  corruptly  uttered  Aw- 
^M,  is  fully  shown  by  Car.  d%  Freene^ 
Glosaarium  Latin,  medii  0vi,  tom.  i.,  p. 
1838.  And  the  same  Du  Freeney  in  his  Oh- 
aervatipnes  ad  ViUxhardsuim  historiam  Con- 
«tantinq9.,  p.  169,  has  shown  by  abundant 
proofs,  that  the  name  popolicani  or  PubU- 
^anit  given  likewise  to  these  Manichssns, 
is  merely  the  name  PauUdam  corruptly  pro- 
nounced. The  Paulicians  called  diemselyes 
Good  Men,  or  Loe  Boe  Homos  as  Uie  French 
pronounced  it.  See  the  Codex  Inquisit. 
Tolosann,  p.  22, 84,  96,  dec.,  but  especially 
p.  131,  dec. 

(7)  The  testimonies  of  the  ancients  re- 
■opecting  these  heretics,  are  collected  by 
BouiaVj  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  tom.  i.,  p. 
364,  &.C.  Car.  PUmm  d^Argentre,  CoUee- 
tio  judiciorum  de  novis  erroribus,  tom.  i., 
p.  5.  Jo.  Launoi,  de  scholis  celebrioribus 
Carol]  M.,  cap.  zziv.,  p.  90.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  council  of  Orleans  in  which  they 
were  condemned,  are  given  by  Im.  DacJu' 
ry,  Spicileg.  veterum  Sci^tor.,  tom.  i.,  p. 
•604k  oc.    [Two  principal  aocounts  of  these 


heretics  of  Orleans,  have  reached  us.  The 
one  is  that  of  daber  Bodulphutf  (Historia, 
lib.  iii.,  cap.  viii.),  the  other  which  some  aa- 
cribe  to  one  Agano  a  monk,  is  an  anony- 
moua  account,  but  more  full,  and  apparently 
deserving  of  at  least  as  much  creait,  pub- 
lished bv  Dojcheryt  1.  c.  Both  accounts  are 
in  Harduin*9  Concilia,  tom.  vi.,  pt.  i.,  p. 
821,  dec.  Glaher  states,  that  in  the  year 
1071  a  very  atrange  heresy  was  discovered 
at  Orleans,  said  to  have  been  introduced  bj 
an  Italian  woman,  and  which  had  Ions  been 
spreading  itself  in  secret.  The  leaders  in 
this  herer)r  were  two  clereymen  of  Orleans, 
respectable  for  their  birui,  education,  and 
piety,  named  Heribert  and  Lieei.  Both 
were  canons,  and  the  latter  was  also  master 
of  the  school  in  St.  Peter's  church,  and  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  the  kins  and  the 
court.  These  circumstances  enabled  them 
more  easily  to  spread  their  errors  at  Orleana 
and  in  the  neighbouring  towns.  They  at- 
tempted to  convert  a  presbyter  of  Rcnien, 
and  told  him  that  the  whole  nation  would 
soon  be  with  them ;  and  he  divulged  the 
subject  to  a  nobleman  of  Rouen,  and  he 
again  to  king  Robert.  The  monarch,  equal- 
ly distinguished  for  learning  and  piety,  hast- 
ened away  full  of  solicitude  to  Orleans,  as- 
sembled there  a  number  of  bishops  and  ab- 
bots and  some  pious  laymen,  and  commenced 
an  examination  of  the  heretics.  The  two 
leading  men  among  them  acknowledged, 
that  they  anticipated  a  general  reception  of 
^eir  doctrines;  that  they  considered  all 
that  was  taught  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New,  by  miracles  or  otherwise,  concern- 
ing a  trinity  in  the  Godhead,  as  being  ab- 
aurd ;  that  the  visible  heavens  and  earth  had 
always  existed  as  they  now  are,  without  an 
original  author ;  that  all  acta  of  Christian 
virtue,  instead  of  being  meritorioua,  wave 
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perplexity.    For  they  are  extolled  for  their  piety  by  their  very  enemies, 
and  at  the  same  time  crimes  are  attributed  to  them,  which  are  manifestly 

promised  to  purify  htm  from  all  sin  and  to 
impart  to  him  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  layioff 
their  haoda  upon  him  ;  and  that  hie  ahoula 
eat  hea?enly  food,  and  often  see  angels,  and 
with  them  travel  where  he  pleased  with  ease 
and  despatch.  The  account  then  describes 
the  heavefdy  foodf  they  talked  of.  At  cer- 
tain times,  the  heretics  met  together  by  night 
each  with  a  lighted  candle,  and  invocated 
the  devil  till  hd  appeared  to  them.  Then 
putting  out  their  lights,  they  all  debauched 
themselves  promiscnously.  The  fruits  of 
these  horrid  scenes,  when  eight  days  old 
were  murdered,  and  burned  to  ashes ;  and 
the  ashes  so  obtained  constituted  their  heav- 
enly food,  and  was  so  efficacious  that  who- 
ever partook  of  it  at  all,  became  an  enthusi- 
ast of  their  sect,  and  could  seldom  ever  after 
be  recovered  to  a  sound  mind.  While  At' 
efast  was  thus  learning  the  whole  heresy, 
king  Robert  and  his  aoeen  Constantia  ar- 
rived at  Orleans ;  and  the  next  day  he  called 
a  council  of  bishops,  and  apprehending  a 
whole  assembly  of  the  heretics,  arraigned 
them  for  trial.  Here  Arefatt  stated  aU  he 
had  learned  from  them.  Stephen  and  Lieoi 
admitted  that  they  held  such  doctrines.  A 
bishop  stating  tint  Christ  was  bom  of  the 
virgin,  it  not  being  impossible,  and  that  he 
died  androse  sgain  to  assure  us  of  a  resur* 
recuon:  they  replied,  that  they  were  not 
present,  and  could  not  believe  it  was  so. 
Being  asked,  how  they  could  believe  that 
they  had  a  natural  father  and  were  bom  in 
the  usual  vray,  not  having  been  present  as 
witnesses  ;  they  replied,  uat  what  was  ac- 
cording to  nature  they  could  believe,  but  not 
what  was  contrary  to  nature.  They  were 
then  asked,  if  they  did  not  believe  that  God 
created  all  things  from  nothing  by  his  Son. 
They  replied,  "  such  things  may  be  believed 
by  carnal  men,  who  mind  earthly  things,  and 
trust  in  the  fictions  of  men  written  upon 
parchment ;  but  we,  who  have  a  law  vrrit- 
ten  upon  the  inward  man  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
regard  nothing  but  what  we  have  learned 
from  God  the  creator  of  all.''  They  like- 
wise asked  the  bishops  to  desist  from  ques- 
tioning them,  and  to  do  with  them  what  thej 
saw  fit ;  for  they  said,  they  already  saw  their 
king  in  the  heavens,  who  would  receive 
them  to  his  right  hand  and  to  heavenly  joys. 
After  a  nine  hours*  trial,  the  prisoners  were 
first  degraded  from  the  priesthood,  and  then 
led  away  to  the  sUke.  As  they  passed  the 
church  door,  queen  Constantia  with  a  stick 
struck  Stephen,  who  had  been  her  confessor, 
and  dashed  out  one  of  his  eyes.  Their  bod- 
ies, together  with  the  abominable  ashes  used 


superfluous :  and  like  the  Epicureans,  they 
believed  the  crimes  of  the  voluptuous  would 
not  meet  with  the  recompense  of  punish- 
ment. Great  efforts  were  made  to  convince 
ihem  of  their  errors,  but  in  vain ;  neither 
arguments  nor  threatenings  could  move  them, 
for  they  expected  a  miraculous  deliverance 
from  death.  Accordinsly,  when  led  out  to 
tiie  fire  which  was  kindUed  for  them,  they  all, 
thirteen  in  number,  went  exulting  and  vol- 
mitarily  leaped  into  it  But  they  no  sooner 
felt  the  fire  consuming  them,  than  they  cried 
•out,  that  they  had  been  deceived,  and  were 
•bout  to  perish  for  ever.  The  bv-standers 
moved  with  pity,  made  efforts  to  draw  them 
from  the  flames ;  but  without  effect.  They 
were  reduced  to  ashes.  Such  others  of  the 
sect  as  were  afterwards  detected,  were  in 
JUke  manner  put  to  death.  And  heresy  being 
thus  destroyed,  the  Catholic  faith  shone  the 

more  conspicuous. The  other  and  more 

full  account,  differs  from  that  of  Glaber,  in 
-several  respects.  It  states,  that  a  Norman 
nobleman  named  ArefoMt,  had  a  clergyman 
in  his  bouse  by  the  name  of  Herbert,  who 
went  to  Orleans  for  the  purpose  of  study. 
That  two  leaders  amonff  the  heretics,  Ste- 
phen and  lAsoi,  universally  esteemed  for  their 
wisdom,  their  piety,  and  their  beneficence, 
met  with  Herbert,  and  instilled  into  him  the 
poison  of  their  heresy.  When  Herbert  re- 
turned to  the  family  of  Arefaet,  he  laboured 
to  convert  him.  ^ut  Arefast  was  not  to  be 
seduced.  He  communicated  the  whole  to 
count  RUhtard,  to  be  made  known  to  the 
king ;  with  a  request  that  the  king  would 
take  measures  to  suppress  the  heresy.  King 
Kobert  directed  Arefast  to  repair  with  his 
clergyman  Herbert  to  Orleans,  and  there  in- 
sinuate himself  among  the  heretics,  promis- 
ing to  come  there  himself  shortly.  Arefaet 
was  instructed  by  an  ased  priest  of  Char- 
tree,  how  to  proceed.  He  was  to  receive 
the  communion  every  day ;  and  thus  forti- 
fied he  was  to  go  among  the  heretics,  pre- 
tend to  be  captivated  with  their  doctrines, 
and  draw  from  them  a  full  knowledge  of 
their  heresy,  and  then  appear  as  a  witness 
against  them.  He  did  so ;  and  drew  from 
them  the  following  tenets :  that  Christ  was 
not  bom  of  the  virgin  Mary,  did  not  suffer 
for  mankind,  was  not  really  laid  in  the  tomb, 
And  did  not  rise  from  the  dead ;  that  in  bap- 
tism, there  was  no  washing  away  of  sins ; 
nor  were  the  body  and  bI(K)d  of  Christ  in 
the  sacrament  consecrated  by  the  priest; 
.and  that  it  was  useless  to  pray  to  the  saints 
and  martyrs.  Arefast  wished  to  know  on 
vhat  then  he  could  rely  for  salvation.    They 
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false ;  at  least  the  opinions  for  which  they  su&red  death,  were  in  general, 
quite  distant  from  the  tenets  of  the  Mamcb8Bans.(8)  So  far  as  I  can  judge, 
these  MamchesaoB  of  Orleans  were  Mystics^  who  despised  the  external 
worship  of  God,  ascribed  no  efficacy  to  religious  rites,  not  evrai  to  the  sac 
raments,  and  supposed  religion  to  consist  in  the  internal  contemplation  of 
divine  things  and  the  elevation  of  the  soul  to  Grod ;  and  at  the  same  time 
they  philosophized  respecting  God,  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  and 
the  soul  of  man,  with  more  subtilty  than  the  capacity  of  the  age  could  com- 
prehend.  Persbns  of  this  description  proceeded  from  Italy  in  the  follow, 
ing  centuries,  and  spread  over  nearly  all  Europe,  and  were  called  in  Ger- 
many Brethren  of  (he  free  Spirit^  and  in  some  other  countries  Beghards.{9) 
§  4.  Better  characters  perhaps  than  these,  certainly  honest  and  candid, 
though  illiterate,  were  those  men  whom  Gerhard  bishop  of  Cambray  and 
Arras  reconciled  to  the  church,  at  the  council  of  Arras,  A.D.  1030. 
These  likewise  received  their  doctrines  from  Italians,  and  particularly  from 
one  Gvndulf  According  to  their  own  account,  they  supposed  all  religion 
to  consist  in  pious  exercises,  and  in  actions  conformable  to  the  law  of  God, 
while  they  despised  all  external  worship.  In  particular,  (I.)  they  rejected 
baptism,  as  a  rite  of  no  use  as  regards  salvation ;  and  especially  the  bap. 
tism  of  infants,  (tl.)  The  Lord's  Supper,  they  discarded  for  the  same 
reason.  (IIL)  They  denied  that  churches  are  any  more  holy  than  private 
houses.  (IV.)  Altars  they  pronounced  to  be  heaps  of  stones ;  and  there- 
fore  worthy  of  no  reverence.  (V.)  They  disapproved  of  the  use  of  in- 
cense and  of  holy  oil  in  religious  worship.  (VI.)  The  ringing  of  bells,  or 
signals  as  bishop  Gerhard  ccdls  them,  they  would  not  tolerate.  ( VII.^  They 
d^ed  that  ministers  of  religion,  (bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons),  were 
df  divine  appointment ;  and  maintained,  that  the  church  could  exist  without 
an  order  of  teachers.  (VIII.)  They  contended,  that  the  funeral  rites  were 
invented  by  the  priests,  to  gratify  their  avarice  ;  and  that  it  was  of  no  con- 
sequence whether  a  person  were  buried  in  the  churchyard,  or  in  some 
other  place.  (IX.)  Penance  as  then  practised,  that  is,  punishments  volun- 
tarily endured  for  sins,  they  deemed  of  no  use.  (X.)  They  denied,  that 
the  sins  of  the  dead  who  are  in  the  world  of  torment  or  in  purgatoryy  can 
be  expiated  by  masses^  by  gifts  to  the  poor,  and  by  vicarious  penance ;  and 
doubtless  they  rejected  the  idea  otpurgaUny  itself.  (XI.)  They  held  mar- 
by  them,  were  consumed  in  the  flames. —  97,  and  in  his  Histor.  Eccles.,  torn,  ii.,  p. 
Such  is  the  story,  as  told  by  their  enemies.  1388,  dtc,  defends  the  cause  of  these  canons 
It  is  reasonable  to  gure  them  all  the  credit,  of  Orleans.  But  this  otherwise  excellent 
which  their  enemies  allow  to  them,  and  to  and  discerning  man  seems  to  have  been  car- 
make  abatements  only  from  what  is  said  to  ried  too  far,  by  his  zeal  for  augmenting  the 
their  disadvantage.  The  whole  description  number  of  the  tDtinestu  for  the  truth. 
of  their  infernal  night-meetings,  and  eating  (9)  Of  this  class  of  people  we  shall  treat 
the  ashes  of  murdered  infants,  is  doubtless    hereafter,  in  the  13th  century ;  at  which  pe« 


i  calumny.  Their  intelligence,  and  the  riod  they  were  first  drawn  from  their  coo- 
spotless  purity  of  their  lives,  are  well  attest-  cealment  into  full  view,  and  condemned  in 
ed.  The  account  given  of  their  doctrines  many  councils  especially  in  Germanv.  Yet 
is  lame,  and  coming  from  those  who  were  they  had  long  before  been  working  tneir  way 
their  inferiors  in  knowledge  of  the  Scrip-  in  secret.  This  sect  held  some  opinions  in 
tures,  and  so  hostile  as  to  bum  them  at  the  common  with  the  Manichcans ;  whence 
stake,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  their  the  undisceming  theologians  of  those  times 
real  sentiments  were. — Tr.]  might  easily  be  led  to  regard  them  as  m 

(8)  Joe.  Bamage,  in  his  Histoire  des  bruich  of  the  Manichsans. 
Eglises  Reformies,  tome  i.,  period  iv.,  p. 
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riage  to  be  pernicious,  and  condemned  it  in  all  ca8e8«(10)  (XII.)  They 
allowed  indeed  some  reverence  to  be  paid  to  the  apostles,  and  to  the  mar- 
ijfrs  ;  but  to  canfessorSf  (by  whom  they  intended  those  denominated  samtBf 
and  who  had  not  suffered  death  for  Christ's  sake),  they  would  have  no  rev* 
erence  paid ;  declaring  that  their  corpses  were  no  better  than  those  of 
other  persons.  (XIII.)  The  custom  of  chanting  in  churches  and  religious 
assemblies,  they  r^resented  as  superstitious  and  unlawfuL  (XIV.)  They 
denied  a  cross  to  be  more  holy  than  other  wood,  and  therefore  denied  it 
any  honour.  (XV.)  They  would  have  the  images  of  Christ  and  the  saints, 
to  be  removed  from  the  churches  and  receive  no  kind  of  adoration.  (XVI.) 
Finally,  they  were  displeased  with  the  difference  of  rank  and  of  powers 
and  prerogatives,  among  the  clergy.(ll)  Whoever  considers  the  defects 
in  the  prevailing  religion  and  doctrines  of  that  age,  will  not  think  it 
strange,  that  many  persons  throughout  Europe,  possessing  good .  under- 
standings and  pious  feelings,  should  have  fallen  into  such  sentiments  as 
these. 

§  5.  Towards  the  close  of  this  century,  about  the  year  1089,  a  more 
subtle  controversy  was  raised  in  France,  by  RosceUn  a  canon  of  Com* 
peigne ;  who  was  not  the  lowest  of  the  dialecticians  of  the  age,  and  a  prin* 
cipal  doctor  in  the  sect  of  the  NomiaaMsU.  He  maintained,  that  it  could 
not  be  conceived  at  all  how  the  Son  of  God  could  assume  human  nature, 
without  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit's  doing  the  same,  unless  we  sup. 
posed  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead  to  be  three  ihingSf  or  separately 
existing  natures,  (such  as  three  angels  are,  or  three  human  souls),  though 
those  three  divine  thines  might  have  one  will  and  one  power.  Being  told 
that  this  opinion  would  imply  that  there  are  three  Grods,he  boldly  replied, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  harshness  of  the  expression  it  might  be  truly  said 
there  are  three  Gods.(12)    He  was  compelled  to  condemn  this  error  in 


(10)  I  cannot  easily  believe  this  was  al- 
together 80.  I  ahoold  rather  nippoae,  that 
these  people  did  not  wholly  condemn  mat- 
rimony, but  only  judsed  celibacy  to  be  more 
holy  than  the  married  state. 

(11)  See  the  Synodus  Atrebatensis,  in 
Lue.  Dachery^t  Spicilegium  scriptor.  voter., 
torn,  i.,  p.  607-6S4.  Argentret  Collectio 
Judicior.  de  novis  erroribus,  torn,  i.,  p.  7. 
[See  also  SekroeeWt  Kirchengesch.,  vol. 
xiiii.,  p.  324,  &c.— Tr.] 

(12)  Thus  his  sentiments  are  stated  by 
Jokrit  who  accused  him  to  Antdm  in  an 
Epistle  which  is  published  by  BaJuze^  Mis- 
cell.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  478;  also  by  Arudm  of 
Canterbury,  in  his  book  do  fide  Trinitatis 
written  against  Rosedin;  0pp.,  torn,  i.,  p. 
41,  43,  and  in  tom.  ii.,  p.  365 ;  Epist.,  lib. 
ii.,  ep.  zxzY. ;  and  lastly  by  Fulco  of  Bean- 
vais,  in  ArutlnCt  0pp.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  367, 
Epist.,  lib.  ii.,  ep.  xli.  But  all  these  were 
adversaries  of  RosceUn,  who  may  be  sup- 
posed either  to  have  perverted  his  meaning, 
or  to  have  not  understood  it  correctly.  And 
Antdm  himself  leads  me  to  have  much  hes- 
itation and  doubt ;  for  while  he  regarded 
the  NomituUuU  of  whom  RotceHn  was  the 


head  with  no  little  hatred,  ^et  he  concedes 
in  his  book  de  fide  Trinitatis,  that  the  opin- 
ion of  his  opponent  may  be  admissible  in  a 
certain  sense  ;  and  he  frequently  states,  that 
he  does  not  know  certainly  wliat  his  views 
weie  ;  and  even  says  that  he  suspects,  they 
were  less  exceptionable  than  his  adversaries 
represented  them.  De  fide  Trinitatis,  cap. 
iii.,  p.  44,  he  says :  **  But  perhaps  he  (Rot' 
edin)  does  not  say,  just  a»  three  kwnan 
McuUt  or  three  angett  are ;  but  he  who  com- 
municated his  sentiments  to  me  might  make 
this  comparison  without  authority  for  it, 
while  he  {RosceUn)  onl)r  affirmed  that  the 
three  persons  are  three  thin^M,  without  add- 
ing any  comparison."  So  m  his  forty-first 
Epist.,  Book  ii.,  p.  357,  being  about  to  state 
RoscehrCs  opinion,  he  prefaces  it  thus: 
"  Which  however,  I  cannot  believe  without 
hesitation."  The  reader,  I  think,  will  clear- 
ly see,  that  Ansdm  the  determined  enemy 
of  the  Nommalists,  distrusted  the  candour 
and  fairness  of  RoecduCs  accusers  in  de- 
scribing his  opinions,  and  supposed  him  to  be 
less  erroneous  than  they  represented.  If  I 
do  not  misjudge,  this  whole  controversy  ori- 
ginated imm  the  hot  disputes  between  the 
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the  council  of  Soissons,  A.D.  1092 :  but  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  past, 
he  resumed  it.  He  wa^  then  ordered  to  quit  the  country.  And  while  an 
exile  in  England,  he  raised  new  commotions ;  contentiously  maintaining 
among  other  things,  that  the  sons  of  priests  and  all  bom  out  of  wedlock, 
should  never  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  clergymen ;  which  was  a  very 
odious  doctrine  in  those  times.  Being  expelled  from  England  for  these 
things,  he  returned  to  France,  and  residing  at  Paris  renewed  the  old  con- 
tention. But  being  pressed  and  harassed  on  all  sides  by  his  adversaries, 
he  at  last  went  to  Aquitain,  and  there  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  de- 
voutly and  peacefuUy.(ld) 


Nimiruduts  and  the  RealisU,  The  Real- 
ists aeem  to  hare  drawn  this  inference  from 
the  principles  of  the  Nomtnalists^  of  whom 
Eoscdin  was  the  head:  If,  as  yon  sup- 
pose, universal  aubjecU  are  mere  words  and 
names,  and  the  whole  science  of  dialectics  is 
concerned  only  with  names,  then  douhtless 
the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead  will  be,  in 
your  view,  not  three  thngay  but  only  three 
names.  By  no  means,  answered  Rosulin ; 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  not 
mere  names^  bvt  belong  to  the  class  of 
things.    But  while  shunning  Scylla,  he  ran 


upon  Chaiybdis ;  for  his  enemies  thence  in- 
ferred, that  he  taught  the  existence  of  three 
Gods.  If  any  of  RoseeJirCs  own  writings 
were  now  extant,  a  better  estimate  could  be 
formed  of  this  controversy. 

(13)  Boulay*s  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  torn, 
i.,  p.  485, 489.  Jo.  MabiUon's  Annal.  Ben- 
edict., tom.  y.,  p.  262.  Histoire  Litteraire 
de  la  France,  tome  ix.,  p.  368,  dec.  Ant, 
Pagij  Critica  in  Baronium,  ad  ann.  1094^ 
tom.  iv.,  p.  317,  dec.  Joe.  Longueval,  His- 
toire de  rEglise  Gallicane,  tome  viii.,  p. 
69,  dec. 


CENTURY    TWELFTH. 
PART  I. 

THE   EXTERNAL  HISTORY   OF  THE    CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   PEOSPEROUS  EVENTS   OF   THE   CHITRCH. 

^1,2.  CoDTersion  of  Pagan  Nations.-^  3.  The  Fins. — ^  4.  The  LiToniant. — ^  6.  The 
Slavonians. — ^  6.  Estimate  of  these  Conversions. — ^  7.  The  Tartars  and  Presbyter 
John, — ^  8.  Unfortunate  Issue  of  the  Expeditions  to  Palestine. — ^  9.  Renewal  of  the 
Crusades. — ^  10.  Extinction  of  the  Kingaom  of  Jerusalem. — ^.  11.  The  Third  Crusade. 
— ^  12.  Its  Result.—^  13.  Orders  of  Knights  MiliUnt.  First,  the  Order  of  St.  John. 
— i  14.  Second,  that  of  Templars.^^  15.  Third,  that  of  Teutonic  Knights. 

§  1.  A  CONSIDERABLE  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  especially  in 
its  northern  regions,  were  still  ignorant  of  Christianity  and  devoted  to  the 
foolish  superstitions  of  their  ancestors.  In  the  conversion  of  these,  there- 
fore, the  zealous  in  religion  occupied  themselves  in  this  century ;  yet  not 
all  of  them  with  equal  success  or  equal  discretion.  BoUslaua  duke  of  Po- 
land, after  vanquishing  the  Pomeranians  concluded  a  peace  with  them,  on 
the  condition  that  they  should  allow  the  Christian  religion  to  be  freely 
preached  and  expounded  to  them.  Accordingly  OUo  bishop  of  Bamberg, 
a  man  distinguished  in  this  age  for  his  zeal  in  propagating  Christianity,  was 
sent  among  them  for  this  purpose,  in  the  year  1124.  He  baptized  a  con- 
siderable number,  but  was  utterly  unable  to  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  many. 
On  his  return  to  Germany,  a  large  part  of  those  baptized  by  him  relapsed 
into  idolatry.  He  therefore  took  another  journey  into  Pomerania,  in  the 
year  1126,  cmd  amid  many  difficulties  succeeded  in  strengthening  and  ex- 
tending the  feeble  church  there.(l)    From  this  time  onward,  Christianity 

(1)  See  Henry  Canisitu,  Lectiones  An-  them  from  their  superstitious  practices, 
tiqns,  torn,  iii.,  part  ii.,  p.  34,  where  is  a  They  did  not  go  into  the  essentials  of  Chris- 
Lue  of  OttOf  whom  ClemerU  III.  in  the  year  tianity.  They  must  observe  Sundays,  and 
1189,  enrolled  in  the  catalogue  of  saints,  the  feast  days  ;  they  must  fast ;  must  bring 
See  the  Acta  Sanctor.  mensis  Julii,  tom.  i.,  their  children  to  be  baptized,  with  certain 
p.  349,  &o.  Dan.  Cramer,  Chronicle  of  the  formalities  at  Whitsuntide ;  must  not  mur- 
church  of  Pomierania,  Book  i.,  written  in  der  their  daughters,  as  formerly ;  must  re- 
German.  Christ.  SchotgerCt  German  tract,  frain  from  polygamy ;  must  not  many  their 
on  the  conversion  of  the  Pomeranians  by  ffod-mothers ;  and  in  general,  must  refrain 
Otto ;  Stargard,  1724,  4to.  Jo.  MabiUorCt  from  marrying  kindred  within  the  sixth  and 
Annales  Benedict.,  torn,  vi.,  p.  123,  146,  seventh  degrees ;  they  must  not  bury  the 
823.  [Likewise  Jo.  Bugenhagen's  Pome-  bodies  of  Christians  among  those  of  pagans ; 
lania,  published  by  J.  H.  BaWuuar,  Greifs-  must  build  no  idol  temples ;  consult  no 
wald,  1728,  4to,  p.  9(8,  64,  78,  6lc.  The  soothsayer;  eat  nothing  that  is  unclean ;  do 
precepts  given  by  this  apostle  to  his  new  penance  often,  &c.  See  the  Chron.  Urs- 
converts,  were  designed  chiefly  to  wean  perg.et  Halberstad.  ad  ann.  1124. — SchL] 
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became  so  established  among  the  Pomeramans,  that  Adalbert  could  be  or- 
dained as  their  first  bishop. 

§  2.  Waldemar  I.  king  of  Denmark,  obtained  very  great  fame  by  the 
many  wars  he  undertook  against  the  pagan  nations,  the  Slaves,  the  Wends, 
the  Vandals,  and  others.  He  fought  not  only  for  the  interests  of  his  sub. 
jects,  but  likewise  for  the  extension  of  Christianity ;  and  wherever  he  was 
successful,  he  demolished  the  temples  and  images  of  the  gods,  the  altars  and 
groves,  and  commanded  Christian  worship  to  be  set  up.  In  particular,  he 
subdued  in  the  year  1168  the  whole  island  of  Rugen^  which  lies  near  to 
Pomerania  ;  and  then  he  compelled  its  ferocious,  savage,  piratical  inhabi- 
tants  who  had  been  addicted  to  senseless  superstitions,  to  hear  Christian 
preachers  and  to  embrace  the  Christian  worship.  The  king's  designs  were 
promoted  and  executed,  by  Absalom  archbishop  of  Lund,  a  man  of  talents 
whom  the  king  employed  as  his  chief  counsellor  on  all  subjects.(2). 

§  8.  The  Fins,  who  infested  Sweden  with  frequent  inroads,  were  attacked 
by  Eric  IX.  king  of  Sweden,  called  St.  Eric  aher  his  death,  and  by  him  sub- 
dued after  many  hloodk  battles.  As  to  the  year  when  this  took  place,  his- 
torians disagree.(3)  The  vanquished  nation  was  commanded  to  follow  the 
religion  of  &e  conqueror,  which  most  of  them  did  with  reluctance  and  dis- 
gust. (4)  The  shepherd  and  guardian  assigned  to  this  new  church,  was  Hen- 
ry  archbishop  of  Upsal,  who  had  accompanied  the  king.  But  as  he  treated 
these  new  Christians  too  rigorously,  and  attempted  to  punish  severely  a 
man  of  great  influence  who  had  committed  murder,  he  was  himself  massa- 
cred; and  the  pontiff  Ha^inan  IV.  enrolled  him  among  the  saints.(5) 

§  4.  Towards  the  close  of  the  century,  perhaps  in  the  year  1186,  some 
merchants  of  Bremen  or  of  Lubec  trading  to  Livonia,  took  along  with  them 
Mainhard  a  regular  canon  of  St.  Augustine  in  the  monastery  of  Segeberg 
in  Halsatia,  to  bring  that  warlike  and  uncivilized  nation  to  the  Christian 
faith.  But  as  very  few  would  listen  to  him,  Mamhard  consulted  the  Roman 
pontiff,  who  created  him  the  first  bishop  of  the  Livonians,  and  decreed 
that  war  should  be  waged  against  the  opposers.(6)  This  war,  which  was 
first  waged  with  the  Esthonians,  was  extendi  farther  and  prosecuted 
more  vigorously,  by  Berthold  the  second  bishop  of  the  Livonians,  after  the 
death  of  Mainhard ;  for  this  Berthold  formerly  abbot  of  Lucca,  marched 
with  a  strong  army  from  Saxony,  and  recommended  Christianity  not  by 

(3)  Saxo  Grunmaticus,  Hittoria  Danica,  Eric  BenzeUus,  Monumenta  ecclesiae  Saeo- 

tib.  xiv.,  p.  239.    HelmoUL^  Chron.  Slavo-  gothicae,  pt.  i.,  p.  33,  <Scc. 
ram,  lib.  li.,  c.  xii.,  p.  234,  with  the  note        (6)  [The  apostles  of  those  times,  agreea- 

there  of  Henry  Bangert)    Ponioppidan,  An-  biy  to  the  example  of  the  successors  of  St. 

nales  eccles.  Danicae,  torn,  i.,  p.  404,  &c.  Peter  in  that  age,  made  use  of  the  double 

iSehroeekk*9  Kirchengesch.,  vol.  xxt.,  p.  sword,  first  the  spiritual,  and  where  this 

246,  &c. — Tr.}  would  not  penetrate,  the  material  sword. 

(3)  Most  of  them,  with  Baronhu^  refer  it  And  this  last,  Mainhard  knew  well  how  to 
to  the  year  1151.  Vastovius  places  it  in  use.  In  the  war  against  the  Lettes  or  Li* 
1160,  and  Oemhielmius  A.D.  1157.  thuanians,  he  taught  his  Livonians  the  art  of 

(4)  Claud.  OemhielmiuSy  Historia  Eccles.  erecting  fortified  castles,  and  in  general  a 
gentis  Suecorum,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  iv.,  ^  13.  Jo.  better  method  of  carrying  on  war.  His 
IfOeceniuSf  Historia  Suecica,  lib.  iii.,  p.  76,  lieutenant  was  Dieterich,  a  Cistercian  monk, 
ed.Frankf.  Itr.  J?r2aiu2iM,  Yita  Erici  Sane-  who  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Esthonia.  He 
ti,  cap.  Tii.  VastotmUf  Vitis  Aquilonia,  p.  was  also  Mainhard^s  envoy  to  the  pope,  who 
65,  6lc.  proffered  indulgences  to  all  that  would  as- 

(5)  Jo.  Vattovitu,  Vitis  Aquilonia,  sea  some  the  cross  and  march  agttiitt  the  lifo- 
Titae  Sanctoram  regni  SoeogoUuci,  p.  62.  nians. — Sehl,"} 
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Arguments  but  by  slaughter  and  battle.(7)  Following  his  example,  the 
third  bishop,  Albert,  previously  a  canon  of  Bremen,  entered  Livonia  in  the 
year  1198  well  supported  by  a  fresh  army  raised  in  Saxony;  and  fixing 
his  camp  at  Riga,  he  instituted,  by  authority  of  Innocent  III.  the  Roman 
pontiff,  the  military  order  of  knights  stDord-hearers,  who  should  compel  the 
Livonians  by  force  of  arms  to  submit  to  baptism.  (8)  New  forces  were 
marched  from  time  to  time  from  Germany,  by  whose  valour  and  that  of 
the  sword-bearers  the  wretched  people  were  subdued  and  exhausted,  so 
that  they  at  last  substituted  the  images  of  Christ  and  the  saints  in  place  of 
their  idols.  The  bishops  and  knights  partitioned  out  among  themselves, 
the  lands  most  unjustly  wrested  from  the  ancient  possessors. (9) 

§  6.  The  subjugation  and  conversion  of  the  Slavonians,  who  inhabited 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  were  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Chris- 
tians,  gave  employment  to  both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers,  during 
nearly  the  whole  century.  Among  them,  prince  Henry  the  Lion  was  dis- 
tinguished. Among  other  measures  conducive  to  the  renovation  of  the 
Slavonian  character,  he  restored  and  liberally  endowed  three  bishoprics  in 
Slavonia  beyond  the  Elbe ;  namely,  Ratzeburg,  Aldenburg  which  was  soon 
after  transferred  to  Lubec,  and  Schwerin.(lO)    Among  the  religious  teach. 


(7)  [Berthdd  was  a  Cistercian,  and  was 
Appointed  successor  to  Mairthard  in  the 
year  1 196,  by  the  archbishop  of  Bremen,  who 
wished  to  enlarge  his  province  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Livonia.  His  first  expedition  to  Li- 
vonia was  unsuccessful.  The  Livonians  be- 
lieved, that  he  came  among  them  only  to  en- 
rich himself  out  of  them,  and  he  round  it 
best  to  make  his  escape  from  them.  When 
he  returned  with  an  armed  force,  in  1198, 
the  Livonians  killed  him.  But  the  army  of 
crusaders  so  terrified  the  inhabitants,  that 
they  admitted  clergymen  among  them; 
though  these,  ther  toon  after  chsMd  out  of 
the  country. — Schl.'\ 

(8)  See  Henry  Leonh.  Sehurzfieitch,  His- 
toria  ordinis  Ensifeiorum  equitum,  Wittenb., 
1701,  8vo. 

(9)  See  the  Origines  Livoniae,  seu  Chron- 
icon  vetus  Livonicum,  published  with  copi- 
ous notes,  Frankf.,  1740,  fol.,  by  Jo.  Dan. 
Gruber ;  who  in  his  notes,  mentions  and  cor- 
rects all  the  other  writers  on  the  subject. 
[We  have  also  three  epistles  of  ]x>pe  inno' 
<eni  III.  relating  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Livonians.  The  first  is  addressed  to  all  the 
Christians  in  Saxony  and  Westphalia ;  the 
second,  to  the  Christians  in  the  countries  of 
the  Slavonians ;  and  the  third,  to  the  believ- 
ers beyond  the  Elbe.  In  these  the  pope 
•commands  such-  as  were  under  vows  of  pil- 
grimage to  Rome,  to  substitute  for  them  a 
crusade  against  the  Livonians.  Raynaldf 
Annales,  ad  ann.  1199,  No.  38,  and  Cod. 
Biplom.  Polon.,  torn,  v.,  p.  1. — Sehl.  See 
also  a  foil  accoant  of  these  conversions,  in 
Tooke^s  View  of  thcKussian  Empire,  vol.  L, 
p.  539-562,  Lond.,  1799, 3  vob.  8vo.— Tr.] 
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(10)  See  the  Origines  GuelphicsB,  tom. 
iii.,  p.  16,  19,  34,  41,  66,  61,  63,  72,  82, 
and  the  valuable  Preface  of  Scheidiust  4  zi^-i 
p.  41.  Ludewig'a  Reliquie  Manuscriptor., 
tom.  vi.,  p.  230,  ^.  Jo.  Em.  de  Westpha- 
IctCm  Monumenta.  inedita  rerum  Cimbriear. 
et  Megapolens.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  1998,  ^.  [Ac- 
cording to  Helmoldt  in  his  Chronicon  Slav- 
or.,  lib.  i.,  c.  69,  it  was  Hartwich  the  arch- 
bishop of  Hamburg,  who  re-established  these 
bishoprics.  The  archduke  Henry  had  pre- 
viously made  some  campaigns  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Slavonians ;  bat  his  object  had 
not  been  to  propagate  Christianity.  (Nulla 
de  Christianitate,  says  Helmoldt  fuit  mentio, 
sed  tantum  de  pecunia.)  Otto  tho  Great 
had  formerly  established  the  bishopric  of  Al- 
denburg, which  extended  from  that  of  Hol- 
stcin  as  far  as  the  Peene  and  the  town  of 
Bemmin  :  and  under  Ezo  the  tenth  bishop, 
this  bishopric  was  divided  by  Adalbert  arcn- 
biahop  of  Hamburg,  into  three  bishoprics, 
those  of  Mecklenburg  and  Ratzeburg  beins 
created  within  it.  But  these  bishoprics,  tth 
ter  the  extinction  of  Christianity  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Slavonians,  remained  vacant 
eiphty-four  years  or  till  the  times  of  Hart- 
wich.  This  archbishop  having  in  vain  la- 
boured to  reannex  the  Danish,  Norwegian, 
and  Swedish  bishoprics  to  his  archiepiscopal 
province  to  Which  they  had  formerly  belong- 
ed, that  he  might  not  be  without  sufTragans 
re-established  tTie  old  Slavonian  bishopncs ; 
and  made  Wicelin  bishop  of  Aldenburg,  and 
Emmahard  bishop  of  Mecklenburg,  without 
the  knowledge  oi  the  archduke  and  count, 
who  seized  upon  all  the  first  year's  tithes  in 
the  bishopric  of  Aldenburg.    Yet  the  arch- 
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ers  who  assailed  the  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  this  harharous  nation,  the 
most  distinguished  was  ViceUn  of  Hameb,  a  man  who  had  but  few  equals 
in  that  age,  and  who  from  presiding  over  the  regular  canons  of  St.  Au- 
gustine at  Faldem,  was  at  length  made  bishop  of  Aldenbufg.  For  nearly 
thirty  years,  from  A.D.  1124  to  A.D.  1154,  the  time  of  his  death,  he  la- 
boured amid  innumerable  difficulties,  indefatigably,  perseveringly,  and 
successfully,  in  instructing  the  Slavonians  and  alluring  them  to  Christian- 
ity. He  also  performed  many  other  praiseworthy  deeds,  which  have  ren- 
dered his  name  immortal.(ll) 

§  6.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  here  what  has  several  times  been 
remarked  already,  that  barbarous  nations  brought  into  the  pale  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  in  this  manner,  became  disciples  of  Christ  in  name  only  and 
not  in  reality.  The  religion  taught  them,  was  not  the  pure  and  simple  doc- 
trine which  Christ  taught,  but  a  method  of  appeasing  God  by  ceremonies 
and  external  acts,  which  was  in  several  respects  very  nearly  allied  to  the 
religion  which  they  were  required  to  abandon.  Take  out  the  history  and 
the  name  of  Christ,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  some  prayers,  and  a  disagreement 
in  rites,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  reconcile  both  to  each  other  to  a  great 
extent.  Besides,  many  practices  were  still  tolerated  among  these  nations, 
which  were  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  Christianity,  and  which 
betrayed  very  great  impiety ;  for  the  priests  with  but  few  exceptions,  did 
not  labour  to  remove  the  spiritual  maladies  of  their  minds  and  to  unite  their 
souls  to  God,  but  to  advance  their  own  interests  and  those  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  by  extending  and  establishing  their  dominion. 

§  7.  In  Asiatic  Tartary  near  to  Cathai,  a  great  revolution  took  place 
near  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  a  revolution  very  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity.  For  on  the  death  of  Cairefnchan  or  as  others  caU 
him  Kenchan,  a  very  powerful  king  of  the  eastern  regions  of  Asia,  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  century,  a  certain  priest  of  the  Nestorians  inhabit- 
ing those  countries  whose  name  was  Jokuy  made  so  successful  an  attack 
upon  the  kingdom  while  destitute  of  a  head  that  he  gained  possession  of  it» 
and  from  a  presbyter  became  the  sovereign  of  a  great  empire.  This  was 
the  famous  Prester  John^  whose  country  was  for  a  long  time  deemed  by 

dnke  listened  to  the  complaints  of  the  bishop,  so  long  opposed  Christianitj.    They  were 

and  promised  to  support  him,  provided  he  drained  by  oppressive  contributions,  and  were 

would  receive  the  investiture  from  his  hands,  refused  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  Saxons. 

This  however  the  bishop  refused,  because  it  Pribeslav  a  romeranian  chief,  said  to  the 

was  an  innovation  upon  the  general  custom,  bishop  that  would  convert  him :  "  Dentur 

<vhich  was  for  bishops  to  receive  investiture  nobis  jura  Saxonum  in  prsdiis  et  reditibus, 

only  from  emperors  and  kings ;  and  the  cler-  et  libenter  erimus  Christiani,  aedificabimus 

§r  of  Bremen  urged  him  to  take  this  course,  ecclesias,  dabimus  decimas,"  &c. — Schl.] 
ut  a  friend  advised  Wicelin  to  yield  to  the        (11)  A  particular  account  of  Vicelin  is 

wishes  of  the  archduke,  for  the  sake  of  the  given  by  Jo.  MoUery  in  his  Cimbria  littera- 

good  of  the  churoh,  suggesting  to  him  that  U,  torn,  ii.,  p.  910,  &c.,  and  by  Peter  Lamr 

tne  protection  of  neither  the  archbishop  nor  htcius^  in  his  Res  Hamburg.,  lib.  ii,  p.  12, 

the  emperor  would  be  of  much  service  to  and  by  others.     But  the  illustrious  Jo.  Em, 

him,  unless  he  had  the  friendship  of  the  arch-  de  Westphalen  has  exceeded  all  others  in 

duke  the  immediate  lord  of  the  country,  diligence,  in  his  Origines  Neomonaster.  et 

He  at  length  deemed  it   necessary  to  fol-  Boraesholmens.,  which  are  extant  in  the 

low  this  advice ;  and  received  investiture  by  Monumenta  inedita  Cimbrica,  tom.  ii.,  p. 

the  staff  from  the  archduke,  who  cnve  him  2344,  &c.    The  preface  of  the  volume  also 

the  village  of  Buzoe  (Butzow).    From  the  deserves  to  be  consolted,  p.  33»  dec.    An 

same  Hdmold  from  whom  these  statements  engraved  likeness  of  Viee^  in  found  in  the 

are  drawn,  it  appears,  why  the  Slavonians  volome. 
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the  Europeans  the  seat  of  all  felicity  and  opulence.  Because  he  had  been 
a  freslyter  before  he  gained  the  kingdom,  most  persons  continued  to  call 
him  Prester  John,  afler  he  had  acquired  regal  dignity.(12)     His  regal 


(12)  The  statements  here  made  respect- 
ing the  famous  Prester  John,  whom  our  an- 
cestors from  the  12th  century  onward  sup- 
posed to  be  the  greatest  and  most  prosper- 
ous of  all  kings,  not  only  have  the  greatest 
appearance  of  probability  among  all  the  ac- 
counts that  are  given  of  him,  but  are  also 
supported  by  the  testimony  of  writers  of 
candour  and  the  most  worthy  of  credit; 
namely,  WiUiam  of  Tripoli,  (see  Carolru 
du  Fresne,  notes  to  Joinville's  life  of  St. 
Lewis,  p.  89),  a  Dominican  and  bishop  of 
Gabul,  m  Otto  of  Frisingen's  Chronicon,  lib. 
vii.,  c.  33.  [This  bishop  had  come  to  Rome 
to  obtain  a  decision  by  an.  umpire,  of  the 
controversies  between  the  Armenian  and 
Greek  churches.  On  this  occasion  he  re- 
lated, that  a  few  years  before,  one  JtAn  who 
lived  in  the  extremities  of  the  east  beyond 
Persia  and  Armenia,  and  was  both  a  iiing 
and  a  priest,  had  become  a  Nestorian  Chris- 
tian, together  with  his  people  ;  that  he  had 
Tanquisbed  the  Median  and  Persian  kings, 
and  attempted  to  marcb  to  the  aid  of  uie 
church  at  j  erusalem,  but  was  obliged  to  de- 
sist from  the  enterprise  because  he  was  un- 
able to  pass  the  Tiffris.  This  king  was  de- 
scended from  the  Alagians  mentioned  in  the 
Gospel,  and  was  so  nch  that  he  had  a  scep- 
tre of  emerald. — Schl.]  WiUiam  Rubru- 
puisj  Voyage,  c.  zviii,,  p.  36,  in  the  Antiqua 
in  Ajuam  Itinera,  collected  by  P.  Gerberon ; 
and  Alberic,  Chronicon,  ad  ann.  1165  et  1 170, 
in  LeUmitz^t  Accessiones  Histories,  tom. 
ii. ,  p.  345  and  356,  and  others.  It  is  strange 
that  these  testimonies  should  have  been  dis- 
le^rded  by  learned  men,  and  that  so  many 
opmions  and  disputes  should  have  arisen 
respecting  Prester  John  and  the  region  in 
which  be  lived,  and  should  have  cpntinued 
down  even  to  our  times.  But  such  is  the 
human  character,  that  what  has  most  sim- 
plicity and  plainness  is  despised,  and  what 
IS  marvellous  and  obscure  is  preferred.  Pe^ 
ter  ComUanuSf  who  was  directed  in  the  15th 
century  by  John  II.  king  of  Portugal,  to 
make  inquiries  respecting  the  kingdom  of 
Prester  John,  when  arrived  in  Abyssinia 
with  his  companions,  on  discovering  many 
things  in  the  emperor  of  the  Abyssinians  or 
Ethiopians  analogous  to  what  was  then  cur- 
rently reported  in  Europe  respecting  Pres- 
ter  John,  supposed  that  he  had  discovered 
that  John  whom  he  was  ordered  to  inquire 
after.  And  he  easily  persuaded  the  Euro- 
peans, then  scarcely  emergred  from  barba- 
rism, to  fall  in  with  his  opinions.  See  John 
Morin,  de  aacris  eccIesiQ  ordinationibus,  pt 


ii.,  p.  367,  &c.  But  in  the  17th  century, 
many  writings  having  been  brought  to  light 
which  had  been  unknown,  the  learned  in 
great  numbers  abandoned  this  Portuguese 
conjecture,  and  agreed  that  Prester  Jeihn 
must  have  reigned  in  Asia ;  but  they  still 
disagreed  as  to  the  location  of  his  kingdom 
and  some  other  points.  Yet  there  are  some, 
even  in  our  times  and  among  the  most  learn* 
ed  men,  who  choose  to  give  credit  to  the 
Portuguese  though'  supported  by  no  proofs 
and  authorities,  Uiat  the  Abyssinian  emperor 
is  that  mighty  Prester  John,  rather  than  fol- 
low the  many  contemporary  and  competent 
witnesses.  See  Euseb.  Renaudot,  Historia 
patriarch.  Alezandrin.,  p.  223,  337.  Jos, 
Fpanc.  Lafitau,  Histoire  des  decouvertes  des 
Portugais,  tom.  i.,  p.  68,  and  tom.  iii.,  p.  67. 
Henr,  le  Grand,  Piss,  de  Johanni  I^sbyt. 
in  hobo's  Voyage  d*Abyssinie,  tom.  i.,  p. 
296,  <Slc.  [See  above,  note  (1),  p.  106,  and 
MoshevnCs  Historia  Tartaror.  eccles.,  p.  16, 
dec.  Baronius,  Annales,  ad  ann.  1 177,  see. 
65,  gives  us  the  title  of  an  epistle  written 
by  pope  Alexander  HI.  to  Prester  John^ 
which  shows  that  he  was  an  Indian  prince, 
and  a  priest :  "  AlexanderEpiscopus  servus 
servorum  Dei,  charissimo  in  Christo  filio  il- 
lustri  et  magnifico  Indorum  regi,  saeerdotvm 
sanctissimo,  salutem  et  Apostolicam  bene- 
dictionem.*'— Tr.  Tba^  the  Dalai  Lama 
was  the  Prester  John,  is  denied  hyPaulsenf 
the  real  author  of  Mosheim^s  Hist.  Tarta- 
ror. Ecclesiastica.  Yet  more  recently  Joh* 
Eberh.  Fischer,  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Siberia,  p.  81,  (in  German),  has 
maintained  this  opinion ;  and  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  Dalai  Lonna  {Lama)  and 
Prester  John  are  the  same  person,  and  thai 
the  latter  name  is  a  fictitious  word,  whiclk 
the  Europeans  did  not  correctly  understand. 
And  whoever  is  sensible  how  low  a  people- 
may  sink  under  the  influence  of  superstition,, 
will  not  deem  the  idolatry  of  the  Thibetians- 
full  proof  that  the  Grand  Lama  and  Prester- 
John  could  not  be  the  same  person.  At, 
least,  if  reliance  may  be  put  upon  the  ac^ 
count  of  the  Augustinian  eremite  George-^ 
(of  which  Gatterer*s  Algem.  Hist.  Bibl.  con- 
tains an  extract),  it  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the  12th  century,  that  the  regal  power  in 
Thibet  was  first  joined  with  that  of  the 
Grand  Lama ;  which  is  a  new  argument  in 
favour  of  Fischer's  opinion.  See  the  Hist. 
Bibl.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  191.— iScAZ.  Bat  this 
hypothesis  of  Fischer  seems  to  be  fully  sub- 
verted, by  the  arguments  of  Mosheim  and 
Paulsen,  Hist.  Tartaror.  eccles.,  p.  137,  dcc^ 
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name  was  Ungchan.  The  exalted  opinion  of  the  power  and  riches  of  this 
Prester  Jb^n,. entertained  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  arose  from  this,  that 
being  elated  with  his  prosperity  and  the  success  of  his  wars  with  the 
neigiibouring  nations,  he  sent  ambassadors  and  letters  to  the  Roman  em 
peror  Frederic  I.,  to  the  Greek  emperor  Manuel^  and  to  other  sovereigns^ 
in  which  he  extravagantly  proclaimed  his  own  majesty  and  wealth  and 
power,  exalting  himself  above  all  the  kings  of  the  earth ;  and  this  boast- 
ing of  the  vainglorious  man,  the  Nestorians  laboured  with  all  their  power 
to  confirm.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  or  brother,  whose  proper  name 
was  David,  but  who  was  also  generally  called  Prester  John.  This  prince 
was  vanquished  and  slain,  near  the  close  of  the  century,  by  that  mighty 
Tartar  emperor,  Genghiskan. 

§  8.  The  new  kii^om  of  Jerusalem  in  Syria,  established  in  the  pre- 
ceding century  by  the  French,  seemed  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  to 
flourish  and  to  stand  firm.  But  this  prosperity  was  soon  succeeded  by 
adversity.  For  most  of  the  crusaders  having  returned  home,  and  the 
Christian  generals  and  princes  that  remained  in  Palestine  being  more  at- 
tentive to  their  private  advantages  than  to  the  public  good,  the  Moham- 
medans  recovered  from  their  sudden  terror  and  consternation,  and  collect- 
ing troops  and  resources  on  every  side,  attacked  and  harassed  the  Chris- 
tians with  perpetual  wars.  During  many  years  they  opposed  the  enemy 
with  valour ;  but  when  Atabee  Zenghi{lZ)  after  a  long  siege  had  taken  the 
city  of  Ekiessa,  and  seemed  disposed  to  attack  Antioch,  the  courage  of  the 
Christians  began  to  fail.  They  therefore  implored  the  succour  of  the 
Christian  kings  of  Europe,  and  with  tears  supplicated  for  new  armies  of 
crusaders.  The  Roman  pontiff  fevoured  these  petitions,  and  left  no  means 
untried  to  persuade  the  emperor  and  the  other  sovereigns  to  undertake 
another  expedition  to  Palestine. 

§  9.  This  new  crusade  was  long  a  subject  of  debate,  in  several  popular 
assemblies  and  in  the  councils.  At  length  under  the  pontiff  Eugene  IIL 
the  celebrated  abbot  of  Clairvaux  in  France,  St.  Bernard,  a  man  of  im- 
mense influence,  brought  the  question  to  an  issue.  For  when  he,  in  the 
year  1146,  preached  the  cross  (as  the  phrase  then  was)  in  both  France  and 
Germany,  but  especially  in  a  public  assembly  of  the  French  a.t  Vezelay, 
and  promised  in  the  name  of  God  great  victories  and  a  most  prosperous 
issue  to  the  enterprise,  Lewis  VII.  king  of  the  French,  his  queen,  and  a 
vast  number  of  nobles  who  were  present,  devoted  themselves  to  the  sacred 
war.  Conrad  III.  emperor  of  the  Grermans,  at  first  resisted  the  admoni- 
tions of  St.  Bernard ;  but  afler  some  delay  he  followed  the  example  of  the 
French  king*  Both  therefore  proceeded  towards  Palestine  with  very  nu- 
merous armies,  pursuing  different  routes.  But  the  greater  part  of  both 
armies  perished  miserably  on  the  road,  either  by  famine  or  by  shipwreck, 
or  by  the  sword  of  the  Mohammedans,  to  whom  they  were  betrayed  by 
the  perfidious  Greeks,  who  feared  the  Latins  more  than  they  did  the  Mo- 
hammedans. Lewis  VII.  left  his  country  in  the  year  1147,  and  arrived  at 
Antioch  in  the  month  of  March  in  the  following  year,  with  a  small  army 

See  Schroeckh^t  Kirchengesch.,  vol.  zzr.,  over  certain  provinces.    The  Latin  biatori- 

p.  192. — Tr."]  ana  of  the  crusades,  of  whom  a  catalogne  is 

(13)  Atahec  was  an  official  title,  given  by  collected  by  Jae.  BongarsiuSt  call  this  AtOr 

the  Sdjukian  emperors  or  SuUant  to  the  hec  Zenghi,  Sansoinus.     See  Bartk.  Htr^ 

lieutenants  or  viceroys  whom  they  placed  hdot^  Bibiioth.  Onentale,  art.  Atsbu,  p.  149 
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and  much  exhausted  by  its  sufRsrings.  Conrad  commenced  his  march  ia 
the  month  of  May,  1147,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  joined  Lewis 
at  Nice,  having  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  by  the  way.  Both  pro- 
oeeded  to  Jerusalem  in  the  year  1148 ;  and  they  led  back  to  Europe  the 
few  soldiers  that  survived,  in  the  year  1149.  For  these  princes  were  un- 
able  to  e&ct  any  thinff,  among  other  causes  on  account  of  the  disagree. 
ment  between  them.  The  only  effect  of  this  second  crusade  was,  to  drain 
Europe  of  a  great  portion  of  its  wealth  and  of  a  vast  number  of  itsinhabi- 
tant9.(14) 

^10.  Yet  the  unhappy  issue  of  this  second  crusade,  did  not  render  the 
Christian  cause  in  the  East  absolutely  desperate.  If  the  Christian  princes 
had  attacked  the  enemy  with  their  combined  strength,  and  acted  in  bar- 
mony,  they  would  have  had  little  to  fear.  But  all  the  Latins  and  espe- 
cially their  chiefs,  abandoning  themselves  without  restraint  to  ambition, 
avarice,  injustice,  and  other  vices,  weakened  each  other  by  their  mutual 
contentions,  jealousies,  and  broils.  Hence  a  valiant  general  of  the  Mo« 
hammedans,  Salaheddin  whom  the  Latins  call  Saladbfij  viceroy  or  rather 
king  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  assailed  the  Christians  in  the  most  successful 
manner,'  captured  Guy  of  Lusignan,  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  fatal 
battle  of  Tiberias  A.D.  1187 ;  and  in  the  same  year  reduced  Jerusalem 


(14)  Besides  the  historians  of  the  Cru- 
sades mentioned  by  BongarnuSf  see  Jo. 
MabilUnCs  Annales  Benedict.,  torn,  vi.,  p. 
399, 404, 407, 417, 451,  <S&c.  Ja4i.  Gerotds, 
Histoife  de  TAbbe  Soger,  torn,  iii,  p.  104, 
128,  173,  190,  239,  dec.  This  Suger,  a 
famous  abbot  of  St.  Denys,  was  left  by  Ltw- 
ii  VII.  to  eovem  his  kingdom  during  his 
absence.  Yertot,  Histoire  des  Chevaliers 
de  Malte,  tome  i.,  p.  86,  dtc.  Jc.  Jm, 
MkteoOf  de  rebus  imperii  tab  Coorado  III. 
[The  French  army  of  cruaaders  consisted  of 
rising  100,000  armed  men,  of  whom  70,000 
were  moanted  cuirassiers,  and  the  rest  in- 
fantry. The  Grerman  army  was  of  about 
the  same  number.  The  emperor  moved  firat, 
pursuing  a  direct  course  through  Hungary, 
Bulgaria,  and  Thrace,  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  was  to  wait  for  the  arrtral  of  the 
kinff.  But  the  Greek  emperor  received  him 
colmy ;  and  by  artifices  indticed  him  to  cross 
the  DardaneUea,  and  proceed  towards  Pal- 
estine. The  Grecian  guides  assigned  him, 
led  him  into  defiles  and  dangerous  positions 
in  Lyeaonia,  where  the  Monammedans  at- 
tackeid  and  nearlv  destroyed  his  army.  After 
the  loss  of  all  his  baggage,  he  was  obliged 
to  turn  back  with  but  a  handful  of  men. 
The  French  army  proceeded  from  Metz, 
crossed  the  Rhine  at  Worms,  and  the  Dan- 
ube at  Ratisbon,  passed  through  Hungary, 
and  arrived  safely  at  Constantinople.  There 
they  were  toid,  the  German  army  had  pro- 
ceeded on,  and  were  very  successful  against 
the  infidels.  Lewis  now  pasaed  the  straits, 
afltf'Wi^  at  Nice  when  Conrad  returned  with 
Uie  remnant  of  his  ruined  army.    The  sover- 


eigns continued  together  for  a  few  daya, 
and  commenced  their  march  southerly  along 
the  coast.  But  the  emperor  thinking  it  not 
honourable  for  him  to  attend  a  camp  in 
which  he  had  no  command,  retumea  to 
Constantinople,  and  afterwards  embarked  for 
the  Holy  Land.  Lewis  led  hia  army  through 
Asia  Minor,  bending  his  course  into  the  in- 
terior to  avoid  psssing  the  large  rivers  near 
their  mouths.  The  Mohammedans  hovered 
around  him,  cut  off  his  supplies,  and  at 
length  attacked  him  in  the  mountains  of 
Laodicea  to  ereat  advantage,  destroyed  a 
large  part  of  his  army,  and  came  near  to 
capturing  the  king  himself.  At  length  ho 
arrived  with  the  wreck  of  his  army  at  Atta^ 
lia,  the  capital  of  Pamphylia,  where  the 
Greeks  drained  them  of  their  resources,  and 
so  embarrassed  their  proceeding  by  land, 
that  the  king  with  part  of  his  troops  was 
obliged  to  embark  on  board  the  few  vessels 
be  could  obtain,  leaving  the  remainder  of  his 
army  to  fight  their  way  by  land,  if  they  could. 
Those  he  thus  left,  all  perished.  He  and 
those  with  him  arrived  safe  in  Palestine. 
The  emperor  also  njoined  him  with  a  few 
troops.  Their  united  forces  formed  but  a 
sm^  army ;  yet  they  would  have  been  able 
to  reduce  Damascas,  if  the  Christian  princes 
of  the  East  had  not  disagreed,  and  thus 
embarrassed  their  operations.  The  sieee 
was  abandoned :  the  sovereigns  visited  Je- 
rusalem as  pilgrims,  and  at  length  return- 
ed to  Europe  with  less  than  a  tenth  part 
of  the  men  that  had  enliated  in  the  crusade. 
— Tr.] 
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under  his  power.(15)  Aflter  this  ruiBous  campaign,  the  hopes  of  the 
Christians  in  the  Bast  rested  wholly  on  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  the 
kings  of  Europe.  And  this  aid  the  Roman  pontiff  obtained  for  them,  after 
much  and  repeated  solicitations ;  yet  the  issue  did  not  equal  his  designs  or 
his  wishes  ahd  efforts. 

§  11.  The  third  crusade  was  commenced  by  the  emperor  Frederic  L 
surnamed  Barharossa,  who  with  a  large  army  of  Germans  traversed  the 
provinces  of  Greece,  in  the  year  1189,  and  after  surmounting  numerous 
difficulties  in  Asia  Minor,  and  vanquishing  the  forces  of  a  Mohammedan 
king  resident  at  Iconium,  penetrated  into  Syria.  But  the  next  year,  while 
bathing  in  the  river  Saleph  which  passes  by  Seleucia,  he  lost  his  life  in  a 
manner  unknown ;  and  a  great  part  of  his  soldiers  returned  to  Europe* 
The  others  indeed  continued  the  war,  under  Frederic  the  son  of  the  de- 
ceased  emperor,  but  the  plague  swept  off  very  many  of  them,  and  at  length 
their  general  the  emperor's  son,  in  the  year  1191,  when  the  rest  disper^, 
and  very  few  of  them  returned  to  their  own  country.  (16) 

§  12.  The  emperor  Frederic  was  followed  in  the  year  1190,  by  Philip 
Augustus  king  of  France,  and  by  Richard  surnamed  the  lAon-heartedj  king 
of  England.  Both  these  went  by  sea,  and  reached  Palestine  with  select 
troops  in  the  year  1191.  Their  first  battle  with  the  enemy,  was  not  un- 
successful ;  but  in  July  of  that  year,  after  the  reduction  of  the  city  of 
Acre,  the  king  of  France  returned  to  Europe ;  leaving  however  a  part  of 
his  troops  in  Palestine.  After  his  departure,  the  king  of  England  prose, 
cuted  the  war  with  vigour,  and  not  only  vanquished  Sahdin  in  several 
battles,  but  also  took  Jaffa  and  Csesarea*  cities  of  Palestine.  But  being 
deserted  by  the  French  and  Italians,  and  moved  also  by  other  reasons  of 
great  weight,  he  in  the  year  1192,  concluded  a  truce  with  Saladin  for  three 
years  three  months  and  three  days ;  and  soon  after  left  Palestine  with  his 
troops.(17)  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  third  crusade ;  which  drained  Ger- 
many, England)  and  France  both  of  men  and  money,  but  afforded  very 
little  advantage  to  the  Christian  cause  in  Asia. 

§  13.  During  these  wars  of  the  Christians  with  the  Mohammedans  for  the 
possession  of  the  Holy  Land,  arose  the  three  celebrated  equestrian  or  mill- 
tary  orders ;  whose  business  it  was  to  clear  the  roads  of  robbers,  to  harass 
the  Mohammedans  with  perpetual  warfare,  to  afford  assistance  to  the  poor 
and  the  sick  among  pilgrims  to  the  holy  places,  and  to  perform  any  other 
services  which  the  public  exigences  seemed  to  require.(18)  The  first  of 
these  orders,  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem^  derived  their  name  from 
an  hospital  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  consecrated  to  SU  John  the  Baptist,  in 
which  certain  pious  and  charitable  brethren  were  accustomed  to  receive 

(16)  See  the  Arab  Bohadin's  Life  of  Sal-  (17)  Gabr.  Daniel,  Histoire  de  Frapoe, 

adin;  which  AUt.   SckuUeiu  published  in  tome  iii.,  p.  426,  ^c.      lUpin  TkoiraM, 

Aiabic  with  a  Latin  translation,  Lagd.  Bat.,  Histoire  d^Angleterre,  torn,  ii.,  p.  261,  dec. 

1732,  fol.,  c.  xzxiv.,  dec.,  p.  60,  dec.     Add  [Hvme'*  Hist,  of  England,  ch.  z.,  toI.  i.,  p. 

Herheloty  Biblioth.  Orientate,  article  Salor  403,  dec.]    Marigny,  Hiatoire  dea  Aiabes, 

keddin,  p.  742,  dec.,  and  Marigny,  Histoire  tome  iv.,  p.  285,  die. 

dea  Arabes,  torn,  iv.,  p.  289,  dec.,  [and  Gib-  (18)  The  writers  who  treat  of  these  three 

hon?s  Decl.  and  Fall,  ch.  lix. — Tr.j  orders,  thouffh  not  all,  are  enamerated  by 

(16)  These  evento  are  best  illustrated  by  Jo,  Alb,  FabriauMj  Bibliograph.  Antiquar., 

the  celebrated  count  Henry  de  Bunau,  in  his  p.  466,  dec. 
life  of  Frederic  I.,  written  in  German,  p. 
278,  293,  309,  333,  dec. 
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4uid  afford  relief  to  the  needy  and  the  sick  visitants  of  Jerusalem.  After 
4he  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  this  hospital  gradually  ac. 
quired  from  the  liberality  of  pious  persons,  larger  revenues  than  were  re. 
-quisite  for  the  object  of  relieving  the  poor  and  the  sick ;  and  its  president 
or  master  J  Raymund  du  Pujfj  about  the  year  1120,  with  his  brethren,  of- 
fered  to  the  king  of  Jerusalem  to  make,  war  upon  the  Mohammedans  at 
Jiis  own  expense.  The  king  approved  the  plan ;  and  the  Roman  pontifis 
•confirmed  it  by  their  authority.  Thus  at  once  and  to  the  surprise  of  all, 
irom  beins  administerers  to  the  poor  and  the  sick,  and  removed  from  all 
bustle  and  noise,  they  became  military  characters :  and  the  whole  order 
was  divided  into  three  classes,  kvighU  or  soldiers,  who  were  of  noble  birth, 
and  whose  business  it  was  to  fight  for  religion,  priests,  who  conducted  the 
religious  exercises  of  the  order,  and  serving  hrethren^  that  is,  soldiers  of 
Ignoble  birth.  This  order  exhibited  the  greatest  feats  of  valour,  and  thus 
-procured  immense  wealth.  After  the  loss  of  Palestine,  the  knights  passed 
into  the  island  of  Cyprus ;  afterwards  they  occupied  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
^and  held  it  a  long  time ;  when  expelled  from  Rhodea  by  the  Turks,  they 
obtained  from  Charles  V.  the  possession  of  the  island  of  Malta,  where 
Iheir  grand  master  still  resides.(19)  [In  the  year  1798,  the  knights  of 
Malta  betrayed  the  island  to  the  French  fleet,  then  carrying  Buonaparte  to 
Egypt.  The  English  immediately  after  commenced  a  blockade  of  the  isU 
-azid  which  lasted  two  years,  when  the  island  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng. 
•lish  who  have  held  it  ever  since.  The  order  lost  the  greater  part  of  its 
Tevenues  during  the  French  revolution ;  and  from  the  time  Malta  was  sur- 
rendered  to  the  French,  it  has  been  sinking  into  insignificance,  and  is  now, 
A.D«  1830,  nearly  if  not  altogether  extinct. — TV.] 

§  14.  The  second  order  was  wholly  military ;  that  is,  it  did  not  em. 
^race  both  soldiers  and  priests.  It  was  called  the  order  of  TemplarSf  from 
«  house  situated  near  the  tempk  of  Solomon  in  Jerusalem,  which  Baldtdn 
II.  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  gave  to  the  knights  temporarily  for  their  first 
residence.  The  order  commenced  A.D.  1118,  at  Jerusalem;  and  had 
for  its  founders  Hugo  de  Fagams  (Hugues  des  Payens),  Godfrey  de  5. 
Amort  (or  St.  Omer),  and  seven  others,  whose  names  are  not  known.  Its 
full  establishment  and  its  rule,  it  obtained  A.D.  1128,  from  the  council  of 
Troyes  in  France.(20)  These  knights  were  required  to  defend  the  Chris, 
iian  religion  by  force  of  arms,  to  guard  the  high- ways,  and  to  protect  the 

(19)  The  most  recent  and  best  histoiy  of  ed  from  attendin^f  by  his  milStanr  duties, 
■this  order,  is  that  composed  by  Renai.  Aur  he  shall  repMt  13  paternosters  in' place  of 
'htrt  de  Yertot,  by  order  of  the  knights,  and  matins,  nine  in  place  of  vespers,  ana  seven 
published  first  at  Paris  and  afterwards  at  in  place  of  each  of  the  minor  canonical 
Amsterdam,  1732,  5  vols.  8vo.  Add  Hivp.  hours.  For  each  deceased  brother,  100  pa- 
Jlelyot,  Hist,  des  Ordres,  torn,  iii.,  p.  72,  ice.  temosters  shall  be   said  daily,  for  seven 

(20)  See  Jo.  Mo^i^on,  Annales  Benedict.,  days;  and  his  allotment  of  food  and  drink 
*tom.  vi.,  p.  159,  dec.  [MabiUon  there  says :  (his  rations)  during  forty  days,  shall  be  given 
'*  Their  rule  was  taken  almost  verbatim  from  to  some  poor  person.  The  kniffhts  may  eat 
that  of  Si.  Benedict,  and  consisted  of  the  flesh  thrice  a  week,  on  the  Xord*s  day, 
-same  number  of  chapters,  viz.,  72.  Many  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays :  the  other  four 
-persons  suppose  that  it  was  drawn  up  by  St.  days  they  must  absuin  from  flesh ;  and  on 
Bernard.*^  Their  rule  received  modifica^  Fridays  they  must  be  content  with  Quadra* 
"tions  from  time  to  time  ;  but  their  earliest  sesimal  fare.  Each  knight  may  have  three 
regulations  were  the  following.  The  knights  horses  and  one  squire.  No  one  may  either 
••hall  attend  the  entire  religious  services  by  hawk  or  hunt.  See  Flewry^t  Histoire  de 
•day  and  by  night ;  and  if  any  one  is  prevent-  TEglise,  liv.  Ixvii.,  cap.  56. — TV.] 
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pilgrims  to  Palestine  firom  the  cruelties  and  robberies  of  the  Mohanune* 
dans.  By  its  valour^  this  order  likewise  acquired  great  fame  and  vast 
wealth ;  but  at  the  same  time  by  its  pride,  luxury,  cruelty,  and  other  vices, 
it  incurred  pecuHar  odium,  which  rose  so  high  at  last,  that  the  order  was 
wholly  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  the  pont^  and  of  the  council  of  Vi* 
enne.(21) 

§  15.  The  third  order,  that  of  the  TeuUmic  kniglUs  of  St.  Mary  of  Je^ 
rusalemj  was  similar  to  the  first  in  requiring  care  of  the  poor  and  Uie  sick,, 
as  well  as  warfare.  It  originated  A.D.  1190,  at  the  siege  of  Acre  or 
Ptolemais :  yet  some  place  its  obscure  beginnings  somewhat  earlier,  and 
at  Jerusalem.  During  this  siege,  some  pious  and  benevolent  Germans  un- 
dertook to  provide  accommodations  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers ;  and 
the  undertaking  so  pleased  the  German  princes  who  were  present,  that 
they  concluded  to  establish  an  association  for  that  object,  to  be  composed 
of  German  knights.  The  Roman  pontiff  Cailestmc  III.  afterwards  ap» 
proved  of  the  society,  and  confirmed  it  by  formal  enactments.  None  were 
to  be  admitted  into  this  order,  except  Germans  of  noble  birth ;  and  those 
admitted  were  to  devote  themselves  to  the  defence  of  the  Christian  religion 
and  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  the  care  of  the  suffering  poor  and  the  sick. 
At  first  the  austerity  of  the  order  was  very  great,  clothing  and  bread  and 
water  being  the  only  recompense  of  the  soldiers  for  the  labours  they  en- 
dured But  this  rigour  soon  ceased,  as  the  wealth  of  the  society  increased. 
When  the  order  retired  from  Palestine,  it  occupied  Prussia,  Livonia,  Cour- 
land,  and  Semigallia ;  and  though  it  lost  those  provinces  at  the  Reforma-> 
tion,  yet  it  retained  a  part  of  its  estates  in  Germany.(22) 


CHAPTER  n. 

ADVBRSS  BYSNTS  IH  THE  HI8T0BT  OF  THB  CHI7B0B* 

^  1.  Advene  ETents  in  the  Wett—^  8.  In  the  East--^  8.  Ptester  Jobn  sbin. 

§  1.  Nbitheb  the  Jews  nor  the  polytheists,  could  give  the  Christians  of^ 
the  West  so  much  trouble  as  formerly.  The  former  were  accused  by  the 
Christians  of  various  crimes  pretended  or  real ;  so  that  their  efforts  were 
directed,  not  so  much  to  make  opposition  to  the  Christians,  as  to  defend 
themselves  in  the  best  manner  they  could  against  their  attacks.     Such  of 

(31)  See  MmUH.  Parity  Historia  major,  p.  toria  Ordinis  Teutonic!,  Vindob.,  1727,  fol., 

66,  dec,  for  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  see  PcUr  von  Ihuburg's  Chronicon  Prusia, 

order.     Feter  i$  Puy,  Histoire  de  TOrdre  edited  with  the  notes  of  Christopher  Hart- 

militaire  dos  Templiers,  -which  was  repub-  knoch^  Jena,  1679,  4to.     Hipp.  Helyotf  His- 

lisbed   with    many   additional   documents,  toiredes  Ordres,  tomeiii.,p.  140,  £c.    The 

Brastels,  1751, 4to.     Nic  GiJtrtler,  Historia  Chronicon  Ordinis  Teotonici,  in  Ant.  Mat- 

Templariorom  milituro,  Amstel.,  1691,  8vo.  thai  Analecta  veteris  evi,  torn,  t.,  p.  62l» 

[For  a  list  of  more  recent  writers,  see  Win-  658,  ed.  nova.    The  Privilegia  Ordinis  Teu- 

tf't  Handb.  d.  tbeologiachen  literatur,  Leip-  tonici,  in  Jo.  Peter  von  LiUwig'a  Keliquja. 

tie,  1826,  p.  184.~7r.]  Manuscript.,  torn.  Tii.,  p.  48. 

(22)  In  addition  to  Rtymotd  DueW*  Hit- 
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the  pol}rtliei8U  as  remained  in  the  North  of  Europe, — and  they  were  con- 
siderably numerous  in  several  places, — frequently  made  great  slaughter 
among  the  Christians.(l)  But  the  Christian  kings  and  princes  who  were 
in  their  vicinity,  gradually  brought  their  rage  under  restraints ;  and  they 
did  not  dease  from  waging  war  upon  them,  till  they  had  deprived  them 
both  of  their  independence  and  of  their  religious  freedom. 

J  2.  The  writers  of  that  age  are  full  of  complaints,  respecting  the  cruelty 
rage  of  the  Saracens  against  the  Christians  in  the  East.  Nor  is  there 
ahy  reason  to  question  their  veracity.  But  most  of  them  have  omitted  to 
state  the  great  causes  of  this  cruelty ;  which  were  for  the  most  part,  on 
the  side  of  the  Christians.  In  the  first  place  the  Saracens  had  a  right,  ac* 
cording  to  the  laws  of  war,  to  repel  violence  by  violence ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
see,  with  what  face  the  Christians  could  require  of  this  nation,  which  they 
attacked  and  slaughtered  with  large  armies,  that  it  should  patiently  re. 
ceive  blows  and  not  return  them.  Besides,  the  Christians  in  the  East 
committed  abominable  crimes,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  inflict  the  most  ex- 
quisite sufferings  and  distress  upon  the  Saracens.  And  can  any  think  it 
stnuage,  that  they  should  deem  it  right  to  retaliate?  Lastly,  is  it  a  new 
and  surprising  thine  that  a  nation  not  distinguished  for  mildness  and  gen- 
tleness of  temper,  when  provoked  by  the  calamities  of  what  was  pronounced 
a  holy  war,  should  be  severe  upon  those  among  their  subjects,  who  were 
united  with  their  enemies  in  religion  ? 

§  3.  A  vast  change  in  the  state  of  the  Christians  in  Northern  Asia,  took 
place  near  the  close  of  this  century,  in  consequence  of  the  victories  of  the 

Seat  Genghiskan  commander  of  the  Tartars.  For  this  descendant  of  the 
ongols  or  Moguls,  a  hero  who  has  had  few  equals  in  any  age,  attacked 
Davtd  or  Ungcha%  the  brother  or  son  or  at  least  the  successor  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Prester  Joknj  and  himself  called  by  that  name,  and  having  con. 
quered  him  in  battle  slew  him  :(2)  then  assailing  the  other  princes  who- 
ruled  over  the  Turks,  the  Indians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cathai,  he  either 
slew  them  or  made  them  tributary :  and  after  this,  invading  Persia,  India, 
and  Arabia,  he  overturned  the  ^racenic  empire,  i£nd  established  that  of 
the  Tartars  in  those  countries.  (3)  From  this  time,  the  reputation  of  the 
Christian  religion  was  greatly  diminished  in  the  countries  which  had  beea 
subject  to  Premier  John  and  his  successor  David  :  nor  did  it  cease  to  de- 
cllne  and  sink  gradually,  till  it  was  wholly  prostrated  by  either  Moham- 
medan errors  or  the  fables  of  paganism.  Yet  the  posterity  of  John^  for  a 
long  time  after  this,  held  in  the  kingdom  of  Tangut  which  was  his  original 

(1)  Bdmoldy  Chionicon  SUtTor.,  lib.  i.,  c.  timir  prince  of  Moldavia,  deviates  from  both;, 
zsziv.,  p.  88 ;  c.  zzxv.,  p.  89 ;  c.  zl.,  p.  99.  and  in  his  preface  to  the  History  of  the  Ot- 
Lindenbrog,  Scriptor.  Septentrion.,  p.  196,  toman  Empire,  p.  zlv.,  torn,  i.,  French  ed.^ 
196,  201.  Peler  iMmheautf  Res  Hain-  states,  on  the  authority  of  the  Arabians,  that 
burg.,  lib.  i.,  p.  23.  Gengkukan  did  not  invade  the  territories  of 

(2)  Respecting  the  year,  in  which  Oen-  his  neighbours,  till  the  year  1214. 
j'AtaAran  invaded  and  conqneredPfMftfrJoAn,  (3)  Petit  de  la  Croiz,  Histoire  de  Gen- 
the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Oriental  writers  dis-  ghiz  Can,  Paris,  1711,  12mo,  p.  120,  121. 
agree  very  much.  Most  of  the  Latin  wri-  Bart?L  Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orientate,  article 
ters  fix  on  the  year  1902 ;  and  thus  refer  the  Genghizkhan,  p.  378.  Jot.  Sim.  Atsemaih. 
event  to  the  Uiirteenth  century.  But  Marco  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vaticana,  tom.  iii.,  pt.  i.,  p. 
Poii/o  the  Venetian,  deregionibus  Oriental.,  101  and  295,  dec.  Jean  iu  Plan  Carpin, 
lib.  i.,  c.  61,  62, 63»  and  others,  state  that  it  Voyage  en  Tartaric,  cap.  v.,  in  the  Recueil 
took  place  in  the  year  1187 ;  and  their  an-  des  Voyages  an  Nord,  tome  vii.,  p.  860. 
thority  I  choose  to  follow.    Demeiriiu  Can' 

Vol.  II.— E  b 
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seat,  some  degree  of  power,  though  much  restricted  and  not  independent ; 
«nd  these  continued  to  adhere  to  the  Christian  religion.(4) 


PART   11. 

THE  INTERNAL   HISTORY. OF  THE  CHURCH.* 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  STATE  OF  LEABNINO  AND  SCOSNCE. 

4  I)  8.  State  of  Learning  and  Science  among  the  Greeks. — 4  3?  4.  Among  the  Latins. 
— 4  6.  Study  of  the  Ciyii  Law. — ^  6.  Canon  Law. — (f  7.  Philosophy  amon^  the  Latins. 
— ^  8.  Disagreements  among  the  Philosophers. — 4  9<  Contests  of  the  Dialecticians. 
The  Realists  and  Nominalists. 

6  1.  Among  the  Greeks,  notwithstanding  the  times  were  calamitous 
ana  revolutions  and  intestine  wars  were  very  frequent,  the  study  of  liter- 
ature and  the  liberal  arts  was  highly  honoured.  This  was  attributable  to 
the  patronage  and  the  literary  zeal  of  the  emperors,  especially  the  Comneni ; 
and  likewise  to  the  vigilance  of  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarchs,  who 
feared  lest  the  Greek  church  would  lack  defenders  against  the  Latins,  if  her 
priests  should  neglect  learning.  The  learned  and  luminous  commentaries 
of  EustatMue  bishop  of  Thessalonica  upon  Homer  and  Dumysias  [Perie- 
geUt],  show  that  mea  of  the  best  talents  applied  themselves  diligently  to 
the  study  of  classic  literature  and  antiquities.  (1)  And  the  many  respecta- 
ble historians  of  the  events  of  their  own  times,  e.  g.^  John  Cinnamu8f{2} 
Michael  Gfycas,{S)  John  ZonaraSj{4)  Nicephoriu  SryenaiuSf(5)  and  oth- 


(4)  Asseman^  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vattcans, 
torn,  iii.,  part  ii.,  p.  600,  die.  [Mosheimf 
Historia  Tartaror.  Eccles.,  cap.  ii.,  p.  29, 
dtc— Tr.] 

(1)  [Eustathtiu  was  archbishop  of  Thes- 
salonica in  the  year  1185,  when  his  elo- 
qnence  saved  that  city  from  demolition  by 
its  Sicilian  conquerors.  He  was  alive  in 
1194.  His  excellent  commentary  on  Ho- 
mer, was  published,  Rome,  1650,  4  vols, 
fol.,  and  Basil,  1660,  3  vols.  fol.  He  also 
wrote  a  good  commentary  on  the  geograph- 
ical poem  of  Dionyrna  PeriegeUt,  Gr., 
Paris,  1577,  fol.  He  wrote  nothing  on  the- 
ology, so  far  as  is  known. — TV.] 

(2)  [John  Cinnamus  was  secretary  to 
Matmel  Comnenus,  a  crammarian  and  a  sol- 
der, who  flourished  A.D.  1 160,  and  was  alive 
A.D.  1183.  He  wrote  the  history  of  the 
two  Comnem,  John  and  Manuel,  comprising 
events  from  A.D.  1118  to  A.D.  1176.  The 
first  part  is  very  concise,  the  latter  a  full 
lustory ;  and  both  are  written  with  fidelity, 


and  in  a  good  style.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Car.  du  Freene,  in  six  Books,  Paris, 
1670,  fol.— Tr.] 

(3)  [Michael  Glycas  was  a  native  of  Si- 
cily, and  flourished  A.D.  1120.  His  An- 
nales  Quadripartiti,  is  a  work  not  only  his- 
torical, but  also  philosophical  and  theokm- 
cal.  Part  I.  describes  toe  creation  of  the 
world  in  six  days  ;  Part  II.  extends  firom 
the  creation  to  the  birth  of  Christ;  Part  III. 
to  Constantino  the  Great ;  and  Part  IV.  to 
the  death  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  A.D.  1118. 
It  was  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  with  notes, 
by  Labbe,  Paris,  1660,  fol.  Glycas  also 
wrote  Disputatiuncola  II.;  and  likewise 
many  epistles,  of  which  fragments  are  pre- 
served.—TV.] 

(4)  [John  Zonaras,  who  flourished  about 
A.D.  1118,  was  a  native  of  Constantini^e, 
and  for  many  years  in  public  civil  life ;  but 
being  bereft  of  his  wife  and  children,  he 
retired  to  a  monastery,  and  solaced  himself 
by  writing  for  posterity.     His  Annals  or 
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er8,(6)  are  proof  that  neither  the  disposition  to  benefit  succeeding  ages^ 
nor  the  ability  to  write  with  skill,  were  wanting  to  many  among  the 
Greeks.{7) 

§  2.  No  one  took  more  pains  to  excite  and  cherish  the  love  of  philoso- 
phy, it  is  said,  than  Michael  Anchialus  patriarch  of  Con8tantinople.(8) 
The  philosophy  to  which  he  was  attached,  appears  to  have  been  that  of 
Aristotle :  for  the  cultivators  of  philosophy  among  the  Greeks,  were  chiefly 
employed  in  expounding  and  improving  this ;  as  appears  among  other  spe- 
cimens, from  Euttraiius*  exposition  of  Aristotle's  Ethics  and  Ajialytics,(9) 


0U8  Histoiy,  18  in  three  Parte: 
the  £nt  treati  of  the  Jews,  from  the  crea- 
tion to  the  destraction  of  Jerusalem  by  Ti- 
tna ;  the  second  ^yea  the  Roman  history, 
£ma  the  founding  of  Rome  to  Constantino 
Ibe  Great,  abridged  cluefly  fiom  Dion  Ca»' 
sius ;  the  third  part  brings  the  bietoxy  of  the 
Greek  empire  down  to  the  death  of  Alexius 
Comnenut,  A.D.  1118.  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  Car.  du  Fretne,  Gr.  and  Lat, 
Paris,  1686, 3  vols.  fol.  Zonaras  also  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  apoetolic  canons,  on 
fome  canonical  epistles  of  the  Greek  fathers, 
and  on  the  canons  of  the  councils ;  all  of 
which  were  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  Paris, 
1618,  and  with  Beteridge**  notes,  in  his 
Pandecta  Canonum,  Oxon.,  1673,  fol.  Some 
tracts  and  epistles  of  Zonaras,  have  likewise 
been  published. — TV.] 

(5)  [Nieephonu  Bryenmus  was  the  hus- 
band of  the  celebrated  female  historian,  An- 
na  Conmena,  and  of  course  son-in-law  to 
the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  who  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  Cesar.  He  was  much 
concerned  in  the  public  transactions  from 
A.D.  1096  till  A.D.  1137,  the  probable  year 
of  his  death.  He  wrote  the  Byzantine  his- 
tory, in  four  Books,  from  A.D.  1057  to  A.D. 
1081  ;  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  with  notes 
by  Peter  Pousein,  Paris,  1661,  fol.,  and  by 
Car.  du  Fresne^  subjoined  to  the  history  of 
John  Cimumus,  Paris,  1670,  fol.— Tr.} 

(6)  [Anna  Comnenoy  the  daughter  of  the 
emperor  ./1/extttj  Comnetms,  a  woman  of  su- 
perior talents  and  learning,  was  bom  A.D. 
1083,  lost  her  mother  in  1118,  and  her 
husband  in  1137.  Afler  this,  she  com- 
menced writing  her  history  of  her  father*s 
Teign,  from  a!d.  1069  to  1118,  which  is 
properly  a  continuation  of  her  husband*s  his- 
tory. She  completed  it  A.D.  1148,  and 
called  it  Alexiaa^  or  de  rebus  ab  Alexia  patre 
gestis,  Libri  xr.  It  is  a  vrell-written  histo- 
ry ;  and  important,  as  giving  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  first  crusa&rs,  with  whom  she 
bad  personal  knowledge.  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  Poussin^  Ur.  and  Lat.,  with  a 
Glossary,  Paris,  1651,  fol.,  or  rather  its  re- 
print by  Du  Fresne,  subjoined  to  Cinnamus, 
Paris,  1670,  fol. 

CoMtanimut  JfemwjM,    abont    A.D. 


1 160,  wrote  a  compendious  history  or  Chron- 
icon,  in  Terse,  from  the  creation  to  A.D. 
1081,  which  he  addressed  to  Irene^  the  sis- 
ter of  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus ;  pub- 
lished, Gr.  and  Lat.,  Leyden,  1616,  4to, 
and  Paris,  1656,  fol. 

Neophy^,  a  Greek  prosbyter  and  monk, 
who  flourished  A.D.  1190,  composed  a  nar- 
rati^e  of  the  calamities  of  Cyprus  when  ta- 
ken by  the  English  crosaders,  A.D.  1 101 ; 
published,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  by  Cotelier,  Mon- 
umento  Ecclee.  GraBoe,  torn,  ii.,  p.  467. 

The  preceding  list  contains  the  most  no- 
ted Greek  historians  of  this  century. — TV.] 

(7)  [If  the  term  be  taken  in  its  greatest 
latitude,  including  not  merely  the  historians 
of  the  Greek  empire  and  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, but  also  historians  of  the  Greek 
church;  then  it  must  include  the  monk 
Neetor,  the  father  of  Russian  history ;  who 
flourished  at  Kiow,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  century  and  first  part  of  tne  twelfth, 
and  whose,  annals  have  procured  reputation 
to  professor  Schlbzer.  See  his  Prooe  Rus- 
sicher  Annalen,  Bremen  and  Got  ting.,  1768, 
8vo. — Sehl.  And  Nestor's  Annalen  mit 
Uebersetz.  und  Anmerk.  Ton  A.  L.  wm 
Schlozer,  Gotting.,  1802-1809, 6  ^iAa.  8to. 
-^Tr.] 

(8)  Theodorus  Balsamon,  Praef.  ad  Pho- 
tii  Nomocanonem  ;  in  Henry  JusteWs  Bib- 
liotheca  Juris  Canon,  veteris,  torn,  ii.,  p.  814. 
— {Michael  Anchialus  was  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople from  A.D.  1167  to  A.D.  1185. 
According  to  Balsamon^  he  was  a  consum- 
mate philosopher :  and  it  is  certain,  that  he 
was  a  fierce  antagonist  of  the  Latins.  He 
has  leA  us  ti\*e  synodal  decrees  ;  published, 
Gr.  and  Lat.,  in  the  Jus.  Gr.  Rom.,  lib.  iii, 
p.  227.  He  also  composed  a  Dialogue, 
which  he  had  with  the  emperor  Manuel  Com- 
nenus upon  occasion  of  the  arrival  at  Con- 
stantinople of  legates  from  the  Roman  pon- 
tiflf ;  some  extracts  from  which  are  published 
by  Leo  AUatius^  de  Consensu,  dec,  lib.  ii., 
c.  8,  ^  2,  c.  5,  ^  2,  and  c.  9,  ^  3.— TV.] 

(9)  [Eustratius  was  metropolitan  of  Nice 
abont  A.D.  11 10 ;  and  was  reputed  a  learn- 
ed man,  as  well  as  a  distinguished  theolo- 
gian. His  comments  on  Aristotle's  Ethics, 
and  on  the  latter  part  of  his  Analytics,  have 
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Yet  the  Platonic  philosophy  was  not  wholly  neglected.  On  the  contrary  it 
appears  that  many,  and  especially  those  who  embraced  the  principles  of  the 
Mystics,  much  preferred  tnis  philosophy  before  the  peripatetic ;  and  they 
considered  Plato  as  suited  to  men  of  piety  and  candour,  while  Aristotle 
was  suited  to  wranglers  and  the  vainglorious.  And  their  disagreement 
soon  afterwards  gave  rise  to  the  noted  controversy  among  the  Greeks,  re- 
specting the  comparative  merits  of  the  Platonic  and  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy. 

§  3.  In  a  great  part  of  the  western  world,  extraordinary  zeal  was  awa- 
kened in  this  age  for  the  prosecution  of  literature,  and  the  cultivation  of 
every  branch  of  learning :  to  which  some  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  kings  and 
princes  who  could  see  me  utility  of  learning  in  improving  and  estabUshing 
society,  contributed  by  their  authority  and  their  munificence.  Hence  as* 
sociations  of  learned  men  were  formed  in  many  places,  for  teaching  the 
various  branches  of  human  knowledge ;  and  as  the  youth  resorted  to  them 
in  great  numbers  eager  for  instruction,  those  higher  schools  which  the  next 
age  called  Universities^  were  gradually  produced.  Paris  exceeded  all  the 
oUier  cities  of  Europe,  in  the  number  of  its  learned  men,  in  its  schools  of 
various  kinds,  as  well  as  in  the  conconrse  of  its  students.  Hence  in  this 
city,  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  arose  a  literary  institution  similar  to 
ours  of  the  higher  order,  though  rude  and  imperfect  as  yet,  but  which  time 
gradually  moulded  into  form  and  brought  to  perfection.(10)  Nearly  at  the 
same  time,  a  distinguished  school  for  the  various  sciences  was  founded  at 
Angers,  by  the  efibrts  and  care  of  Ulger  the  bishop  ;  though  here,  juris. 

£ruden6e  appears  to  have  held  the  first  rank.(ll)  There  was  already  at 
fontpelier  a  very  celebrated  school  for  the  civil  law  and  for  medical  sci. 
eDoe.(12)  In  Italy  the  school  of  Bologna,  which  had  its  commencement 
anterior  to  this  century,  now  possessed  high  renown.  It  was  chiefly  re- 
sorted to  by  the  students  of  the  Roman  law  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
and  especially  after  the  emperor  Latharius  11,  reinstated  it,  and  conferred 
on  it  new  privileges.  (13)  In  the  same  country,  the  medical  school  of  Sa- 
lerno which  had  before  b^n  very  celebrated,  now  allured  an  immense  num- 
ber of  students.  While  so  many  schools  were  rising  up  in  Europe,  the 
sovereign  pontiff  Alexander  III.  enacted  a  special  law  in  the  council  of 
Rome,  A.D.  1179,  requiring  schools  to  be  everywhere  set  up,  or  to  be  re^ 

been  pablished.    His  tract  against  Chryto-  ffOi  centni^,  by  Theodosius  II.,  and  thw 

lamUy  de  processione  Sp.  Sancti,  still  exists  show  the  diploma  of  that  emperor  by  which 

inMS.fbesides  (as  is  said)  some  other  tracts  he  enriched  their  city  with  such  an  oma- 

on  the  same  subject. — Tr.^  ment.     But  most  writers  contend,  that  this 

(10)  C<M.  Egaue  de  Bouiey^  Historia  diploma  is  a  fabrication ;  and  they  adduce 
Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  463,  &c.  Ste^h.  strong  proofs,  that  the  school  of  Bologna  was 
Pasquier,  Recherches  de  la  France,  livr.  lii.,  not  more  ancient  than  the  eleventh  century, 
c.  xxix.  Peter  Lambecitu,  Historia  Bibli-  and  that  its  principal  enlargement  was  in 
oth.  Yindob ,  lib.  ii.,  c.  v.,  p.  260.  His-  the  twelfth  century,  particularly  in  the  time 
toire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  tome  ix.,  p.  of  Lothair  II.  See  Car,  Sigonius,  Histo- 
60-88.  ria  Bononiensis,  as  published  with  notes 

(11)  BouZay,  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  among  his  Works.  Lud.  Anl.  Muratorip 
ii.,  p.  315.  Focquet  de  la  Livoniere,  Diss.  Antiquitates  Italicae  medii  aevi,  tom.  iii.,  p. 
sur  TAntiquit^  de  rUnivcrset^  d'Angers,  p.  23,  884,  898,  and  especially,  the  very  learn- 
21,  &c..  Angers,  1736,  4to.  ed  God.  Ge.  KeufeTe  elegant  Histoiy  of  the 

(12)  Histoire  generale  de  Languedoc,  par  University  of  Bologna,  written  in  German, 
les  Benedictins,  tome  ii.,  p.  517,  dec.  Helmst.,  1750,  8to.    Compare  Jvst.  Henr, 

(13)  The  inhabitants  of  Bologna  tell  us,  Bohmer^s  Pnef.  ad  Corpus  juris  Canonici» 
their  nniTsrsity  was  founded  as  early  as  the  p.  9,  dtc 
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instated  if  they  had  before  existed,  in  the  monasteries  and  in  the  cathedral 
churches:  for  those  which  had  formerly  flourished  in  these  situations, 
through  the  negligence  of  the  monks  and  the  bishops,  were  either  wholly 
prostrate  or  much  decayed.(14)  But  the  daily  increasing  fame  and  glory 
of  the  higher  schools  or  universities,  rendered  this  law  of  little  effect ;  for 
the  majority  flocking  to  those  new  seats  of  learning,  the  monastic  and  ca- 
thedral schools  gradually  declined  and  came  to  nothing. 

§  4.  Among  the  benefits  derived  from  these  many  literary  associations,  • 
at  their  very  commencement,  was  this,  that  not  only  were  the  boundaries 
ef  human  knowledge  extended,  but  a  new  division  of  the  branches  of  it  took 
place.  Hitherto  all  learning  had  been  confined  to  what  were  called  the 
seven  liberal  arts ;  three  of  which,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectics,  com- 
prised  what  was  called  the  Trimum ;  and  the  other  four,  arithmetic,  music, 
geometry,  and  astronomy,  were  called  the  Quadrwiunu  Most  persons 
were  contented  with  the  Trivium ;  but  those  who  wished  to  be  thought 
learned  men  of  the  first  rank,  ascended  to  the  Quadrwium.  To  these 
[seven  liberal]  arts,  were  now  added,  besides  the  study  of  languages  for 
which  few  had  much  taste,  theology, — ^not  however  the  old  and  simple  the- 
ology, which  was  destitute  of  system  and  connexion  and  rested  solely  on 
texts  of  scripture  and  sentences  from  the  ancient  fathers,  but  pMlosopkical 
or  scholastic  theology ;  also  jurisprudencey  or  civil  and  canon  law ;  and 
lastly,  medicinej  or  physic  as  it  was  then  caUed.(15)  For  as  particular 
schools  were  now  devoted  to  these  sciences,  they  were  of  course  placed  in 
the  list  of  studies  which  merited  the  attention  of  men  of  erudition.  And 
when  this  was  done,  the  common  distribution  of  the  sciences  was  to  be 
changed.  Hence  the  seven  liberal  arts  were  gradually  included  under  the 
term  philosophy ;  to  which  were  added,  theology,  jurisprudence,  and  medi' 
cine.  And  thus  these  four  Faculties  as  they  are  called,  were  in  the  next 
century  formed  in  the  umversities, 

§  5.  In  Italy  the  reputation  and  authority  of  the  old  Roman  law  revived, 
and  it  caused  all  other  systems  of  law  then  in  use  to  go  into  desuetude, 
after  the  discovery  at  the  capture  of  Amalphi  A.D.  1137  by  the  emperor 
Lotharius  II.,  of  die  celebrated  copy  of  the  Pandects  or  Digest,  of  which 
there  had  been  very  little  knowledge  for  many  centuries  and  which  the 
emperor  now  presented  to  the  city  of  Pisa.  From  this  time  the  learned 
began  to  study  the  Roman  law  with  more  eagerness,  schools  were  also 
opened  for  the  study  of  this  law  in  the  university  of  Bologna,  and  after- 
wards  likewise  in  other  cities  of  Italy  and  also  beyond  Italy.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  whereas  men  had  previously  lived  under  various  laws,  and 
every  gentleman  had  been  at  liberty  to  choose  which  he  would  obey, 
whether  the  Salic  laws,  or  those  of  the  Lombards,  or  of  the  Burgundians, 
&c.,  the  Roman  laws  gradually  obtained  the  ascendency  through  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  and  excluded  all  others.  It  is  an  old  opinion  that  LoQui^ 
rius  II.,  at  the  instigation  of  Lmerius  or  Guarnerus  the  first  teacher  of  the 
Roman  law  in  the  university  of  Bologna,  published  a  decree  that  all  should 
thenceforth  obey  the  Roman  law  only,  the  others  being  abrogated.     But 

(14)  See  Boehmer*9  Jas.  Eccles.  Protes-  in  the  1 2th  century,  applied  particalarly  to 

tantiam,  torn,  i?.,  p.  706.  medicinal  studies,  and  it  has  also  preserved 

(16)  [''The  word  fkytica,  though,  ae-  that  limited  seoee  in  the  Engtish  language." 

eoniing  to  its  etymolofly»  it  denotes  the  •— ilfa«{.] 
■tody  of  natonl  philosopby  in  genenl,  was. 
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learned  men  have  shown  that  this  opinion  is  supported  by  no  solid  evu 
dence.(16) 

§  6.  The  civil  law  being  placed  among  the  sciences  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools,  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  their  friends  deemed  it  not  only  useful  but 
necessary,  that  the  canon  law  or  that  which  regulates  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  should  have  the  same  privilege.  There  existed  indeed  some  col- 
lections of  canons  or  ecclesiastical  laws,  but  there  was  not  one  among  them 
that  was  complete  and  fit  to  be  expounded  in  the  schools,  in  consequence 
both  of  their  want  of  arrangement  and  their  deficiency  in  copiousness  of 
matter.  Hence  Gratianj  a  Benedictine  monk  born  at  Chiusi,  and  now  re- 
siding at  Bologna  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Felix  and  Nabor,  about  the  year 
1130,  compiled  from  the  writings  of  the  ancient  doctors,  the  epistles  of  the 
pontiffs,  and  the  decrees  of  councils,  an  epitome  of  canon  lawy  suitable  for 
the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  schools.(17)  The  Roman  pontiff  Eugene 
III.  was  highly  pleased  with  the  work ;  and  the  doctors  of  Bologna  re- 
ceived it  wiSi  applause,  and  immediately  adopted  it  as  their  guide  in  teach- 
ing, and  their  example  was  followed  first  by  the  university  of  Paris,  and 
then  by  the  other  universities.  The  most  learned  men  of  the  Romish 
church  acknowledge,  that  Gratian^s  Decretum  as  it  is  commonly  called,  or 
his  Concordia  discordantium  Canonum  as  the  author  himself  called  it,  is  full 
of  numberless  faults  and  mistakes. (18)  Yet  as  it  admirably  strengthens 
and  supports  the  power  of  the  Roman  pontifis,  it  has  become  in  a  measure 

(16)  See  Herm.  Conringkut  de  Origine 
iuhB  Gennanici,  cap.  xzii.  Gmdo  Gratutus, 
£pist.  de  Pandectis,  p.  21,  69,  ed.  Florence, 
1 737, 4to.  Henr*  Brencmamu  Historia  Pan- 
dectar.,  p.  41,  Sec.  Lud.  Ant.  Muratori^ 
Pnef.  aid  leges  Longobardicas ;  in  his  Scrip- 
tores  rerum  Italicar.,  torn,  i.,  part  ii.,  p.  4, 
^.,  and  in  his  Antiquit.  Ital.  medii  asvi, 
torn,  ii.,  p.  285,  &c.  On  this  subject,  Geo. 
Calixtia  had  a  warm  controversy  with 
Barth.  Nihtuvus,  who  adhered  to  the  com- 


mon  o^Hnion  respecting  Jmeriua  and  Lo- 
thariu*.  The  history  of  this  controversy 
is  given  by  Jo.  Mollmu,  Cimbria  Litterata, 
torn,  iii.,  p.  142,  dec. 

(17)  [Of  Gratian  himself,  nothing  more 
is  known  than  is  sUted  in  the  text.  He 
completed  his  Decretum  about  A.D.  1151. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first 
part  is  subdivided  into  one  hundred  and  one 
Ihttinctiones ;  in  which  he  treats  of  law  in 
general  and  canon  law  in  particular,  in  the 
Int  twenty  Distinctiones ;  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  treat  of  the  different  orders  of  the 
clergy,  their  qualifications,  ordination,  du- 
ties, and  powers.  The  second  part  is  sub- 
divided into  thirty-six  CauseSy  each  embra- 
cing several  Questions,  which  are  treated  of 
in  one  or  more  chapters.  This  part  properly 
contains  the  rules  and  principles  of  proceed- 
ing in  the  ecclesiastical  couitf  in  all  the  va^ 
rieties  of  causes  that  occur.  The  third  part 
is  much  shorter  than  either  of  the  preceding. 
It  is  divided  into  .five  Distinctiones ;  and 
treats  of  the  consecration  of  choiches,  wor- 


ship, the  sacraments,  fasts  and  festivals,  im- 
ages, dec. — ^This  work,  together  with  the 
Decretals  of  Gregory  IX.  in  five  Books,  the 
Liber  sextus  DecretaUum  of  Bomfa£e  VIII., 
the  Constitutions  of  Clement  V.,  and  the 
ExtrwoagaaUes  of  John  XXII.  and  others, 
constitutes  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici,  and 
forms  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole.  It  is  a 
compilation  from  genuine  and  spurious  can- 
ons, decrees,  and  decisions,  without  much 
discrimination ;  and  is  so  carelessly  made 
that  the  authors  are  frequently  confounded, 
and  one  cited  for  another.  It  is  therefore 
no  great  authority;  nor  is  it  regarded  u 
such,  by  modem  canonists.  Though  fa- 
vourable to  the  pretensions  of  the  Komsn 
pontifb  in  the  main,  yet  it  is  against  their 
claims  in  several  particulars ;  and  this  mav 
have  tended  to  sink  its  credit  with  both 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  After  aU,  it  was 
a  noble  work  for  the  age  in  which  it  was 
compiled,  and  justly  entitles  its  author  to 
the  appellation  of  the  father  of  canon  Uw. 
-TV.] 

(18)  See,  among  others,  Anton.  Augus- 
tinus,  de  emendatione  Gratiani,  cum  obser- 
▼ationibus  Sleph.  Baluxe,  and  Crerh.  wm 
Mastrichtf  Arnheim,  1678,  8vo.  [Numer- 
ous errors  and  mistakes  having  been  discov- 
ered in  the  Decretum  of  Gratian,  on  which 
Augustinus  wrote  a  treatise,  it  was  subject- 
ed to  a  careful  revision  by  order  of  the  couit 
of  Rome,  and  then  polmshed  with  all  the 
corrections  that  could  be  ascertained,  by  au- 
thohty  of  Gregory  XIII.,  A.D.  1680.— 7V.J 
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sacred,  and  still  retains  that  high  authority  which  it  unreasonably  acquired 
in  that  illiterate  and  barbarous  age.(19) 

§  7.  All  the  Latins  who  wished  to  rank  among  learned  men,  eagerly 
studied  philosophy*  Most  people  by  the  middle  of  the  century  divided  phi» 
lowphyy  taking  the  word  in  its  broadest  sense,  into  theoretical^  fracUcal^  me^ 
chamicdlj  and  logicaL  Under  theoretical  philosophy  was  comprehended 
theology^  in  that  form  in  which  it  is  pursued  under  the  guidance  of  reason^ 
that  is,  natural  theology,  also  mathematics  and  physics.  To  practical  phi- 
losophy  belonged  eUUcSj  economics,  and  poUUcs,  Mechanical  philosophy 
embraced  the  seven  arts  of  common  life,  including  navigation,  agriculture, 
and  hunting.  Logic  they  divided  into  grammar,  and  the  art  of  reasoning ; 
and  the  latter  they  subdivided  into  rhetoric,  dialectics,  and  sophistics.  Un- 
dor  the  head  of  dialectics,  they  included  that  branch  of  metaphysics  which 
treats  of  general  ideas.  This  distribution  of  the  sciences  was  generally 
approved ;  yet  some  wished  to  separate  mechanics  and  grammar  from  phi* 
losophy,  but  others  opposed  this,  because  they  would  have  all  science  to 
be  included  under  the  name  of  philosophy.  (20) 

§  8.  But  the  teachers  of  these  several  branches  of  philosophy,  were 
split  into  various  parties  or  sects,  which  had  fierce  contests  with  each  oth- 
er. (21)  In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  threefold  method  of  teaching  phi- 
losophy.  (L)  The  old  and  simple  method,  which  did  not  go  beyond  For* 
phyry  and  the  Dialec&cs  ascribed  to  St.  Augustine,  and  which  advised  that 
few  persons  should  study  philosophy,  lest  divine  wisdom  should  become 
adulterated  with  human  subtilties.  (IL)  The  Aristotelian,  which  explained 
and  elucidated  the  works  of  AristoUe.  For  Latin  translations  of  some  of 
the  books  of  Aristotle  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  learned  ;(22)  though 
these  translations  were  rude,  obscure,  and  ambiguous,  so  that  those  who 
used  them  in  teaching  often  fell  into  strange  incongruities  and  absurdities. 

(19)  See  Gerh.  van  Mastricht,  Historia  (21)  See  Godofr.  de  8.  Vietorcj  Poem 

Juris  ecclesiastic!,  ^  293,  p.  325,  and  Just,  on  the  sects  of  philosophers  in  this  sge ; 

Senn.  Bchmer,  Jus.  eccles.  Protestant.,  torn,  published  by  William  U  Boeuft  Diss,  sor 

L,  p.  100,  dec.,  and  especially  his  preface  to  J^istoire  eccles.  et  civile  de  Psris.  torn,  ii., 

his  new  edition  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Canon-  p.  254,  dec.     Boulay,  Historia  Acad.  Paris., 

ici,  Halle,  1747,  4to.    AUxand.  Machiwotl,  torn,  ii.,  p.  562,  dec.    Afd.  Wood^  Antiquit 

Obserrationes  ad  Sigonii  Histor.  Bononi-  Ozonienses,  torn,  i.,  p.  51.    John  of  Salis- 

i,  torn,  iii.,  0pp.  StgonU,  p.  128,  dec.  bury,  Metalogicum,  and  Policraticon,pBssim. 


He  here  adduces  manjr  new  things  respect-  (22)  Robert  de  Monte^  Appendix  ad  i$t- 
ing  Gratian  and  his  labours,  from  a  very  gebertem  Gemblacensem ;  published  by  Luc. 
ancient  Kalendarium  Archigymnasii  Bonon-  Daehery,  subjoined  to  the  0pp.  Guiberti  de 
iensis  :  but  these  statements  are  much  ques-  Novigento,  ad  ann.  1128,  p.  753.  Jacobus 
tioned.  Nor  has  that  famous  Kalendarium  Olericus  de  Venecia  transtulit  de  Graeco  in 
yet  been  published  of  which  the  Bolognians  Latinum  quosdam  libros  Aristotelis  et  corn- 
tell  us  so  much,  and  of  which  they  have  re-  mentatus  est,  scilicet  Topica,  Analyt.  pri- 
peatedly  promised  to  give  the  world  a  copy  ores  et  posteriores  et  Elenchos.  Quamvis 
and  thus  end  controversy  respecting  it.  This  antiquior  translatio  super  eosdem  libros  ha 
fact  increases  suspicion.  And  if  I  do  not  beretur.  Thomas  Beckett  Epistolar.,  lib.  ii., 
misjudge,  the  frsgments  of  the  Kalendarium  ep.  zciii.,  p.  454,  ed.  Bruzell,  1682,  4to. 
which  nave  been  published,  bear  manifest  Itero  preces,  quatenus  libros  Aristotelis, 
maiks  ofpious  fraud.  quos  habetis,  mihi  faciatis  ezcribi. — Ptecor 
(20)  Tnese  statements  we  have  derived  etiam  iterata  supplicatione,  quatenus  in 
from  several  sources,  but  especially  from  Operibus  Aristoteus,  ubi  difficiliora  fuerint, 
Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  Didascal.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  notulss  faciatis,  eo  quod  interpretem  aliqua- 
ii.,  p.  7,  dec,  0pp.,  tom.  i.,  and  from  the  tonus  suspectum  habeo,  ^uia  licet  eloquero 
Metalogicum  of  John  of  SaUsbuiy  in  virious  fiierit  alias,  ut  saepe  audivi,  minus  tamen  foil 
passages.  in  Grsmmatica  institutus. 
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(III.)  Thence  method,  by  which  men  attempted  to  investigate  latent  truth 
by  their  own  ingenuity,  aided  however  by  the  precepts  of  Aristotle  and 
Flato.  But  those  who  pursued  this  method,  commendable  as  it  may  be  in 
itself,  for  the  most  part  misemployed  their  ingenuity  and  wearied  them. 
43elves  and  their  disciples  with  idle  questions  and  distinctions. (23)  These 
various  opinions,  contests,  and  defects  of  the  philosophizers,  induced  many 
to  hold  all  philosophy  in  contempt,  and  to  wish  to  banish  it  from  the  schools. 
§  9.  But  none  disputed  more  subtilely,  or  contended  more  fiercely,  than 
the  Dialecticians ;  who  being  occupied  exclusively  with  utdversals  as  they 
were  called,  or  general  ideas,  confined  their  whole  science  to  this  one  sub- 
ject,  and  explained  it  in  different  ways.(24)  There  were  at  this  time  two 
principal  sects  among  them.  Realists  and  Nominalists,  each  of  which  was 
subdivided  into  several  minor  parties.  The  Nominalists  of  this  age  were 
indeed  inferior  in  numbers  and  in  authority  to  the  Realists ;  yet  they  were 
not  without  followers.  To  these  was  added  a  third  sect,  that  of  the  For* 
fnalists;  which  in  a  sense  took  middle  ground  between  the  disputants. 
But  they  really  did  no  good,  for  they  cast  no  light  on  the  subject,  and  there- 
fore only  furnished  new  matter  for  controversy. (26)  Those  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  medical  art,  to  astronomy,  mathematics,  and  the  kindred 
sciences,  continued  to  repedr  to  the  schools  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain :  and 
many  books  of  the  Arabians  were  translated  into  Latin.(26)    For  the  high 


(33)  See  John  of  Salisbiiiy,  PoUcraticoii, 
p.  434,  &c.,  and  Metalogicum,  p.  814,  &c., 
and  others. 

(24)  John  of  Salisbarr,  an  elegant  writer 
pi  this  centunr,  pleasantly  says  in  his  Poli- 
craticon  sen  de  ntigis  carialium,  lib.  Til.,  p. 
461.  "He  (the  philosopher)  is  prepared  to 
solye  the  old  question  about  genera  and  spe- 
cies ;  and  while  he  is  labouring  upon  it,  the 
uniyerse  becomes  old ;  more  time  is  con- 
sumed upon  it,  than  the  Cttsars  spent  in 
conquering  and  subduing  the  world ;  more 
money  is  expended,  than  all  the  wealth  which 
CroBsus  ever  possessed.  For  this  single 
subject  has  occupied  many,  so  lon^,  that  after 
consuming  their  whole  lives  upon  it  they  have 
not  understood  either  that  or  any  thing  else." 

(25)  John  of  Salisbury,  Policrat.,  lib.  vii., 
p.  451 ,  452.  <*  Some  (the  Formalists)  with 
the  mathematicians,  abstract  the  ftfrmi  of 
things ;  and  to  them  refer  whatever  is  said 
about  universals.  Others  (the  Realists)  ex- 
amine men's  sensations  of  objects;  ^nd 
maintain  that  these  go  by  the  name  of  uni- 
versale. There  were  also  some  (the  Nom- 
inalists) who  held  that  toords  constitute  the 
genera  and  species ;  but  their  opinion  is  now 
exploded,  and  with  the  authors  of  it,  has  dis- 
appeared. Yet  there  are  still  some  treading 
in  their  steps,  (though  they  blush  to  own 
their  master  and  his  opinions),  and  adhering 
on/y  to  namesj  what  they  take  away  from 
thinss  and  from  sensations  they  attribute  to 
words." — The  sect  of  FormalisU,  therefore, 
is  more  ancient  than  John  Duns  Scoluty 
whom  the  learned  have  accounted  the  father 


of  the  Formalists.  See  also  John  of  Salis- 
bury's Metalogicum,  lib.  ii.,  c.  zvii.,  p.  814, 
dLc,  where  he  recounts  the  contests  of  these 
sects.  Alius  (says  he  among  other  things) 
consistit  in  voeibuif  licet  haec  opinio  cum 
Roscelino  suo  fere  jam  evanuerit ;  alius  mt- 
moneM  intuetur ;  alius  veisatur  vUelUctilnu^ 

(26)  Oerhard  of  Cremona,  a  celebrated 
Italian  astronomer  and  physician,  removed 
to  Toledo  in  Spain,  and  there  translated 
many  Arabic  books  into  Latin.  See  Muror 
tori,  Antiq.  Italicae  medii  aevi,  tom.  iii.,  p. 
936,  937.  Peter  Mvmut,  a  French  monk, 
went  among  the  Saracens  in  Spain  and  ^- 
rica  to  learn  geography.  See  Im,  Dachery, 
Spicileg.  voter,  scriptor.,  tom.  ix.,  p.  443, 
old  ed.  Dan.  MerUy  or  Morlaeh,  an  Eng- 
lishman fond  of  mathematics,  went  to  T<^ 
do  in  Spain,  and  thence  brought  away  to  his 
own  country  manv  Arabic  books.  See  Ant, 
Wood:**  Antiq.  ()xonienses,  tom.  i.,  p.  56, 
dec.  Peter  the  venerable,  abbot  of  Clugni, 
went  into  Spain,  and  having  learned  the 
Arabian  lang^ace,  translated  mto  Latin  the 
Koran  and  a  life  of  Mohanmied.  See  Jo, 
Mabillont  Annates  Benedict.,  tom.  vi.,  lib. 
Ixxvii.,  p.  345.  And  this  Peter  (as  he  him- 
self tells  as,  Biblioth  Cluniacens.,  p.  1 109) 
found  in  Spain  on  the  Ebro,  Robert  Reten- 
ensis  an  Enslishman,  and  Herman  a  Dalma- 
tian, as  well  as  others,  pursuing  the  study  of 
astrology.  Many  other  examples  of  the  kind 
may  be  collected  from  the  records  of  this 
century.  —  [A  wholly  new  light  hss  been 
ihad  on  these  subjects  by  Jowrdam,  recfaw* 
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reputation  of  the  Arabic  learning,  joined  with  zeal  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Spanish  Saracens  to  Christianity,  induced  many  to  apply  themselves 
to  the  study  of  the  Arabic  language  and  literature. 


CHAPTER  II. 

BISTOBT  OF  THE  TEACHBBS  AUD  THE  GOVBRNBIENT  OF  THE  CHUBCH. 

§  I.  Liyes  of  the  Clergy.^  2.  Efforts  of  the  Pontiffs  to  aggrandize  themsekes.  The 
Contest  respecting  Investitures. — ^  3,  4,  6.  Its  Progress. — ^  6.  Compromise  between 
the  Pontiff  and  the  Emperor. — ^  7.  Two  Popes  :  Anacletns  and  Innocent. — ^  8.  The 
other  Pontiffs  of  this  Century.---^  9.  Renewal  of  the  Contest  under  Hadrian  IV.  and 
Frederic  Barbarossa. — ^  10,  11.  Contesto  in  the  Election  of  Pontiffs. — ^  12.  Contest 
of  Alexander  III.  with  Henry  II. — ^  13.  Alexander  advances  the  Roman  See  by  yarioos 
Arts. — ^  14.  His  Successors. — ^  15,  16.  The  rest  of  the  Clergy  and  their  Vices. — 
^  17.  Contentions  between  the  Cistercians  and  Cluniacensians. — ^  18.  Lives  of  the 
Canons. — ^  19.  New  Monastic  Orders. — ^  20.  PraBmonstratensians.--^  21.  Cann^tes. 
•^  22.  The  Greek  Writers.— 4  23.  The  Latin  Wiiteis. 

§  1.  Wheebvee  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  discover  traces  of  the  dishonesty, 
ignorance,  luxury,  and  other  vices,  with  which  hoth  the  church  and  the 
jstate  were  contaminated,  by  those  who  wished  to  be  regarded  as  presiding 
over  and  taking  the  lead  in  all  religious  matters.  If  we  except  a  few  in- 
dividuals,  who  were  of  a  better  character  and  who  lamented  the  profligacy 
and  vices  of  their  order,  all  of  them  disregarding  the  salvation  of  the  peo. 
pie,  were  intent  on  following  their  base  propensities,  increasing  their 
wealth  and  honours,  encroaching  and  trampling  upon  the  rights  of  sover- 
eigns and  magistrates,  and  living  in  luxury  and  splendour.  Such  as  wish 
to  investigate  this  subject,  may  consult  B^mhard's  five  Books  of  Medita. 
tions  addressed  to  the  pontiff  Eugene^  and  his  Apology  addressed  to  the 
abbot  William ;  in  the  first  of  which  works,  he  censures  and  deplores  the 
shameful  conduct  of  the  pontifl&  and  bishops,  and  in  the  last,  the  base  lives 
of  the  monks.(l) 

cfaes  exxtiqaes  sur  Page  eC  I'migine  des  tn-  spei^ng  the  boldest  troths,  advised  him  to 

dnctions  Latinos  d*Anstote,  et  sor  dee  coda-  nd  himself  of  his  notorions  sins,  particolarly 

mentaires  Grecs  oo  Arabes  employes  par  his  pride,  aioaricet  tnd  v<Uuptu4msnet»,  which 

des  Docteurs  Scholastiqoes,  Paris,   1819.  he  called  the  king's  three  favourite  daugh- 

GiMeler*9  Text-book  by  Cunningham,  yoL  ters.     You  counsel  weU,  replied  Richard, 

il,  p.  321,  note  2. — TV.]  and  I  herehy  ditpote  of  the  first  to  the  Tern-' 

(!)  GerhohtUt  de  coirupto  eccleeia  statu ;  ji2arff,  of  the  second  to  the  Benedictines,  asni 

in  Baluze,  Miscellanea,  torn,  v.,  p.  63,  dec.  of  the  third  to  my  prelates,^    Such  a  sar- 

Gallia  Christiana,  torn,  i.,  p.  6.     Append.,  casm  from  a  monarch,  shows  the  notorie^ 

torn,  ii.,  p.  266, 273,  du:.     boulay,  Historia  of  clerical  vice,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  di- 

Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  490,  690,  dtc,  rection  it  took  in  the  principiU  classes  of 

where  he  treats  at  large  of  the  morals  of  the  clerical  persons.     In  the  preceding  chapter, 

ecclesiastics  and  coenobites.     [Hume,  (His-  A.D.  1189,  Mr.  Hume  says :  "  We  are  told 

tory  of  Eng.,  ch.  z.,  A.D.  1189),  says  of  by  Giraidus  Cambrensis  (cap.  v.,  in  Anglia 

Richard  I.  king  of  England,  when  about  to  Sacra,  vol.  ii.),  that  the  monks  and  prior  of 

enter  on  his  crusade  to  Palestine,  that  he  St.  Swithun  threw  themselves  one  day  pros- 

**  carried  so  little  the  appearance  of  sanctity  trate  on  the  ground  and  in  the  mire,  before 

in  his  condoot,  that  FM  curate  of  Neuilly,  Henry  TL,  complaining  with  many  tears  and 

a  zealous  preacher  of  the  crusade  who  from  much  doleful  lamentation,  that  the  bishop 

4hat  merit  had   acquired  the  privilege  of  of  Winchester  who  was  also  their  abbot,  had 

Vol.  il— F  p 
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§  2.  The  Roman  pontiffs  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  church,  laboured  du- 
ring the  whole  century,  though  not  all  with  equal  success,  to  retain  the 
possessions  and  authority  they  had  acquired,  and  likewise  to  extend  them 
still  farther;  while  on  the  contrary,  the  emperors  and  kings  exerted  them 
selves  to  the  utmost,  to  diminish  their  Opulence  and  their  power.  Hence 
arose  perpetual  jccrring  and  warfare  between  the  empire  and  the  priesthood^ 
(as  it  was  then  expressed),  which  were  a  source  of  great  public  calamity. 
Pascal  II.,  who  was  created  pontiff  at  the  close  of  3ie  preceding  century, 
reigned  securely  at  the  commencement  of  this ;  nor  was  the  opposing  fec- 
tion  that  sided  with  the  emperors,  sufficiently  powerful  to  fix  an  imperial 
pontiff  in  the  chair  of  the  deceased  Gidbert.(2)  Pascal  therefore  in  a 
council  at  Rome  A.D.  1102,  renewed  the  decrees  of  his  predecessors 
against  investitures,  excommunicated  Henry  IV.  anew,  and  stirred  up  ene- 
mies  against  him  wherever  he  could.  Henry  resolutely  withstood  these 
menaces  and  machinations :  but  two  years  afler,  A.D.  1104,  his  own  son 
Henry  V.  took  up  arms^  against  his  father,  under  pretence  of  religion ;  and 
now  all  was  over.  For  afler  an  unsuccessful  campaign,  he  was  compelled 
by  his  son  to  abdicate  the  throne,  and  died  friendless  and  forsaken  at 
Liege,  A.D.  1106.  Whether  the  son  was  induced  to  eqgage  in  this  war 
with  his  father  by  his  ambition  of  reigning,  or  by  the  instigation  of  the 
pontiff,  does  not  appear.  But  it  is  certain  that  Pascal  absolved  the  son 
from  his  oath  of  obedience  to  his  father,  and  very  zealously  supported  and 
defended  his  cause.(d) 

§  3.  But  this  political  revolution  was  far  from  answering  the  expecta- 
tions of  Pascal.  For  He^ry  V.  could  by  no  means  be  induced  to  give  up 
the  right  of  investing  bishops  and  abbots,  although  he  conceded  to  the  col- 
leges of  canons  and  monks  the  power  of  electing  them.  Hence  the  pontiff^ 
in  the  councils  of  Guastalla  in  Italy  and  Troyes  in  France,  A.D.  1107, 
renewed  the  decrees  which  had  been  enacted  against  investitures.  The 
controversy  was  now  suspended  for  a  few  years ;  because  Henry  was  so 
occupied  with  his  wars  that  he  had  no  leisure  to  pursue  it.  But  when  his 
wars  were  closed,  A.D.  1110,  he  marched  with  a  large  army  into  Italy,  to 
settle  this  protracted  and  pernicious  controversy  at  Rome.  As  he  ad- 
vanced slowly  towards  Rome,  the  pontiff  finding  himself  destitute  of  all 
succour,  offered  to  compromise  with  him  on  these  conditions  ;  that  the  king 
should  relinquish  the  investiture  with  the  staff  and  the  ring,  and  that  the 
bishops  and  abbots  should  restore  to  the  emperor  the  royal  benefices  (ben- 
cut  off  thret  dishes  from  their  table.  How  ter  TV.  for  pope  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to 
many  has  be  left  you  1  said  tbe  king.  Ten  leave  Rome,  and  died  shortly  after.  Thus 
onlvj  replied  the  disconsolate  monks.  .  I  my-  Pascal  was  soon  left  in  qniet  possession  of 
self,  exclaimed  the  king,  never  have  more  St.  Peter^s  chair.  See  Bower^s  Lives  of 
than  three ;  and  I  enjoin  your  bishop  to  re-  tbe  Popes,  vol.  v.,  p.  350,  ed.  Lond.,  1761. 
duce  you  to  tbe  same  number." — Tr^  — TV.] 

(2)  [On  tbe  death  of  Guibert  or  Clement  (3)  We  have  here  consulted,  in  addition 
ni.,  the  antipope,  A.D.  1100,  his  friends  to  the  original  sources,  those  excellent  bi&- 
cbose  one  Albert  for  bis  successor.  But  he  torians,  whom  we  mentioned  in  the  preco- 
was  taken  the  very  day  of  bis  election,  and  ding  century.  [See  note  (7),  p.  156. — Her- 
confined  by  Pascal  in  the  monastery  of  St.  mawn  de  Toumay  (Narratio,  dec,  in  Dache- 
Lai^nce.  Theodoric  was  next  chosen  in  rv't  Spicileg.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  914)  states,  that 
his  place ;  who  also  fell  into  Pascal's  bands  the  pontiff  wrote  a  letter  to  young  Hmry, 
105  days  after  his  election,  and  was  shut  up  criminating  bis  father,  and  exhorting  him  t» 
hi  tbe  monastery  of  Cava.  Tbe  friends  ot  aid  the  church  against  him.— TV.] 
Chuhert  then  chose  Magrinulfh  or  Sylves- 
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eficia  regtiHa)  which  they  had  received  since  the  times  of  Charlemagnef 
namely,  the  power  of  levying  tribute,  holding  lordships,  coining  money, 
and  the  like.  Henry  V.  acceded  to  these  terms  in  Uie  year  1111 ;  but 
the  bishops  both  of  Italy  and  Germany,  vigorously  opposed  them.  A  vio- 
lent  conflict  having  taken  place,  in  the  very  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome, 
Henry  caused  the  pontiff  to  be  seized  and  conducted  as  a  prisoner  to  the 
castle  of  Viterbo.  When  he  had  lain  there  some  time,  a  new  convention 
was  formed  as  was  unavoidable,  in  which  the  pontiff  conceded  to  the  king 
the  right  of  giving  investiture  to  bishops  and  abbots  with  the  staff  and 
ring.  Thus  peace  being  concluded,  the  pontiff  placed  the  imperial  diadem 
upon  the  head  of  Henry. {4t) 

§  4.  This  peace,  which  was  extorted  by  force  and  arms,  was  followed 
by  greater  commotions  and  more  painful  conflicts.  In  the  first  place,  vio- 
lent tumults  were  raised  at  Rome  against  the  pontiff;  who  was  accused 
of  betraying  the  interests  of  the  church,  and  of  basely  shrinking  from  his 
duty.  To  quiet  these  tumults,  Pascal  assembled  a  council  in  the  Lateran 
palace  A.D.  1112 ;  and  before  that  council,  he  humbly  confessed  his  &ult 
in  forming  such  a  convention  with  the  emperor,  and  submitted  the  matter 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  council.  The  council  rescinded  the  compact  formed 
with  the  emperor. (5)  After  this,  in  various  synods  and  councib  both  of 
France  and  Germany,  Henry  was  excluded  frojn  communion ;  and  was 
even  classed  among  the  kereticsj  than  which  nothing  at  that  day  was  more  to 
be  dreaded.  (6)  The  princes  of  Grermany  likewise  made  war  upon  him,  ia 
several  places,  in  behalf  of  the  church.  To  bring  these  many  and  great 
evils  to  a  termination,  Henry  again  marched  an  army  into  Italy  in  the  year 
1116,  and  held  a  convention  at  Rome  A.D.  1117,  the  pontiff  having  es- 
caped  by  flight  to  Benevento.  But  the  Normans  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
pontiff,  and  rascal  boldly  prepared  for  war  against  the  emperor,  and  made 
preparations  for  an  assault  upon  the  city  Rome.  Important  events  were 
now  anticipated,  when  the  pontiff  closed  his  life  in  the  year  1118. 

§  5.  A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Pascaly  John  Cajetan,  another  Ben- 
edictine  monk  from  the  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  and  chancellor  of  the 
Romish  church,  was  created  pontiff  and  assumed  the  name  of  Gelasius  U. 
In  opposition  to  him  Henry  set  up  another  pontiff,  Maurice  Burdin  arch, 
bishop  of  Braga  in  Spain,  who  chose  the  name  of  Gregory  VIII.(7)  Ge» 
laaius  therefore,  finding  lidmself  not  safe  at  Rome  or  in  I^ily,  retired  into 
France,  and  there  died  soon  after  at  Clugni.  The  cardinals  who  had  ac- 
companied him,  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  elected  Gvido  archbishop  of  Vi- 
enne,  count  of  Burgundy  and  a  relative  of  the  emperor,  for  sovereign  pon- 
tiff; and  he  took  the  name  of  OaHaOua  11.  It  was  fortunate  both  for  th& 
church  and  the  state,  that  this  man  was  made  head  of  the  church.  A 
man  of  noble  birth  and  of  elevated  views,  he  prosecuted  the  contest  with 

(4)  Besides  the  writers  already  mention-  council  to  be  his  superior.     The  council 

ed,  Jo,  Mahillon,  Annates  Benedict.,  torn,  also  disapproved  of  the  acts  of  the  pontiff. 

T.,  p.  681,  and  torn,  vi.,  p.  1,  deserves  to  be  (6)  See  Jac.  Genaise,  Diss,  sur  Tneresie 

consulted ;   and  likewise  on  each   of  the  des  Investitures ;  which  is  the  fourth  of 

years  of  these  and  the  subsequent  transac-  those  he  has  prefixed  to  the  Histoiy  of  th* 

lions.  Abbot  Suger,  p.  liz. 

(6)  Here  again  this  pontiff,  like  Gregory  (7)  See  Steph.  ^aZuare,  Vita  Mauritii  Bur« 

YII.  in  the  Berengarian  controversy,  placed  dini :  in  his  Miscellanea,  tooL  iii.,  p.  47], 

fais  authority  in  subordination  to  the  de-  dtc. 
ciaioDB  of  a  council,  or  acknowledged  a 
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the  emperor  with  no  less  vigour  than  success,  both  by  decrees  of  councils 
and  by  other  means  ;  reduced  Rome  under  his  power,  took  the  emperor's 
pontiff  prisoner,  and  cast  him  into  prison,  and  fomented  civil  wars  in  Ger« 
many.  At  the  same  time,  possessing  more  liberal  views  than  his  prede- 
cessors  in  the  papal  chair,  and  having  no  obstinacy  of  character,  he  did  not 
reject  moderate  counsels,  and  could  relax  something  of  the  demands  of  his 
predecessors,  for  the  sake  of  restoring  peace  now  so  ardently  desired.(8) 

§  6.  Thus  after  multiplied  efforts,  contests,  excommunications,  and 
threats,  peace  was  ratified  between  thq  pontiff's  legates  and  the  emperor, 
in  the  diet  of  Worms  A.D.  1122,  on  the  following  conditions;  that  here- 
after bishops  and  abbots  should  be  freely  chosen  by  those  whose  right  it 
was  to  elect,  but  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  or  of  his  representa- 
tive ;(9)  that  if  the  electors  disagreed  among  themselves,  the  emperor 
should  interpose,  and  using  bishops  as  his  counsellors  should  end  the  con- 
test ;  that  the  person  elected  should  take  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  emper- 
or,  receive  what  were  called  the  regaUa  from  his  hand,  and  perform  the 
duties  due  to  him  on  account  of  them ;  and  that  the  emperor  should  use  a 
different  mode  of  conferring  the  regalia  from  that  before  practised,  and 
should  no  longer  confer  human  prerogatives  by  the  staff  and  the  ringy 
which  were  the  emblems  of  sacred  or  divine  power,  but  by  a  sceptre.  (10) 
This  Concordat  as  it  is  commonly  called,  was  solenanly  confirmed  the  next 
year,  in  the  Lateran  council ;  and  it  continues  in  force  to  our  times,  al- 
though there  has  been  some  dispute  between  the  pontifis  and  the  emperors 
respecting  its  true  import.(ll) 

^  7.  CaUxtut  did  not  long  survive  this  pacification,  for  he  died  A.D. 
1124.  His  place  was  filled  by  Lambert  bishop  of  Ostia,  known  among 
the  pontiffs  by  the  name  of  Honoriua  II.  Nothing  memorable  was  done 
by  him.  At  his  death  A.D.  1130,  there  was  a  schism  in  the  church  of 
Rome ;  for  a  part  of  the  cardinals  chose  Gregory  the  cardinal-*  of  St.  An- 
gelo,  whose  pontifical  name  was  Irmoceni  II.,  but  another  part  of  them 
created  Feter  dc  Leon  pontiff,  who  was  called  AiMcletus  n»  The  party 
of  Irmoceni  was  the  weaker  one  at  Rome  and  in  Italy ;  he  therefore  fled 
into  Prance,  and  remained  there  two  years.  But  he  had  the  strongest 
party  out  of  Italy ;  for  besides  the  emperor  Lotharius,  the  kings  of  France, 
England,  and  Spain^  and  some  others,  induced  especially  by  the  influence 
of  St.  Bernard  the  particular  friend  of  Innocent,  joined  themselves  to  his 

(8)  If  I  do  not  greatly  misjudge,  this  un-        (9)  From  this  time  therefore,  ihe  Itity  in 

fasppy  contest  between  Uke  emperors  and  the  Onmaay  have  been  excluded  from  the  elee- 

ponii&  respecting  the  inTestiture  of  bishops  tion  of  bishops.    See  PeUr  4e  Marea,  de 

and  abbots,  would  not  haTo  been  carried  on  Concordia  saccnrdotii  et  imperii,  lib.  Ti,  c.  il, 

with  80  much  asperity  nor  have  been  pro-  ^  9,  p.  783,  ed.  Boehmeri. 
tracted  so  long,  if  men  of  liberal  views  and        (10)  See  Muratari,  Antiqoit.  Ital.  medii 

«ducation  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  church,  avi,  tom.  ▼!•}?•  76.    Jo.  SckUterutf  de  liber- 

But  during  half  a  century,  five  monks  had  tate  eccles.  German.,  lib.  iv.,  c.  iv.,  p.  545, 

governed  the  church— men  bom  in  obscuri-  &c.     CtBs.  Rasponust  de  Basilica  Lateran- 

ty,  of  coarse  manners,  and  incapable  of  yield-  ensi,  lib.  iv.,  p.  395,  &c. 
ing  at  all,  that  is,  possessing  the  character-        (1 1)  It  was  contested  among  other  things, 

istic  fault  of  monks,  an  inflexible  obstinacy  whether  the  consecration  should  precede  or 

and  pertinacity.    But  as  soon  as  a  man  of  follow  the  collation  of  the  regalia.    See  Jo. 

a  better  character  and  of  a  liberal  mind  as-  HU.  Hofmafm^  ad  Concordatum  Henrici  Y. 

cended  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  things  as-  et  CaUisti  II.,  Wittemb.,  1739,  ftto. 
somed  a  different  aspect  and  there  vnw  a 
prospect  of  peace. 
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Mrtjr;  wbile  Anackiui  had  for  supporters  only  the  kmgs  of  Sicily  and 
ScotlaikL  The  schism  was  terminated  by  the  death  of  Anadetua^  A.D. 
1138 ;  after  which  Lmocera  reigned  alone  till  the  year  1148,  and  celebra. 
ted  seyeral  councilsy  among  which  was  the  second  Lateran  A.D.  1189.(12) 

^  8.  After  the  death  of  Innocent^  Gvido  cardinal  of  8t*  Mark,  under  the 
name  of  Ccdestine  IL,  reigned  during  five  months,  in  peace.  His  succes. 
8or  Lucius  II.,  who  formerly  was  Gerhard  a  regular  canon,  governed  the 
church  during  eleven  monthis,  but  not  prosperously.  For  he  was  disturbed 
in  various  ways,  by  the  tumultuous  Romans  ;  and  in  attempting  to  quell 
one  of  their  insurrections,  he  was  killed  by  the  stroke  of  a  stone.  Hia 
successor  Eugenius  III.,  formerly  Bemkard  a  Cistercian  monk,  and  a  very 
dislii^uished  disciple  of  the  celebrated  St.  Bemhard  abbot  of  Clairvaux, 
came  to  the  government  of  the  church  A.D.  1145,  and  during  nine  years 
encountered  similar  troubles  and  dangers,  until  his  death  1153.  For  he 
was  repeatedly  driven  from  Rome,  and  at  one  time  passed  a  long  exile  in 
France.(13)  Anastatius  IV.,  previously  Conrad  bishop  of  Sabino,  had  a 
more  tranquil  reign ;  but  it  was  of  short  duration,  for  he  died  A.D.  1154, 
after  filling  the  ci^r  one  year  and  four  months. 

§  9.  Under  his  successor  Hadrian  IV.,  who  was  an  .Englishman  and  a 
regular  canon,  whose  true  name  was  NichoUu  Breakspear^  the  contentions 
between  the  emperors  and  the  Roman  pontifis  which  were  apparently  set- 
tled in  the  times  of  CaUxtus  II.  broke  out  anew.  Frederic  I.  sumamed 
Barharossa  [Red.beard],  as  soon  as  he  was  chosen  emperor  A.D.  1152, 
e^licitly  declared  his  intention  to  maintain  the  imperatorial  authority  and 
prerogatives  throughout  the  entire,  and  especially  in  Italy,  and  to  set 
bounds  to  the  immense  power  and  wealth  of  the  ponti£&  and  of  the  clergy 
at  lai^.  Hadrian  in  view  of  this  emergency,  concluded  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  defend  the  authority  and  majesty  of  the  church.  Hence  when  the  em- 
peror was  to  be  crowned,  A.D.  1155,  first,  a  contest  arose  respecting  the 
functions  of  a  groom,  [holding  the  pope's  stirrups,  when  he  mounted  or 
dismoimted  his  horse],  which  the  pmitiff  would  have  Frederic  perform* 
Then  foUowed  other  disputes  and  Controversies  between  them,  in  relation 
to  public  matters,  which  were  fiercely  agitated  by  letters.  These  contests 
beuag  in  a  measure  settled,  others  followed  of  equal  magnitude  cmd  diffi- 
culty,  in  the  year  1158,  when  the  emperor  in  order  to  set  bounds  to  the 
daily  increasing  wealth  of  the  pontifiTs,  the  bishops,  and  the  monks,  made 
a  law  that  no  fefe  shoidd  be  transferred  to  another  person,  without  the 
knowledge  ana  consent  of  the  lord  of  whom  they  were  held  ;(14)  and  also 

(12)  In  addition  to  the  common  histori&ns  the  ancient  Roman  repuUiCt  and  to  reinstate 
ef  the  popes,  see  Jo.  de  Lanneiy  Histoire  du  the  Roman  senate  in  all  its  ancient  grandeor. 
Ponttlicat  da  Pope  Innocent  II. » Paris,  1741,  Such  being  their  object,  all  their  movements 
8to.  were  of  course  sedition  against  the  pontiffs 

(13)  [These  tumults  at  Rome  originated  as  temporal  sovereigns.  SeeG.  J.  Planck* s 
from  a  strong  party  of  citizens,  who  adopted  Geschichte  d.  christl.  kirchl.  Gesellschafls- 
theprinciplesof  .4mo/<2  of  Brescia  or  Brixen,  verfassung,  vol.  iv.,  p.  324,  dtc,  and  the 
(see  cap.  v.,  ^  10,  below),  and  wished  to  authors  referred  to  in  note  (17),  chap.  v.  of 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  priestly  government  this  century. — TV.] 

and  restore  the  ancient  form  of  the  Roman  (14)   See    Muraiori^   Antiquitates    ItaL 

empire.    After  an  unsuccessful  application  medii  aevi,  torn,  vi.,  p.  239,  du:.,  where  he 

to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  desiring  him  to  shows,  that  by  this  and  other  laws  FrcierU 

make  Rome  his  residence  and  to  there  exer-  first  opposed  a  barrier  to  the  power  of  ths 

cise  the  same  powera  as  the  old  Roman  emr  clergy. 
^fvrars  had  done,  they  detanninod  to  restoro 
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exerted  all  his  powers  to  reduce  the  minor  states  of  Italy  under  his  author- 
ity. An  open  rupture  seemed  about  to  take  place,  when  the  pontiff  was 
removed  by  death,  on  the  first  of  September,  A.D.  1159.(15) 

10.  When  a  new  pontiff  was  to  be  elected,  the  cardmals  were  diyi- 
into  two  Actions.  The  one  which  was  the  more  numerous,  created 
Boland  of  Sienna,  pontiff;  the  other  the  less  numerous,  elected  Octavitmus 
cardinal  of  St.  CsBcilia.  Roland  assumed  the  name  of  Alexander  III. :  his 
competitor  took  that  of  Victor  IV.  The  emperor  who  for  various  reasons 
disliked  Alexander^  gave  his  support  to  Victor.  The  council  of  Pavia, 
summoned  by  the  emperor  A.D.  1160,  decided  according  to  the  emper- 
or's  pleasure.  Victor  therefore  prevailed  in  Germany  and  Italy;  aiid 
Alexander  had  to  quit  Rome  and  Italy,  and  to  retire  to  France.  In  the 
midst  of  the  commotion  and  strife,  Victor  died  at  Lucca,  A.D.  1164.  But 
another  pontiff  was  immediately  elected  by  order  of  the  emperor,  namely, 
Guido  cardinal  of  St.  Calixtus,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Pascal  III.,  and 
who  was  acknowledged  by  the  princes  of  Grermany  in  the  diet  of  Wurtz- 
burg,  A.D.  1165.  Alexander  however  returned  from  France  to  Italy, 
prosecuted  his  cause  with  some  success,  and  in  the  Lateran  council  at 
Aome  A.D.  1167,«  deposed  the  emperor  whom  he  had  before  repeatedly 
excommunicated,  and  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to 
him.  But  not  long  after  Rome  was  taken  by  the  emperor,  and  Alexander 
was  obliged  to  flee  to  Benevento  and  leave  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
hands  ox  Pascal. 

§  11.  The  prospects  of  Alexander  seemed  to  brighten  up,  when  the 
emperor,  after  losing  the  greater  part  of  his  army  by  a  pestilential  disease, 
was  obliged  against  his  inclinations  to  retire  from  Italy,  and  when  Paecal 
was  removed  by  death,  A.D.  1168.  But  his  expectations  were  soon  dis. 
appointed.  For  the  opposite  faction  elected  John  abbot  of  Struma  pontiff, 
with  the  title  of  CaUxtus  III.,  and  the  emperor,  though  absent  in  Germany 
and  occupied  with  various  wars  and  contests,  supported  the  new  pontiff  as 
£ur  as  he  was  able.  And  after  settling  a  degree  of  peace  in  Germany, 
A.D.  1174,  the  emperor  marched  again  into  Italy  with  a  fine  army,  in- 
tending to  chastise  the  cities  and  republics  which  had  revolted  from  him. 
And  if  success  had  attended  this  expedition  of  the  emperor,  he  would 
doubtless  have  compelled  Alexander  to  give  place  to  CaUxtus,  But  he 
met  with  disappointments  and  reverses ;  and  after  several  years  spent  in 
alternate  defeats  and  partial  victories,  being  discouraged  by  so  many  de- 
feats and  difficulties,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  Alexander  III.  and  a  truce 
with  his  other  enemies,  at  Venice  in  the  year  1177.(16)  Some  tell  us 
that  the  pontiff,  placing  his  foot  upon  the  neck  of  the  suppliant  emperor, 
repeated  the  words  of  David,  Ps.  xci.,  13.  [^  Thou  shaU  tread  upon  the 
Hon,  and  the  adder, ^^  &c.]  But  most  of  the  moderns  consider  the  report 
as  entirely  unsupported.(17) 

(16)  These  event*  are  carefully  investiga-  Ant,  Muratori,  Antiqq.  Ital.  medii  evi,  torn, 

ted  by  the  illustrioas  count  BumtUy  History  iv.,  p.  249,  &c.     Orinnes  Gue1phic»,  torn. 

of  Fxederic  I.,  written  in  German,  p.  45, 49,  ii.,  p.  379,  &e.    Acta  Sanctor.,  torn,  i.,  Apr., 

73,  dtc.,  99,  105,  &c.  p.  46,  in  the  Life  of  Hugo  abbot  of  Bonne* 

(16)  These  transactions  are  well  illosira-  val ;  and  torn,  ii.,  April.,  p.  696,  in  the  life 

ted  by  connt  BvnaUf  in  his  History  of  Fred-  of  Oaldinua  of  Milan ;  which  two  ecclesias- 

eric  1,  p.  116-343.    To  which  add  Fortur-  tics  acted  as  arbiters  and  legates  in  negoti 

n§tU9  (HnUf  Istoria  della  renuta  a  Venetia  ating  this  peace. 

oceultamente  nel  an.  1177,  di  Papa  Ales-        (17)  See  Bwum*»  Life  of  FVederic  L,  p 

•audio  IIL,  Venice,  1639,  4to,  and  Lud.  348.     Char.  Aug.  Htumawn,  Pcecilee,  torn 
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J  12.  Alexander  III.,  whose  conflict  with  Frederic  I.  procured  him  famoy 
also  no  slight  contention  with  Henry  II,  king  of  England,  in  the  case 
of  Thomas  Bedcei  aicbhishop  of  Canterbury.  In  the  council  of  Clarendon 
A.D.  1164,  several  regulations  were  enacted,  by  which  the  extent  of  the 
jregal  power  in  respect  to  die  clergy  was  more  accurately  defined,  and  the 
prerogatives  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  were  circumscribed  within  narrower 
Iimits.(18)     Thamaa  refused  to  submit  to  these  regulations,  because  in  his 


iii.,  lib.  i.,  p.  145.  Biblioth.  Itol^ue,  torn. 
Ti.,  p.  6,  16  :  and  the  writeiB  mentioaed  by 
CoMp.  SagittarnUf  Introd.  in  Historiam  £c- 
•cles.,  torn,  i.,  p.  630  ;  torn,  ii.,  p.  600. 

(18)  See  Matth.  Paris,  Historia  major., 
p.  82,  83,  101,  102,  104.  Dav.  Wilkiru, 
Concilia  magna  Britannia,  torn,  i.,  p.  434, 
Ac.  [Theae  articlea  of  Clarendon,  or  con- 
stitutions BM  they  are  called,  were  drawn  up 
by  the  king,  and  ratified  in  a  full  aasembly 
of  the  great  lords,  barons,  and  prelates  of 
the  nation.  The  ciyilians  yielded  a  ready 
«went  to  them ;  and  moat  9f  the  prelates 
were  disposed  to  do  the  same.  But  Becket 
long  refused,  and  at  last  yer^  reluctantly 
inbechbed  to  them.  And  of  this  compliance 
be  afterwards  repented,  and  obtained  abso- 
lution from  the  pontiff;  who  at  the  same 
time  disapproved  most  of  the  articles,  and 
pronounced  them  nuU  and  void.  The  arti- 
•cles,  as  exhibited  in  HariuitCs  Concilia, 
torn,  vi.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  1607,  dtc,  with  the  papal 
^probation  or  disapprobation  subjoined  to 
each,  are  as  follows : 

1.  If  any  controyersy  respecting  an  ad- 
Towson  and  lisht  of  presentation  to  church- 
es, shall  arise  between  laymen,  or  between 
clergymen  and  laymen,  or  between  clergy- 
men only,  it  shall  be  tried  and  determined 
in  the  court  of  our  lord  the  king. — Con- 
iemned  by  the  pontiff. 

2.  Churchea  belonging  to  a  fief  of  our 
*ord  the  king,  cannot  be  conferred  in  perpe- 
tuity, without  his  consent  and  approbation. 
— Tolerated  by  the  pontiff. 

3.  Clergymen  cited  and  accused  of  any 
matter,  on  notification  by  the  king's  justici- 
eiy,  must  appear  in  his  court,  and  answer 
there  to  whatever  the  king's  court  shall  re- 
quire him  to  answer.  So  also  whatever  the 
lung's  justiciary  shall  send  in  to  the  court  of 
^e  noly  church,  to  see  how  it  is  there  treat- 
^.  And  if  a  clergyman  shall  be  convicted 
or  shall  confess  guilt,  the  church  must  no 
longer  protect  him. — Condemned, 

4.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  archbishops, 
bishops,  or  parsons,  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom 
without  license  from  our  lord  the  king.  And 
if  they  go  out,  and  our  lord  the  king  see  fit, 
!they  shall  give  security  that  they  will  not, 
while  going,  while  absent,  or  while  return- 
ing, bring  any  evil  or  damage  to  our  lord  the 
king  or  to  the  naim,—- Condemned. 


5.  Excommunicated  persona  ought  not  to 
give  bonds  to  remain  [where  they  are],  nor 
to  promise  by  oath  [to  do  so],  but  only  to 
give  bonds  or  a  pledge  to  abide  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  church,  that  they  may  be  absolved. 
— Condemned. 

6.  Laymen  ought  not  to  be  accused,  ex- 
cept by  certain  and  legal  accusers  and  wit- 
nesses in  presence  of  the  bishop:  (yet  so 
that  the  archdeacon  may  not  lose  his  right, 
nor  any  thing  accruing  to  him  thereby. )  And 
if  the  characters  inculpated  are  such,  that 
no  one  dares  or  is  willing  to  accuse  them, 
the  sheriff,  at  the  bishop's  instance,  shall 
causes  twelve  lawful  men  of  the  vicinage  or 
the  village,  to  swear  before  the  bishop  that 
they  wiu  discover  the  truth,  according  to 
their  conscience. — Tolerated. 

7.  No  one  who  holds  of  the  king  in  capite, 
nor  any  one  of  the  barons  his  servants,  shsll 
be  excommunicated,  nor  the  lands  of  any 
one  of  them  be  laid  under  an  interdict,  tiU 
application  has  been  made  to  our  lord  the 
king  if  he  is  within  the  realm,  or  to  his  jus- 
ticiary if  he  be  out  of  it,  that  he  may  see 
justice  done :  and  so  that  what  belongs  to 
the  king's  court,  may  be  there  decided,  and 
whatever  belongs  to  the  ecclesiastical  court, 
may  be  remittM  to  it  for  deciaion. — Con- 
demned. 

8.  Appeals,  should  they  be  made,  ought  to 
be  from  the  archdeacon  to  the  bishop,  and 
from  the  bishop  to  the  archbishop ;  and  if 
the  archbishop  should  fail  to  do  justice,  re- 
currence should  be  had  lastly,  to  our  lord  the 
king,  that  so  the  controversy  may  be  termi- 
nated in  the  archbishop's  court  by  a  precept 
from  the  king,  and  so  that  it  go  no  farther 
without  the  king's  consent. — Condemned. 

9.  If  a  challenge  arise  between  a  clerk  and 
a  layman,  or  vice  versa,  concerning  any  tene- 
ment, which  the  clergyman  would  have  to 
be  an  eleemosynary,  and  the  layman  a  lay 
fee,  it  shall  be  determined  by  the  award  of 
twelve  lawful  men,  before  the  king's  justici- 
ary, whether  the  tenement  be  an  eleemosy- 
nary or  a  lay  fee.  If  the  award  be  that  it  is 
eleemosynary,  the  plea  shall  be  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical court:  but  if  a  lay  fee,  then, 
unless  both  claim  tenure  under  the  same 
bishop  or  baron,  the  plea  shall  be  in  the 
king's  court ;  but  if  both  claim  to  hold  of  the 
same  bishop  or  bamn,  the  plea  shall  be  in  his 
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opinion  they  were  prejudicial  to  the  divine  rights  both  <^  the  chiirch  at 
large  and  of  the  Roman  pontifis.  BnnHty  now  took  place  between  the 
king  and  the  archbishop ;  and  the  latter  fled  into  France  to  AleKonder  IIX.^ 
who  was  then  an  exile  diere.  The  pontiff  and  the  king  of  France  pio« 
cured  a  sort  of  reconciliation,  and  Thomas  returned  to  England.  But  as 
no  means  could  induce  him  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  king,  four  of  the 
courtiers,  doubtless  with  the  king's  privity,  assassinated  him  in  the  church 
before  the  altar,  in  the  year  1170.(19)     The  king,  after  various  alterca- 


court ;  bat  so  that  the  par^  which  before 
had  seisin,  shall  not  lose  his  seisin  on  ac- 
count of  the  award  made. — Condemned. 

10.  Whoever  belongs  to  any  royal  city, 
castle,  borouffh,  or  manor  of  the  king,  if  ci- 
ted by  the  arclideacon  or  bishop  for  any  crime 
for  which  he  is  amenable  to  them,  if  he  will 
not  make  satisfaction  upon  their  summons, 
they  may  indeed  placp  him  under  an  inter- 
dict ;  but  they  may  not  proceed  to  excom- 
municate him,  till  application  has  been  made 
to  the  kmg's  chief  officer  of  the  village^  that 
be  may  by  law  brins  him  to  make  satisfac- 
tion. And  if  the  king's  officer  fail  in  his 
duty,  he  shall  lie  at  the  king's  mercy,  and 
thenceforward  the  bishop  may  coerce  me  ac- 
cused according  to  ecclesiastical  law. — Con- 
demned. 

11.  Archbishops,  bishops,  and  all  parsons 
of  the  realm,  who  hoM  of  the  king  in  capite, 
are  to  look  on  their  possessions  as  baronies 
from  the  king;  and  therefore  are  to  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  king's  justiciaries  and  offi- 
cers, and  are  to  follow  and  perform  all  the 
customs  and  duties  prescribed  by  the  king ; 
and  like  other  barons,  they  ought  to  be  pres- 
ent as  other  barons  are  at  the  trials  in  the 
king's  court,  till  the  proceedings  come  to  re- 
late to  deprivation  of  life  or  of  limbs. — Tol- 
eraied, 

12.  When  an  archbishopric,  bishopric,  ab- 
bacy, or  priory,  of  the  king's  demesnes,  be- 
comes vacant,  it  ought  to  be  in  his  hands ; 
and  he  shall  receive  all  its  rents  and  issues, 
just  as  of  his  demesnes ;  and  when  the  church 
IS  to  be  provided  for,  the  king  is  to  send  his 
mandate  to  the  chief  parsons  of  the  church, 
and  the  election  is  to  be  made  in  his  chapel, 
with  his  assent,  and  by  advice  of  the  king's 
parsons,  whom  he  shall  call  together  for  that 
purpose.  And  the  person  elected,  before  he 
is  consecrated,  shall  there  do  homage  and  feal- 
ty to  the  king  as  to  his  liege  lord,  for  his  life 
and  limbs  and  earthly  honour,  saving  how- 
ever the  honour  of  his  order. —  Condemned. 

13.  If  any  one  of  the  great  men  of  the 
kingdom  shall  refuse  justice  to  an  archbish- 
op, a  bishop,  or  an  archdeacon,  in  regard  to 
himself  or  those  that  belong  to  him,  the  king 
is  to  enforce  justice.  And  if  it  should  hap- 
pen, that  any  one  wrongs  the  king  of  his 
lights,  the  axchbishope,  or  bishops  and  arch- 


deacons ought  to  efiforce  justice  [by  their 
ecclesiastical  decisions],  so  that  satisfaction 
may  be  made  to  the  lord  the  king. — ToUr- 
ated. 

14.  The  chattels  of  those  found  guilty  of 
high  crimes  in  the  king's  courts,  (qui  sunt  in 
regis  forisfacto),  are  not  to  be  retained  in  any 
church  or  churchyard,  to  the  obstruction  of 
justice  to  the  king ;  because  those  chattels 
belong  to  the  king,  whether  they  are  found 
in  churches  or  out  of  them. — Toletated. 

15.  Pleas  of  debt  are  to  be  made  in  the 
king's  court,  whether  due  upon  contnct  or 
not. — Condemned. 

16.  The  sons  of  tenants  in  villanage,  ai» 
not  to  be  ordained  without  the  consent  of  the 
lord  on  whose  manor  they  are  found  to  have 
been  bom. — Tolerated. 

See  Quthrie's  General  Histoiy  of  Enjg* 
land,  vol.  i.,  p.  509,  and  Hardvin^s  Concilia,, 
torn,  vi.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  1607,  &c.— TV.] 

(19)  Guil.  Steph4mide9,  Historia  Thomaa- 
Cantuariensis,  in  Tho.  Spark's  Scriptoresre- 
rum  Anfflicar.,  I^ondon,  1728,  fol.>p.  4. 
Chrigl.  iMpua,  Epistolae  et  Yiu  Thomm 
Cantuar.  Epistolae  item  Alexandri  in.,  Ltt- 
dofrici  VII.,  Henrid  II.,  in  hac  causa,  ex- 
MS.  Vaticano,  Braxellis,  1682,  2  vols.  4to, 
and  in  the  Works  of  Luptu.  NataUa  AU 
ezandeff  Selecta  Historiae  eccles.  capita, 
saec.  zii.,  Diss,  z.,  p.  833,  dec.  TAorno* 
Stapleton,  Tres  Thomae,  seu  res  gestae 
Thomae  Apostoli,  S.  Thomae  Cantuarien- 
sis, et  Thomae  Mori,  Colon.,  1612,  8vo. — 
[Tfumas  was  the  son  of  a  London  merchant, 
and  educated  at  Oxford  and  Paris.  Havtng- 
entered  into  the  service  of  Theobald  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  he  was  sent  to  Bolog- 
na to  study  canon  law.  On  his  return,  he 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Canterbury ;  and' 
not  long  after,  the  king  called  him  to  court 
and  made  him  lord  cluncellor  of  England. 
On  the  death  of  Theobald,  A.D.  1162,  the 
kin^  made  him  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
While  chancellor  he  had  served  the  king  witb 
great  ability,  and  lived  in  great  splendour. 
But  he  now  assumed  an  austere  mode  of 
life,  and  became  a  strenuous  defender  of  the 
pretended  rights  of  the  church,  and  a  rigid 
disciplinarian.  To  restrain  tho  usurpations 
of  the  clergy,  the  king  caused  the  constitu- 
tions of  Clarendon  to  be  enacted.    Agaiiut 
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tioDSy  had  to  make  such  ex{»atioDS  for  this  crime  as  the  pontiff  dictated ; 
and  in  the  year  1173»  the  assassinated  Thonuu  was  enrolled  among  the 
martyrs  or  the  glorified  saints  of  the  highest  order.(20) 

§  18.  Alexander  III.  employed  not  only  arms  hut  also  art  and  the  in* 
ikience  of  councils  and  laws,  to  establish  the  independence  of  the  church, 
and  especially  to  dbnfirm  the  power  of  the  Roman  ponti£&.  For  (I.)  in  a 
council  at  Rome  A.D.  1179,  called  the  third  Lateran  council,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  commotion  so  often  produced  by  the  election  of  a  new  pontiff,  he 
ordained  that  the  right  of  voting  should  belong  exclusively  to  the  cardinals^ 
and  that  the  person  who  had  the  votes  of  two  thirds  of  the  college  of  car* 
dinals  should  be  considered  the  legitimate  pontiff.  This  constitution  haa 
continued  to  the  present  time.  Thus,  from  that  period  the  election  of 
pontiffs  assumed  the  forms  which  it  still  retains ;  and  not  only  the  people 
but  also  the  clergy  of  Rome  were  wholly  excluded  from  any  participation 
in  it.  (II.)  In  the  same  council,  he  first  of  all  the  pontifii,  sanctioned  a 
crusade  against  heretics^  who  were  then  troubling  the  church  at  large  and 
especially  certain  provinces  of  France.(21)     (III.)  He  took  from  bishops 

these  and  all  other  attempts  of  the  kmg  to 
lefoim  mbosee,  Thcmag  made  strenuous  op- 
position ;  and  exerting  his  high  powers  as 
primate  of  all  England,  and  possessing  great 
and  shining  talents,  and  at  the  same  time  sup- 
ported by  the  pope  and  by  the  king  of  France, 
M  Was  able  to  thwart  all  the  plans  of  king 
Heitry,  The  king  dierefore  caused  htm  to 
be  prosecuted  for  malconduct  while  chancel- 
lor. He  was  also  arraigned  for  contempt  of 
the  king,  and  condemned  in  a  grand  coun- 
cil of  the  nation,  at  Northampton,  A.D.  1164. 
Becket  now  appealed  t6  the  pope,  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  the  realm ;  and  soon  afVer  fled 
to  France.  Protected  by  the  pontiff  and 
the  king  of  France,  he  treated  ilenry  with 
insolence.  At  length,  through  the  media- 
tion of  the  pontiir  and  the  king  of  France, 
Henry  and  Becket  were  so  far  reconciled  that    ISccles.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  toI.1.,  p.  370. — ^Tho 


king  of  their  designs.  Soon  after  they  i 
gone,  the  king  conjectured  from  some  ck- 
cumatances  and  i  remarks  of  the  men,  what 
they  intended  to  do ;  and  he  sent  messen* 

fers  after  them,  commanding  them  not  to  lay 
ands  on  the  primate.  But  the  messengers 
arriviAi  too  late ;  the  deed  was  done.  The 
king  was  now  greatly  distreseed,  and  took 
every  possible  means  to  clear  himself  of  sos* 
picion,  and  to  pacify  the  pope.  The  assaa- 
sins  fled  to  Rome,  did  penance,  and  obtain- 
ed absolution  from  the  pope  on  condition  of 
perpetual  exile.  The  king  also  made  hi* 
submission  to  the  pope ;  and  with  much  dii^ 
ficolty,  obtained  absolution  after  some  years. 
— See  Hu7M*s  History  of  England,  ch.  Tiii., 
vol.  i.,  p.  32a>S6l,  ed.  Phihd.,  1810.  J2«- 
pin  Thmrasj  Hist,  of  £n^.,  and  CcUUr^B 


the  latter  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  see. 
Bat  he  now  carried  matters  with  a  high  hand, 
dealt  out  his  anathemas  and  censures,  and 
resisted  all  attempts  of  the  king  to  restrain 
the  exorbitant  power  of  the  clergy.  The 
king  was  then  in  Nonnandy.  The  archbish- 
op of  York,  and  several  noblemen  whom 
Becket  had  excommunicated,  repaired  to  the 
king,  complaining  of  the  treatment  they  re- 
ceived from  Becket.  The  archbishop  re- 
marked to  him,  that  so  long  as  Becket  lived, 
the  king  coold  never  expect  to  enjoy  peace 
and  tranquillity.  The  king  being  violently 
agitated,  burst  forth  into  an  exclamation 
against  his  servants,  whose  want  of  zeal,  he 
said,  had  so  long  left  him  exposed  to  the 
machinations  of  that  ungrateful  and  imperi- 
ous prelate.  Four  gentlemen  of  his  house- 
hold, overhearing  &  exclamation,  immedi- 
ately formed  the  resolution  to  assassinate 
Becket.  They  asked  leave  to  go  to  England, 
and  set  out  forthwith,  without  apprizing  the 
Vol.  II.— G  g 


works  of  Becket  consist  of  his  correspondence 
or  Letters,  m  six  Books,  collected  by  Jokit 
of  Salisbury,  and  edited  by  Chriatian  Lujms^ 
Brussels,  1683,  4to,  with  a  Quadriiogua  or 
the  fourfold  Ufe  of  Beeket,  by  Beribert  his 
chfflolain,  Wiliiam  of  Canterbury,  Alan  abbot 
of  Deoche,  and  John  of  Salisbury. — Tr."] 

(30)  Boulayt  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  tom. 
ii.,  p.  338,  dec,  and  for  his  festival,  p.  397. 
Dom.  CoUmia,  Histoire  litter,  de  la  ville  de 
Lyon,  tom.  ii.,  p.  349,  6lc. 

(31)  See  Natulia  Alexander,  Selecta  Hist, 
eccles.  capita,  saecul.  xii.,  diss,  ix.,  p.  819, 
where  he  treats  at  Urge  of  this  council: 
also  Harduin's  Concilia,  tom.  vi.,  pt.  ii.,  p» 
1671,  &c.  [Dr.  Maclaine  is  stumbled,  that 
Mosheim  and  others  should  call  this  the  third 
Lateran  council ;  when  it  appears,  there  had 
been  six  or  eight  councils  previously  held 
there.  Btit  there  was  no  mistake  made  by 
Moaheim.  This  was  the  third  general  coon* 
oil  of  the  Latena ;  all  the  preceding,  ex* 
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and  councils  the  right  of  designating  the  persons  who  might  he  worship, 
ped  as  sainiSf  or  placed  canomxadcm  as  it  is  called  among  the  greater 
causes^  that  is,  such  as  are  to  be  decided  solely  hy  the  pontin.(22)  (IV.) 
Omitting  some  things  of  minor  importance,  we  add  this  only,  that  he  ac- 
tually put  in  operation  the  power  claimed  by  the  pontiffs  since  the  time  of 
Gregory  VII.,  namely,  that  of  creating  kings.  For  in\he  year  1179,  he 
conferred  the  title  of  king  on  Alphmso  I.  duke  of  Portugal,  who  had  pre* 
▼iously  under  Laehu  II.  made  his  territory  tributary  to  the  church  of 
Rome.(28) 

§  14.  Imcius  III.  who  was  previously  TJbaJd  bishop  of  Ostia,  was  the 
first  pontiff  elected  solely  by  the  cardbuds^  according  to  the  regulations  of 
Alexander  III.  His  reign,  which  commenced  A.D.  1181,  was  a  turbulent 
one ;  lor  he  was  twice  driven  from  Rome,  by  the  citizens ;  who  undoubt- 
edly disliked  a  pontiff  elected  contrary  to  the  ancient  custom  or  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  clergy  and  people.  He  therefore  died  an  exile  at 
Verona,  A.D.  1185.  His  successor,  Hubert  CrwelU  bishop  of  Milan, 
known  among  the  pontiffs  by  the  name  of  Urban  III.,  died  of  grief  on  ac- 
count of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  SaJadin^  A.D.  1187,  after  per- 
forming  nothing  of  much  importance.(24)  The  next  pontiff  Gregory 
VIII.,  previously  Albert  of  Benevento  and  chancellor  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  died  in  the  second  month  of  his  pontificate.  After  him  Clement 
III.,  previously  Paul  bishop  of  Palestrina,  [Prseneste,  near  Rome],  reigned 
longer,  for  he  continued  to  the  fourth  year,  and  died  A.D.  1191 ;  yet  few 
of  his  deeds  are  worth  the  notice  of  posterity.(26)  More  fiimous  was 
Coehstine  III.,  who  before  his  election  was  Hyacinth  of  Rome,  a  cardinal 
deacon ;  for  in  the  year  1194,  he  laid  under  an  interdict  the  emperor 
Henry  VI.  and  Leopold  duke  of  Austria,  for  having  imprisoned  king  Rich' 
mrd  of  England  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land ;  and  likewise  Alphonso 
X.  king  of  GalUcia  and  Leon,  on  account  of  an  incestuous  marriage :  and 
he  commanded,  though  without  effect,  PhUxp  Augustus  the  king  of  France, 
to  receive  back  his  repudiated  wife  Ingelbwrga.{^)  But  this  pontiff  and 
nearly  all  the  others  of  the  present  century,  were  outdone  and  eclipsed  by 
the  pontiff  elected  near  the  end  of  the  c^itury,  A.D.  1 198,  namely,  Loihair 

eept  twOf  liaying  been  prooincud  councils. —  Verona  where  he  resided,  would  not  allow 

TV.]  of  such  a  transaction  in  their  city.     See 

(22)  The  subjects  of  pontifical  elections  Schmidt''s  Kirchengeschichte,  vol.  vi.,  p. 
and  eanoruzatiofij  were  discussed  under  the  249,  &c. — TV.] 

eleventh  century,  p.  158,  and  notes  (12)  (25)  [The  most  important  of  his  acts  was, 

(13).  his  compromise  with  the  citizens  of  Rome, 

(23)  BarormUi  Annales,  ad  ann.  1179.  by  whicn  he  gave  the  city  a  new  form  of 
Innocent  III.,  Epistolae,  lib.  i.,  ep.  49,  torn,  government  yet  retained  the  supreme  pow- 
i,  p.  54,  ed.  BMute.  [It  should  be  remem-  er  in  his  own  hands.  He  therefore  made 
bered,  that  Alexander  III.  only  confirmed  Rome  the  phce  of  his  residence ;  whereas 
the  title  of  king  to  Alphoneo ;  it  having  his  three  immediate  predecessors  had  been 
long  before  been  applied  to  him  by  his  army,  unable  to  reside  there.  See  Aironms,  An- 
and  by  some  neighbouring  princes.  See  nales,  ad  ann.  1188,  No.  23. — TV.] 
Pagi,  Critica  in  Baron.,  ad  ann.  1139,  ^  23.  (26)  [Though  the  king  did  not  retreat 
^-TV.]  when  the  inteniicl  was  laid  on  him,  yet  as 

(24)  [He  was  the  personal  enemy  of  the  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Denmark  who  wac 
emperor  Frederic  I.,  and  quarrelled  with  him  brother  to  Ingolbuiva,  continued  to  prose^ 
till  the  day  of  his  death.  But  be  could  not  cute  the  matter,  Pkuip  eonchided  to  end  th^ 
coerce  him,  because  the  German  bishops  ad-  contest  by  restoring  his  queen.  See  Daur 
hered  to  the  emperor.  Once  he  reoolved  to  iePs  Hist,  of  FVance,  in  Eng.,  vol.  i.,  p. 
ncommunicate  Frederic ;  bat  the  people  of  426,  dec.— TV.] 
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count  of  Signi,  a  cardinal  deacon,  who  assumed  the  pontifical  name  of  In. 
nocent  HI.  But  his  reign  will  properly  be  described  under  the  following 
century. 

§  15.  Of  the  flagitious  conduct,  the  frauds,  the  ignorance,  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  inferior  bishops,  the  priests,  and  the  deacons,  the  whole  his- 
tory of  these  times  and  the  laws  of  the  ecclesiastical  councils  afford 
ample  testimony. (27)  It  is  not  strange  therefore,  that  the  monks  were  in 
higher  repute  than  the  secular  clergy  ;  for  being  bound  by  their  vows  and 
by  their  respective  rules  of  life,  they  had  fewer  opportunities  of  committing 
crimes.  And  yet  these  monks,  who  claimed  pre-eminence  in  the  church 
and  despised  and  inveighed  against  both  the  secular  clergy  and  the  r^ular 
cano9»,(28)  had  in  most  places  departed  entirely  from  their  institutions 
and  rules,  and  exhibited  to  the  public  patterns  of  vice  and  wickedness,  rather 
than  of  virtue.  (20)  The  Cluniacensiatu  were  for  a  long  time  the  best  and 
most  devout  among  the  Benedictines ;  but  under  their  abbot  ParUhu^  being' 
loaded  with  wealth  and  riches  by  the  liberality  of  the  pious,  they  entirely 
laid  aside  their  former  strictness  and  copied  after  the  base  lives  of  the  other 
Benedictines.  And  though  some  of  the  succeeding  abbots  endeavoured  to 
cure  the  evil,  their  efforts  fell  far  below  their  wishes  and  their  expecta- 
tions ;  nor  could  the  primitive  sanctity  of  Clugni  ever  be  restored.(80)  • 
J  I  16.  Among  the  Cistercians,  who  were  neither  so  old  nor  so  rich  an 
er  as  the  Cluniaeennans,  there  was  far  more  appearance  of  innocence 
and  sanctity.  Hence  a  large  share  of  the  respectability  which  the  Cluni- 
acensians  had  enjoyed,  was  transferred  to  the  Cistercians ;  and  they  in- 


(27)  [*'  The  ecclenaatics  of  that  age  had 
lenoanced  all  immediate  subordination  to 
the  magistrate :  they  openly  pretended  to 
an  exemption  in  criminal  accusations  from 
»  trial  before  courts  of  justice ;  and  were 
gndually  introducing  a  like  exemption  in 
civil  causes.  Spiritual  venaUies  alone  coM 
he  inflicted  on  their  offence*:  and  as  the 
clergy  had  extremely  multiplied  in  Enfflsnd, 
and  many  of  them  were  consequenUy  of 
▼ery  low  characters,  crimes  of  the  deepest 
dyCf  murderst  robberies^  aduUerieSt  rapes^ 
were  daily  eommitied  with  imvunity  by  the 
ecclesiastics.  It  had  been  found  for  in- 
stance, on  inquiry,  that  no  less  than  a  hun- 
dred murders  had,  since  the  king's  acces- 
eimi,'»  [A.D.  1164-1163],  "been  perpetra- 
ted by  men  of  that  profession,  who  had  never 
been  called  to  account  for  those  offences ; 
<Neobr.,  p.  394),  and  holy  orders  were  be- 
come a  full  protection  for  all  enormities.  A 
clerk  in  'Worcestershire,  havinff  debauched 
m  gentleman's  dsughter,  had  at  this  time  pro- 
ceeded to  murder  the  father ;  and  the  gen- 
eral indignation  againM  this  crime,  moTed 
the  king  to  attempt  the  remedy  of  an  abuse 
which  was  become  so  palpable,  and  to  re- 
quire that  the  clerk  should  be  delivered  up, 
-and  receive  condign  punishment  firom  the 
magistrate.  (Fitz-Steph.,  p.  33,  Hist.  Quad., 
p.  82).  Becket  insisted  on  the  privileses  of 
the  church ;  and  confined  the  criminal  m  the 


bishop's  prison,  lest  he  should  be  seized  by 
the  kmg*s  ofiicers ;  maintained  that  no  great- 
er punishment  could  be  inflicted  on  him, 
than  degradation.  And  when  the  king  de- 
manded, that  immediately  afler  he  was  de- 
graded, he  should  be  tried  by  the  civil  pow- 
er ;  the  primate  asserted,  that  it  was  iniqui- 
tous to  try  a  man  turice  upon  the  aame  ac- 
cusation, and  for  the  same  offence."  Hume's 
Hist,  of  Eng.,  vol.  i.,  chap,  viii.,  reign  of 
Henry  11.,  p.  333,  334.— Tr.] 

(28)  See  the  Epistle  of  Rupert  Tuitien- 
sis,  in  Edm.  Martens^ s  Thesaurus  Anecdo- 
tor.,  tom.  i.,  p.  285,  dec,  who  places  the 
monks  before  the  apostles  themselves. 

(29)  See  Nigel  Wrreker,  an  English  poet 
of  much  wit  who  lived  about  the  middle  of 
this  century,  in  his  Speculum  Stultorum  seu 
Brunellus ;  a  poem  oflen  published,  and  in 
which  he  severely  lashes  tne  several  orders 
of  monks  of  his  age,  sp&rinff  almost  none  ex- 
cept the  Carthusians,  [l^is  poem,  among 
other  editions,  was  published  at  Frankf., 
1602,  and  at  Wolfenbuttle,  1662,  8vo.  In 
it,  an  ass  is  represented  as  wishing  to  ex- 
change his  short  tail  for  a  long  one ;  indica- 
tive of  a  monk,  aspiring  after  an  abbacy. — 
Schi  ]  Also,  Bemhard's  Considerationes  ad 
Eugenium,  lib.  iii.,  c.  4. 

(30)  See,  besides  many  others,  Edm.  Mar- 
te7U*s  Amplissima  collectio  monumentorum 
Tetamin,  tom.  ix.,  p.  1119. 
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creased  daily  in  numben,  wealth,  and  power.  No  man  in  this  a^e  con. 
triimted  more  to  the  advancement  of  this  order,  than  the  celebrated  abbot 
of  Clairvaux,  St.  Bernard ;  a  man  of  immense  influence  throughout  Chris, 
tian  Europe;  one  who  could  effect  whatever  he  pleased,  often  merely  by 
his  word  or  nod,  and  could  dictate  even  to  kings  what  they  must  do.  He 
is  therefore  justly  called  the  second  parent  and  founder  of  the  Cistercian 
OTder :  and  both  in  France  and  in  Germany,  this  order  was  called  from 
him,  the  Bemardine  order.(3I)  A  hundred  and  sixty  monasteries  owed 
their  origin  or  their  regulations  to  him ;  and  when  he  died,  he  left  seven 
hundred  monks  in  his  monastery  of  Clairvaux.  Among  his  disciples  there 
were  many  who  became  archbishops  and  bishops,  besides  one  sovereign 
pontifi^  Eugene  HI. 

§  17.  But  this  prosperity  of  the  Cistercians  excited  the  envy  of  the 
Cluni€uxnsiansy  and  produced  first  strong  dislike,  and  afterwards  open  quar* 
rels,  between  these  two  opulent  and  powerful  orders.  Each  of  them  fol- 
lowed the  rule  of  Su  Benedict ;  but  they  differed  in  dress,  and  in  the  reg* 
ulations  si^peradded  to  the  rule.  The  Cluniacensians  accused  the  Cister* 
dans  of  too  great  austerity ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Cistercians  taxed 
the  Chmiacensians  with  having  abandoned  their  former  sanctity  and  regular 
discipline ;  which  was  strictly  true.  St,  Bernard^  the  oracle  and  guardian 
of  the  Cistercians,  in  the  year  1127,  first  attacked  the  Cluniacensians  in 
writing.  St.  Peter  Maurice^  abbot  oi  Clugni,  replied  to  him  with  much 
modesty.  The  controversy  was  now  propagated  farther,  and  extended 
over  other  countries  of  Europe«(32)  To  this  contest  another  of  greater 
warmth  was  added,  respecting  tithes.  In  the  year  1132,  Innocent  IL 
among  other  new  privileges  conferred  on  the  Cistercians,  exempted  them 
from  §ie  payment  c^  tithes  on  their  lands :  and  as  many  of  these  lands  had 
paid  tithes  to  the  Cluniacensians,  they  were  greatly  offended  at  this  indul- 
gence of  the  pontiff,  and  entered  into  warm  controversy  both  with  the  Cis- 
tercians and  with  the  pontiff  himself.  In  the  year  1155,  this  controversy 
was  in  some  way  adjusted ;  but  how,  does  not  clieariy  appear.(33) 

§  18.  Of  the  regvUkar  canons,  whose  origin  was  in  the  preceding  century; 
many  spent  their  time  much  better  tlian  the  crowd  of  monks  did  ;  and  they 
were  not  unserviceable  to  the  church,  by  keeping  schools  here  and  there, 
and  by  performing  other  offices.(d4)  And  -as  &e  pious  and  virtuous  on 
tiiis  account  treated  them  with  much  kindness,  and  as  they  were  often  put 
in  possession  of  the  goods  of  the  vicious  monks,  the  latter  loaded  them 
wiUi  abuse,  llie  canons  on  the  contrary  assailed  the  monks,  both  orally 
and  in  writings,  and  maintained  that  they  ought  to  be  excluded  from  sacred 

<31)  See  Jo.  MabiUoUf  Annales  Ordinis  Anecdotor.,  torn,  t.,  p.  1673-1613.  Corn- 
Benedict.,  torn.  Ti.,  passim ;  and  in  his  life  pare  Mahillon^  Abnalee  Bened.,  torn,  y'u,  p. 
of  St.  Bernard,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  80,  &c.,  and  Manriquez,  Annales  Cister- 
Bemard*s  Works.  Angelus  Manriquez^  An-  cienses,  torn,  i.,  p.  28,  &c.  [Fleury,  His* 
nales  Oistercienses  ;  nearly  throughout  the  toire  ecclesiast.,  liv.  Ixvii.,  ^  49,  60. — Tr."} 
second  vol.  and  in  a  part  of  the  third.  (33)  See  Angel.  Manriipuz,  Annales  Cis- 

(32)  St.  Bernhardt  Apologia,  (for  so  his  terciens.,  torn.  L,  p.  232,  dec.    MabiUon^ 

book  is  entitled),  among  his  Opera,  torn,  i.,  Annales  Benedict.,  torn,  vi.,  p.  212,  479. 

p.  623-533.    The  reply  of  Peter  Cluniacen-  and  his  Preface  to  the  0pp.  S.  Bemhaidi. 

sis  sumamcd  VenerabUiSy  is  extant  among  Jo.  de  LanneSt  Histoire  du  Pootificat  d'/n  • 

his  epistles,  in>.  i.,  ep.  28,  in  the  Biblioth.  nocent  II.,  p.  68,  &c.,  79,  &c.     Jo.  iVta 

Cluniacens.,  torn,  i.,  p.  667-695.    Add  the  HertitUf  de  £zemptione  Cisterc.  a  decimis 

IHalogas  inter  Cluniaccnsem  et  Cistercien-  (34)  See  the  Histoire  Littertire   de  U 

tern ;  published  by  Edm.  Martene,  Theaaur.  Fnnce,  torn,  ix.,  p.  112,  dec. 
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oflices  and  honours,  and  to  live  in  their  cloisters  secluded  fVom  the  inter- 
oourse  of  men.  Hence  a  long  and  bitter  controversy  arose  between  the 
monks  and  the  canons,  respecting  their  coitiparative  merits  and  rank ;  in 
which  both  parties  went  to  extreme8.(35)  On  the  side  of  the  monks, 
among  others,  the  following  eminent  men  in  particular  engaged  ardently  in 
the  contest,  namely,  Peter  Abelard^  Hugo  of  Amiens,  and  Rupert  of  Duytz : 
the  cause  of  the  canons  was  defended  among  others,  by  Philip  Harveng^ 
abbot  of  Good  Hope.(36)  The  relics  of  this  old  controversy  are  visible  at 
the  present  day. 

^  10.  To  the  Benedictine  order,  a  new  sect  was  added  near  the  com. 
mencement  of  this  century;  namely,  the  order  of  Fontewraud  [Fontis 
Ebraldi],  so  named  from  the  place  where  its  first  monastery  was  erected, 
on  the  confines  of  Angers  and  Tours,  then  a  wild  spot  beset  with  thorns, 
its  founder  was  Robert  of  Arbrissel,  first  an  eremite  and  then  a  monk,  who 
prescribed  for  his  followers  of  both  sexes,  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict ;  but 
with  the  addition  of  some  singular  and  very  austere  regulations.  Among 
these  regulations  one  very  noticeable  and  altogether  peculiar,  was,  that  he 
united  the  monasteries  for  the  two  sexes,  and  subjected '  both  the  men  and 
women  to  the  government  of  a  female ;  professedly  in  accordance  with  the 
example  of  Christ,  who  commended  St.  John  to  the  care  of  his  mother, 
and  would  have  him  to  obey  her  as  a  mother.(37)  Robert  was  equally 
successful  with  the  other  founders  of  new  [monastic]  sects  in  those  times ; 
for  the  novelty  of  the  institution  and  the  singularity  of  its  form,  allured 
great  numbers  to  embrace  it.  But  he  fell  under  strong  suspicion  of  hav- 
iBg  too  great  and  unlawful  &miliarity  with  females ;  from  which  his  mod- 
em disciples  use  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  vindicate  his  charac- 
ter.(38) 

(35)  See  Lamberti  EpistoU;  in  jMkr- 
iene's  Thesaunis  Aaecdotor.,  torn,  i.,  p.  329, 

(36)  Abalardi  0pp.,  p.  238,  ed.  Paris, 
1416,  4to.  Martend'9  Theeaurus  Aoecdo- 
tor.,  torn.  ▼.,  p.  970,  97ft,  1614,  dee.,  and 
hit  Amplisfluiia  oolleictio,  torn,  iz.,  p.  971, 
973.  rkU.  Harvengu  Open,  p.  385,  Du- 
aei,  1621,  foL 

(87)  Piter  Ahelardj  Open,  p.  38,  whose 
tMtuBony  is  confiimed  by  the  form  still  re* 
teined  by  the  order,  and  is  placed  beyond  all 
donbt ;  notwithatandtng  Jo.  Mabillon,  from 
his  zeal  for  the  Benedictine  fraternity,  la- 
boon  after  a  sort  to  in?alidate  it,  in  his  An- 
nalee  Benedict.,  torn,  v.,  p.  433.  Concern- 
ing thk  Robert,  and  his  order,  see  the  Acta 
Sanctor.,  torn,  iii.,  Febmar.,  p.  598,  dec. 
Dio,  Samnuarthamu^  Gallia  Christiana,  torn, 
ii.,  p.  131 1,  &c.  Peter  Bayle,  Dictionnaire, 
torn,  ii.,  art.  FofUemraud,  p.  1187,  dec. 
Hipp.  Helyott  Histoire  des  Ordres,  torn,  yi., 
p.  83.  On  the  present  state  of  Fontevraud, 
see  MoiUon^  Voyages  Litur^ques,  p.  196, 
dec.,  and  Mertene't  Voyage  litteraira  de  deux 
Benedictins,  pt.  ii.,  p.  1,  dec. 

(88)  The  Epbtles  of  Godfrey  of  Vendome 
and  of  Marhoi^  in  which  Robiri  is  soTecely 


censnred,  are  weD  known.  In  what  i 
tiiese  accusations  an  answered  by  the  monks 
of  Fontevnud,  may  be  learned  from  Jo.  ie 
la  Mamfermey  Clypeum  nascentis  Ordinis 
Fontebraldensis,  Faris,  1684,  8to,  and  his 
Dissertationes  in  Epistolam  contn  Rober- 
turn  de  Arbrissello,  Salmurii,  1683,  8to. 
There  was  a  dispute  on  this  subject  with 
Peter BojfU.  See  the  Dissertation  anologet- 
iqne  poor  le  Bienheurenz  Rob.  d'Arbris* 
selles  siir  ce  qu*  en  »  dit  M.  Bayle ;  Anvers, 
1701, 8vo,  not  to  mention  itfoM^on,  Annales 
Bened.,  tom.  ▼.  and  yi.,  p.  9,  10,  and  many 
othen. — ["  In  the  year  1177,  some  nuns  of 
this  order  were  brought  into  England,  at  the 
desire  of  Henry  II.,  who  gave  them  the  mon- 
astery of  AmbresbuiT  in  Wiltshire.  They 
had  two  other  houses  here ;  the  one  at  Eaton, 
and  the  other  at  Westwood  in  Worcester- 
shira.'* — Mad.  The  founder  of  this  order, 
Robert  or  Rodbertt  was  bom  about  A.D. 
1047,  at  Arbrissel,  seven  leagues  from  Ren- 
nes ;  became  doctor  of  divinity  at  Paris,  in 
1074  ;  assisted  the  bishop  of  Kennes  ;  was 
made  archpresbyter  in  1085 ;  formed  a  col- 
lege of  regular  canons  in  1094,  became  fa- 
mous as  a  preacher ;  resigned  an  abbacy  in 
1098,  to  tnTol  and  preach ;  set  up  the  mon- 
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^  20*  Norhert  a  Gennan,  and  subsequently  archbishop  of  Magdeburg, 
attempted  to  restore  the  discipline  of  the  r^ular  canons,  which  was  now 
sinking  in  many  places  and  wholly  prostrate  in  others.  For  this  purpose, 
in  the  year  1121,  he  established  a  new  sect  at  Premoniri  in  Champagne* 
a  province  of  France  ;(39)  which  recommending  itself  by  sobriety  of  life 
and  manners  and  cultivating  literature  and  the  useful  arts,  at  once  ex* 
tended  itself  throughout  Europe,  and  in  a  little  time  acquired  immense 
riches.(40)  But  th^  prosperity  of  the  order  soon  extinguished  their  prim, 
itive  zeal,  and  plunged  the  Prcanonstratensians  into  all  kinds  of  vice* 
They  followed  the  nile  which  is  called  SL  Augustine\  but  with  some 
slight  alterations,  and  with  the  addition  of  certain  severe  laws,  whose  au- 
thority and  influence  however  did  not  long  survive  their  author.(41) 

§  21.  About  the  middle  of  the  century,  one  Berthold  a  Calabrian,  with 
a  few  companions,  migrated  to  Mount  Carmel  [in  Palestine],  and  in  the 
place  where  the  prophet  Elias  of  old  is  said  to  have  hid  himself,  built  a 
humble  cottage  with  a  chapel,  in  which  he  and  his  associates  led  a  laborious 
and  solitary  life.  As  others  continued  to  unite  themselves  with  these  res- 
idents  gn  Mount  Carmel,  Albert  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  near  the  com. 
mencement  of  the  next  century,  prescribed  for  them  a  nde  of  life  ;  which 
the  pontiffs  afterwards  sanctioned  by  their  authority,  and  also  changed  in 
various  respects,  and  when  it  was  found  too  rigorous  and  burdensome, 
mitigated  considerably.(42)    Such  was  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  order 


astery  of  Footevrand  in  1100 ;  and  employ- 
ed several  succeeding  years  in  travelling 
about  France,  and  establishing  monasteries, 
till  his  death  in  the  year  1117.  His  order 
was  confirmed  by  the  pontiff  in  1113 ;  and 
Bertrade  (formerly  queen  of  France)  was 
the  first  lady  abbess.  She  died  in  1115. 
About  A.D.  1700,  the  order  was  divided  into 
four  provinces,  those  of  France,  Aquitaine, 
Auvergna,  and  Bretagne ;  which  collectively 
contained  57  priories.  See  Bayle,  Diction- 
naire,  art.  FonUvraud ;  and  Adr,  BaiUetf 
Vies  des  Sainta,  torn,  i.,  February,  p.  325, 
&c.— Tr.] 

(30)  iPrenunUri,  the  oriffinal  seat  of  this 
order,  is  placed  by  Dr.  MoAeim  and  hj  Hd- 
yo<,  in  (Champagne;  by  Dr.  MacUune^  in 
Picaidy ;  and  by  some  maps,  in  the  Isle  of 
France.  It  ia  situated  indeed  near  the  bor- 
ders of  all  three;  but  according  to  Bus- 
eking* s  Geography,  (vol.  ii.,  p.  373,  ed.  6, 
Hamb.,  1764),  the  last  mentioned  is  the  true 
location ;  for  Premontr^  belongs  to  the  Laon- 
noiMt  a  dependance  of  the  government  of  the 
Isle  of  France. — Von  Eifum.] 

(40)  [**  The  reUgiouM  of  this  order  were 
at  first  so  poor,  that  they  had  nothing  they 
could  .call  their  own,  but  a  single  ass  which 
served  to  carry  the  wood  they  cut  down 
every  morning  and  sent  to  Loon  in  order  to 
puichaae  bread.  But  in  a  short  time  they 
received  many  donations  and  built  so  many 
monaateries,  that  thirty  years  after  the  fouii- 
daUon  of  thia  order,  they  had  above  a  hoii* 


dred  abbies  in  France  and  Germany.  In 
process  of  time  the  order  increased  so  pro- 
digiously, that  it  had  monasteries  in  all  piarts 
of  Christendom,  amounting  to  1000  abbies, 
300  provostships,  a  vast  number  of  priories, 
and  500  nunneries.  But  this  number  is  now 
Ifreatly  diminiahed.  Besidea  what  they  lost 
m  Plrotestant  countries,  of  65  abbiea  that  thsy 
had  in  Itsly,  there  is  not  one  now  remain- 
ing.**— AfttcZ.] 

(41)  See  Hipp.  Hdyot,  Histoire  des  Or- 
dres,  tom.  ii.,  p.  150,  and  the  writers  cited 
by  him.  Ckrysostom  van  der  Sterret  Vita 
S.  Norberti  Prvmonstratensium  patriarcluB, 
Antw.,  1656,  8vo.  Ludov.  Hugo,  Vie  da 
S.  Norbert ;  Luxemb.,  1704,  4to.  [Air. 
BaiUet,  Vies  des  Saints,  tom.  ii.,  June,  p.  63, 
dec. — Tt.I  Add  Jo.  Launoi,.  (though  some- 
times uncandid),  Inqoisitio  in  privuegia  Or- 
dinis  Premonstrat,  cap.  i.,  ii.,  in  lus  Opp., 
torn,  iii.,  Dt.  i.,  p.  448,  dec.  On  the  presoit 
state  of  the  place  and  the  monastery  of  P»- 
montr^,  see  Martem*9  Voyage  litteraire  de 
deux  Benedictins,  tom.  ii.,  p.  49,  dec. 
["  The  Pramorutratenses,  or  monks  of  Prt' 
moiUriy  vulgarly  called  White  Cantmt,  came 
first  into  England  A.D.  1146.  Their  first 
monastery,  called  NeuhHome,  was  built  in 
Lincolnshire,  bv  Peter  de  SauUa,  and  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Martial.  In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
loofid  I.  the  order  in  question  had  27  monr 
asteries  in  England."— JVoc/.] 

(43)  I  have  here  followed  principally  Dan. 
Papeinchf  an  aocunte  writer  on  this  sob* 
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of  CarmeHteSf  or  as  it  is  commonly  called  the  order  of  SL  Mary  of  Mount 
Carmel;  which  subsequently  passed  from  Syria  into  Europe,  and  becamo 
one  of  the  principal  mendkatU  orders.  The  Carmelites  themselves  reject 
with  disdain  this  account  of  their  origin,  and  most  strenuously  contend  that 
the  holy  prophet  Elias  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  the  parent  and  founder 
of  their  society.(43)  But  they  are  able  to  persuade  very  few,  (or  rather 
none,  out  of  their  society),  that  their  origin  was  so  ancient  and  illustrious ;. 
and  many  even  in  the  Romish  communion,  treat  their  pretensions  with 
great  severity.(44) 

§  22.  We  will  now  mention  the  principal  writers,  both  Greeks  and 
Latins.  Among  the  former  the  most  noted  in  after  times  were,  Philip  Sol- 
itarius,  whose  Dioiptra  or  dispute  between  the  soul  and  the  body,  is  suffi. 
ciently  known.(45)  Eustratiusy  who  defended  the  cause  of  the  Greeks 
against  the  Latins,  and  explained  some  books  of  Aristotle.(46)  Euihy* 
mius  ZigdbenuSf  who  on  account  of  his  Panoply  againti  all  heretics  and  Ms 


ject»  and  well  supported  by  authorities,  in 
the  Acta  Sanctor.  Antwerp,  mense  Aprili, 
torn,  iii.,  p.  774-802.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Carmelites  moTed  a  great  contest  with 
this  learned  Jesuit  at  the  court  of  Rome,  for 
disparaging  the  dignity  end  antiquity  of  their 
Older.  The  history  of  this  long  contest  is 
giren  by  Hipp,  H^yot,  Histoire  des  Ordres, 
torn,  i.,  p.  282,  &c.  It  was  terminated  in 
the  year  1698,  by  ItmoceTtt  XIL,  who  im- 
posed silence  on  both  parties.  [The  Car- 
melites accused  Papehroch  before  the  pon- 
tiff Innocent  XII.,  alleging  that  the  Tolumes 
of  the  Acta  Sanctor,  which  bore  his  name, 
were  foil  of  errors.  The  pontiff  referred  the 
case  to  the  Congre^tion  of  the  Index.  The 
CamuUus  being  in  high  repute  in  Spain, 
brought  these  books  before  the  Inquisition  of 
that  country  in  the  year  1691 ;  and  by  thst 
tribunal,  the  14  Yolumes  for  March,  April, 
and  May,  were  condemned,  A.D.  1696. 
Papebroch  and  his  friends  however,  obtained 
liberty  to  offer  to  the  Inquisition  a  vindica- 
tion of  the  volumes ;  but  all  their  eontro- 
Teriial  writings  with  the  Carmelites,  were 
in  the  year  1697  proscribed  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion. The  next  year  the  pope  interposed, 
commanding  both  parties  to  be  silent  and  to 
drop  the  whole  controversy. — 2V.] 

(43)  Of  the  many  Carmelite  writers  who 
have  treated  upon  this  subject,  the  most  con- 
cise and  neat  is  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  French 
Carmelite ;  in  his  Dissertatio  Histor.  The- 
ol.  in  qua  Patriarchatus  ordinis  Carmelita- 
rum  Prophets  £li«  vindicatur ;  Paris,  1632, 
8vo.  The  modem  writers  on  this  contro- 
Torsy  with  Papehroch,  are  far  more  tedious. 

(44)  See  Jo.  HarduviCs  0pp.  posthuma, 
p.  642,  dLC.  Jo.  Baptist  Labat^  Voyage  en 
Espagne  et  Italic,  tome  iii.,  p.  87.  Cow- 
rayety  Ezamen  des  defauts  theologiqnes, 
tome  ].,  p.  466,  dec.  [The  pretensions  of 
the  CartuMes  to  an  antiquity  reaching  back 


to  the  times  of  Elijah,  are  ridiculous  in  the 
extreme;  and  it  is  astonishing,  that  they 
should  dare  hazard  their  reputation  by  ad- 
vancing such  pretensions.  The  rule  pre- 
scribed to  them  by  Albert,  A.D.  1206,  con- 
sisted of  16  articles  ;  and  it  required  them 
to  confine  themselves  to  their  cells  except 
when  at  work,  and  to  spend  their  time  in 
prayer ;  to  possess  no  individual  property ; 
to  fast  from  the  feast  of  the  holy  cross  till 
Easter,  except  on  Sundays ;  to  abstain  from 
eating  flesh,  altogether ;  to  labour  with  their 
hands ;  and  to  observe  total  silence  from 
vespers  till  the  tierce  of  the  next  day.  This 
rule  was  mitigated  considerably  by  Innocent 
IV.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the 
Saracens,  A.D.  1229,  the  Carmelites  left 
Syria.  Some  of  them  went  to  C^rus;  oth« 
ers  to  Sicily ;  and  others  to  France.  They 
came  to  England  in  1240;  and  had  about 
40  houses  in  that  country.  In  the  16th 
century,  St.  Theresa  a  Spanish  lady,  under- 
took to  reform  the  order.  This  divided  them 
into  two  classes.  The  Carmelites  of  the 
ancient  observance  were  called  the  mitigated 
or  moderate ;  the  reformed  or  those  of  the 
strict  observance,  were  called  barefooted 
CarmdiUs,  because  they  went  barcfootedr 
The  former  were  distributed  into  40  prov- 
inces, subject  to  one  general.  The  latter 
quarrelled  among  themselves ;  and  became 
divided  into  the  congregation  of  Spain,  con- 
taining six  provinces ;  and  the  congregation 
of  Itdy,  embracing  all  the  rest. — TV.] 

(46)  [Little  is  known  of  this  Grecian 
monk,  who  flourished  about  A.  D.  1 1 06.  His 
Dioptra  or  Dialogue  between  the  soul  and 
the  body,  on  the  principles  which  should 
regulate  man's  life,  is  extant  only  in  the 
L^in  translation  of  Pontanus,  Ingoldstadt, 
1604, 4to,  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum.,  torn, 
xxi— TV.] 

(46)  [See  note  (9),  p.  219.~7V.] 
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expositions  of  the  scriptures,  may  be  ranked  among  the  principal  writers 
of  the  age.(47)  John  ZonaraSj  whose  Annals  with  some  other  works,  are 
still  preserved.(48)  Michael  GlycaSy  who  also  devoted  himself  to  history 
and  to  some  other  species  of  writing.  (49)  Constanime  Hartnenopuliuf,  a 
respectable  writer  on  both  civil  and  canon  law.(dO)  Andronicus  CanuOe^ 
ru8,  a  strenuous  polemic  against  the  Latins  and  the  Armenians,  who  were 
opposed  to  the  Greeks.(51)  EustaMus  of  Thessalonica,  the  most  learned 
Greek  of  his  times,  and  the  well-known  commentator  on  Homer.(52) 
Theodoras  Balsamon,  who  expended  much  labour  in  expounding  and  di* 
gesting  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  Greeks.(53) 


(47)  See  Richard  Simon's  Critique  de  la 
Bibliotheque  des  Auteura  £ccle8.|  par  M.  du 
Pm,  torn,  i.,  p.  318, 3S4.  lEuthymiuM  was 
«  monk,  highly  esteemed  by  AladuM  Com- 
n»nus  for  bis  erudition ;  and  flourished  about 
A.D.  1116.  The  Panopha  doffmatica  or- 
thodoz8§  fidei  adversus  omnes  Hvreses,  is 
•  compilation  from  the  fathers,  made  by  oi^ 
^r  of  the  emperor  and  with  the  aid  of  sev- 
eral assistants,  in  defence  of  tho  doctrine  of 
the  Greek  church  against  all  its  opposers. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  34  titnli,  or 
chapters ;  published  (but  not  entire)  by  <?re- 
foras,  at  Teigovist  in  Walachia,  1710,  fol. 
His  commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  and  on 
the  four  Gospels,  were  published  together 
in  Greek,  Verona,  1680,  and  the  latter,  by 
Matthai,  Lips.,  1792,  8to.  All  bis  works 
•ever  published,  are  extant  in  Latin,  in  the 
Biblioth.  Patr.,  torn,  xix.— TV.] 

(48)  [See  note  (4),  p.  918.— TV.] 

(49)  Some  have  placed  Givcat  as  late  as 
the  15th  century.  See  Jo.  Lamit  Diss,  de 
Glyca,.  prefixed  to  his  DelicisB  virorum  eru- 
ditor.,  tom.  i.  [See  a  notice  of  him,  in  note 
(3),  p.  218.— TV.] 

(50)  IConsUmtine  Harm^unnilm  was  a 
learned  ctnlian  and  judge  at  Thessalonica. 
CffM  and  others  suppose  he  flourished  A.D. 
1150 ;  but  some  place  him  two  cmituries 
liUer,  or  about  A.D.  1380.  His  best  work 
is  his  Upoxetpov  voftuv,  or  manual  of  ciyiJ 
law,  edited,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  with  notes,  Gen- 
eva, 1587,  4to.  His  Epitome  divinorum 
sacrarumque  Canonum,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  is  in 
Leundav^s  Jus  Gr.,  tom.  i.  So  also  his 
Liber  de  Sectis  Hsreticis,  and  some  other 
tracts.— Tr.] 

(51)  [Andromau  Comotenu  vras  prefect 
at  Constantinople,  and  filled  other  high  offi- 
ces under  Mamiel  Comnenus,  A.D.  1156, 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  erudition  and 
eloquence.  He  wrote  adversus  Latinos  Li- 
ber, or  a  Dislogue  between  Manuel  and  the 
Roman  cardituls  then  at  Constantinople, 
respecting  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
also  a  dispute  of  the  emperor  with  PeUr  an 
Armenian  doctor ;  and  a  Tract  on  the  two 
natures  of  Christ  and  other  subjects.*- TV.] 

(62)  [See  note  (1),  p.  218.— 7r.] 


(53)  For  a  fuller  account  of  all  these 
writers,  see  Jo.  Alb.  Fabridut,  Bibliotheca 
Grsca.  [  Theodonu  Baltamon  was  deacon, 
nomophylax,  chartophylax,  and  librarian  of 
the  great  church  at  Constantinople ;  and  af- 
terwards patriarch  of  Antioch,  though  he 
never  took  possession  of  that  see,  it  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  Latins.  He  flourished 
A.D.  1180,  and  lived  Ull  AD.  1203,  or 
longer.  He  was  die  most  learned  Greek 
of  his  times,  and  a  powerful  adversary 
against  the  Latin  church.  His  works  are 
commentaries  on  the  apostolic  canons,  the 
councils,  and  the  canonical  epistles  of  the  fa- 
thers :  (edited,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  byJutteU,  and 
still  better  by  Btverigt,  Oxon.,  1672,  foL) 
—Commentaries  on  the  Nomocanon  of  Pho- 
this,  (edited,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  by  JusUU,  1615, 
4to,  and  in  the  Bibh'oth.  Juris  Canon.,  torn. 
ii.>— A  collection  of  ecclesiastical  constiti^ 
tions ;  (in  the  Biblioth.  Juris  Canon.,  torn. 
ii.),  and  several  other  treatises  on  particulai 
points  and  questions  in  ecclesiastical  law ; 
which  were  published  by  LtuncUmM  and 
CoUUtT. 

The  other  Greek  writers  of  this  centuijr 
were  the  following : 

Nicetas  Setdus^  an  antagonist  of  the  Lat- 
ins A.D.  1110;  from  whom  Leo  AUatms 
has  made  some  extracts ;  de  0>nsensu,  du., 
lib.  i.,  c.  14,  dec. 

Ni/utoM  Byzantmiu,  a  philosopher,  i  e., 
a  monk^  A.D.  1120 ;  who  wrote  a  I)efenea 
of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  against  the  prinee 
of  Armenia ;  which  is  quotd  by  Leo  AUaL^ 
ubi  supra,  and  published  entire,  Gr.  and 
Lat,  in  the  Gr.  Orthod.,  tom.  i. 

OeoTgiue,  metropolitan  of  CovcyrA  A.D. 
1136,  ^stinguished  himself  as  a  writer  and 
negotiator  in  the  controversy  with  the  Latins. 

AtUanius  Melisaa,  a  Greek  monk,  A.D. 
1140;  author  of  Libri  ii.  locoram  comma* 
nium  de  virtutibus  et  vitiis,  compiled  from 
the  fathers ;  edited,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  by  Ges* 
ner,  Tiguri,  1546,  fol.,  and  Geneva,  lOOS^ 
fol. 

ItaaCt  patriarch  of  the  grester  Armenia, 
flourished  perhaps.  A.D.  1150;  author  of 
two  Invectives  against  the  Armenians ;  Gr. 
and  Lat.,  in  Auctuar.  nov.,  torn,  ii 
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§  23.  The  foDowijUg  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  Latin  writers. 
Semard  abbot  of  Clairyaux,  from  whom  the  Cistercian  monks  took  the 
name  of  Bemardins.  He  was  a  man  of  genius  and  taste,  and  of  correct 
views  in  many  respects,  but  superstitious  and  lacking  in  judgment ;  one 
who  was  able  to  conceal  a  great  thirst  for  dominion  under  the  garb  of  ex- 
traordinary  piety,  and  who  did  not  scruple  to  load  with  false  accusations 
Buch  as  happened  to  incur  his  displeasure. (54)    Innocent  UI.  the  Roman 


Lucas  Chrysoberges,  %  monk,  and  patri- 
arch or  Constantinople  A-D.  1155  (alii, 
1148)  to  1167 ;  author  of  some  Synodal  de- 
crees at  Constantinople,  A.D.  1166;  pub- 
lished by  Ijeunclav.f  Jus  6r.  Rom.,  lib.  iii. 

Basil  AchridemUj  metropolitan  of  Thes- 
•alonica  A.D.  1155;  author  of  an  epistle  to 
pope  Hadrian  IV.,  who  solicited  him  to  re- 
nounce the  Greek  church,  and  connect  him- 
self with  the  Latin ;  extent,  Gr.  and  Lat., 
in  the  Jus  Gr.  Rom.,  lib.  ▼. 

Michael^  a  rhetorician  and  protecdicus  of 
the  great  church  -  of  Thessalonica,  A.D. 
U60  ;  who  fell  into  the  heresy  of  the  Bo- 
gomils,  and  afterwards  renounced  it.  A 
«bort  confession  of  his  faith,  is  published  by 
Xeo  AUaJt.^  de  Consensu,  &c.,  lib.  ii.,  c.  12. 

Alexins  AristeftuSf  Nomophylax  and  Oe- 
'conomus  of  the  great  churcn  of  Constanti- 
ikople,  A.D.  1166.  A  Synopsis  Canonum, 
with  the  scholia  of  this  ecclesiastic,  is  in 
Bevarige's  Pandecte  Canonum,  Ox.,  1672, 
ibl. 

Theoriamu^  a  Greek  theologian,  sent  by 
the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  A.D.  1117, 
to  bring  the  Armenians  to  the  Greek  faith. 
His  successful  discussion  with  Naases,  the 
Armenian  patriarch,  put  into  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  was  publisned,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  by' 
Leundao.f  1578,  Svo,  and  then  in  DwaeuSt 
Auctuarium,  Paris,  1624,  tom.  i. 

Simeon^  Magister  and  Logotheta,  about 
A.D.  1170.  IV)  him  some  ascribe  the  Sy- 
nopsis Canonum,  on  which  AUxitu  Aristemts 
wrote  scholia ;  but  the  work  was  probably 
written  before  their  da]r. 

John  Phocas,  a  native  of  Crete,  first  a 
soldier  and  then  a  monk,  and  a  married  pres- 
byter. In  the  year  1 185,  he  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Jerusalem  and  the  holy  places ;  and 
on  his  return,  wrote  a  concise  and  accurate 
account  of  what  he  saw,  entitled  con^pendi- 
aria  descriptio  locorum  ab  urbe  Antiochia 
usque  ad  Hierosolymam,  nee  non  Syriae  et 
Phoenici^e;  edited,  Ghr.  and  Lat.,  by  Leo 
AUat.,  Syminicr.,  pt  i.,  p.  1,  Colon.,  1653, 
Svo. 

George  XiphilinuSt  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople A.D.  1193-1199;  was  author  of 
Decrotum  de  jnribus  territoriorum  ;  extant, 
Gr.  and  Lat.,  in  the  Jus  Gr.  et  Rom.,  lib. 
i,  p.  283. 

John  CamaUrus^  patriaich  of  Constanti- 
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nople  A.D.  1199-1206.  His  Decretum  de 
nuptiis  consobrinorum,  was  published,  Gr. 
and  Lat.,  by  Leunclavius,  in  the  Jus  Gr. 
et  Rom.,  lib.  iv.,  p.  285.— TV.] 

(54)  The  work^  of  St.  Bernard  have 
been  splendidly  edited  by  Jo.  MabilUm,  with 
learned  prefaces  to  his  treatises,  containing 
much  valuable  infonHation ;  and  an  appen- 
dix containing  the  ancient  biographies  of 
him:  [printed  at  Paris,  1666,  2  vols,  fol., 
and  8  vols.  8vo,  and  A.D.  1690,  6  vols. — 
St.  Bernard  was  bom  of  honourable  parent- 
age, at  Fontaine  near  Dijon,  A.D.  1091,  and 
educated  at  Chatillon,  where  he  distinguish- 
ed himself  much  as  a  scholar.  At  the  age 
of  22,  he  renounced  the  world  and  became 
a  Cistercian  monk.  In  the  year  1115,  he 
was  created  abbot  of  the  newly  erected  mon- 
astery of  CUarvaL  or  CUarvauXt  in  the  ter* 
ritory  of  Langres,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  and  acquired  an  influ- 
ence almost  unbounded  throughout  Europe; 
He  was  remarkably  austere  in  his  mode  of 
living,  and  wholly  absorbed  in  pi^ctical  reli- 
gion. His  eloquence  was  bold,  thrilling, 
and  irresistible;  for  his  conceptions  were 
vivid,  his  language  clear  aqd  strong,  and  his 
zeal  determined  and  unyielding.  In  the 
year  1127,  he  attended  the  council  of  Trois, 
and  did  much  to  procure  the  establishment 
of  the  order  of  knights  Templars.  From 
the  year  113Q,  he  espoused  the  cause  of /?»- 
nocent  II.  against  his  competitors ;  and  for 
ten  years  supported  that  pontiff,  and  at  last 
procured  him  a  complete  triumph.  In  thQ 
year  1140,  he  assailed  Ahelard,  and  contrib^ 
uted  much  to  destroy  his  reputation  and  influ- 
ence, and  to  reduce  him  to  a  state  of  wretch- 
edness. In  1 146,  he  set  himself  to  rouse  Eu- 
rope to  a  new  crusade,  and  actually  persua^ 
ded  the  king  of  France  and  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  to  march  lar^e  armies  to  the  Holy 
Land.  The  complete  failure  of  the  crusade, 
contrary  to  his  predictions,  much  lowered 
his  reputation.  But  he  defended  himself, 
by  ascribing  the  failure  to  the  sins  of  the 
crusaders.  In  1147,  he  procured  the  con- 
demnation of  the  heresy  of  Gilbert  bishop  of 
Poictiers.  The  same  year,  he  assailed  the 
Petrobrusians,  and  drew  off  many  persons 
from  that  heresy.  He  also  attacked  and 
routed  the  Apostdici.  In  1 1 5 1 ,  he  exposed 
the  arrogance  and  pride  of  the  Roman  poii* 
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pontiff,  whose  epistles  and  other  productions  contribute  to  Ulustrate  the  re» 
ligion  and  discipline  of  the  age. (55)  Anseltn  of  Laony(56)  a  man  of 
acuteness  and  a  skilful  dialectician.  By  him  was  educated  il^eZard,  fa- 
mous in  that  age  for  the  acuteness  and  elegance  of  his  genius,  the  extent 
of  his  erudition,  his  dexterity  as  a  disputant,  and  the  misfortunes  which 
befel  him.  (57)     Godfrey  or  Geoffrey y  of  Vendome,  who  has  left  us  epistles 


tifi9.  He  died  A.D.  1153,  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  bis  age ;  was  sainted ;  and 
was  said  to  have  wrought  innumerahle  mira- 
cles, both  befojre  and  uier  his  decease. — A 
prolix  life  of  him,  was  written  by  several  of 
his  contemporaries.  The  best  modem  his- 
tory, of  his  life,  is  that  of  A%Lg,  N^ander, 
Berlin,  1813,  8vo,  in  Oerman,  entitled  St. 
Bemhard  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Milner*s  life  of  Bernard,  which  makes  up 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  church  history  of  the 
twelfth  century,  is  worth  reading,  though 
written  with  partiality.  His  works  are  near- 
'  ly  all  on  practical  religion,  and  consist  chief- 
ly of  letters  and  discourses. — Tr.] 

(55)  Thie  Epistles  of  Innocent  III.,  were 
tepubUshed  by  Steph.  JBaluze,  in  2  vols.  foL, 
Paris,  1682.  [He  was  pontiff  from  A.D. 
11^  to  1216;  and  will  be  noticed  more 
particubrly  in  the  following  century.  Be- 
sides his  Letters,  he  wrote  a  number  of 
Tracts  and  Discourses,  chiefly  of  a  practical 
and  devotional  character ;  also  a  commen- 
tary on  the  seven  penitential  Paalms ;  three 
Books  on  contempt  of  the  world  ;  and  six 
Books  on  the  mysteries  of  the  mass.  But 
none  of  these  sre  now  of  much  value. — Tr."] 

(56)  [Anselm  of  Lapn  was  a  schoolmas- 
ter, and  dean  of  the  cathedral  of  Laon  about 
A.D.  1103,  and  died  A.D.  1117.  Abelard 
his  pupil,  represents  him  as  neither  learned 
nor  discriminating,  but  a  man  full  of  words 
without  much  meaning.  (See  Ahelard's 
Hist,  of  his  own  sufferings,  c.  3.)  He  was 
author  of  the  Glossa  interlinealis,  or  inter- 
linear and  marginal  notes  to  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  derived  from  the  writings 
of  the  fathers  ;  often  published,  ej?-*  Log- 
4uni,  1528,  Antwerp,  1634,  <Slc.  The  com- 
mentaries on  Matthew  and  John,  on  the 

Snstlea  of  Paul,  the  Apocalypse,  and  the 
anticles,  published  among  the  works  of 
Antelm  of  Canterbury,  are  by  some  ascribed 
to  Anulm  of  Laon. — Tr.] 

(57)  See  Peter  BayU,  Dictionnaire,  arti- 
cle Ahelardf  tome  i.,  p.  18,  and  tome  iii., 
ait.  ParaeUt,  p.  2174.  Joe.  G«rvaw,  Vie 
de  Pierre  Abelard,  Abb6  de  Ruys,  et  de  Ho- 
loisse,  Paris,  1 728, 2  vols.  8vo.  The  work* 
of  Abelard,  comprised  in  one  Tolume  4to, 
were  published  Inr  Francis  Awhoise^  Paris, 
1616.  But  a  collection  twice  or  even  thrice 
as  large,  might  be  made :  for,  coi  non  dictus 
Hj)ia  1 — {Jilbdwri  ww  bora  of  noble  parent- 


age, at  Palais  near  Nantes,  A.D.  1079.    He 
first  studied  under  Rosceline^  founder  of  the- 
sect  of  Nominalis^^.     Distinguished  as  a 
scholar,  he  removed  to  Paris  at  the  age  of 
20,  to  study  dialectics  under  William  de 
Cbampeaux.     After  a  while,  he  began  to* 
dispute  with  his  teacher ;  and  as  many  of 
his  fellow-students  awarded  to  him  the  vic- 
tory in  several  cases,  his  master  became 
jealous  of  him,  and  they  parted.    In  A.D, 
1099,  he  opened  a  school  of  his  own,  at  Me- 
lun  ten  leagues  from  Paris  ;  and  his  school 
being  thronged,  he  removed  it  to  Corbeil, 
to  be  nearer  Paris.     The  school  of  his  for- 
mer master  and  present-  rival,  declined  fast. 
But  soon  after,  the  health  of  Abelard  failed ; 
and  he  had  to  retire  for  two  years.     On  re- 
suming his  school  at  Corbeil,  he  completelj 
run  down  his  rival  Cbampeaux.     Abelard 
next  removed  to  Laon,  to  study  theology 
under  Anselm.     Here  again  the  pupil  out- 
shone the  master,  and  became  his  rival.     He 
now  came  to  Paris,  and  lectured  with  vast 
applause  on  theology  and  philosophy,  to  a 
great  concourse  of  students  from  different 
countries.     But  here  at  the  age  of  40,  he 
seduced  the  celebrsted  Hdoise,  a  fatherless 
girl  of  18  who  was  placed  under  his  instruc- 
tion.    She  bore  him  a  son ;  and  to  pacify 
her  enraged  relatives,  he  privately  married 
her.     She  however  denied  the  marriage,  lest 
it  should  destroy  his  prospects  in  the  church, 
and  retired  to  a  monasteiy.^   Her  uncle  now 
hired  ruffians  who  entered  his  chamber  by 
night,  and  inflicted  on  his  person  a  disgrace- 
ful and  cruel  mutilation.    Heloise  then  took 
the  veil,  and  Abelard  became  a  monk  at  St. 
Denys.    Here  he  resumed  lecturing,  and 
also  published  his  **  Theology."    This  woric 
brought  on  him  the  charge  of  heresy,  and 
was  burned  by  order  of  the  council  of  Sois- 
sons,  A.D.  1121. — Still  Abelard  was  popu- 
lar as  a  lecturer.     But  having  asserted,  toat 
St.  Denys  the  founder  of  the  church  at  Par- 
is, was  not  the  Diara/sius  of  Athens  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Acts,  a  new  persecu- 
tion commenced ;  and  ho  retired  from  St 
Denvs  A.D.  1122,  to  a  forest  near  Nogent 
in  Champagne,  where  he  lived  in,  retirement. 
But  students  gathering  around  him  there,  a 
new  monasterv  mvr  up,  called  that  of  the 
Paraclete.    He  had  at  this  time  six  hundred 
pupils.    Next  he  was  chosen  abbot  of  St. 
uildaa  da  Roys,  noar  Vannes,  where  b» 
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lUid  smne  diEBertatioD8.(58)  Rupert  of  Duytz,  the  most  &mou8  expositor 
of  the  scriptures  among  the  Latins  of  this  century,  a  man  generally  of  a 
sound  judgment,  and  not  destitute  of  imagination  and  taBte.(59)  Hugo  of 
St,  Victor,  a  man  of  a  prolific  mind,  who  has  written  on  nearly  aU  the 
branches  of  knowledge  then  cultivated,  both,  sacred  and  profane,  and  who 
has  said  many  things  well. (60)  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  the  coryphssus  of 
the  Myotics  of  that  age ;  whose  Area  mystica  in  particular,  containing  the 


spent  many  yean.  The  convent  of  Argen- 
tenil,  where  HeloUe  waa,  being  diapemed, 
Abdard  gave  her  the  convent  of  the  Para- 
clete, where  ehe  apent  the  reat  of  her  life,  a 
devout  abbesa.  Here  the  famous  correspond- 
ence beiween  Abelard  and  Heloise  took 
place  ;  a  correspondence  which  Mr.  Pope 
naa  transformed  and  altered  greatly,  in  his 
poetic  version.  Abelard  was  aeain  accuaed 
of  heresy  by  St.  Bernard  and  others,  appeal- 
ed to  the  pope,  was  condemned  unheard,  set 
oat  for  ltDme  A.D.  1140,  reached  Clugni, 
where  Peter  the  Venerable  received  him 
kindly,  procured  from  the  pope  his  acquittal, 
and  alao  effected  a  reconciliation  between 
him  and  St.  Bernard.  Abelard  passed  two 
years  at  Clugni  with  reputation  for  piety 
and  leaminff,  and  delivered  acceptable  lec- 
tures^ though  in  declining  health.  He  died 
there,  in  1 142,  aged  sixty-three  years.  The 
learned  and  candid  Du  Piut  in  his  lives  of 
Ecclea.  Authors,  cent,  zii.,  ch.  vii.,  after  ex- 
amining the  14  charges  of  erroneous  doc- 
trine imputed  to  him,  pronounces  them  all 
false  or  frivolous,  except  the  two  following, 
namely,  the  eleventh,  that  the  Jews  who 
crucified  Christ,  did  no  sin  by  that  act :  and 
the  twelfth,  that  the  power  of  binding  and 
looaing  belonged  only  to  the  inspired  apos- 
tles, and  .extended  only  to  the  church  mili- 
tant. The  Catholics  generally,  according 
to  BtofUy  have  been  less  severe  upon  Abe- 
tardea  character,  than  the  Protestants.  His 
seduction  of  his  pupil  all  must  condemn. 
It  appears  also,  that  he  waa  both  vain  and 
■elfish.  Neither  do  his  writings  display 
thfiwe  masterly  talents,  which  his  reputation 
as  a  lecturer  would  lead  us  to  expect. — His 
printed  Works  contain  foor  Epiatles  to  He- 
loise ;  seven  Epistles  to  others ;  a  history 
of  his  life,  till  AD.  1134;  his  apology,  or 


created  him  a  cardinal ;  and  he  held:  an  ex- 
tenaive  correspondence  with  pontiffs,  cardi* 
nals,  and  bishops.  His  Works,  comprising 
epistles  in  five  books,  18  tracts  and  16  ser* 
mons,  were  published  by  Jac.  Simumdy  Par- 
is, 1610,  8vo,  and  then  in  the  Biblioth.  Pa- 
trum»  torn.  xxi. — TV.] 

(59)  Concerning  Rupert  of  Duytz  (Tuiti- 
ensis),  besides  the  common  historians,  Jo, 
MabiUon  treata  particularly,  in  his  Annalea 
Benedict.,  tom.  vi.,  p.  19,  20,  42,  144,  168, 
261,  282,  296,  and  also  states  the  contro- 
versies into  w,hich  he  was  brought.  {Rupert 
was  a  German  monk  of  St.  Laurence,  near 
Liege,  and  then  abbot  of  Duytz  near  Co- 
logne. He  commenced  author  A>D.  1111, 
and  died  1136.  He  was  known  as  a  poleok- 
ic  in  his  day,  and  was  accused  of  not  hold- 
ing the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  bat 
perhapa  falsely.  He  is  chiefly  known  to  na 
as  a  commentator  on  nearly  the  whole  Bible ; 
but  he  also  wrote  12  books  on  the  htes  of 
worship  through  the  year ;  on  the  conflam-*- 
tion  of  Duytz  ;  contemplations  on  death,  % 
books ;  tracts  on  the  will  and  omnipotence- 
of  God  ;  the  lives  of  some  saints,  dec.  Hi» 
works  have  been  repeatedly  printed  ;  e.  g., 
Paris,  1638,  2  tomi,  folio.— TV.] 

(60)  See  the  Gallia  Christiana,  tom.  vii., 
p.  661.  His  works  were  printed  together^ 
m  3  volumes  fol.,  Rouen,  1648.  Verlanr 
etus  has  written  eipressly  of  him,  in  his 
X)iss.  de  Hugone  a  S.  victore,  Helmst., 
1746,  4to.  Add  Marttne^s  Voyage  Litte- 
raire,  tom.  ii.,  p.  91, 92.  [Hugo  of  St.Vic* 
tor  was  bom  A.D.  1096 ;  but  whether  at 
Ypres  in  the  Netherkinds,  or  in  Lower  Sax* 
ony,  has  been  conteated.  He  was  an  An* 
gustinian  canon  in  the  monastery  of  St.Vicr 
tor  at  Paris,  where  he  died  A.D.  1140,  affod 


, ,  —     .      «.         ^-     So  fully  did  he  enter  into  the  theoloff- 

confession  of  faith ;  eiqwsitionsof  the  Cordis    ical  views  of  St.  Aufustine,  and  so  exacUj 
prayer,  the  apostles'  creed,  and  the  Atha-    did  he  express  them  m  his  writings,  that  hie 
niwian  creed ;  a  reply  to  queries  of  Heloise ;    waa  called  Augustine  the  Seeona,  and  also 
'        '        '^  the  Mouth  of  Augustine.    He  commented 

largely  on  all  parts  of  the  Bible,  wrote  on 
Dionysius  Areop.,  and  composed  many  tracts 
and  works  on  pnilosophical,  theological^  and 
practical  subjects.  Jiut  a  considerable  part 
of  the  works  ascribed  to  him  and  publisbed 
as  his,  have  been  adjudged  to  other  authon. 
-3V.J 


a  tract  against  heresies  ;  Commentaries  on 
Romans,  in  five  Books ;  thirty-two  ser- 
mons ;  directions  for  the  nuns  of  the  Para- 
clete ;  and  his  Introduction  to  Theology,  in 
three  Books.— TV.] 

(68)  [Godfrey  was  abbot  of  Vendome 
from  A.D.  1093  Ull  aAer  A.D.  1129.  He 
«![«•  a  sealoqs  supporter  of  Urban  IL,  who 
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marrow  of  this  sort  of  wisdom,  was  received  with  avidity.(61)  Hononui 
of  Autun,  a  theologian  and  philosopher  not  without  reputation.  (62)  Gra- 
Han  a  monk,  to  whom  canon  law  was  indebted  for  a  new  form  and  higher 
re8pectability.(63)  William  of  Rheims,  who  composed  various  tracts  to 
subserve  the  cause  of  piety.(64)  Peter  Lombard^  often  called  Master  of 
ih0  Sentences,  because  he  collected  and  arranged  scientifically  the  theolog- 
leal  opinions  and  decisions  of  the  Latin  fathers.(65)  Gilbert  PorretanuSf 
a  theologian  and  phibsopher,  who  is  said  to  have  explained  some  points  in 
theology  erroneously.(66)     WilUam  of  Auxerre,  much  celebrated  for  his 


(61)  GalHa  Chrittiana,  torn.  vii.»  p.  669. 
iRickard  of  St.  Victor  was  a  Scotchman, 
but  spent  hiir  life  at  Paris,  being  first  a  reg- 
ular canon,  and  then  for  9  years  prior  of  St. 
Victor,  near  the  walls  at  Paris,  till  his  death 
A.D.  1173.  He  was  the  intimate  frifend 
of  St.  Bernard,  and  of  Hugo  of  St. Victor. 
His  writings  are  numerous  tracts  and  trea- 
tises on  practical  and  experimental  religion, 
and  on  biblical  and  theological 'subjects;  in 
all  of  which  ho  spiritualizes  almost  contin- 
ually. The  best  edition  of  his  works,  is 
said  to  be  that  of  Rouen,  1650,  in  2  vols, 
folio.— Tr.J 

(62)  This  celebrated  writer  is  usually 
called  Honorius  ofAuiun ;  but  Jac.  U  Bcnif 
has  shown,  that  he  was  a  German ;  in  his 
Diss,  sur  THistoire  Fran^oise,  tome  i.,  p. 
^254.  [He  was  a  presbyter  and  schoolmaster, 
in  the  church  of  Autun  in  Burgundia,  and 
ilourished  about  A.D.  1 130.  His  works  are, 
an  account  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers, 
^compiled  from  Jerome,  Gennadiut,  Isidore, 
and  Beda ;  commentaries  on  the  books  of 
Solomon  ;  a  dialogue  on  predestination  and 
free  will ;  Gemm»  anime,  or  on  the  masa 
and  its  ceremonies  ;  on  the  visible  creation, 
-3  books  ;  Elucidarium.;  on  Heresies ;  on 
the  philosophy  of  tl^P  world,  4  books ;  on 
the  properties  of  the  sun ;  a  catalogue  of 
the  popes;  all  published  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patrum,  tom.  xx.,  besides  many  pieces  never 
published.— Tr.] 

(63)  [See  note  (17),  p.  222.] 

(64)  [WiUiam  of  Rheims  was  perhaps 
first  a  monk  of  Clairvaux  under  Bernard, 
and  certainly  was  abbot  of  St.  Thierry  near 
Rheims,  and  then  during  9  yean  abbot  of 
St.  Nicoeius  at  Rheims.  In  the  year  1153, 
he  resigned  his  abbacy,  and  became  a  Cis- 
tercian in  the  monastery  of  Signi.  His 
works  are,  de  vita  solitaria  Liber ;  Speculum 
fidei;  Enigma  fidei;  Med itationum  Liber ; 
de  contemplando  Deo  Liber;  de  natura  cor- 
noris  et  animi  Libri  ii. ;  Disputatio  contra 
Petrum  Abaelardum  ;  de  erroribus  Gulielmi 
de  Conchis  Liber;  de  sacramento  altaria 
Tractatus ;  Expositio  in  Cantica  Cantico- 
lum ;  Commentsrius  in  Epist.  ad  Romanos ; 
and  de  vita  Sti  Bemardi  Liber.    All,  except 


the  last,  are  in  the  Biblioth.  Cisterciensis, 
topi,  iv.— TV.] 

(65)  Gallia  Christiana,  tom.  vii.,  p.  68. 
[PettT  Lombard  was  bom  at  a  village  near 
Novaria  in  Lomhardy ;  whence  his  surname 
of  Lombard.  He  first  studied  at  Bologna, 
and  then  went  to  France  to  study  theolopy, 
being  recommended  to  the  notice  and  kmd 
offices  of  St.  Bernard.  At  Paris,  he  ac- 
quired high  reputation  as  earljr  as  A.D.  1141; 
was  made  professor  of  divinity  there  ;  and 
1150,  bishop  of  Paris,  till  his  death  A.D. 
1164.  Besides  his  notes  or  commentaiy  on 
the  Psalms,  and  his  collections  from  the  far 
thers  on  the  epistles  of  Paul,  he  composed 
a  very  celebrated  system  of  divinity,  extract- 
ed from  the  fathers,  especially  from  Hilary, 
Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  entitled 
the  Sentences,  and  divided  into  four  books. 
This  work  was  the  text-book  in  theology  for 
some  ages ;  and  in  its  general  arrangements, 
has  served  for  a  model  nearly  to  the  present 
day.  The  basis  of  his  distribution  is  the 
6iaxim  of  Augustine,  that  all  knowledge  is 
either  of  things  or  of  sigru ;  and  that  things 
are  divisible  into  such  as  are  to  be  enjoyed, 
and  such  as  are  to  be  used.  Accor£ngly, 
in  the  first  book,  he  treats  of  thifigs  which 
are  to  be  enjoyed;  viz.,  God,  the  supreme 
good  of  man,  his  nature,  attributes,  and  sub- 
sistence m  three  persons.  In  the  second 
book  he  treats  of  things  to  be  used ;  viz., 
the  creation,  its  production  by  the  power  of 
God ;  the  formation  of  angels  and  men,  the 
apostacy  of  angels,  and  the  fall  of  man  ;  of 
firace  and  free  will,  original  and  actual  sin, 
dtc.  In  the  third  book  he  treats  of  the  in- 
carnation and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  redemp- 
tion, faith,  charity,  and  good  works,  as  con- 
ditions of  salvation.  The  fourth  book  treats 
of  the  signs  or  sacraments  of  the  church ; 
except  that  in  the  seven  last  sections,  he 
treats  of  the  day  of  judgment  and  the  future 
state.  See  Du  Pin's  Auteurs  Ecclesiast., 
century  xii.,  cap.  xv.— TV.] 

(66)  [Gilbert  de  la  Por^,  (PonreUnus), 
was  a  Frenchman  of  Aquitain,  rector  of  the 
school  at  Paris,  canon,  and  A.D.  1141  bish- 
op of  Poictiers,  till  his  death  A.D.  1164. 
This  distinguished  scholai  and  philoaopber 
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Siunma  Theologica  or  sjrstem  of  theol(^.(67)  Peler  of  Bloias  whose 
«>iBtle8  and  numerous  tracts  are  still  read  with  some  advantage.  (68) 
John  of  Salisbury,  a  man  of  genius  and  learning,  who  united  eloquence 
with  the  study  of  philosophy  and  theolo^ ;  as  is  manifest  from  his  Jlfisto. 
Icgictts,  and  his  books  de  nugis  curialium.(69)  Peter,  ComestoTj  author  of 
the  Hlstoria  Scholastica,  or  that  epitome  of  the  history  contained  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  was  formerly  studied  by  youth  in  the 
schools.(70)  The  names  and  merits  of  the  other  Latin  writers,  may  be 
learned  from  the  works  devoted  to  this  subject.(71) 


advanced  some  views  in  thjBology,  and  par- 
ticularly respecting  the  Trinity,  which  were 
new  and  strange  to  his  contemporaries,  and 
which  caused  him  to  be  charged  with  heresy. 
See  the  next  chapter,  ^  11.  His  notes  on 
the  Psalms,  commentaries  on  the  epistles  of 
Paul,  and  treatise  on  the  Trinity,  are  said  to 
exist  in  manuscript.  All  that  has  been  pub* 
lished,  is  his  epistle  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Flo- 
xentius,  appended  to  the  Works  of  Guibert, 
by  Dachny,^Tr.'\ 

(67)  Le  jfhetif.  Diss,  snr  la  somroe  Theo- 
logique  de  Guillanme  d'Aazerre ;  in  P.  Mo- 
IWs  Continuation  des  Memoires  d'Histoire 
et  de  Litterature,  tome  iii.,  part  ii.,  p.  317. 
[He  was  archdeacon  of  Beauvais,  and  died 
at  Rome  A.D.  1^30.— -Schl.  But  Sehroeckh 
(Kirchengesch.,  vol.  xxviii.,  p.  167)  places 
him  near  the  end  of  the  tMrUerUh  centoiy. — 
Tr.] 

(68)  [PeUr  of  Blois  (Bi»sensis),  was  bora 
at  Blob,  studied  the  liberal  arts  at  Paris, 
civil  and  canon  law  at  Bologna,  and  theolo- 
gy at  Chartres  under  John  of  Salisbury. 
Perhaps  he  was  made  a  canon  at  Chartres. 
In  1167  he  went  to  Sicily,  and  became  tutor 
and  afterwards  secretary  to  William  II.  king 
of  Sicily.  Soon  after,  on  the  banishment  of 
his  friend  the  archbishop  of  Palermo,  he  re- 
turned to  France,  and  was  invited  over  to 
England,  where  he  was  made  archdeacon  of 
BaUi,  archdeacoii  of  London,  and  chancellor 
to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  After  a 
life  of  industry  and  virtue,  he  died  in  £ng* 
knd  A.D.  1200.  His  works,  consisting  of 
183  epistles,  65  sermons,  and  17  tracts  on 
Tarioos  subjects  then 'exciting  interest,  were 
published,  Paris,  1667,  fol.  He  also  con- 
tinued the  history  of  Ingulphus  of  Croyland, 
to  the  year  1118.  Several  other  works  of 
his  are  lost.  See  Du  Pin,  Auteurs  Eccle- 
siastiques,  cent,  xii.,  ch.  xi. — TV.] 

(69)  [John  of  Salisbury,  in  Wiltshire,  Eng- 
land, one  of  the  brightest  geniuses  of  the  age. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Abelard  in  1136,  and  af- 
terwards an  intimate  friend  of  Thomas  Bech- 
et,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  exile  for 
seven  years ;  but  he  disapproved  of  Beeket^a 
resistance  to  the  king  of  England.  He  re- 
turned to  England;  but  on  the  death  of 


Becket  A.D.  1 172«  he  again  went  to  France  t 
and  in  1179  was  made  bishop  of  Chartres, 
where  he  died  three  years  after.  His  works 
are,  Polycratiau,  or  on  the  Fopperies  of 
courtiers,  in  eight  books ;  in  which  he  dis- 
plays much  knowledge  of  the  world,  great 
wit,  and  very  just  views  of  me^  and  things ; 
Metcdogicum^  in  four  books,  an  acute  add 
learned  treatise  on  loffio,  philology,  and  phi- 
losophy ;  the  life  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
buiy ;  several  hundreds  of  epistles ;  and  a 
commentaiy  on  Paul's  epistles.  These  works 
have  been  published  separately ;  but  never 
all  together.— Tr.] 

(70)  [Peter  ComestOTf  was  a  native  of 
Troyefe,  and  a  priest  and  dean  in  that  city ; 
then  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Paris. 
Towards  the  close  of  life  he  retired  to  tha 
monastery  of  St.  Victor,  where  he  died  A.D. 
1 188.  Numerous  manuscript  sermons  of  his 
9till  exist.  Historia  Scholastica  is  a  biblical 
histoiy  of  the  world,  from  the  creation  to  the 
end  of  the  book  of  Acts,  in  sixteen  books. — 

(71)  [The  Latin  writers  of  this  century 
omitted  by  Dr,  Mosheim,  are  the  following ; 

Gilbert  or  Gislebert,  surnamed  Crisyin,  a 
monk  of  Bee,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
century.  He  travelled  to  Rome,  and  had  a 
dispute  with  a  Jew,  which  he  afterwards  eouH 
mitted  to  writing  and  entitled  de  Fide  eccle* 
sie  contra  Judsos.  He  also  wrote  contra 
Judeos  Liber ;  and  a  great  number  of  Horn* 
ilies,  which  are  still  preserved  in  manoeeript. 
He  died  A.D.  1117. 

Leo  Marsicanos,  librarian  of  Monte  Cas- 
siho,  and  cardinal  deacon  A.D.  1101.  Ha 
died  after  A.D.  1115,  having  been  very  ac- 
tive and  devoted  to  the  holy  see.  He  ieft  a 
chronicle  of  the  monastery  of  Cassino  in 
three  Books,  from  the  time  of  St.  Benedict 
to  A.D.  1055 ;  also  some  sermons  and  lives 
of  saints,  which  were  never  published. 

Guibert  or  Gilberty  abbot  of  St.  Mary  at 
Nogent  in  Laon ;  flourished  A.D.  1101,  and 
died  A.D.  1124.  He  wrote  a  tract  on  the 
composition  of  sermons  ;  Morals  on  Job ;  de 
Pignoribus  sanctorum,  Libri  iii. ;  several 
other  tracto ;  and  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  or 
History  of  the  Crusades,  from  their  oomc 
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mencoment  to  A.D.  1100,  in  nine  BcmAs  ; 
published  in  Bongartiut^  CoUeetion,  torn.  i. 
JRobtrt,  a  Benmlictiiie  monk  of  St.  Remi- 
giu8,  at  Rheims.  He  was  in  the  first  cru- 
sade ;  snd  wrote  a  histoiy  of  it,  from  A.D. 
1095  to  1099;  in  nine  Bobks ;  extant  in  Bon- 
garsius*  Collection,  torn.  i. 

Hugo^  abbot  of  St.  FlaVinius  in  Burgun- 
dy ;  flourished  A.D.  UOl.  He  wrote  Chron- 
icon  Virdunense,  in  two  Parts;  the  first, 
from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  A.D.  1002,  and 
the  second,  to  A.D.  1102,  pubhshed  by  Lab- 
biy  Biblioth.  Nov.  MS.,  tome  i. 

RoMphu  Ardens,  chaplain  to  WUluam 
TV.  duke  of  AquiUin  A.D.  1101.  He  left 
sermons  on  the  lessons  for  the  year ;  pub- 
lished, Cologne,  1004,  9  vols.  8vo. 

Tkeodoric,  abbot  of  St.  Tmdo,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Laon,  who  died  id  exile  at  Ghent, 
A.D.  1107.  He  wrote  the  I^e  of  8l  TVu- 
dp ;  and  of  font  or  five  other  s&ints. 

Sigebert  Oembhcensis,  a  m<Aik  and  wri- 
ter at  Geroblours,  A.D.  1101,  a  partisan  of 
the  emperor  Henry  IV.  in  his  contests  with 
the  pope.  He  wrote  a  Chronicle  from  A.D. 
381,  where  Jerome  ends,  to  A.D.  1112; 
printed  among  the  Scriptores  Oermanici, 
Frankf.,  1685,  fol,  and  by  Aub.  Mireue^ 
Antw.,  1606 ;  aho  de  Scriptoribus  ecclesias- 
ticis;  Epistola  pro  ecclesiis  Leodiense  et 
Cameracensi,  adv.  Ep.  Pasehdlie  Papae ;  a 
life  of  Sigebert  king  of  France ;  and  some 
lives  of  Bsinis.     He  died  A.D.  1113. 

JBlnoth^  an  English  or  Danish  AugnsUn- 
ian  monk  of  Canterbury,  who  spent  most 
of  his  life  in  Denmark,  and  about  A.D.  1105^ 
wrote  the  life  and  passion  of  St.  Canuta  king 
of  Denmark. 

Odo  of  Cambray,  a  schoolmaster  at  Or- 
leans, abbot  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  chosen 
bishop  of  Cambray  A.D.  1 105,  but  refused 
investiture  from  the  emperor  Henry  IV .  He 
wrote  an  exposition  of  the  canon  of  the 
auss,  and  severs]  other  tracts;  extant  in 
the  Biblioth.  Patmm,  torn.  xxi. 

Petrus  AlfoneuMf  once  Motee  a  distm- 
gnished  Spanish  Jew.  After  his  conversion 
A.D.  llOo,  be  wrote  a  dialogue  against  the 
Jews ;  in  the  Biblioth.  Patram.,  torn.  xxi. 

Stephen  Harding,  an  English  monk  of 
Sherbuxu.  He  travelled  in  Scotland,  France, 
and  Italy ;  became  first  a  Benedictine,  then 
t  Cistercian,  in  France  where  he  was  made 
abbot  A.D.  1109,  and  died  A.D.  1134.  He 
composed  regulations  for  the  Cistercians,  and 
other  monastic  pieces. 


Peter  GroeaolanuM  or  ChyeoUmu,  arch- 
bishop of  Milan  A.D.  1110-1116,  which  of- 
fice he  was  obliged  to  abdicate.  He  was 
•ent  as  a  napal  legale  to  ConsUntinople ; 
and  has  leR  as  an  oration  addressed  to  the 
Oraek  emperor  AUxiue  ComnenHe,  on  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  extant,  Latin, 


in  Barmdue,  Amal.,  ann.  1115,  and  Greek 
and  Latin)  in  iiso  AUai,,  Oithod.  Graec«$ 
torn.  i. 

Gille  or  Gillebert,  an  Irish  bishop,  who 
died  A.D.  1 1 39.  He  has  left  us  Libeilus  de 
statu  ecdesiae ;  et  Epistolae  ii.,  in  Usher'e 
Epistolar.  Hibemicsx.  SylloffC,  p.  77. 

Berengoeut^  abbot  of  St.  Maximin  without 
the  walls,  Treves ;  flourished  about  A.D. 
1110.  He  wrote  de  laude  et  invention^ 
cmcis  Dominicae ;  snd  several  monastic  dis- 
courses ;  extant  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum, 
Com.  xii. 

Pr<ntea^%  schoolmaster,  Benedictine  monk, 
sad  abbot  at  Laon,  about  A.D.  1111.  H« 
wrote  de  gratia  Dei  Libri  xii.,  (in  the  Bibli- 
oth. Patrum,  torn,  xxi.),  and  aome  other 
pieces,  among  which  was  a  tract  on  the  quad- 
rature oi  the  circle,  and  another  on  the  piifr* 
ciples  of  Arithmetic. 

John^  archbishop  of  Lyons,  who,  A.D.  1112, 
had  a  contest  witn  his  sufflragans  respeetiqg 
Isy-investltores,  which  he  wished  to  sop- 
press.  His  epistle  to  them  on  the  sublet^ 
is  in  Hardmn*a  Concilia,  torn,  vi.,  pt.  iL,  p. 
1919. 

Stephen  I.,  bishop  of  Auflsburg  A.D. 
1118-1129;  and  then  a  monk  of  Chwni. 
He  wrote  a  tract  de  sacramento  altaris,  £c., 
in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  torn,  zx.,  p.  1872. 
BaidriCf  a  native  of  Orieans,  and  a  monk 
and  abbot  at  Angers  A.D.  1095  ;  and  areb- 
bishop  of  Dol  A.I).  1 1  l4-l  181 .  He  wrote 
Historia  Hierosolymatana,  in  four  books.  It 
is  a  history  of  the  first  crusade,  from  A.D. 
1095  to  1100;  and  is  extant  among  the 
Gestk  Dei  per  Francos,  and  among  the  His* 
torici  Francici  of  Duchesne,  torn.  iv.  He 
wrote  also  the  life  of  Hugo  archbishop  of 
Rouen ;  and  the  life  of  Robert  d'Aibiisael, 
founder  of  the  order  of  Fontevraud. 

Barmdpht  a  monk  of  Beauvais,  whom 
Lanfranc  invited  over  to  England,  where  be 
was  successively  prior  of  Canterbury,  abbot 
of  Peterborough,  and  bishop  of  Rochester ; 
and  died  A.D.  1124,  aged  84.  He  wrote 
de  incestis  conjugiis,  and  de  corpore  et 
sanguine  Domini ;  in  Dackery**  Spicileg., 
torn.  ii. 

Hermann,  a  converted  German  Jew  of 
Cologne,  who  was  persecuted  by  his  unbe- 
lieving friends,  became  a  canon,  was  con- 
temporary with  St.  Bernard,  and  an  intimate 
of  Ruptrt  of  Duytx.  He  has  left  a  tract 
respecting  his  own  conversion ;  pnbliabed 
by  Bened.  Carpzov.,  Lips.,  1687. 

6WastiwII.,pope  A.D.  II 18-1 119.  He 
was  nobly  bom  at  Cajeta  in  Naples,  educa- 
ted at  Monte  Gassino,  made  chancellor  and 
cardinal  deacon  at  Rome.  He  had  to  fight 
for  St.  Peter's  chair,  and  to  abandon  Rome ; 
and  died  in  France.  He  has  left  us  mt  epie* 
ties,  and  a  life  of  St.  Erasmus. 
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FlcrerUirau^  called  BrawniiUf  sn  .Cng* 
Uah  monk  of  Worcester,  who  died  A.v. 
1118.  That  year,  be  completed  his  chroni- 
•cle»  from  the  creation  to  A.D.  1 1 18  ;  chieflj 
iMrrowed  firom  Marianus  Scoiui ;  be  also 
inoto  a  ffenealojgy  of  the  English  kings ; 
1)otb  published,  London,  1692,  4to. 

CaUuiut  II.,  pope  A.D.  1119-1124,  has 
left  as  36  epistles,  published  in  the  collec- 
tions of  councils,  besides /o«  more,  in  Bo- 
Jnze,  Miscell.,  torn,  ii.,  and  five  sermons,  in 
the  BiUioth.  Patr.,  torn.  xz. 

Guigo  or  Guido  of  Daopbinj,  a  Carthusian 
•monk  and  prior,  who  flourished  A.D.  1120. 
He  wrote  Seals  Claustralium,  seu  de  modo 
>«randi ;  several  epistles ;  a  life  of  St.  Hugo 
««f  Gratianopolis,  &c. 

EoMph,  abbot  t>f  St.  Trudor  near  Laon, 
vaibont  A.D.  1120.  He  wrote  Chronicon 
monasterii  Sti  Trudonis,  in  13  Books ;  pub- 
ilished  hy  Dachny,  Spicileg.,  torn.  yii. ;  |lso 
•a  tife  of  St.  Lutberi  bishop  of  Cambray ; 
ibid. 

Alhert  or  Alheric,  a  canon  of  the  church 
•of  Aix  A.D.  1120.  He  wrote,  from  the  ac- 
•count  of  others,  Historia  Hierosol^matanae 
«zpeditionis  sub  Godefrido  BuUionaeo  et 
aliis,  in  twelve  Books ;  a  very  good  history 
•of  the  first  crusade,  from  A.D.  1096  to  1 120; 
.published  by  Bongarnut,  Gesta  Dei  per 
Prancoe,  torn  L,  p.  184. 

Guaterius  or  Galierius,  styled  the  CAcn- 
.€€Uor,  a  Frenchman,  A.D.  U20.  He  wrote 
■%.  history  of  the  capture  of  Antioch  by  the 
Christians  A.D.  1116  ;  and  their  loss  of  it 
in  1119,  when  Gualernu  himself  was  taken 
vjprisoner ;  extant  in  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Fran- 
cos, torn,  i.,  p.  441. 

Hugo,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  FIeury«  A.D. 
1120.  He  wrote  a  chronicon  in  six  Books, 
^m  JVtniw  king  of  Assyria,  to  Lewis  the 
Meek  A.D.  840 ;  and  an  Epilogue,  embra- 
cing the  transactions  of  Lewis  the  Meek : 
■also  two  Books  de  regis  potestate  et  sacer- 
•dotali  dignitate. 

Robert  Bumamed  Retensis,  an  English 
^«todent  and  traveller,  who  flourished  A.D. 
1120.  He  travelled  through  France,  Italy, 
Iklmatia,  and  Greece,  into  Syria,  where  he 
stayed  long,  and  acquired  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage. Returning,  he  settled  in  Spain, 
studied  astrology,  and  was  made  archdeacon 
>of  Pan^>eluna.  He  abridged  the  Koran, 
and  translated  it  into  Latin.  Huet  pronoun- 
'Ces  the  translation  a  wretched  one. 

Eadmer,  Ednur^  Ediner,  or  Edmund,  an 
English  Benedictine  monk  of  Canterbury ; 
^ihe  pupil  and  friend  and  biographer  of  An- 
4elm  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  flour- 
ished A.D.  1121,  and  was  for  s  time  bishop 
•of  St.  Andrews  in  Scotland ;  but  resigned 
«Che  see  about  A.D.  1124,  and  spent  his  okl 


age  at  Canterbury.  He  wrote  Historia  No- 
vorum  sive  sui  sseculi,  in  six  Books,  from 
A.D.  1066  to  1122  ;  which  has  been  highly 
extolled;  the  life  of  St.  Ansettn,  in  two 
books  ;  and  a  few  tracto  on  moral  subiecta. 
All  the  above  are  printed  with  the  works  of 
Anselm.  He  also  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Wil- 
fridf  archbishop  of  York ;  extant  in  Mahil' 
Ion,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.,  ssecul.  iii., 
pt.  i.  Numerous  other  tracts,  historical  and 
relinous,  are  said  to  exist  in  manuscript  in 
the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  Colleg^,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Peter  Maurice^  the  VenerabU,  bom  of  a 
noble  French  family ;  first  a  soldier,  and 
then  a  monk  of  Clugni,  where  he  was  ab- 
bot from  A.D.  1123  to  1166.  PotUiuM  the 
former  abbot  of  Clugni,  gave  him  trouble 
during  the  first  years  of  his  abbacy.  In 
1126,  he  commenced  preaching  and  writing 
against  Peter  de  Bruie.  In  1140  he  re- 
ceived AbeUrdt  and  reconciled  both  Bernard 
and  the  pope  to  him.  He  visited  Italy  on 
important  business,  in  1146  and  1160,  and 
was  highly  honoured  by  pope  Eugene  and 
the  citizens  of  Rome.  He  wrote  Epistola- 
rum  libri  vi.  Tracta  sgsinst  the  Jews; 
against  heresies,  snd  Islamism  ;  against  the 
Petrobrusians ;  on  the  transfiguration  of 
Christ ;  on  a  truislation  of  the  Koran,  pro- 
cured by  him ;  and  a  few  other  pieces ;  sU 
published  in  the  Biblioth.  Cluniacensis,  Par- 
is, 1614,  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  torn. 
xxii. 

Fulcherius  Camotensis,  a  monk  or  pres- 
byter, who  accompanied  Robert  duke  of 
Normandy  in  the  first  crusade  ;  of  which  he 
wrote  a  history,  entitled  Gesta  Francorum 
Hierasalem  peregrinantium,  ab  anno  1096 
ad  annum  usque  1124,  composed  in  a  <|barBe 
style.  It  was  published,  imoerfect,  in  the 
Gesta  Dei  per  Francos;  ana  complete,  in 
Ducfiesne*s  Scriptores  Francici,  Paris,  1640, 
tom.  iv.,  p.  816. 

Honorius  II.,  pope  A.D.  1124-1130,  has 
left  us  eleven  epistles. 

Hervetu,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Dol,  A.D. 
1 130,  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  epistles  of 
Paul ;  attributed  to  St.  Anselm,  and  printed 
among  his  works. 

Innocent  IL,  pope  A.D.  1130-1148,  has 
left  us  fifly  epistles. 

Simeon,  an  Englishman,  educated  at  Ox 
ford,  where  he  taught  philosophy  and  theol 
ogy.  Afterwards  he  b«csme  a  Benedictine 
monk,  and  praecentor  in  the  csthedral  of 
Durham.  Here  he  examined  carefully  the 
remains  of  the  library  which  the  Danes  had 
much  injured,  and  collecting  materials  from 
every  quarter,  he  becsme  an  author.  He 
flourished  A.D.  1130,  and  wrote  a  history  of 
the  church  of  Durham,  from  A.D.  635  to 
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1096 ;  which  another  hand  continued  to  A.D. 
1164 ;  a  tract  concerning  the  archbisbope  of 
York ;  another  on  the  siege  of  Durham ;  and 
a  history  of  the  English  and  Danish  kings, 
from  A.D.  730  to  1130  ;  which  John  de 
Hexam  continued  to  li56,  and  from  which 
Roger  Hovedtn  took  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
history.  These,  works  of  Simeon  were  pub- 
lished by  Tvnsden,  in  his  Scriptores  x.  An- 
glici,  Lond.,  1652. 

Alger,  a  deacon  and  schoolmaster  at 
Liege  during  many  years,  and  then  a  monI( 
of  Clugni,  under  Peter  Maurice,  He  flour- 
ished A.D.  1130 ;  and  wrote  de  sacramento 
corporis  et  sanguinis  Domini  adversus  Bo- 
rengarium,  libri  iii.,  extant  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patr.,  torn,  xxi.,  besides  some  other  things, 
not  published. 

WUliam  of  Malmsbury,  was  a  native  of 
Somersetshire,  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  li- 
brarian and  preceptor  of  the  monastery  of 
Malmsbury,  where  he  flourished  from  1130  to 
1143.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  kings  of 
England,  in  Jive  Books;  from  the  first  arrival 
of  the  Saxons  A.D.  449,  to  the  20th  year  of 
Henry  I.  A.D.  1127:  a  continuation  of  it 
in  two  Books,  to  A.D.  1 143 ;  a  histojy  of  the 
English  bishops,  from  the  arrival  of  Augus- 
tine to  his  own  times,  in /our  Books.  These 
works  were  collected  and  published  by  Sor 
vitte,  Lond.,  1596,  fol.,  and  Frankf.,  1601. 
His  life  of  St.  Aldhelm  bishop  of  Sherbum, 
is  in  MabilUnCs  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened., 
■aecul.  i.,  p.  i.  Some  other  works  of  this 
celebrated  English  historian,  are  said  to  ex- 
ist still  in  manuscript. 

PhiUpj  bishop  of  Tarentumi,  from  A.D. 
1136  to  11 3Q,  when  he  was  deposed  for  not 
adhering  to  PeUr  Leonis  the  antipope,  went 
to  France  and  became  a  monk  at  Clairvauz, 
under  St.  Bernard,  In  1160  he  was  made 
prior,  and  1 166  abbot  of  a  convent  in  the 
diocese  of  Cbartres ;  which  however  he  re- 
signed before  his  death,  and  returned  to 
Clairvauz.  He  has  left  us  twentv-five  epia- 
tles ;  published  by  Charles  du  Viseh,  sub- 
joined to  his  Scriptores  Ordinis  Cisterciensis, 
p.  336. 

Peter,  bom  at  Rome  A.D.  UIO,  a  student 
and  monk  at  Monte  Cassino,  A.D.  1116- 
1137,  then  legate  to  the  emperor  Lothatiut^ 
who  employed  him  at  his  court  till  his  death. 
He  wrote  de  viris  illustribus  monasterii  Casi- 
nensis  Libri  ii.  Liber  quartus  Chronici  Casi- 
nensis  (A.D.  1086-1 138),  de  notis  literarium 
Romanorum  *,  besides  numerous  tracts  nev- 
er published. 

GuerriCf  a  disciple  of  St.  Bernard,  a  can- 
on and  schoolmaster  at  Tours,  and  then  a 
Cistercian  abbot  in  the  diocese  of  Rbeims ; 
died  A.D.  1157.  He  wrote  sermons  on  the 
leMons  for  the  year ;  printed  in  an  appendix 


to  the  works  of  Bernard,  and  in  the  Bibliotib 
Patrom,  torn,  zxiii. 

PkUiv  Herveng,  called  EUenutmairiMM^ 
abbot  of  Good  Hope  in  Hainault  A.D.  1140 ; 
died  1180.  He  wrote  twenty-one  epistles;: 
a  mystic  commentary  on  the  Canticles ;  Mor- 
als on  the  Canticles ;  on  Nebuchadnezzar'! 
dream ;  on  the  fall  of  man ;  on  the  condem- 
nation of  Solomon ;  tix  tracts  on  the  dignity 
and  virtues  of  clergymen  ;  a  life  of  AugvM" 
tine ;  and  lives  of  eight  other  saints ;  all  pub- 
lished, Douay,  1620,  fol. 

Orderic  Vitalis,  an  Englishman,  bom  at 
Attingham  A.D.  1075,  sent  to  Normandy 
at  the  age  of  11,  where  he  became  a  monk, 
deacon,  and  presbyter,  and  flourished  about 
A.D.  1140.  He  wrote  an  Ecclesiastical 
History,  in  12  books,  from  the  birth  of  Christ 
to  A.D.  1142;  published  by  Du  Cheene^ 
among  his  Scriptores  Normanici,  Paris,  1619^ 
fol.,  p.  321. 

Amulph,  bishop  of  Luxen  in  Normandy 
A.D.  1141.  He  ac^mpanied  Zjewie  king 
of  France  in  his  crusade  to  P^estine,  A.D; 
1147 ;  was  made  papal  legate  to  England  in 
1160,  and  much  emptied  in  public  business 
till  near  his  death,  A. D.  1 1 82.  Many  of  hii 
termons,  epistles,  and  epigrams,  were  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  1685,  8vo,  and  then  in  the 
Bibhoth.  Patram,  tom.  xxii.  Some  others 
have  since  been  published. 

CalesHne  II.,  nope  A.D.  1143-1144,  hat 
left  us  three  epistles. 

Z^ictW  II.,  pope  A.D.  1144-1145,  has  left 
us  12  epistles. 

Amedeus,  bishop  of  Lausanne  A.D.  1144- 
1158.  He  wrote  8  homilies  in  praise  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  *,  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum», 
tom.  XX. 

Otho  or  Otto  of  Frisingen  ;  of  royal  Ger- 
nuin  extract,  and  uncle  to  the  emperor  Fred-^ 
eric  Barbarossa.  He  studied  at  Paris,  be- 
came a  Cistercian  monk  and  abbot,  was  made- 
bishop  of  Frisingen  A.D.  1138,  engaged  in 
the  second  crasade  A.D.  1147,  resigned  hi» 
bishopric  in  1 156,  and  died  two  years  after. 
He  wrote  a  chronological  history  of  the  world, 
from  the  creation  to  A.D.  1146,  in  7  books;, 
with  an  8lh  book  on  the  general  consumma- 
tion ;  also  the  life  and  reign  of  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa, in  2  Books.  Both  have  been  often* 
published,  snd  particularly  among  the  Ger- 
man Historians,  A.D.  1685  and  1670,  tom.  i. 

Robert  PuUeyn  or  Pullue,  a  distinguished 
English  theologian  and  scholar.  He  was 
made  archdeacon  of  Rochester ;  but  to  avoid? 
the  confusion  of  a  civil  war,  retired  to  Paris- 
and  studied  there  some  time.  '  He  retuhied> 
in  1130,  and  read  lectures  at  Oxford  for  five 
years,  and  preached  every  Sunday.  He  af- 
terwards returned  to  Paris ;  and  being  de- 
prived of  the  revenues  of  hit  archdeaconry » 
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he  appealed  to  the  pope  A.D.  1144,  who  iu- 
Tited  him  to  Rome,  and  made  him  a  cardi> 
aal.  He  died  A.D.  1150.  Hia  only  work 
that  haa  reached  aa,  ia  SenteDtiarum  de  Trin- 
itate  Libri  viii.  It  ia  a  syatem  of  theology ; 
but  unlike  Peter  Lambard'a  Sentencea,  it  ia 
not  a  mere  compilation  from  the  fathera,  but 
a  biblical  and  argumentative  treatiae,  in  which 
he  ahowa  himself  a  profound  and  orthodox 
diTJne.  It  was  publisked  by  Matkoud,  Paria, 
1655,  fol. 

Eugene  III.,  pope  A.D.  1145-1153,  haa 
left  ua  89  epistles. 

John  Burgunddo,  a  native  of  Piaa,  flour- 
ished A.D.  1 148,  died  1 194.  He  translated 
many  homilies  of  Chrysostom^  John  Damtu- 
eenus  de  fide  orthodoza,  and  Nemenut^  8 
books  on  philosophy. 

Anselnij  bishop  of  Havelburg  in  the  duchy 
of  Brandenburg  A.D.  1149,  author  of  three 
dialoguea  against  the  Greeks ;  published  by 
Daehery,  Spicileg.,  torn.  xiii. 

Gilbert  FoUoth^  an  Englishman,  abbot  of 
Leicester,  and  A.D.  1149  biahop  of  Here- 
ford, and  A.D.  1 161-1 187  bishop  of  London. 
He  was  competitor  with  Thomas  Becket  for 
the  see  of  Canterbury ;  and  ever  after,  sided 
with  the  king  against  Becket.  The  king 
employed  him  much.  He  was  twice  excom- 
municated by  the  pope,  which  he  did  not  re- 
gard. Hia  commentary  on  the  Canticles, 
was  published  by  Junius^  Lond.,  1638,  4to, 
and  8  of  hia  epistles  are  among  the  epistles 
of  Becket,  ed.  Brussels,  1682. 

Henry  of  Htiniingdoni  the  son  of  a  mar* 
ried  English  priest,  canon  of  Lincoln  and 
archdeacon  of  Huntingdon ;  flourished  A.D. 
1150.  He  wrote  Hiatoria  Anglorum,  ab  ip- 
ais  gentia  primordiia  usque  ad  Stephani  regie 
mortem  (A.D.  1154),  Libris  viii.,  published 
by  SamUe,  Ldndon,  1596,  fol,  and  Frankf. 
1601. 

AUredt  Ealred,  or  JElred,  either  a  Scot  or 
an  Englishman,  a  Cistercian  monk  and  abbot 
of  Reveaby  in  Lincolnshire ;  flourished  A.D. 
1150,  and  died  in  1166.  He  wrote  the  life 
and  miraclea  of  St,  Eiwardy  kinff  and  con- 
■  feasor;  genealoCT  of  the  kings  of  England; 
de  hello  Standaraii  tempore  Stephahi  regia ; 
Historia  de  sanctimoniali  de  Walthun :  pub- 
lished by  Tunsden,  Lond.,  1652.  Also  ser- 
mons on  the  lessons  for  the  year  ;  thirty-one 
aermona  on  Isaiah ;  speculum  charitatis,  lib. 
iii. ;  Tractatua  de  puero  Jeau  duodecenni ; 
de  spirituali  amicitia,  libri  iii.  -,  published  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Cistercians,  tom.  v.,  and  in 
the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  tom.  xxiii. 

AUams  de  InevUs,  a  Fleming,  and  monk 
of  Clairvaux ;  an  abbot,  and  A.D.  1 151-1 167 
bishop  of  Auxerre :  but  he  resigned  his  bish- 
opric, and  retired  to  Clairvaux,  where  he 
died  A.D.  1 1 82.    He  wrote  a  life  of  St,  Ber- 
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iMn2,  publiahed  by  ISfabUUm,  in  the  Opora 
BemardL 

Galfrid,  called  also  Arthur,  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  A.D.  1151-1175 ;  author  of  a  hiatoiy 
of  Britain,  from  the  earliest  times  to  his  own 
age,  in  twelve  Books ;  a  work,  not  in  much 
repute;  published,  Paria,  1517,  4to,  and 
among  the  Scriptores  BritanniaB  minorea, 
Heidelb.,  1587,  fol. 

Potho,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Prum  in 
the  diocese  of  Treves,  A.D.  1152.  He 
wrote  de  atatu  domus  Dei  Libri  v.,  and  de 
domo  sapientis  Liber;  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Patrum,  tom.  xxi. 

NicoUuUy  a  Cistercian  monk  of  Clairvaux, 
and  secretary  to  St.  Bernard;  but  being  ac- 
cused of  forging  letters  in  Bernard's  name, 
he  fled  into  Italy,  and  long  aspersed  the  char- 
acter of  Bernard.  A  Book  of  his  epistles  ia 
in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  tom.  xxl ;  also  a 
Book  of  his  sermons,  in  the  Biblioth.  Cister- 
ciensis,  tom.  iii. 

Anattaaius  IV.,  pope  AD.  1163-1154, 
has  left  OS  thirteen  epistles. 

Hadrian  IV.  {Nictdas  Breakspear),  the 
only  Englishman  that  ever  filled  the  papal 
throne.  Disappointed  of  an  English  monas- 
tery, he  went  to  France,  studied  at  Paris, 
became  an  Augustinian  monk,  prior,  and  ab- 
bot, at  St.  Rufus  near  Valence.  Going  ta 
Rome  on  business,  Eugene  III.  created  bim 
a  cardinal,  and  bishop  of  Alba.  In  1148,  he 
was  papal  legate  to  Norway  and  Denmark. 
In  1 154,  he  aucceeded  to  the  papal  chair,  till 
his  death  in  1159.  He  haa  left  ua  forty- 
four  epistles. 

Elizabeth,  a  German  Benedictine  nuiiy 
and  abbess  of  Schonaugen  in  the  dioceae  of 
Trevea,  where  ahe  died  A.D.  1 165,  aged  thir* 
ty-six  years.  She  wrote  her  Viaions  or  ReT- 
^ations,  in  three  Books;  and  a  Book  of 
epistles ;  published,  Cologne,  1628. 

Ecbert,  a  German  Beneidictine  monk,  and 
abbot  of  St.  Floring  in  Schoonhoven ;  flour- 
ished A.D.  1154,  and  wrote  thirteen  Dis- 
courses againat  the  Cathari ;  and  the  life  of 
EUtabeth  his  sister,  the  abbess  of  Schonau- 
gen. Hia  discourses  are  in  the  Biblioth.  Pa- 
trum, tom.  xxiii. 

Radulphus  Niger,  a  Benedictine  monk  in 
the  diocese  of  Beauvais,  who  flourished  A.D. 
1157  (and  not  in  the  preceding  century,  aa 
some  suppose).  His  commentary  on  Leviti- 
cus in  twenty  Books,  published  in  the  Bibli' 
oth.  Patrum,  tom.  xvii.,  has  been  much  com- 
mended. The  commentary  on  the  Canticles, 
aacribed  to  St.  Gregory  and  printed  with 
his  works,  was  the  production  of  Radulph. 

Zachariae,  bishop  of  Chrysopolis,  or  (aa 
others  say)  a  Praemonstatensian  monk  of  St 
Martin's  at  Laons,  A.D.  1157.  He  wrote 
four  Books  of  commentaries  on  the  yLuvoria- 
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^rapop  or  Hinnonj  of  the  foyx.  Goapols  by 
Ammonnu  of  Alexandria;  published,  Co- 
logne, 1586,  fol,  and  in  the  Bibliotfa.  Patnun, 
torn.  zix. 

jUexanierUl.t  pope  1169-1181,  has  left 
Qs  337  epistles. 

John  de  Hexam,  a  native  of  Hexam  m 
Nortbufnberland,  and  an  Augostinian  monk, 
A.D.  1160.  He  continued  the  hiatory  of 
Simeon  Dnnelmenais,  from  1130  to  1165; 
«ee  above,  p.  248. 

Fdmar^  head  of  the  monastery  of  Trief- 
ienatein  in  Franconia,  about  A.B.  1100. 
He  opposed  the  received  doctrine  of  transnb- 
stantiation  for  a  time ;  but  recanted.  Some 
of  his  epistles  were  poblished  by  /.  GreUer^ 
subjoined  to  his  Scriptoree  coStanei  adv. 
Waldenses,  Ingolst,  1613,  4to. 

Adam^  a  Scot  and  regular  canon  of  tbe 
order  of  Pnemonstrants ;  flourished  A.D. 
1 1 60,  and  died  about  A.D.  1 180.  He  wrote 
a  commentaiy  on  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine ; 
a  tract  on  the  triple  tabernacle  of  Moses ; 
on  the  three  kinds  of  meditation ;  and  forty- 
■even  sermons ;  published,  Antwerp,  1659, 
li)lio. 

John  Beietkus,  rector  of  the  theological 
school  at  Paris,  A.BJ  1162,  (alii,  A.B. 
1328),  author  of  Rationale  divinorum  offi- 
ciorum ;  published.  Antw.,  1570,  8vo ;  Ly- 
ons, 1583  and  1592,  8vo. 

Amdd  Camotensis,  abbot  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  of  Bonnefal,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Chartres ;  an  intonate  friend  of  St. 
Bernard,  and  still  living  A.D.  1162.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  treatises  on  practical  re- 
ligion ;  published  at  the  close  of  Cyprian'* 
Worics,  ed.  Oxon.,  1682. 

Bonacarnu  of  Milan,  teacher  among  the 
Cathari  A.D.  1163.  His  Vita  Catharorum 
Haereticorum,  is  in  Daehery'9  Spicileg., 
torn.  xiiL 

Helmold,  a  presbyter  of  Lubec  and  a  can- 
on ;  died  A.D.  1170.  He  wrote  Chronicon 
Sclavorum,  from  the  times  of  Chariemagne 
to  A.D.  1168 ;  publiahed  by  Htn.  Bangert, 
Lubec,  1659,  4to. 

Godfrey  Viteibiensis,  an  Italian  of  Viter^ 
bo ;  a  presbyter,  and  secretary  to  the  suc- 
cessive emperors,  Conrad  III.,  Frederic  I., 
and  Henry  Vl.  He  travelled  much,  during 
forty  years;  and  became  acquainted ^with 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Chaldaic.  His  death 
was  in  1186.  He  wrote  a  universal  histo- 
ry, entitled  Pantheon,  or  Ckromeon  itmocr- 
^oie,  dedicated  to  pope  Urban  III.,  extend- 
ing from  the  creation  to  A.D.  1186 ;  a  work 
ofvast  compass,  published  by  J.  Pietorius, 
Scriptores  rerum  Germanicarum,  Frankf., 
1584. 

Saxo  CrramnuUieug,  a  Dane,  bom  of  an 
iionourable  family  in  Zediand,  dean  of  the 


cathedral  of  Roschild,  and  much  esteemed 
b^  Absalom  archbishop  of  Lund,  who  sent 
hffli  to  Paris  on  business,  and  prompted  him 
to  write  his  history  of  Denmaiv.  He  flour- 
ished A.D.  1 170,  and  died  A.D.  1204.  His 
Historiae  Danicae  Libri  xvi.,  from  the  ear- 
liest times  to  A.D.  1186,  is  written  in  a  flor- 
id style,  and  is  highly  esteemed ;  best  edited 
by  S.  J.  Stephamus,  Sorae,  1644,  fol. 

Hiidegariiti  a  German  abbess  of  St.  Ru- 
pert on  the  Rhine ;  bom  at  Spanheim  A.D. 
1098,  and  died  A.D.  1180.  Her  visions  or 
revelations  were  solemnly  approved  snd 
sanctioned,  bv  St.  Bemardy  by  many  leading 
bishops  of  ranee  and  Germany,  by  three 
different  popes,  and  by  a  council  at  Troves. 
She  wrote  Sctotox,  sea  Visionum  sive  Rev- 
elationum. Libri  iii. ;  Life  of  St.Robert,  a 
confessor;  thirty-eight  epistles;  Miscella- 
nies ;  and  an  exposition  of  the  rale  of  St. 
Benedict:  poblished,  Cologne,  1666;  awf 
most  of  them  also,  Biblioth.  Patram*  torn, 
xxiii. 

•  Wiaiam  of  Tyre.  Whetiier  bom  in 
France,  Germany,  or  Palestine,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  related  to  the  kings  of 
Jerasalem.  He  was  made  archdeacon  of 
Tyre  A.D.  1167 ;  soon  after,  was  sent  on 
business  to  Constantinople ;  in  1169,  uiider> 
took  a  journey  to  Europe ;  on  his  return, 
was  tutor  to  Balduin  the  prince ;  and  A.D. 
1 174,  archbishop  of  1^.  In  the  year  1 178 
he  was  at  the  council  of  the  Lateran ;  and 
he  spent  some  months  at  Constantinopls. 
In  1188,  Jerusalem  being  taken  by  the  Sar- 
acens, he  went  to  Europe  to  solicit  aid  of 
the  kings  of  England  ana  France.  He  op- 
posed the  election  of  Heradius  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Jerasalem;  who  compassed  his 
death  by  poison,  but  in  what  year,  is  un- 
known. He  wrote  a  history  of  Uie  crasades 
to  Palestine,  from  A.D.  1095  to  the  year 
1180,  in  twenty-three  Books  ;  (very  highly 
esteemed),  and  published,  Basil,  1649  and 
1560,  and  by  BongarsiuSt  Gesta  Dei  per 
Francos,  tom.  i.,  p.  625. 

Httgo  Etherianus,  a  Tuscan,  who  went  to 
Constantinople  and  was  patronised  by  tbe 
emperor  Manuel.  He  flourished  A.D.  1177, 
ana  wrote  and  disputed  strenuously  against 
the  Grreeks.  His  tract  on  the  intermediate 
state  of  the  soul,  and  his  three  Books  on  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  against  the 
Greeks,  were  publidied,  Basil,  1643,  axMi  in 
the  Biblioth.  Patram,  tom.  xxii. 

Richard  Hagulstadiensis,  a  monk   and 

{mor  of  Hauston  in  Northumberiand,  £n^- 
and  ;  flourished  A.D.  1180,  and  died  m 
1190.  He  wrote  Historia  de  statu  et  epis- 
copis  Hagulstadensis  (Hauston)  ecclesise ; 
Historia  de  gestis  regis  Stephani ;  and,  do 
bello  Standaidix  A.D.  1136:  published  by 
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Tmsden,  Scriptores  x.  Anglici,  London, 
1662. 

LueiuM  III.,  pope  A.D.  1181-1186,  has 
left  U8  hDO  epistles. 

Peter  Cellensis,  abbot  of  the  monastery 
of  Celles,  near  Troyes,  and  then  of  St. 
Remigias,  at  Rheims;  and,  A.D.  1182- 
1187,  bishop  of  ChartKs.  He  wrote  de 
panibus  Liber ;  Mosaiei  Tabemaculi  mvsii- 
ca  ezpositio,  Libri  ii. ;  de  conscientia  Liber ; 
Epistolarum  Libri  iz. ;  de  disciptina  clans* 
trail  Liber ;  and  sermons  on  the  lessons  for 
the  Tear :  all  published  by  the  Benedktiiie 
monks,  Paris,  1671. 

Gaufrid,  a  French  monk,  prior  and  pres- 
byter of  Limoges  A.D.  1183,  and  author  of 
a  Ckromeon,  relating  especially  to  the  his* 
tory  of  France  from  A  A).  996  to  1184; 
pubUshed  by  LaM,  Biblioth.  Noy.  MS., 
tom.  ii. 

BttUuint  an  English  schoolmaster,  a  Cis- 
tercian monk  and  abbot,  bishop  of  Worces- 
ter A.D.  1181,  and  srcfabishop  of  Canter- 
bury A.D.  1186-1191.  He  sccomnanied 
king  RUhari  I.  in  his  crusade,  and  aied  in 
the  siege  of  Ptolemais.  He  wrote  sixteen 
tracts  on  practical  religion ;  de  commenda- 
txone  fidei,  et  de  sacramento  altaris :  all  ez- 
tant  in  (he  Biblioth.  Cistereiens.,  tom.  t. 

UrBan  III.,  nope  A.D.  1186-1187,  has 
left  us /oe  epistles. 

Gregory  VlII.,  pope  A.D.  1187,  has  left 
OS  thtee  epistles. 

Clement  IIL,  pope  A.D.  1187-1191,  has 
kft  us  seven  epistles. 

C4B^line  III,  pope  A.D.  1191-1198,  has 
left  us  seventeen  epistles. 

Stepheny  a  monk  and  abbot  of  Orleans 
and  of  Paris ;  one  of  the  council  of  regents 
during  the  crusade  of  Pki^  Augustus  A.D. 
1190 ;  and  bidiop  of  Toumay  A.O.  1192- 
1202.  He  wrote,  between  A.D.  1163  and 
the  time  of  his  death,  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-eight epistles  ;  published,  Paris,  168S, 


8vo ;  also  thirty-<»ne  sermons,  chiefly  on  the 
festivals ;  and  a  commentary  on  the  Decre- 
tum  of  Gratian;  which  are  still  in  marnv- 
script 

William  Neubervensis  or  Neubrigensis, 
sttmamed  Parvus,  bom  at  Bridlington  in 
Yorkshire,  A.D.  1136;  a  regular  Aujzus- 
tmian  canon  in  the  monastery  of  Bridffng- 
ton,  where  he  died  A.D.  1208,  ased  72. 
He  wrote  in  a  good  Latin  style,  oe  rebus 
Anglicis  sui  temporis  libri  v.,  from  A.D. 
1066  to  the  year  1197:  best  edited  by  J. 
Picardf  Paris,  1610,  8vo. 

Sadulpkus  de  Diceto,  dean  of  St  Paul's, 
London.  He  was  a  traveller,  flourished 
A.D.  1197,  and  wrote  a  brief  Chronology, 
from  the  creation  to  A.D.  1 198  ;  and  Imam- 
nes  Historisrum  ab  anno  1 148  ad  ami.  1200 : 
both  published  by  Twisden,  Scriptores  x. 
Anglici,  London,  1652. 

John  Brampton,  an  English  Cistercian 
monk  and  abbot  near  York,  A.D.  1198; 
the  reputed  author  of  the  Chronicon  ah  an- 
no 688  ad  annum  J 198 :  published  by  Tms» 
den,  ScriptoreS' z.  Anglici,  Lond.,  1652. 

lloger  de  Hoveden,  a  native  of  York,  of 
illustrious  English  descent,  one  of  the  house- 
hold of  king  Henry  II.,  and  then  chief  pro- 
fessor of  UMology  at  Oxford ;  flourished 
A.D.  1198;  author  of  Annalium  Anglican 
norum  Libri  ii.,  from  A.D.  731  (where  Beda 
ends)  to  A.D.  1202 ;  published  by  SavilU, 
Historici  Anglici,  London,  1595,  folio,  and 
Frankf.,  1601. 

Galfrid  or  OuaUer  Vinesaarf,  (de  Vmo 
Salvo),  a  Norman  English  poet  and  histo- 
rian, who  flourished  A.D.  1199;  author  of 
Historia  sive  Ilinerarium  Richardi  Anglo- 
rum  regis  in  terram  sanctam ;  and,  Poemata 
de  glonoso  rege  Richardo :  published  amons 
the  Historiae  Anglicanae  Scriptores,  Oxford 
1687,  tom.  ii. ;  also  of  some  other  works^ 
never  published. — TV.] 
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CHAPTER  in. 

RISTOBT  OP  BSLI6I0N  AND  THE0L06T. 

4  1.  Corrnpt  State  of  Religion. — $  2.  CoiTuption  of  the  Mass  of  People,  and  extreme 
Superstition,  shown  hy  Examples. — ^  3.  Scandalous  Traffic  in  Indulgences. — ^  4.  The 
Pontiffs  soon  claim  a  Monopoly  of  it. — ^  5.  Biblical  Theoloey. — ^  6.  Doctridal  The- 
ology.— ^  7.  The  proper  Scholasties. — 4  8-  The  Biblical  dogmatic  Theologians.^- 
^  9.  Opposers  of  Scholastic  Theology. — 4  10-  Its  princinal  Antagonist,  St.  Bernard, — 
i  11.  And  others.^^  12.  State  of  Moral  or  Practical  Theology.— ^  13.  Polemic  The- 
ology.— ^  14.  Controversies  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins. — ^  15.  Slighter  Con- 
tests among  the  former. — 6  16.  Their  Controversy  respecting  John  xiv.,  28. — ^  17. 
Concerning  the  God  of  Mohammed. — ^  18.  Controversy  among  the  Lstins  respecting 
the  Lord's  Supper. — ^  19.  Concerning  the  immaculate  Conception  of  Maiy. 

§  1.  So  many  causes  conspired  to  debase  religion,  and  to  tarnish  and 
obtoure  its  lustre  by  numberless  inventions  of  human  ingenuity,  that  it 
may  seem  strange  it  was  not  wholly  destroyed.  In  the  first  place,  the  Ro- 
man pontifis  would  have  nothing  taught  which  militated  against  their  ar- 
rogated supremacy ;  and  therefore,  they  required  Christianity  to  be  so  ex- 
plained  and  modified  as  to  support  that  form  of  the  church  which  their  pre- 
decessors had  marked  out.  Such  as  would  not  obey  their  laws,  or  showed 
that  they  regarded  the  holy  scriptures  more  than  the  authority  of  the  Ro- 
mish  see,  were  cruelly  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword,  la  the  next  place, 
the  priests  and  monks  finding  it  for  their  interest  that  the  people  should  be 
entirely  ignorant  and  undisceming,  amused  them  with  a  species  of  theatric 
shows,  and  placed  all  religion  in  empty  ceremonies,  corporeal  austerities 
and  inflictions,  and  respect  and  reverence  for  the  clergy.  The  scholastic 
doctors  united  the  precepts  of  the  dialecticians  with  the  dicta  of  the  fathers, 
as  constituting  a  standard  of  truth ;  and  did  not  so  much  explain  the  prin- 
ciples of  revved  religion,  as  dissect  them  all  away.  Their  antipodes  the 
mysHcs,  maintained  that  the  soul  of  one  who  is  truly  pious  does  not  move 
spontaneously,  but  by  a  divine  impulse ;  and  thus  they  not  only  set  bounds 
to  human  ability,  but  destroyed  it  altogether. 

§  2.  Hence  instead  of  religion,  astonishing  superstition  and  ignorance 
reigned  every  where  among  the  people.  Most  persons  placed  more  reli- 
ance upon  relics, — generally  false  or  at  least  dubious  and  uncertain, — ^than 
upon  Chrut  and  his  merits,  or  upon  prayers  founded  on  his  mediation.(l) 
Those  who  were  able  themselves  to  build  churches,  or  to  contribute  money 
to  their  erection  and  repair,  esteemed  themselves  very  happy  and  the  fa- 
vourites of  Heaven ;  and  they  whose  poverty  restrained  them  from  doing  so, 
cheerfully  submitted  to  supply  the  place  of  cattle,  in  transporting  stones 
and  drawing  carts,  whenever  a  church  was  to  be  built ;  and  they  expected 
eternal  salvation  for  these  volimtaiy  hardships.(2)    Departed  saints  had 

(1)  See  Gvibert  of  Nogent*s  three  Books,  (2)  See  the  tract  of  the  abbot  Ifaymo  on 

depignoribut  (thns  they  styled  relic*)  sane-  this  very  custom ;  annexed  by  MtAiUon,  to 

toram ;  in  his  Works,  published  by  Dacktry<,  the  sixth  volame  of  bis  Annales  Benedie- 

p.  327,  dtc,  where  this  discerning  man  as-  tini ;  and  also  those  Annals,  p.  392,  dec 
■aib  the  superstition  of  his  age. 
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more  supplicants,  than  Grod  and  the  Redeemer  of  men :  nor  was  there 
much  inquiry,  (as  there  was  in  after  times),  how  they  knew  that  glorified 
spirits  heard  and  understood  the  prayers  of  their  supplicants.  For  the  old 
notion  derived  by  the  Christians  from  the  pagans,  that  the  celestials  often 
descend  to  this  lower  world  and  linger  about  the  places  to  which  in  their 
lifetime  they  were  attached,  prevailed  universally,  until  the  scholastic  doc- 
tors  gave  this  subject  a  particular  discussion. (3)  If  any  man  or  woman, 
either  from  a  disordered  state  of  mind  or  from  a  design  to  deceive,  laid 
claims  to  divine  revelations,  the  people  at  large  unhesitatingly  believed  that 
God  himself  had  conversed  with  them  in  order  to  instruct  the  world.  This 
is  manifest  from  the  examples  of  the  celebrated  German  prophetessess,  Hit- 
degardis  abbess  of  Bingen,  and  Elizabeth  abbess  of  Schonaugen.(4) 

§  3.  This  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  people,  the  rulers  of  the 
church  basely  abused  for  their  own  emolument  or  to  extort  money :  and 
each  order  of  the  clergy  had  its  own  peculiar  artifices  for  fleecing  the  peo- 
pie  of  their  proper^.  The  bishops,  when  they  had  occasion  to  raise  money 
either  for  good  and  laudable  objects  or  for  base  and  criminal  ones,  allowed 
transgressors  to  buy  off  the  penalties  enjoined  by  the  canons,  by  advancing 
money  for  certain  religious  purposes ;  that  is,  they  published  indulgences  : 
and  what  migfity  enterprises  and  what  expensive  worlts,  were  accomplished 
in  this  age  by  means  of  indulgences,  is  known  to  all.(«5)  The  abbots  and 
the  monks,  who  had  not  this  power,  resorted  to  other  means  for  raising 
money.  They  travelled  about  the  villages  and  through  provinces,  carry, 
ing  in  solemn  procession  the  carcasses  and  relics  of  holy  men,  which  they 
allowed  the  people  to  see,  to  handle,  and  to  kiss,  by  paying  for  the  privilege. 
In  this  way  they  often  amassed  as  great  gains,  as  the  bishops  by  their  in* 
dulgences.{e) 

§  4.  The  Roman  pontifis  perceiving  what  advantages  the  inferior  bish. 
ops  derived  from  their  indulgences,  concluded  that  the  power  of  the  bishops 
to  remit  ecclesiastical  penalties  ought  to  be  circumscribed,  and  the  prerog. 
ative  be  almost  whoUy  transferred  to  the  Roman  see.  Accordingly  they 
began,  as  the  necessities  or  convenience  of  the  church  or  their  own  inter, 
ests  required,  to  publish  not  merely  the  common  and  ordinary,  but  likewise 
the  entire  and  absolute,  or  the  plenary  remission  of  all  finite  or  temporal 
penalties  ;  and  they  cancelled  not  only  the  punishments  which  the  canons 
and  human  tribunals  inflict,  but  also  those  to  be  endured  after  death,  which 

(8)  That  I  may  not  be  thoaght  to  give  a  ander's  heilige  Bernhard  a.  aein  Zeitalter,  p. 

lUae  representation,  I  will  quote  a  very  ex-  210,  du:.,  800,  6u. — TV.] 
pUcit  pauage  from  the  life  of  St.  AUmann        (5)  SUphanus  Obazinensis ;   m  Baluze, 

bishop  of  Pasaau  ;  in  Sebast.   TegnageTs  Miscellanea,  torn,  iv.,  p.  130.     MaJnUcn, 

Collectio  veter.  monumentor.,  p.  41.    Vos  Annales  Benedictini,  torn,  vi.,  p.  535,  &c. 
licet,  Sancti  Domini,  somno  vestro  requies-        (6)  Innumerable  examples  of  this  mode 

catis — baud  tamen  crediderim,  Spiritus  tos-  of  extorting  money,  may  be  collected  from 

trOB  deese  locis,  quae  viventes  tanta  dero-  the  records  of  this  age.     See  the  Chronicon 

tione  construxistis  et  dilexistis.     Credo  vos  Centnlense,  in  Daehery^s  Spicilegium  yeter. 

adesse  cunctis  illic  degentibus,  astare  Tide-  seriptor.,  torn.  iL,  p.  354 ;  toe  life  of  Si.  Ro- 

licet  orantibus,  succuirere  laborantibus,  et  fnana,  ibid.,  p.   137.     Mabitlon,  Annales 

TOta  singulomm  in  conspectu  divmae  ma-  Benedictini,  torn,  vi.,  p.  342,  644.    Acta 

jestatis  promovere.  Sanctor.  mensis  Mdi,  torn,  vii.,  p.  533,  in 

(4)   See  MaJbillorCa  Annales  Benedict.,  the  Acts  of  St.  Marculus;  where  a  lonff 

torn,  vi.,  p.  431,  529,  554.    [See  the  notice  journey  of  such  relics  is  described;    Mobil' 

of  these  prophetesses,  in  the  preceding  chap-  Imi^  Acts  Sanctor.  ord.  Benedict.,  torn,  it., 

ter,  note  (71)»  p.  840  and  850 ;  also  ii.  1^  p.  619,  580,  and  tom.  ii.,  p.  732. 
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the  bishops  had  never  attempted  to  set  a8ide.(7)  They  first  resorted  to 
this  power  for  the  sake  of  promoting  the  crusades,  and  were  sparing  in  tlie 
use  of  it ;  but  afterwards,  they  exerted  it  for  objects  of  far  less  importance, 
and  of  various  kinds,  and  very  often  i^ierely  for  their  private  emolument, (8) 
Upon  the  introduction  of  this  new  policy,  the  ancient  system  of  canonical 
and  ecclesiastical  penances  was  wholly  subverted;  and  the  books  of  canons 
and  the  penUentials  being  laid  aside,  transgressors  were  no  longer  under 
restraints.  To  support  uns  proceeding  of  3ie  pontiffs,  an  unheard-of  doc- 
trine was  devised  in  this  century,  and  improved  and  polished  in  the  follow- 
ing century  by  St,  Thotmu ;  namely,  that  there  is  an  immense  treasury  of 
good  works  which  holy  men  have  performed  over  and  above  what  duty  re- 
quired, and  that  the  Roman  pontiff  is  the  keeper  and  the  distributor  of  this 
treasure ;  so  that  he  is  able,  out  of  this  inexhaustible  fund,  to  give  and  trans- 
fer to  every  one  such  an  amount  of  good  works  as  his  necessities  require, 
or  as  will  suffice  to  avert  the  punishment  of  his  sins.  This  miserable  and 
pernicious  fiction,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  is  still  retained  and  defended. 

§  5.  This  century  abounded  in  expositors  of  the  holy  scriptures,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  multitude  of  works  professedly  of  this  character ;  but 
if  we  estimate  them  by  their  skill  and  ability,  there  were  almost  none  at 
all.  For  very  few  inquired  after  the  literd  sense  of  the  scriptures  :  and 
even  these  were  destitute  of  the  requisite  means  of  ascertaining  it.(9)  Both 
the  Greeks  and  the  Latins  were  governed  entirely  by  the  authority  of  the 
fathers ;  and  compiled  from  their  writings,  without  discrimination  or  care, 
whatever  seemed  to  throw  light  on  the  inspired  volumes.  The  reader  may 
inspect  among  the  Greeks,. Eu^j^ua  Z^o^tt^' exposition  of  the  Psalms» 
the  Gospels,  and  the  Epistles ;  though  he  offers»some  remarks  of  his  own, 
which  are  not  contemptible ;  and  among  the  Latins,  the  labours  of  JPeter 
Lombard,  Gilbert  Porretanus,  and  Abelardy  on  the  Psahns  of  David  and  on 
the  Epistles  of  Paul.  Nor  is  higher  commendation  due  to  the  best  Latin 
expositors  of  nearly  the  whole  Bible  in  this  century ;  such  as  Gislebert  [or 
Gilbert]  bishop  of  Londqn,  called  the  Unhersal  on  account  of  the  extent 
of  his  Erudition  ;(10)  and  Hervemt,  a  very  laborious  Benedictine  monk.(Il) 

(7)  Jo,  Moriiif  de  Administratione  sacra-  and  the  abbot  of  Clairvaux  was  directed  to 
menti  poenitentiajB,  lib.  z.,  cap.  zx.,  zii.^  investiffate  Uie  matter,  and  to  bring  the  monk 
jtzii.,  p.  768,  6lc.  Rich.  Simon,  Biblioth.  to  punishment.  The  French  Benedictinet« 
Critique,  torn,  iii.,  cap.  zzziii.,  p.  871.  Jo,  in  their  Histoise  Littaraiie  deJa  France,  torn. 
Mahilon,  Preface  to  the  6th  Centaiy  of  his  iz.,  can  find  amons  the  vast  multitude  of 
Acta  Sancior.  ord.  fiened.,  p.  Izzi.,  &c.  I  cleigymeii  who  male  pilgrioMges  to  Palcs- 
designedly  refer  to  none  of  the  J^otestaot  tine,  onlv  thru  persons  who  in  that  way  ac« 
writers.  quired  a  knowleoge  of  the  Arabic  and  Greek ; 

(8)  lAnd.  Ant,  Muratoriy  Antiq.  Ital.  me-  namdy  William  of  Tyre,  one  PkUip,  and 
dii  i&vi,  torn,  v.,  p.  761,  dec.  Franc,  Pagi^  the  Englishman  Amard,  See  SemUr*B 
Breviar.  Romanor.  P'ontif.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  60.  Hist.  E^les.  Selects  Ci^.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  161. 
Theod.  jRiftnar/,  Vita  Urbani  IL,  in  his  0pp.  —Schl.} 

posthum.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  331.  (10)  Concerning  him,  see  Gtul.  U  Bqeufj 

(9)  [One  considerable  cause  of  this  in-  Memoiies  concemant  PHistoiie  d'Auxerre, 
competence  was,  that  the  monks  among  tome  ii.,  p.  486.  [He  wrote  notes  on  all  the 
whom  nearly  all  the  leaming  of  the  age  wss  Old  and  New  Testam«ipts»  and  likewise  com- 
to  be  found,  held  it  to  be  unlawful  to  learn  mentaries  on  certain  \>ooks,  none  of  which 
Hebrew  from  Jewish  teachers.    A  certain  were  ever  published. — SchL"} 

monk  (as  we  learn  from  the  statutes  of  the        (11)  An  ample  accouU  of  him  is  giTsn  by 

Cistercians,  A.D.   1198,  no.  24  in  Edm.  <?a&r.Iiron,  Singularity  Historiaues  et  lit 

Martene^s  Thesaur.  nov.  anecdot.,  tom.  iY.,  texaires,  tom.  iii.,  p.  29,  dtc.    AdaMabiUon^ 

p.  1292),  had  learned  Hebrew  from  a  Jew ;  Aimales  Benedict.,  torn.  Ti.,  p.  477,  719. 
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Somewhat  superior  to  the  reat  of  the  Latins,  was  Rupert  of  Duytz,  who 
expounded  various  books  of  the  scriptures ;  and  with  him  may  be  coupled 
Anseha  of  Laon,  who  composed  or  rather  compiled  a  Glossa  as  it  was  call, 
ed,  on  the  sacred  books.  Those  who  chose  not  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the 
ancients  and  ventured  to  try  the  powers  of  their  own  genius,  disregarding 
simplicity,  searched  afler  mysteries  of  every  sort  on  the  sacred  pages.  And 
in  this  species  of  interpretation,  none  excelled  more  than  the  mystic  doctors, 
as  th^  are  called ;  for  they  explained  the  whole  Bible,  in  conformity  with 
the  visions  of  their  own  minds  and  the  ideal  systems  of  their  own  forma- 
tion. Moreover,  those  interpreters  who  made  dialectics  and  philosophy 
their  study,  pursued  the  same  course  in  the  exposition  of  the  scriptures. 
This  mode  of  interpretation  may  be  seen  distinctly,  in  ffugo  of  St.  Victor's 
AUegoricat  explanations  of  both  Testaments^  in  Richard  of  St.  Victor's  Mys- 
Heal  Arkf  in  William  of  Nogent's  Mystical  commentaries  on  Obadiah^  Ho- 
sea^  and  Amos  ;(12^  and  in  some  others. 

§  6.  The  most  distinguished  teachers  of  theology  resided  at  Paris :  and 
of  course,  students  in  theology  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  resorted  to  Paris 
in  order  to  attend  the  lectures  of  theologians  who  there  taught.  The  pro- 
fessors of  theology  in  France  were  divided  into  several  sects.  One  sect 
was,  that  of  the  andenl  theologists^  who  supported  their  religious  tenets 
simply  by  the  declarations  of  holy  scripture,  and  by  the  opinions  of  the 
facers  and  the  decisions  of  councils ;  and  very  rarely  introduced  any  thing 
of  human  reasoning.  Such  in  this  century  were  St,  Bernard^  Peter  the 
Chanter,  GuaUer  of  St.  Victor,  and  others ;  who  strenuously  contended 
against  the  philosophic  theologians.  Another  sect  not  totally  distinct  from 
this,  was  that  which  afterwards  bore  the  name  of  the  Positive  and  the  Sen- 
tentiani ;  for  these,  following  the  example  of  Ansdm  of  Canterbury,  Lan^ 
fnmc^  Hildehertf  and  others  of  the  preceding  century,  supported  religious 
doctrines  principally  by  citations  from  scripture  and  the  writings  of  the 
fathers,  but  had  recourse. to  reason  and  philosophy,  in  particular  for  solving 
difficulties  and  refiiting  objections,  in  which  some  of  them  were  more  mod- 
erate aad  cautious,  and  others  less  so.  The  first  in  this  century  who  thus 
explained  the  principles  of  religion  systematically,  is  said  to  be  Hugo  of 
St.  Victor ;  who  was  succeeded  by  many  others.  But  the  first  rank  in 
this  species  of  labour,  belongs  to  Peter  Lombard^  or  Peter  the  Italian  of 
Lombardy,  an  archbishop  of  Paris ;  whose /our  Books  of  SentenceSf  on  their 
appearance  in  the  year  1162,(18)  at  once  acquired  such  authority,  that  all 
the  doctoffs  began  to  expound  them.  And  some  teU  us  that  all  the  doctors 
of  much  note,  except  Henry  of  Ghent  and  a  few  others,  commented  upon 
this  Master  of  the  Sentences,  as  Lombard  was  called  on  account  of  this 
work.(14) 

§  7.  These  SententiarU  as  they  were  called,  though  not  without  faults, 
nor  entirely  free  from  vain  and  futile  speculations,  yet  resorted  to  dialectical 
subtleties  with  moderation,  and  did  not  force  the  doctrines  of  revelation  to 
yield  submission  to  human  sagacity.  But  contemporary  with  them  arose 
another  and  more  daring  sect  of  theologians,  who  had  no  hesitation  to  ap. 

(13)  His  Prologae  on  Obadiab,  was  pub-  <14)  A  host  of  these  inteipKeters  are  ez- 

lisbed  by  MahUoHf  Ajmales  Benedict,  torn,  hibited  hj  Ant.  Pogtemn,  Bibliotb.  Selects, 

▼i.,  p.  637,  6lc.  torn,  i.,  bb.  iii.,  cap.  ziv.,  p.  242. — [For  a 

(13)  Erpold  lAndmhrcg^a  Sci^ptOTes  re-  notice  of  Peter  Lombard  and  bis  Books  of 

lom  septentrion.,  p.  25.  the  SetUenoeSf  see  note  (65),  p.  244. — Tr.} 
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[y  the  terms  and  the  distinctions  of  the  dialecticians  to  the  truths  taught 
)y  revelation,  and  to  investigate  the  nature  and  relations  of  .those  truths  by 
the  principles  of  logic.  The  author  of  this  mode  of  treating  theology,  which 
was  afterwards  called  the  scholastic^  because  it  prevailed  in  nearly  all  the 
schools,  was  Peter  Abelardy  a  man  of  great  acuteness,  who  was  first  a  canon, 
and  a  celebrated  teacher  as  well  of  philosophy  as  of  theology,  and  after, 
wards  a  monk  and  abbot  of  Ruys.(15)  Eager  for  the  applause  which  he 
had  obtained,  others  without  number  in  France,  in  England,  and  in  Italy, 
pursued  the  same  course.  In  this  way  the  peaceful  religion  of  Jesus  waa 
soon  converted  into  the  science  of  wrangling.  For  these  men  did  not  ex- 
plain any  thing,  but  by  multiplying  divisions  and  distinctions  obscured  and 
perplexed  the  plainest  truths ;  wearied  both  themselves  and  others,  with 
useless  and  abstruse  speculations ;  so  argued  on  both  sides  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions,  as  to  leave  them  undecided ;  and,  as  there  were  many 
things  in  religion  which  were  inadequately  expressed  in  the  phraseology 
ofdialectics,  they  gave  occasion  for  idle  and  vainglorious  disputants  to  in- 
vent  new  terms,  and  to  perplex  then^selves  and  others  with  enigmatical 
trifle8.(16) 

§  8.  From  this  time  therefore  the  teachers  of  theology  began  to  be  di- 
vided  into  two  classes,  the  biblical  who  were  called  veieres  [the  andentjf 
and  also  Dogmatici  ac  Positivi  ;  and  the  scholastic  who  were  called  the 
SenterUiarii,  and  also  novi  [the  neto].  The  former  interpreted  the  sacred 
volume — ^though  for  the  most  part  miserably,  in  their  schools ;  and  con- 
firmed them  by  the  testimonies  of  scripture  and  tradition^  without  calling  rea- 
son  and  philosophy  to  their  aid.  The  latter  did  nothing  but  explain  the 
Master  of  the  Sentences  or  Lombard ;  and  they  brought  aU  the  doctrines  of 
faith  as  well  as  the  principles  and  precepts  of  practical  religion,  under  the 
dominion  of  philosophy,  and  involved  them  in  endless  perplexities. (17) 
And  as  these  philosophical  or  scholastic  theologians  were  deemed  superior 
to  the  others  in  acumen  and  ingenuity,  young  men  admired  them  and  lis- 
tened to  them  with  the  greatest  attention ;  whereas  the  UbKcaJ  doctors,  or 
those  of  the  sacred  page  as  they  were  called,  had  very  few  and  sometimes 
no  pupils.(18)  This  state  of  things  prevailed  generally  in  the  schools  of 
Europe,  down  to  the  times  of  LuUter. 

(16)  This  if  acknowledged  by  Ahdard  tuies  on  the  sentences,  has  the  best  hoar  for 

himself;  Epist.  i.,  c.  ix.,  0pp.,  p.  20.    See  reading,  according  to  fais  choice ;  he  has  also 

also  Jo.  Launoi,  de  scholis  Caroli  Magni,  an  associate,  and  a  chamber  among  the  reli- 

cap.  liz.,  0pp.,  torn,  iv.,  pt.  i.,  p.  67.  gious ;  but  he  who  lectures  on  the  Biole  wants 

(16)  See  Ceu.  Egaase  de  Bouiay^  Historia  these,  and  bees  for  an  hour  to  read,  auch  as 
Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  ii., p.  201,  dec.,  p. 683, 6lc,  shall  please  the  lecturer  on  the  Sentences^ 
AtU,  Woodf  Antiquit.  Ozonienses,  torn,  i.,  p.  Also  the  man  who  lectures  on  the  Sentences, 
68.  Jo.  Launoi,  de  varia  Aristotelis  fortuna  disputes  erery  where,  and  is  accounted  a 
in  Acad.  Paris.,  cap.  iii.,  p.  187,  dec.,  ed.  Master ;  but  the  other  who  lectures  on  the 
Elswich,  Vitemb.,  1720,  8yo.  text,  can  not  dispute,  as  was  exemplified 

(17)  See  Boulay^  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  this  year  at  Bologna,  and  in  many  other 
torn,  iii.,  p.  657,  Ac.  places ;   which  is  absurd.    It  is  therefore 

(18)  Roger  Bacons  in  his  larger  work  ad-  manifest,  that  the  text  is  subordinate  in  this 
dressed  to  the  Roman  pontiff  Clement  IV.  faculty  (theology)  to  the  one  dominant  Sum- 
(published  from  the  manuscript,  by  Sanu  ma.'* — These  words  clearly  show  what  esti- 
Jebbf  Lond.,  1733,  fol.),  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  28,  mation  was  then  put  unon  the  sacred  volume, 
says :  "  The  Bachelor  who  lectures  on  the  and  what  authority  philosophical  theology  en- 
text  (of  Scripture)  gives  place  to  the  leciu-  joyed.  More  remarks  follow,  in  Baeon^  weU 
xer  on  the  Sentences,  who  is  every  where  pre-  worth  readipg.  He  tived  in  the  tfurteenth 
hmd  and  honoored  fay  all.    For  he  who  lec-  centozy. 
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§  9.  But  before  these  dialectical  and  metaphysical  doctors  could  obtain 
«uch  an  ascendency  in  the  schools,  they  had  to  pass  through  many  pejrils, 
<2ontests,  and  disasters.  For  they  were  opposed  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
4mcient  divineg ;  and  on  the  other  by  the  Mystics,  who  supposed  true  wisdom 
is  to  be  acquired  not  by  reasoning  hurt  by  silence  and  contemplation,  and 
to  be  drawn  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul.  The  old  contest  there- 
fore  between  faith  and  reason,  which  had  long  been  dormant  among  the 
Latins,  was  now  revived,  and  produced  great  commotions  every  where. 
Of  the  patrons  of  the  old  theology,  those  who  most  violently  assailed  the 
^^eholastics,  were  Gviheri  of  Nogent,(19)  Feter  Cellensis,(20)  Peter  Cantor 
or  the  preeentor,  of  Paris,(2I)  and  others;  but  especially  GuaJter  o^  St. 
Victor,  in  his  four  books  against  the  four  labyrinths  of  France  and  the  new 
heretics.(22)  Of  the  Mystics,  Joachim  abbot  of  Flora,(23)  Richard  of  St. 
Victor  and  others,  inveighed  against  them ;  and  especially  against  Lombard, 
notwithstanding  he  was  much  more  moderate  than  the  true  and  proper 
Schokutics.  The  contention  and  discord  were  so  great,  that  the  sovereign 
pontiff  Alexander  III.,  in  a  very  numerous  and  solemn  convention  A.D. 
1164,  condemned  this  immoderate  licentiousness  of  disputing  on  sacred 
subjects  ;(24)  and  in  the  year  1179,  he  censured  and  disapproved  of  some 
things  in  the  writings  even  of  Lombard.  (25) 

§  10.  But  there  was  no  more  potent  adversary  of  the  dialectic  theolo- 
^ans  in  this  century,  than  St.  Bernard ;  whose  zeal  was  immense,  and  his 
influence  equal  tp  his  zeal.  He  therefore  contended  against  them,  not  only 
with  words  but  with  deeds,  with  ecclesiastical  councils  and  positive  enact- 
ments. Bitter  experience  of  this  was  felt  by  Peter  Abelard,  at  that  time 
the  chief  of  the  dialectic  party,  and  certainly  a  man  of  far  more  learning 
and  acuteneas  than  St.  Bernard,  though  much  inferior  to  him  in  influence. 
Bernard  prosecuted  him  before  the  council  of  Soissons  in  1121,  and  before 
that  of  Sens  in  1140,  accused  him  of  many  and  very  great  errors,  and  at 
last  procured  his  condemnation.^(26)  Abelard  was  said  to  have  greatly 
corrupted  the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  to  have  attacked 
the  majesty  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  have  spoken  dishonourably  of  the  offices 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  him,  to  have  denied  the 
doctrine  of  divine  grace ;  in  short,  to  have  nearly  subverted  all  religion. 
On  some  points,  undoubtedly,  Abelard  expressed  himself  unsuitably  and 
improperly ;  and  his  subtilty  was  not  always  without  fault :  but  it  is  also 
manifest  that  iS^.  Bernard,  wholly  ignorant  of  philosophy  and  distinguished 

(19)  Tropoloffiae  in  Oseam ;  opp.,  p.  203.  fourth  Lateran  council,  A.D.  1215.   See  the 

(30)  OposcuU;  p.  377,  896,  ed.  Bene-  Histoiie  de  I'Abb^  Joachim,  sumomin^  le 

diet.  Prophete;  Paris,  1745,  2  vols.  12mo,  and 

(21)  In  hU  Verhum  Abbreviatum,  aive  Fabridus^  Hiatoha  mediae  et  infim.  Lat., 
Summa ;  published  at  Mons,  1639,  4to,  by  lib.  ix.,  p.  107. — Schl.'^ 

Geo.  GaU^ffin;  cap.  iii.,  p.  6,  7.  (24)  Ant.  Pagi,  Critica  in  Baronium, 

(22)  By  the  four  Labyrinths  of  France,  torn,  iy.,  ad  ann.  1164,  No.  xxi.,  p.  615. 
he  intends  Abelard,    Gilbert   Porretanus,        (25)  Mait.  Parity  Historia  major,  p.  115. 
Lombard,  and  Peter  of  Poictiers,  who  were  Boulay^  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  ii.,  p. 
the  principal  dialectic  theologians  of  this  402. 

century.    See  respecting  this  work,  which  (26)  See  Peter  BayU,  Dictionnaire,  art. 

was  never  published,  Boulay's  Hist.  Acad.  Abelard^  p.  18.    Jac.  Gervaiay  Vie  d'Abe- 

Paris.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  619-659.  lard  et  de  Heloise.    Jo.  Mabillon^  Annates 

(23)  [Among  his  writings,  is  a  book  Benedict.,  torn,  vi.,  p.  63,  84,  324,  395. 
•gainst  Lombara  de  unitate  seu  essentia  Edm.  Martenty  Thesaurus  Anecdotox.,  torn. 
SS.  Trinitatis,  which  was  condenmed  in  the  ▼.,  p.  1139  :  and  nomerous  others. 

Vol.  II.— K  » 
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rather  for  genius  than  for  mtellect,  did  not  understand  some  of  Ahelard^m 
propositions,  and  others  of  them  he  designedly  perverted.  For  this  good 
man  used  no  moderation,  either  in  praising  or  in  censuring.  (27) 

§  1 1.  Nearly  the  same  fete  attended  Gilbert  Porretanus,  >vho  after  teach- 
ing philosophy  and  theology  with  much  reputation  at  Paris  and  elsewhere, 
was  made  bishop  of  Poictiers.  For  his  two  archdeacons  Arnold  and  Calo^ 
who  had  been  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  ancient  theologians,  having  heard 
him  speak  too  metaphysically  respectmg  the  divine  nature,  accused  him  of 
blasphemy  before  Eugene  III.  the  pontiff,  then  in  France ;  and  to  be  more 
sure  of  success,  they  engaged  St.  Bernard  on  their  side.  Bernard,  as  was 
usual  with  him,  prosecuted  this  business  before  the  pontiff,  with  the  great- 
est  vehemence,  first  in  the  council  of  Paris  A.D.  1147,  and  then  in  that  of 
Rheims  the  following  year.  In  the  latter  council  Gilbert,  in  order  to  end 
the  contest,  submitted  his  opinions  to  the  judgment  of  the  council  and  the 
pope.  AU  the  errors  charged  upon  Gilbert,  indicate  too  great  fondness  for 
nice  distinctions,  and  a  disposition  to  bring  the  doctrines  and  truths  of  rev- 
elation under  the  empire  of  dialectics.  For  he  maintained  a  nice  distinc- 
tion between  the  divine  essence  and  Grod,  and  also  between  the  properties- 
of  the  divine  persons  and  the  persons  themselves,  not  indeed  as  real,  but  only 
in  ihaughi  {statu  rationis),  as  metaphysicians  say :  and  relying  on  these  dis* 
tinctions,  he  denied  that  the  divine  nature  became  incarnate.  To  these  he 
added  other  opinions  derived  from  the  same  source,  which  were  rather  fan- 
ciful  and  useless  than  pernicious  and  false ;  but  which  the  good  Bernard 
who  was  unaccustomed  to  such  speculations,  could  not  comprehend. (28) 

§  12.  The  state  of  moral  or  practical  theology,  must  be  apparent  from 
what  has  been  stated.  Among  the  Greeks,  FhiJip  the  Solitary  has  left  us 
a  tolerably  neat  tract  entitled  Dioptra,  in  which  he  makes  the  soul  to  hold 
a  dialogue  with  the  body,  and  advances  various  thoughts  calculated  to  pro- 
mote piety.  The  other  Greeks  are  not  worth  naming.  The  Latin  divines 
who  treated  of  the  duties  of  the  Christian  life,  were  of  two  classes,  the  one 
Scholastics,  the  other  Mystics.  The  former  treated  of  the  virtues  as  they 
did  of  the  articles  of  faith,  that  is,  in  a  dry  and  metaphysical  manner ;  and 
they  gfencrally  combined  moral  theology  with  dogmatic.  The  latter  very 
often  express  themselves  beautifully,  and  in  a  manner  suited  to  move  the 
soul ;  yet  without  method  or  discrimination,  and  not  unfrequently  they  tar- 
nish Christian  gold  with  the  dross  of  Platonism,  Most  of  those  also,  who 
expounded  the  holy  scriptures,  may  be  classed  among  the  moral  writers* 
For  neglecting  the  literal  sense,  they  forcibly  accommodated  the  language 

(87)  See  Joe.  Genms,  Vie  d*AbeIard,  torn,  ii.,  p.  228,  232,  dtc.     MahUJUm,  An- 

tom.  ii.,  p.  162.     Jo.  le  Clare,  Biblioth.  an-  nales  Benedict.,  torn,  vi.,  p.  343,  dx.,  416, 

cienne  et  modeme,  tome  iz.,  p.  352,  dec.  433.    Gallia  Chriatiana  Benedictinor.,  torn. 

Dion.  Pctavtv^,  Dogmata  Theol,  torn,  i.,  ii.,p.  1176.   Jtfotf.  Pam,  Historia  major,  p. 

lib.  ▼.,  c.  6,  p.  217,  dec.,  and  St.  Bernard  56.     Petamut,  DogmaU  Theoloffica,  torn, 

himself,  in  many  parts  of  his  Woriis,  which  i.,  lib. !.,  cap.  viii.    Longuewd^  Histoire  do 

the  index  will  point  oat.    At  last,  after  nu-  TEglise  Gulicane,  torn,  iz.,  p.  147,  dec. 

merous  vexations  and  ^offerings,  of  which  [The  acts  of  the  councils  whicn  condemned 

he  himself  has  left  a  history,  Ahdard  died  the  opinions  of  Gi^ert,  and  which  erince 

a  monk  of  Clngni,  A.D.  1142.     He  was  a  his  great  ingenuoasness,  are  in  HtariwnC* 

great  man,  and  worthy  of  a  better  age  and  Collection,  tom.  vi.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  1297. — Sdd. 

of  better  fortune.     [See  not^  (57),  p.  342,  See  on  this  controversy  and  its  result,  A. 

vAA.  Neonder^  der  heilige  Bemhard  a.  sein  Neander*8  heihge  Benmard  a.  a.  f.,  p.  217, 

Zeitalter,  p.  112.  dec.— TV.]  dec.,  305,  dcc^TV.] 

CM)  See  Boukty,  Hiitoiia  Acad.  Pans.* 
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of  the  sacred  writers  to  the  meulcation  of  internal  holiness  and  the  regula. 
tion  of  the  life.  This  is  manifest  from  GmberCs  Morals  on  Job,  Amos,  and 
the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah ;  as  well  as  from  others. 

§  13,  The  passion  for  wrangling  philosophy  or  dialectics,  which  had 
seized  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  rendered  them  both  pugnacious. 
At  the  same  time,  it  led  men  &r  away  from  the  true  method  of  discussing 
religious  subjects.  For  they  did  not  argue,  for  the  sake  of  elucidating  the 
truth ;  but  to  confound  and  silence  their  adversary  with  subtile  distinctions, 
with  words  without  meaning,  with  the  authority  of  names,  and  even  with 
sarcasms  and  fallacies.  Among  the  Greeks,  EuUiymius  Zigahenus  composed 
a  prolix  work  against  aU  heresies,  which  he  entitled  PanopUa,  But  to  say 
nothing  of  his  vanity  and  extreme  credulity,  nearly  all  his  proofs  are  derived 
(as  was  the  common  fault  of  that  age)  from  the  declarations  of  the  earlier 
writers.  Constantino  Harmenopulus  wrote  a  short  book  on  the  heretical  sects. 
Zonaras  inveighed  against  them  in  verse.  Among  the  Latins,  Honorius 
of  Autun  composed  a  book  on  the  heresies ;  and  Ahelard  attacked  them  all. 
The  miserable  and  persecuted  Jews  were  assailed  by  many  of  the  Latins ; 
by  GilbeH  of  Castillon,(29)  Odo  [of  Cambray],  Peter  Alfansus,  Rupert  of 
Duytz,  Peter  Maurice,  Bichard  of  St.  Victor,  and  Peter  of  Blois ;  the  mer- 
its of  whose  works  can  be  easily  estimated,  by  such  as  consider  the  char- 
acter  of  that  age.  Against  the  Saracens,  JEutkyndus  and  some  others,  ap- 
peared  as  polemics. 

§  14.  The  contests  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  the  subjects  of 
which  have  already  been  mentioned,  were  carried  on  with  great  spirit  on 
both  sides.  On  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  Euthymius^  Nicetas  and  others,  and 
on  the  part  of  the  Latins,  among  others,  Anselm  of  Havelburg,  Hugo  Ethe" 
rUtttuSf  &c.,  contended  with  zeal. (30)  Negotiations  for  a  compromise  were 
repeatedly  entered  upon  both  at  Rome  and  at  Constantinople,  at  the  instance 
especially  of  the  Greek  emperors  of  the  Comnenian  fomily,  who  supposed 
the  friendship  of  the  Latins  would  be  very  serviceable  to  the  Greeks  in  the 
almost  desperate  state  of  their  public  afiairs.  But  as  the  Latins  aimed  at 
nothing  short  of  absolute  dominion  over  the  Greeks,  and  as  the  Greek  pa^ 
triarchs  could  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  subject  themselves  entirely  ta 
the  Roman  pontifis  and  to  anathematize  their  ancestors,  these  negotiations 
for  peace  had  the  efiect  rather  to  irritate  the  feelings  and  increase  the  hos--. 
tility  of  the  parties,  than  to  produce  a  reconciliation. 

§  15.  The  minor  contests  need  not  detain  us  long.  The  Greeks,  by  na.. 
ture  prone  to  contend  and  dispute,  were  almost  never  free  from  religious 
controversies.  In  this  century,  especially  under  Manuel  Camnenus  who 
was  a  learned  and  over-inquisitive  emperor,  some  contests  on  religious  sub- 
jects  were  excited  by  the  emperor  himself;  and  they  produced  more  ex. 
citement  among  the  oppressed  people,  than  was  consistent  with  the  welfare 
of  the  state.  In  the  first  place,  a  long  dispute  arose  under  this  emperor, 
in  what  sense  it  might  be  said  that  the  mcamate  Chd  toasj  ai  the  same  Ornef 
the  offerer  and  the  sacrifice.  After  a  protracted  discussion,  during  which 
the  emperor  had  maintained  an  opinion  at  variance  with  the  prevalent  be« 
lief,  the  ernperor  at  length  yielded  and  came  over  to  the  generally  received 
opinion.     The  consequence  was,  that  many  persons  of  lugh  respectability 

(29)  [Or  GNZfter^sorDamed  Crispin,  a  monk  Benskme  eceleei»  Orientalis  at  Occidenl.^ 
of  Bee.     Sea  note  (71),  p.  246.— TV.]  lib.  ii.,  cap.  zi.,  dee.,  p.  644,  6te. 

(30)  Sea  Leo  AlUuiuSf  de  peipetua  con- 
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who  had  disagreed  with  the  church,  were  deprived  of  their  office8.(dl) 
What  opinion  was  maintained  by  the  emperor,  and  what  was  held  by  the 
church  on  this  subject,  we  are  nowhere  distinctly  informed.  But  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  emperor,  and  some  other  learned  men,  disagreed  with  the  mass 
of  the  Greeks,  in  respect  to  the  Lord's  supper,  and  the  ohlatUm  or  sacrifice 
of  Christ  in  that  ordinance. 

§  16.  Some  years  afterwards,  a  more  violent  dispute  respecting  the  im. 
port  of  Christ's  words  John  xiv.,  28.,  My  Father  is  greater  than  J,  rent 
Greece  into  factions.  As  various  explanations  of  this  passage  had  long  ex- 
isted,  and  some  new  ones  were  advanced  about  this  time,  the  emperor,  who 
from  an  indifferent  prince  made  but  a  poor  theologian,  added  his  explana- 
tion  to  the  number ;  and  summoning  a  council,  he  wished  to  obtrude  it  upon 
all,  as  being  the  only  true  interpretation.  He  decided,  that  these  words  of 
Christ  refer  to  the  created  and  passible  flesh  of  Christ  (nard  rfjv  kv  dvry 
KTiOT^v  KoX  na^ijTTlv  adpica).  And  this  decision  engraved  on  tables  of 
stone,  he  set  up  in  the  great  churchy  and  made  it  a  capital  offence  for  an; 
one  to  teach  otherwise. (32)  But  the  authority  of  this  decree  expired  wii' 
the  emperor;  and  Andronicus  afterwards  strictly  prohibited  all  curious 
discussions  on  religion  and  on  this  subject  in  particular.(38) 

§  17.  Near  the  close  of  his  life,  the  same  emperor  excited  another  con* 
troversy,  respecting  the  God  of  Mohammed.     The  catechetical  books  of 
the  Greeks  anathematized  the  dX6a<pvpov  {spherical  or  globular  shaped)  and 
solid  God  of  Mohammed.    For  thus  the  Greeks  had  translated  the  Arabic 
word  Elsemed ;  which  is  used  in  the  Koran^  applied  to  God ;  and  which 
has  indeed  this  signification,  though  it  also  signifies  e(erfta/.(34)    This  ex. 
ecration  the  emperor  ordered  to  be  stricken  out  of  those  books,  as  being 
.  very  offensive  to  the  Mohammedans  converted  to  Christianity.     The  theo- 
logians resisted  his  order,  alleging  that  it  was  not  (rod  in  general,  but  the 
«error  of  Mohammed  respectmg  God,  that  was  anathematized ;  and  that  Mo. 
Jiiommed  affirmed,  God  is  not  begotten^  nor  doth  he  beget.    After  very  tedious 
altercations  and  various  attempts  to  settle  the  dispute,  the  bishops  in  a  coun- 
•cil  consented,  that  in  the  instruction  of  youth  the  anathema  should  no  longer 
he  levelled  at  the  Grod  of  Mohammed^  but  at  Mohammed  himsellT,  his  religion, 
and  all  his  followers.(35) 

§  18.  Among  the  Latins,  different  opmions  were  maintained,  and  not 
merely  in  the  schools,  but  also  in  books,  respecting  the  Lord's  supper.  For 
though  all  seemed  disposed  to  shun  connexion  with  ^erey^armf,  yet  many 
were  not  very  far  from  him  in  sentiment ;  among  whom  may  be  named 
Rupert  of  Duytz,  and  others  ;(36)  inasmuch  as  the  great  Berengarian  con- 
troversy  had  not  yet  plainly  determined  the  mode  of  Christ's  presence. 

(31)  NicttM  Chomatety  Annales, lib.  vii.,  by  Sale^  is  thif :  <'Say,  Ood  is  one  Goo; 

4  v.,  p.  112,  ed.  Venice.  the  etemai  Ood  :  he  begetteth  not,  neither 

(82)  Nicetas  Chamates,  Annalet,  lib.  vii.,  is  be  begotten :  end  there  is  not  anv  one  like 

4  vi.,  p.  113.  vnto  him."    It  is  probable,  that  ^e  Greek 

(38)  Nieetoi,  in  Andronico,  lib.  ii.,  i  v.,  translator  peryerted  the  meaning  of  Mokamr 

p.  175.  mei,  in  order  to  render  him  ridiculoiis.— 

(34)  Hadr.  Reland,  de  religione  Moham-  TV.] 
medica,  lib.  ii.,  ^  iii.,  p.  142.— [This  word        (85)  NiceUt  CkoniateMt  Aimales,  hb.  m, 

eUemti,  occurs  in  the  Koran,  Sur.  cxii.,  p.  118-116. 

where  all  modem  translators  as  well  as  the        (36)  Boulayy  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  torn. 

Mohammedan  expositors,  understand  it  to  ii.,  p.  80,  dec. 
mean  €tenud.    llw  ptsaage,  as  tranalatad 
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This  name  Superi  waa  involved  likewiae  in  other  controyenies,  and  espe^ 
daily -wiHiAiuelm  of  Laan  and  WilUam  of  Champeain,  and  with  their  dis. 
dples  after  their  death,  respecting  the  wUl  and  ommpaience  of  God.  The 
question  was,  whether  God  vrillSf  and  himself  ^ecte»  whatever  takes  place ; 
or  whether  he  only  pemdU  certain  things  which  he  would  not  have  to  he. 
Rupert  maintained  the  latter ;  his  (^posers,  the  former.  He  was  also  cen- 
sured for  teaching,  among  other  erroneous  things,  that  ihe  angels  were  ere* 
aUdfrom  darkness;  and  that  Christ  at  the  last  supper,  did  not  present  his 
hodif  to  Judas.{S7) 

^19.  Besides  these  and  other  private  contests,  there  was  a  public  con- 
troversy,  about  the  year  1140,  respecting  what  is  called  the  immaculaie  can* 
ceptian  of  the  Virgin  Mary,{S6)  At  this  time,  some  French  congregations 
began  to  observe  the  festal  day  consecrated  to  this  conception ;  the  English 
bad  observed  it  for  some  time  previous,  being  led  to  it,  as  is  reported,  by 
Ansebn  of  Canterbury.  Of  the  more  distinguished  churches,  that  of  Lyons 
was  the  first  or  among  the  first,  to  observe  this  festival.  SU  Bernard  be- 
ing informed  of  the  matter,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  canons  of  Lifons  on 
the  subject,  in  which  he  severely  censured  their  conduct,  and  opposed  the 
idea  of  such  a  conception.  This  brought  on  the  controversy ;  some  stand- 
ing forth  in  defence  of  the  Lyonnois  and  the  festival,  and  others  supporting 
the  opinion  of  St.  ^emard.(39)  In  this  century  however,  though  the  feel- 
ings of  the  parties  grew  warm,  there  was  some  moderation  in  the  discus- 
sion. But  after  the  Dominicans  had  fixed  themselves  in  the  university  of 
Paris,  the  controversy  was  carried  on  with  far  more  violence ;  the  Domin- 
icans defending  the  opinion  of  SU  Bernard^  and  the  university  approving 
the  practice  of  the  church  of  Lyons. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

mSTOBt  OF  BITES  AND  CEBEMONIBS. 

$  1.  lUtet  of  the  Greetu.— 4  2.  Bites  of  the  LaUnc 

§  1.  That  both  the  public  and  the  private  worship  of  God  among  the 
Greeks,  through  the  influence  of  superstition,  was  enriched  with  various 
additional  minute  rites,  is  well  attested.  And  the  same  passion  infected 
all  the  Christian  communities  of  the  East.  Every  distinguished  individual 
among  the  partriarchs  of  the  Greeks,  the  Nestorians,  or  the  Jacobites,  would 
immortalize  himself  by  some  change  or  amplification  of  the  forms  of  wor- 
ship.    For  from  various  causes,  the  spirit  of  true  religion  and  piety  being 

(37)  See  Mengoz^  Epistola ;  published  by  with  the  same  jurity  that  is  attributed  to 

Martene,  Thesaur.  AnecdotOr.,  torn,  i.,  p.  ChrisVs  conception  in  her  womb." — Mad.'} 

290.     Jo,    MahiUon,   Annales    Benedict.,  (39)  See  St.  Bernard's  Epistle  clxziv., 

[torn.  T.,  p.  623,  dec.],  torn,  ti.,  p.  20,  42,  torn,  i.,  p.  170,  dec.    Bculay,  Historia  Acad. 

168,  261,  dec.  Paris.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  135.    MabilUm,  Annales 

(88)  [^*  The  defenders  of  the  immaetdate  Benedict.,  torn,  -n.,  p.  327.    Dom.  Cotonioy 

eanceptitm  maintained,  that  the  Virgin  Mary  Histoire  Litteraire  de  laville  de  Lyon,  tome 

was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  her  mother,  ii.,  p.  233,  dec 
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nearly  extinct,  their  whole  attention  was  directed  to  its  external  signs.  One 
therefore  ordered  the  prayers  to  be  recited  in  a  new  manner ;  another  chan* 
ged  the  mode  of  singing ;  another  ordained  some  new  honours  to  be  paid  to 
Sie  relics  and  the  images  of  the  saints ;  and  another  endeavoured  to  improve 
the  dress  and  the  manners  of  the  priests. 

§  2.  What  rites  prevailed  among  the  Latins  in  this  century,  and  how 
they  were  interpreted,  may  be  learned. from  Rupert  of  Duytz,  de  divinis  of- 
ficiis  Libri  xii.  The  plan  of  this  work  does  not  admit  of  a  detailed  account 
of  the  additions  to  the  public  ceremonials.(l)  We  therefore  only  remark, 
tiiat  the  veneration  for  the  Virgin  Mary  which  had  before  been  excessive, 
was  not  a  little  increased,  after  it  began  to  be  extensively  inculcated  that 
she  was  conceived  immaculately.  For  notwithstanding  Bernard  and  oth- 
ers opposed  this  doctrine,  as  has  been  stated,  yet  the  judgment  of  the  igno- 
rant and  superstitious  multitude  was  much  more  effective  than  the  decisions 
of  the  better  informed :  and  about  the  year  1138,  a  solemn  festival  was  in- 
stituted in  honour  of  this  conception ;  though  neither  the  author  nor  the 
place  of  this  new  solemnity,  is  sufficiently  known.(2) 


(1)  [We  may  add  a  few  things,  to  render 
the  account  more  full.  The  decoration  of 
churches  with  pictures  and  precious  objects, 
was  carried  farther  and  farther.  Even  the 
floors  were  painted  and  adorned  with  saints 
and  anffels.-*New  churches  were  consecra- 
ted  wiu  sprinkling,  inscriptions,  anointing. 


lighting  up  candles,  and  with  a  blessing ; 
perhaps  also  with  singing.  The  decayed 
altars  that  were  repaired,  must  be  consecra- 


ted anew.  More  than  one  altar  was  now 
to  be  found  in  the  same  church ;  for  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  high  altar.  Altars  were 
ornamented  with  gold,  silver,  precious  stones, 
and  costly  pictures.  Before  the  saints  and 
imafes  in  the  churches,  expensive  lamps  and 
candles  were  kept  burning,  which  were  to 
be  put  out  only  during  three  days  preceding 
Easter.  Baptism  was  no  longer  adminis- 
tered as  formerly,  only  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  but  as  often  as  there  were  subjects 
presented.  The  holy  supper  was  still  given 
in  both  the  elements.  cUmerU  III.  chain- 
ed that  none  but  unleavened  bread  should 
be  used ;  and  that  the  wine  should  be  mixed 


with  water.  The  bad  custom  of  immerung 
the  bread  in  the  cup  and  then  distributing 
it,  still  continued.  The  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation  was  very  generally  received  in 
the  Latin  churches ;  and  the  adoration  of 
the  host,  was  a  natural  consequence.— Fen 
EtTtertL  We  are  informed  by  AlherU^  (in 
his  Chronicon,  ad  ann.  1200),  that  the  Cis- 
tercian abbot  Guido,  whom  the  pope  had 
created  a  cardinal  and  despatched  as  his  le- 
^te  to  €k>lofl;ne,  first  introduced  the  prac- 
tice, at  the  elevation  of  the  host  in  the  mass 
on  a  signal  given  by  a  bell,  for  th6  people 
to  prostrato  themselves,  and  remain  m  toat 
posture  until  the  benediction  on  the  cup ; 
and  that  these  bells  attended  the  cleivy  in  tna 
administration  of  the  sacrament  to  the  sick, 
to  give  the  signal  for  prostration.  This  new 
rite  was  also  confirmed  by  a  miracle ;  for  a 
soldier  prostrated  himself  in  the  mud,  to 
honour  the  sacrament  as  it  passed  along,  and 
his  clothes  were  not  soiled. — Sehl.'\ 

(2)  Mdbillony  Annales  Benedict.,  torn,  tl, 
p.  8S7,  413.  Gallia  Christiana,  torn,  i.,  p. 
1198. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

mSTORT  OF  HBESSIES. 

4  1.  Fanatics  among  the  Greeks.—^  3.  The  Bogomilea. — ^  8.  Sectariane  among  the 
Latins,  and  the  ca\ise  of  them.— ^  4.  The  Cathari.— ^  6.  Two  Sects  of  them.— 4  6. 
Their  Ornnization.— 4  7.  The  Petrobnisians.— 4  8.  The  Henricians.— 4  9.  The  Im- 
piety of  Tanquelin. — 4  10.  Disturbance  of  Arnold  of  Brescia. — 4  H-  The  Waldenses, 
•and  their  History.-^  12.  Their  Doctrine  and  Opinions. — 4  13.  Constitution  of  their 
•Choiches.— 4  14.  Minor  Sects.  The  Pasigini.— 4  16.  The  Capiitiati.--^  16.  Eon, 
and  his  folly. 

§  1.  The  Greeks  and  the  other  Oriental  Christians  of  this  century,  had 
4iharp  contests  with  various  sorts  of  fanatics ;  who  are  represented  as  be- 
Jieving  in  a  twofold  Trinity,  as  rejecting  matrimony  and  the  eating  of  fksh, 
•as  despising  all  external  worship  of  God  even  baptism  and  the  Lord's  sup. 
per,  and  as  placing  the  soul  of  religion  exclusively  in  prayer,  and  holding 
that  an  evil  demon  dwells  in  the  nature  of  all  men  which  they  must  expel 
by  incessant  prayer.  The  author  of  this  sect  we  are  told,  was  one  Luco- 
j^etrus ;  whose  principal  disciple  T^fcJUciUf  is  said  to  have  put  &lse  in- 
terpretations  upon  many  parts  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  especially  upon 
the  history  of  Christ  as  given  us  by  St.  Matthew.(l)  It  is  certain  that  there 
liad  been  for  a  very  long  time,  among  the  Greeks  and  Syrians  particularly 
among  the  monks,  men  of  this  description,  who  were  not  perverse  but  rather 
l)eside  themselves ;  and  such  still  existed  in  this  century.  But  credit  can- 
siot  be  given  to  all  that  is  reported  of  them.  And  many  reasons  confirm 
the  supposition,  that  among  these  people  there  were  many  reaUy  pious  and 
devoted  Christians,  who  were  offensive  to  the  Greeks  because  they  resisted 
tl)e  outrageous  domination  and  the  vices  of  the  priesthood,  and  derided  the 
monstrous  mass  of  superstition  which  was  sanctioned  by  public  authority. 
The  Greeks  and  the  other  nations  of  the  East,  were  accustomed  to  desig. 
nate  all  persons  of  this  description  by  the  odious  names  of  Messahans  or 
Etuihites  ;  just  as  the  Latins  denominated  all  opposers  of  the  Roman  pour 
tiffs,  Waldenses  or  Albigenses.  But  it  should  be  noted,  that  this  name  was 
Tery  ambiguous  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Orientals ;  being  applied  pro. 
niscuously  to  all, — ^honest  or  dishonest,  wbe  or  delirious, — ^who  disliked 
the  public  ceremonies,  censured  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  maintained  that 
.pie^  was  all  that  is  necessary. 

§  2,  From  this  class  of  persons,  it  is  said  the  Bi^omUes  originated ;  whose 
founder,  one  Basil  a  monk,  when  he  could  not  be  reclaimed,  was  burned 
-alive  at  Constantinople  under  the  emperor  Alexius  C<mmenus.(2)    Wliat 

(1)  See  EuthymuM,  Tiinmphas  de  sects  as  his  followers,  three  days  after  his  death, 

'Massalianoram ;  in  Joe.  ToUh  Insignia  Itin-  were  looking  for  his  resurrection,  the  deyil 

-ens  lulici,  p.  106-126.     [Euihynmu  re-  sppeared  to  them  in  the  form  of  a  toolf. 

iates  much  that  is  fabulooa  in  this  book ;  lydnau  also  applied  all  the  texts  that  speak 

that  the  original  head  of  the  Messalians  was  of  God  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  to 

.named  Peierj  hot  that  he  called  himself  his  spiritual  father  Peter,    As  for  the  old 

Chriet;  that  he  promised  to  appear  again  Messalians,  see  this  work,  toL  i.,  p.  810, 

•after  his  death,  and  thence  obtained  the  dec. — Schl.} 
aiickname  of  Wolfpeterj  Avsoirrrpof.     For        (2)  [The  emperor  deviBed  a  singular  meth- 


defe< 
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has  been  handed  down  to  us  respecting  this  man  and  his  opinions,  notwith 
standing  the  Greeks  have  undoubtedly  mixed  some  &lsehood  with  their 
statements,  will  satisfactorily  show,  that  his  system  was  nearly  allied  U> 
those  of  the  ancient  Gnostics  and  Manichaeans.  For  he  maintained,  that 
the  world  and  human  bodies  were  not  created  by  God,  but  by  an  evil  de- 
mon whom  God  cast  out  of  Heaven ;  and  of  course,  that  our  bodies  are  the 
prisons  of  our  godlike  spirits,  and  must  therefore  be  subdued  by  fasting,  con- 
templation, and  other  exhausting  exercises,  in  order  that  the  soul  may  re-  , 
gain  its  lost  liberty ;  that  marriage  also  should  be  avoided ;  and  the  kin- 
dred tenets,  which  are  well  known  and  have  been  repeatedly  stated.  Hence 
also,  with  the  Gnostics  and  Manichaeans,  he  denied  that  Christ  the  Son 
of  God  had  a  real  body.  He  also  rejected  the  law  of  Moses ;  and  main* 
tained  that  the  human  body,  at  death,  reverts  back  to  the  mass  of  depraved 
matter,  and  has  no  prospect  of  a  resuscitation.  So  many  instances  of  men 
of  this  description,  occur  both  in  ancient  times  and  in  the  history  of  thia 
age,  that  it  is  not  at  all  strange  one  of  them  should  have  raised  up  a  sect 
among  the  Greeks.  The  name  of  this  sect  was  derived  from  the  divine 
mercy,  which  they  are  said  to  have  incessantly  implored.  For  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Mysians  [Moesians,  or  Slavonums  of  Moesia],  Bogondhts  is 
one  who  implores  divine  mercy.  (8) 

Among  the  Latins  far  more  numerous  sects  existed.  For  as  the 
.ects  of  the  public  rel^on  and  the  faults  of  the  clergy  were  continually 
increasing,  as  the  pontifiS  in  general  neglected  the  most  important  duties- 
of  their  office,  and  by  various  measures  particularly  by  their  Indulgences^ 
encouraged  irreligion  among  the  people,  and  as  the  bishops  and  the  other 
clergy  were  more  intent  on  gratifying  dieir  lusts,  than  on  promoting  and 
diffiising  real  piety ;  honest  men  who  had  their  own  and  omers'  salvation 
at  heart,  could  easily  see,  though  not  possessed  of  great  discernment,  that 
the  true  religion  of  the  gospel  was  lost ;  and  they  desired  and  attempted 
its  restoration.  Yet  very  few  of  them  were  competent  to  so  great  an  un- 
dertaking,  as  that  of  reforming  the  prevailing  religion ;  for  most  of  then» 

od  for  detecting  the  opinions  of  this  man,  wu  burned.     This  account  is  given  us  bj 

which  would  do  honour  to  the  Inquisition.  Anna  Comruna,  in  the  passage  refetied  to- 

BasU  had  sent  out,  after  the  example  of  in  the  following  note.— >8dU.] 
Christ,  twelve  of  his  followers  as  his  apos-        (2)  Anna  Comnena,  Alenados  lib.  xv., 

ties,  in  order  to  propagate  his  doctrines,  p.  884,  ed.  Venice.    Jo.  Zonarast  Annaleft, 

One  of  these  named  iMlaiiust  was  airest-  lib.  zviii.,  p.  836.    Jo.  Christ.  Wolf,  Hist, 

ed ;  and  he  acknowledged  that  Batii  was  at  Bogomilorum ;   Witteb.,  1712,  4to.     8am, 

the  head  of  the  sect.     Batil  was  according-  Andreat,  Diss,  de  Bogomilts ;  in  Jo.  VmgVa^ 

ly  searched  out  and  broaght  to  the  emperor ;  Bibliotheca  Historiae  Haeresiologicae,  torn, 

who  received  him  veiy  £ttorinffI^,  admitted  i.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  121,  dec.     Ckr.  Aug,  Heumanmt 

him  to  his  table,  and  called  mm  his  very  Diss,  de  bogomilis.    [They  were  also  called 

dear  father.    Thus  deceived,  Basil  disclosed  PkundaiUSy  from  the  vkunda  or  girdle  which 

to  the  emporor  all  the  mysteries  of  his  sect ;  they  were  accustomea  to  wear.     In  the  Sit- 

and  the  emperor  caused  his  whole  disclosare  vonic  language,  Bog  signifies  GoD,  and  mil- 

to  be  written  down,  by  a  stenographer  who  in  is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  h'kirtooVf  show 

was  concealed  in  the  chamber  for  the  pur-  mercy.     Besides  the  tenets  mentioned  in 

pose.     The  emperor  then  laid  aside  the  cnar-  the  text,  they  rejected  image  worship ;  dis- 

acter  of  a  learner,  and  attempted  to  confute  carded  all  mysteries  in  the  sacraments ;  also 

the  opmions  of  the  enthusiast ;  but  he  de-  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 

fended  himself  vigorously,  and  was  not  to  toj^therwith  Solomon's  writinffs;  sndlike- 

be  terrified  by  menaces  of  death.    Upon  this  wise  the  conclusion  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  as 

the  emperor  commanded  all  Bogomiles  who  being  an  interpolation ;  and  they  sdmitled 

persevered  in  their  opinions,  to  be  burned  no  learned  men  among  tfaem.^SdU.] 
ahve.    Among  these  BatU  was  one,  and 
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wATd  deficient  both  in  talents  and  learning,  and  living  in  those  tunes  of  ig. 
nbrance,  they  did  not  understand  the  Bible.  Hence  they  were  oflen  as  far 
firom  the  religion  of  Christ,  as  taught  in  the  sacred  volume,  as  they  wer& 
from  the  Roman  religion,  which  they  were  so  extravagant  in  censuring  and 
amending* 

§  4.  Among  the  sects  of  this  age,  the  first  place  is  due  to  the  Catharif  a 
sect  which  has  already  been  mentioned.  Proceeding  firom  Bulgaria,  they 
raised  disturbance  in.  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe ;  and  in  all  of  them 
if  apprehended,  they  were  miserably  put  to  death.(4)  The  religion  of  this 
narty,  had  some  affinity  with  that  anciently  professed  by  the  Gnostics  and 
Af  anichaeans ;  and  those  who  held  to  it,  were  generally  called  Manichaeans, 
though  they  differed  on  many  points  from  the  genuine  Manichaeans.  They 
all  agreed  in  the  following  opinions :  they  believed  that  evil  originates  from 
matter ;  that  the  creator  of  this  world  was  a  difiTerent  being  &om  the  su- 
preme  God ;  that  Christ  had  not  a  real  body,  nor  was  he  truly  bom  or  cm. 
cified ;  that  all  human  bodies  are  the  work  of  an  evil  demon,  and  that  they 
perish  without  a  prospect  of  resuscitation :  they  denied,  that  baptism  and 
the  h<^y  supper  are  of  any  use ;  they  enjoined  an  austere  and  rigorous 
mode  of  living,  abstinence  from  flesh,  and  from  ail  animal  substances,  from 
wine,  and  firom  matrimony ;  they  despised  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament^ 
and  reverenced  only  the  New  Testament,  especially  the  four  Grospels ;  and 
to  pass  over  several  things,  they  believed  that  rational  souls,  by  a  lament* 
able  nusfortune  are  enclosed  in  these  bodies,  and  must  be  liberated  from 
them  by  continence,  fasting,  coarse  fare,  and  other  mortifications.  (5) 

&  5.  These  sentiments  which  they'  held  in  common,  were  explained 
ana  defined  difierently  by  their  teachers ;  so  that  they  were  divided  among 
themselves  into  sects ;  which  however,  as  they  were  all  subject  to  perse* 
cuticm,  disputed  with  moderation  and  cahnness.  There  were  two  princi* 
pal  parties  or  sects  am<»]g  the9e  Catharu  The  one  approached  near  to 
Manichaeism,  and  held  to  two  eternal  first  causes  of  all  thinga^  the  God  of 
light  who  was  the  fether  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  prince  ckT  darkness  by 
whom  they  supposed  the  visible  world  was  created ;  the  other  party  held 
to  but  one  first  cause,  the  father  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  supreme  God^ 
by  whom  they  affirmed  the  first  matter  was  produced ;  but  they  added  to> 
this,  that  the  evil  demon  afier  his  revolt  from  God,  digested  and  separated 
this  matter  into  the  four  elements  so  that  it  could  be  formed  into  a  world. 
The  former  held  also  that  Christ,  clad  in  celestial  flesh,  descended  into 
Mary,  but  received  nothing  from  her  substance ;  while  the  latter  believed^ 
that  Christ  assumed  tit  Mary,  though  not  from  Mary,  a  body  that  was  not 
real  but  iraaginary.(6)    The  sect  which  held  to  two  first  eatues^  was  denom* 

(4)  See  the  compilations  of  Car.  PUssU  (6)  See  Bemh.  Moneta^s  Summa  adver- 
tArgmire^  in  his  coUectio  judicioram  de  sue  Catbaros  et  Waldenses ;  published  br 
novis  eiroribus,  torn,  i.,  to  which  however  Tho.  Aug.  Rickini,  Rome,  1743,  foL,  with 
much  more  might  be  added,  respecting  this  a  Dissertation  prefixed  de  Catharis,  but 
uniyersally  persecuted  and  exterminated  set  which  is  of  no  great  value.  Moneta  was 
of  men.  [For  the  history  of  this  sect  in  the  a  respectable  writer  for  the  a^e  in  which  he 
preceding  century,  see  p.  301,  dec — TV.]  lived.     See  Kb.  i.,  p.  2,  6 ;  lib.  ii.,  p.  247, 

(5)  Besides  the  writers  hereafter  quoted,  dec.  [Moneta  is  in  general,  the  best  his- 
see  a  Disputatio  inter  Catholicum  et  Pater-  torical  writer  on  this  subject.  He  was  of 
inam  ;  published  by  Ed.  Mariene,  Thesaur.  Cremona,  and  of  the  earliest  Dominicans,. 
Anecdot.,  tom.  v.,  p.  1703,  d&c.,  and  Boru^  after  being  long  a  professor  at  Bologna. 
eicrtiM,  Manifestatio  haeresis  Catharorum  ;  He  was  stiU  alive  A.U.  1283. — Schl.'} 

in  Daehery*s  Spicileg.,  tom.i.,  p.  S06,  d(o. 
V0L.IL— Ll 
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inated  from  the  place  where  its  principal  biahop  reddecl,  the  sect  of  Albano, 
or  the  Albanensians ;  and  it  was  subdivided  into  the  adherents  of  Bahmtua^ 
^a  bishop  of  Verona,  and  the  adherents  of  John  de  Lugio  bishop  of  Bergamo. 
The  sect  which  held  to  mejirst  cause,  was  divided  into  the  church  of  Bag* 
nolo  which  is  a  town  of  Provence,  and  the  association  of  Concorregio  or 
Concorrezxo.  To  the  church  of  Bagnoh  or  Baiolo^  belonged  the  comma, 
nity  that  resided  in  France  and  bore  the  name  of  AlUgengUau.fp) 

§  6.  The  internal  arrangements  of  this  church,  had  many  singularities 
which  cannot  be  explained  in  a  narrow  compass*  The  government  was 
administered  by  bishops :  but  each  of  these  had  two  vicars  attached  to  him, 
one  of  whom  was  called  the  elder  sooj  and  the  other  the  jfoungerson.  The 
other  teachers  or  priests,  were  called  {Diacom)  immsters.{S)  All  these,  but 
especially  the  bishops  and  their  sonSf  were  held  in  immense  veneration* 
And  as  their  moral  principles  were  peculiarly  rigid  and  austere,  and  not 
suitable  nor  tolerable  to  all,  it  was  necessary  to  divide  their  people  as  the 
Manichaean  congregations  were  anciently  divided,  into  two  classes,  the  eon- 
forted  (cofuo2dft),  and  the  associated  or  confedermied  {fosderait).  The  for. 
mer  exhibited  a  great  show  of  piety,  and  led  in  celibacy  a  life  of  peculiar 
rigour,  destitute  of  all  common  gratifications  and  conveniences.  The  latter, 
except  observing  a  few  rules,  lived  in  the  manner  of  o^r  people ;  but  they 
entered  into  a  covenant,  which  in  Italiaj(i  was  called  eovenenxa,  that  before 
they  died  or  at  least  in  their  last  sickness,  they  would  enter  &rther  into 
the  church,  and  would  receive  the  consolation^  which  was  their  term  for  in- 
itiation. (9) 


(7)  RtMHeruM  Stuhaiuu,  Somma  de  Ca- 
tharis  et  LeoniBtis ;  in  Martetu^s  Tbesaurue 
Anecdotor.,  torn,  v.,  p.  1761,  1768.  [jRav- 
ntr  himself  lived  seventeen  yean  among  the 
Cathari,  and  was  a  leader  among  them; 
Dfblch  gives  much  weight  to  hie  history.-* 
5eiU.]  Peregrinui  PrtMciamUf  in  Mwraio- 
riU  Antiq.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  torn,  y.,  p.  93, 
where  he  gives  a  tabular  view  of  the  differ- 
ences between  these  sects ;  ^et  he  errone- 
<msly  denominates  those  AUtgerueSj  whom 
he  should  have  called  AUanenset,  and  who 
were  a  branch  of  the  BaioUnsiana ;  perhaps 
it  was  a  mistake  of  the  printer.  The  opin- 
ions of  these  BaideTuiaiu  or  Bsgnolenstans, 
nay  also  be  well  learned  from  the  Codex  In- 
•qnisit.  Tolosaoae,  published  b^  Phil.  Ltm- 
iorehf  with  his  Historia  Inquisitionis.  But 
what  lAmhorch  has  himself  written  concern- 
ing the  opinions  of  the  Albigensians,  (His- 
toria Inquis.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  viii.,  p.  90,  dec.), 
is  inaccurate,  and  not  tree  from  errors.  I 
have  spent  much  time  in  examining  these 
•ecu,  and  discriminatiiig  among  them ;  a 
enbject  which  the  partialities  of  authors,  and 
other  causes,  have  greatly  obscured.  But 
ihere  is  not  room  here  to  enlarge.  [Ac- 
-cording  to  a  note  of  Jck.  Ccmr.  rwsslinj  in 
his  Kirchen  und  Ketzeihistorie  der  mittlem 
Zeit,  vol.  i.,  p.  128,  (whose  conectness,  how- 
ever, I  cannot  iudge  of),  the  AHigenMuifu 
htm  mentkmea,  muet  not  be  confounded 


with  the  AUngenaians  that  appeared  in  Lan- 
guedop ;  for  they  lived  at  Aliv,  in  MarUfer' 
rat. — Schl.  According  to  Rayrurt  there 
were  sixteen  communities  or  associations  of 
Calhari :  namely,  the  Albameunana  or  those 
of  Donn^zachot  the  members  of  which  were 
at  Verona  and  in  other  parts  of  Lombardy, 
about  600  in  all ;  those  of  Concorrezxo, 
spread  over  all  Lombardy,  and  more  than 
1500  in  number  ;  those  of  Batoio,  at  Jtfaii- 
/tfOi  Breaeia,  Bergamo,  and  in  Milan ;  others 
at  Vicenza,  or  in  the  margravate;  in  the 
territory  of  Florence ;  in  the  valley  of  Spo- 
leto;  the  French  at  Verona  and  in  Lombar- 
iy;  at  Touhuae;  at  Careaaaone;  in  the 
region  of  Alhi ;  the  Slavoniana ;  the  Laima 
at  Conatantinople ;  the  Greeka  there ;  those 
at  Philadelphia  in  Romania  ;  the  Burgalie 
and  the  IhtgunHc,  In  the  whole  world, 
there  were  at  thst  time  not  auifee  4000  Ca- 
thari.  See  &AroecifcV«  Kirchengeech.,  vol. 
xxix.,  p.  484.— Tr.] 

(8)  See  Rtmuri  Sachoni  Summa  de  Ca- 
tharis,  p.  1766,  &c. 

(9)  These  statements  may  be  substantia- 
ted from  the  writers  that  have  been  mention- 
ed, especisUy  from  the  Codex  Inquisit  To- 
loeanae,  and  others.  [For  a  more  full  account 
of  the  Cathari,  see  Schroeekh,  Kiicheng., 
vol.  xxix.,  p.  477,  dec. ;  also  the  summaiy 
account  by  A.  Neander,  der  heilige  Bern- 
haid  n.  sem  Zeitaltcr,  p.  386-S48.— 7V.J 
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§  7.  Of  far  better  character  than  these  was  the  presbyter  PeUr  de  Brvys , 
who  about  the  year  1110  attempted  a  restoration  of  true  religion  in  Lan. 
guedoc  and  Provence  provinces  of  France,  and  having  drawn  many  to  fol- 
low him,  after  journeying  and  labouring  for  twenty  years  was  burned  by  the 
enraged  populace  at  St.  Giles,  A.D.  1130.  The  whole  system  of  doctrines 
inculcated  by  this  Peter  upon  his  followers,  who  from  him  were  called  Pe* 
trohrussioMy  is  not  known ;  yet  there  are  five  of  his  opinions  that  have 
reached  us :  I.  That  persons  ought  not  to  be  baptized,  until  they  come 
to  the  use  of  reason.  II.  That  it  is  not  proper  to  build  churches,  and  that 
such  as  are  built  should  be  pulled  down.  III.  That  the  holy  crosses  ought 
to  be  destroyed.  lY.  That  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  not  distributed 
in  the  sacred  supper,  but  only  the  signs  of  them.  Y.  That  the  oblations, 
prayers,  and  good  works  of  the  living  do  not  profit  the  dead.(10) 

§  8.  He  was  followed  by  one  Henry^  an  Italian  perhaps,(ll)  an  eremite 
monk,  the  parent  of  the  sect  of  the  Henrician8.(12)  From  Lausanne  a 
city  of  Switzerland,  he  came  to  Mana ;  and  being  driven  from  there,  he 
travelled  through  Poictiers,  Bourdeaux,  and  the  adjacent  regions,  and  at  last 
in  the  year  1147  came  to  TouUniBe ;  and  every  where  boldly  declaimed 
against  the  vices  of  the  clergy  and  the  defects  of  the  prevailLog  religion, 
with  the  applause  of  the  multitu4e.  When  ejected  from  Toulouse  by  SU 
Bernard^  he  took  to  flight ;  but  was  apprehended  by  some  bishop,  brought 
before  Eugene  III.  the  Roman  pontiff*,  then  holding  a  council  at  Rheims, 
and  by  him  committed  to  prison,  A.D.  1148,  where  he  soon  after  died.(13) 
An  accurate  account  of  tbe  doctrines  of  this  man  also,  has  not  come  down 
to  us.  We  only  know,  that  he  too  disapproved  of  infant  baptism,  inveighed 
severely  against  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  clergy,  despised  the  festal  days 
and  the  rehgious  ceremonies,  and  held  clandestine  assemblies.  Some  rep- 
resent him  as  being  a  disciple  of  Peter  de  Brvys  ;  but  on  what  authority 
they  rely,  I  do  not  know.(14) 


(10)  See  Ptter  the  Venerable,  contra  Pe- 
trobnieianoe  Liber ;  in  the  Bibliotheca  Clu* 
niacens.,  p.  1117.  Jo.  MahiUony  Annalee 
Benedict.,  torn,  vi.,  P-  346,  &c.  Jac.  Baa- 
nagCy  Hiatoire  dea  JLgliaea  Reform^a,  pe- 
riod iT.,  p.  140,  &c.  [See  alao  SchroeckK, 
Kirchengeach.,  torn,  zzix.,  p.  615,  &;c.,  and 

'  Neander*s  heilige  Bemhard,  p.  248, 6cc.  AI- 
moat  the  only  aoarce  of  all  that  ia  known  of 
Peter  de  Brvya  and  hia  doctrine,  ia  the  epiatle 
or  tract  of  Peter  the  Venerable,  abbot  of  Clag- 
ni,  written  ezpreaaly  to  confute  the  errora  of 
Peter  de  Bruys,  about  A.D.  1141.  Thia  tract 
ia  printed  in  the  Biblioth.  Cluniacena.,  Paria, 
1614,  foU,  p.  1117-1230  ;  and  in  the  Bibli- 
och.  max.  Patrum  Lugdanena.,  torn,  xxii.,  p. 
1033,  dtc.  The  author  atatea  and  confutea, 
in  aa  many  chaptera,  the  five  eirora  mention- 
ed by  Dr.  Moeiiim ;  and  he  aaya,  theae  were 
the  chief  errora  diaaeminated  by  Peter  de 
Bruys ;  thoogb  hia  diiaciple  Henry  advanced 
«  great  mnj  othera. — Tr.] 

(11)  [Thia  ia  the  conjecture  of  MaHUon^ 
m  hia  Preface  to  the  worka  of  St.  Bernard, 
4  yi. ;  but  Henry  may  have  been  a  Swiaa,  aa 
FueteU  aappoaea,  1.  c,  p.  214.— iSeM.] 


(12)  [Thia  name  oocura  often  in  a  differ- 
ent application,  denoting  the  adherenia  to 
the  emperor  Henry  IV.  in  hia  conteat  with 
the  popea  respecting  inyeatituroa.  For  aa  ia 
well  known,  the  pope  decla/ed  the  pnnciplea 
of  Henry  in  respect  to  investitures  to  be  Xer- 
esy ;  and  his  son,  Henry  V.  had  to  abjure 
expreasly  the  Henrician  herevy.  Thua  e.  g. 
are  his  adherents  denominated  in  the  Acts  of 
the  council  of  Quedlinburg  (Quintilmobur- 
gense),  A.D.  1085 ;  in  Harzheim*s  .Concil. 
Germ.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  200. — ScA/.] 

(13)  Gesta  Epiacopor.  Cenomanensium  *, 
in  Mabillan^s  Analecta  veteria  ssvi,  p.  315, 
dec,  new  ed.  The  epistle  of  Gaufrid^  in- 
serted in  the  cloae  of  the  aixth  Book  of  Mor 
biUon^s  life  of  St.  Bernard ;  in  the  Opp.  Ber- 
nardi,  tom.  ii.,  p.  1207.  Matth.  Paria^  Hia- 
toria  major,  p.  71.  Jo.  MabiUonj  Preface  to 
the  Opp.  Bernard],  ^  vi.,  and  Annalea  Bene- 
dict., tom.  vi.,  p.  346,  420,  434. 

(14)  I  cannot  eaaily  believe  he  waa  ao : 
for  to  mention  no  other  argument,  Peter  de 
Bruye  would  not  tolerate  croasea ;  but  Hen^ 
ry  entered  into  a  city  bearing  the  atandard  of 
a  croaa  in  hia  own  hand.    See  Mahillon, 
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§  9.  While  these  persons  were  producing  excitement  in  France,  about 
the  year  1115,  one  TanqueUn  or  Ton^tieAn,  a  man  of  no  learning,  pro- 
duced  very  great  commotions  at  Antwerp  in  Brabant,  and  collected  a  very 
numerous  party.  He  was  either  deranged  or  a  shameless  villain,  if  credit 
is  due  to  what  his  enemies  say  of  him.  For  he  travelled  in  great  pomp, 
said  he  was  God  or  the  Son  of  God,  ordered  daughters  to  be  debauched  ia 

Eresence  of  their  mothers,  and  the  like.  But  these  statements  are  not  mere- 
/  hard  to  be  believed,  but  absolutely  incredible.(15)  This  Tanchelm  seems 
to  have  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Mystics,  to  have  despised  public  wor- 
ship, the  sacred  supper  and  baptism,  and  to  have  held  secret  meetings  for 
religious  purposes.  And  the  cause  of  the  numerous  calumnies  propagated 
against  him  probably  was,  that  he  like  others  of  this  character,  inveighed 
strongly  against  the  priests  and  the  whole  clerical  order.  He  was  slaia 
hy  one  of  the  priests ;  but  his  sect  did  not  die  with  him.  It  was  however 
extinguished  fmally,  it  is  said,  by  the  celebrated  St.  Norhert  founder  of  the 
Fremonstratensians.{16) 

to  be  erected  to  his  honour.  He  fint  tnr- 
elled  to  Rome  in  the  gaib  of  a  monk,  so- 
companied  by  a  priest ;  returned  toon  after 
to  Utrecht,  and  there  obtained  many  follow- 
ers. As  there  was  then  no  bishop  at  Utrecht, 
the  clergy  wrote  to  the  arqhbishop  of  Co- 
logne for  aid  against  him ;  and  in  this  far 
mous  letter  they  style  him  antichrist ;  and 
say  he  set  at  naught  the  pope,  archhialiops, 
bishops,  and  the  whole  clergy,  distributed 
Christ  with  his  own  hands,  and  maintained 
that  he  and  his  followers  were  the  only  true 
church.  They  state,  that  he  first  preached 
to  the  ignoBant  people  on  the  seacoaat, 
ffalned  over  many  women  with  whom  he  had 
lasciviow  inteicourte,  uid  by  their  means 
propagated  hit  errors.  He  then  preached 
m  the  fields  to  laree  assembbes ;  and  wae 
surrounded  by  a  body  guard  like  a  king,  who 
attended  him  with  arms  and  a  banner.  He 
despised  the  sacraments,  dissuaded  from 
attending  the  eucharist,  and  forbid  paying 
tithes  to  the  priests.  At  last  he  called  him- 
self God ;  because  he  had  the  Holy  Ghost, 
as  really  as  Christ  had.  Some  so  revered  hii 
divinity,  that  they  used  the  water  in  which 
he  washed  as  a  sacrament.  He  betrothed 
an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  his  foK 
lowers  contributed  a  ^lendid  feast  for  dw 
occasion.  In  short,  the  letter  says  the  enor* 
mities  of  Tdnehelm  and  his  followers,  are 
innumerable;  and  they  have  broufht  the 
public  worahip  into  such  contempt,  that  the 
person  who  most  despises  it  is  esteemed  the 
best  saint.— From  Utrecht,  Tanehelm  went 
to  Antwerp ;  (according  to  the  author  of  the 
Life  of  St.  Norhert),  and  was  attended  bf 
8000  armed  men.  At  length,  about  A.D. 
1124  or  1125,  a  priest  slew  him.  But  his 
followers  could  not  be  brought  to  renounce 
his  errors,  till  St.  Ncrhert  came  among  them. 
*<  If  we  give  credit  to  these  statements,** 


Analects,  p.  816,  &c.  [Peter,  abbot  of 
Clugni  however,  expressly  calls  him  an  ai^oe- 
tl€  of  Peter  de  Bruys ;  (in  the  Biblioth.  ClU- 
niacens.,  p.  1123),  qui  duobus  tantum  ho- 
muncionibus  Petro  de  BnUt  et  Henrico  ejus 
pseuddpoitolo  um  facile  cessistis.  Also, 
ibid.,  p.  1117,  he  says,  "  After  that  impious 
{Peter  de  Bruye)  had  been  removed  from 
one  fire  to  another,  from  this  transitory  to  an 
eternal;  the  heir  to  Me  wickedneee  (heres 
neqoitia  ejus)  Henry  ^  with  I  know  not  what 
oUiers,  did  not  reform  but  altered  the  diabol- 
ical doctrine ;  and  as  I  saw  written  in  a  note- 
book containing  his  own  words,  he  ppblished 
not  merely  ^e  but  maiiy  errors.  jBut  as  I 
have  not  yet  full  evidence  that  he  thus  thought 
or  preached,  I  omit  to  confute  them :"  i.  e., 
the  additional  enrors. — How  Henry  altered 
or  enlarged  the  doctrines  of  Peter,  does  not 
appear.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  very  pop- 
ular preacher  asainst  the  vicea  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  fomwl  neartless  devotion  of  the  age. 
And  it  is  probable  he  dwelt  more  upon  prac- 
tical religion,  than  doctrinal.  See  Ahroeekk, 
Kirchengesch.,  vol.  zzix.,  p.  617,  dec.,  and 
Neander'e  heilige  Bemhud,  p.  254-267.— 

IV.] 

(15)  The  epistle  of  the  church  of  Utrecht 
to  bishop  Frederic,  concerning  Tanchelm; 
in  Seb.  TegnageVe  Collectio  veterum  mon- 
umentor.,  p.  ^58,  dec.  Bonlay,  Historia 
Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  96.  Argentre^ 
Collectio  judicior.  de  novis  erroribus,  tom. 
i.,  p.  10. 

(16)  Lud.  Hugo,  Vie  de  S.  Norbert,  liv. 
ii.,  p.  126.  Chrys.  van  der  Slerre,  Vita  S. 
Noberti,  cap.  36,  p.  164,  and  the  notes  of 
Polyc.  de  Hertogke,  upon  it,  p.  387,  dtc. 
lAbelard  speaks  of  Tanchelm,  (Introduct. 
ad  Theoloffiam,  lib.  ii.,  0pp.,  p.  1066),  as  a 
layman  who  had  the  folly  to  give  himself 
out  for  the  Son  of  God,  and  altow  churches 
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(  10.  In  Italy,  Arnold  of  Brescia  a  pupil  of  Peier  AbeJardf  a  man  of 
learning  and  stem  morals  but  of  a  restless  temper,  attempted  a  revolution 
both  ciyil  and  ecclesiastical.  Innocent  11.  compelled  him,  after  bdng  con* 
demned  in  the  Lateran  council  of  1189,  to  retire  into  Switzerland.(17) 
But  he  returned  on  the  death  of  InnoeerU,  and  gave  great  trouble  to  the 
new  pontiff  Eugene.  After  various  fortunes  he  was  seized,  and  in  the  year 
1 155  crucified  by  the  prefect  of  Rome,  and  his  body  burned  to  ashes.  The 
unhappy  man  does  not  appear  to  have  attempted  any  violence  or  injury  to 
religion ;  but  perceiving  the  immense  evils  and  discords  that  arose  from 
the  vast  riches  of  the  pontiffs,  bishops,  and  priests,  he  thought  the  interests 
of  the  church  and  o(  ^e  world  required,  that  the  clergy  should  be  stripped 
of  their  possessions,  prerogatives,  and  revenues.  He  therefore  maintained, 
that  all  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  also  of  the  bishops  and  the 
monks,  ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  civil  authorities ;  and  nothing  be  left 
tot  any  of  the  ministers  of  God  but  their  spiritual  powers,  and  the  tithes 
and  voluntary  gifts  of  Ghristians.(18)    Venerable  on  several  accounts  he 


fays  Sckroeekh^  (Kirchengesch.,  yoI.  xnz.,  p. 
BS3),  '*  thoogh  they  appear  somewhat  over- 
charffed,  Tanchelm  was  both  a  madman  and 
•  Tillain,  who  scarcely  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned in  a  history  of  religion.  Motheim 
supposed  he  was  a  Mystic,  who  despised 
external  worship,  and  severely  lashed  the 
vices  of  the  clergy.  Bat  for  this  position, 
there  is  not  sufficient  testimony." — TV.] 

(17)  lArtudd  is  not  named  in  the  canons  , 
«f  this  council.  The  twenty-third  reads 
thus :  Eos — ^ui  roligiositatis  speciem  sim- 
ulantes,  Dommx  corporis  et  sanguinis  sacrap 
mentum,  baptisms  paeromm,  sacerdotium, 
et  ceteros  ecclesiasticos  ordines,  et  legiti- 
marum  damnant  foedera  nuptianim,  tan- 
ouam  haereticos  ab  ecclesia  Dei  pellimns  et 
oamnamus,  et  per  potestates  exteras  coer- 
cere  pr^ecipimus.  Thus  it  refers  rather  to 
Peier  ie  Bruys,  (For  it  recounts  his  er- 
rors. Besides,  it  excommunicates  the  per- 
sons referrod  to,  and  detivers  them  over  to 
the  seculsr  sword  :  but  Arnold  was  not  ex- 
communicated, nor  committed  to  the  exe- 
cutioner, at  this  time.— Tr.)  Yet  Otto  of 
I^singen  (ad  ann.  1139)  expressly  states 
that  Arnold,  as  well  as  the  Petrobrussians, 
was  condemned  by  this  council.  He  was 
also  banished  from  Italy,  and  foxbidden  to 
return  without  permission  from  the  pope. 
ChiniUr,  in  his  Ligurinus,  lib.  iii.,  v.  276, 
where  he  states  his  doctrines,  makes  this 
just  remark :  **  He  gave  us  many  just  re- 
bukes, mixed  with  false  ones;  but  our 
times  would  not  bear  faithful  admonitions.** 
After  his  banishment,  Arnold  went  first  into 
France,  to  Ahekard ;  and  from  him  to  Ouido 
the  papal  legate,  who  not  k>ng  after  was  him- 
self pope  under  the  name  of  Cedesiine  II. 
But  St.  Benuard  persecuted  him,  wherever 
he  could  find  him,  and  compelled  him  to 
escape  incarceration  by  fleeing  to  Zurich,  * 


where  he  became  a  teacher,  and  was  much 
listened  to.  Presently  a  letter  was  de- 
spatched from  St.  Bernard  to  the  bishop  of 
Constance,  warning  him  to  banish  Arnold 
out  of  his  diocese.  After  residing  about 
five  years  at  Zurich,  he  returned  to  Rome, 
A.D.  1145,  at  a  time  when  the  citizens  of 
Rome  had  been  long  struggling  to  restore 
the  ancient  consular  government,  end  to  free 
themselves  from  the  civil  authority  of  the 
pope.  These  disturbances  Arnold  promo-, 
ted,  under  the  zei|nis  of  Eugene  III.  and 
AnoMtaMius  IV.  But  Hadrian  IV.  excom- 
municated him,  and  ordered  him  into  exile. 
Arnold  lauffhed  at  it,  so  long  as  the  citizens 
supported  him.  At  last  the  pope  laid  the 
city  under  an  interdict,  [the  first  that  was 
ever  laid  on  Rome],  and  compelled  the  citi- 
zens to  ffive  up  supporting  Arnold.  He  had 
now  to  leaye  Rome,  and  went  into  Campa- 
nia, where  the  margrave  and  the  people  re- 
veled him  as  a  man  of  God.  In  the  year 
1165,  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  was  advan- 
cing towards  Rome,  and  entered  into  a  ne- 
gotiation with  the  pope  respecting  his  ap- 
proaching coronation.  Here  the  pope  con- 
ditioned, that  Frederic  should  deliver  Arnold 
of  Brescia  into  his  hands.  i^Veiferic  fulfilled 
the  stipulation,  and  Arnold  was  strangled  to 
death  ;  and  to  prevent  the  people  from  pay- 
ing veneration  to  his  corpse,  it  was  buriwid, 
and  the  ashes  thrown  into  the  Tiber. — Sekl. 
See  Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.,  vol.  xxvi.,  p. 
110,  dtc.,  131,  163,  dec— Jr. J 

(18)  See  OUo  of  Freysingen,  de  Qestis 
Friderici  I.,  lib.  ii.,  c.  20.  St.  Bernard, 
Epist.,  195, 196,  torn,  i.,  p.  187,  dtc.  Bou- 
IcM,  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  167. 
Muraiori^  Droits  de  TEropire  sur  TEut 
Ecclesiastique,  p.  187,  ^.  Bunatt,  Vita 
Friderici  I.,  p.  41.  Ckaufepiedt  Nouveau 
Dictionnaire  oist.  exit.,  tome  i.,  p.  482. 
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had  numerous  followers,  who  from  him  were  called  AmoldUtSf  and  who  in 
subsequent  times  often  showed  themselves,  as  occasions  would  permit* 

§  11.  But  of  all  the  sects  that  arose  in  this  century,  none  was  more 
famous,  or  obtained  higher  reputation  for  probity  and  innocence  even  with 
its  enemies,  and  none  could  count  more  disciples,  than  that  which  was  call- 
ed from  its  founder  the  Waldensiixns ;  and  from  the  place  where  it  origi- 
nated,  the  poor  men  of  Lyons  or  the  Leomsts ;  and  from  the  wooden  shoes 
worn  by  its  teachers,  and  the  mark  upon  them,  InsahhataU  or  SabbatatL{l9) 
Peter  a  rich  merchant  of  Lyons  in  France,  bom  at  Vam  or  VaMum  or 
VaUdhmj  a  town  in  the  marquisate  of  Lyons,  and  therefore  called  Valden* 
ns  and  VaUduiuSy  being  a  very  pious  man,  procured  the  translation  of  cer- 
tain books  of  the  scripture  especially  the  four  Gospels,  and  of  various  pas- 
sages  from  the  fathers  from  Latin  into  French,  after  A.D.  1160,  by  the 
hand  of  Stephen  de  Evisa  a  priest  of  Lyons.(20)  By  attentively  reading 
these  books,  he  learned  that  the  religion  then  commonly  taught  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Romish  church,  differed  altogether  from  that  which  Jesus  Christ 
himself  and  his  apostles  taught ;  and  earnestly  desiring  salvation,  he  dis- 
tributed his  property  among  the  poor,  and  in  the  year  1180,  with  some 
other  pious  men  whom  he  had  associated  with  him,  he  took  upon  himself 
the  office  of  a  preacher.  The  archbishop  of  Lyons  and  the  other  prelates, 
opposed  this  proceeding.  But  the  simple  and  holy  religion  which  these 
good  men  professed,  the  spotless  innocence  of  their  lives,  and  their  contempt 
for  all  riches  and  honours,  so  touched  the  multitude  who  had  some  sense 
of  religion,  that  they  readily  yielded  to  them.(21)     Hence  they  set  up  so- 


li!.  Neander,  der  heilige  Bemhaid  u.  sein 
ZeiUlter,  p.  167,  Ac,  296,  &c.— TV.] 

(19)  They  were  called  LeonUts^  because 
they  originated  at  Leona,  as  Lyons  was  call- 
ed in  that  a^.  The  more  perfect  among 
the  Waldensians,  wore  mean  or  wooden 
shoes,  which  in  French  are  called  sabots ; 
and  I^ewtse  the  sign  of  the  cross  opon  their 
sabots,  to  distinguish  them  from  others. 
And  hence  the  names  of  Sabbatati  fshod 
with  sabots],  and  InsabbitaH  [marked  on 
their  sabots].  See  Du  FresnBj  Glossarium 
Latin,  medw,  torn,  yi.,  p.  4,  art.  Salfbatati. 
Nieol,  Eymericus,  Directorium  Inquisito- 
rum,  pt.  iiL,  No.  112,  dec. 

(20)  See  Stephen  de  Borbone,  de  septem 
donis  Spiritus  Sancti ;  in  Jae.  Echard  and 
Qtutips  Bibliotheca  Scriptor.  Dominicanor., 
tom.  i.,  p.  192.  An  anonymous  tract  de  hae- 
resi  pauperum  de  Lugduno;  in  Martens^ s 
Thesaur.  Anecdotor.',  tom.  v.,  p.  1777. 
[Stephtn  ds  Borbone  calls  the  translator  em- 
ployed by  Waldus,  Stephen  of  Ansa ;  and 
others,  of  Emsa,  And  I  suspect  that  Mo- 
sheim  wrote  Emsa,  though  by  an  error  of 
the  press,  Evisa  occurs  in  both  the  old  and 
the  new  edition  of  his  Institutes.  In  placing 
the  commencement  of  Waldus'  attempt  to 
reform  religion,  after  the  year  1160,  Dr.  Mo- 
sheim  has  followed  Moneta,  But  Stephen 
d/ iforioM  says,  <*  This  sect  began  about  the 


year  of  Christ  1 170,  under  John  called  B^- 
Usmanis,  archbishop  of  Lyons.*' — Schl.] 

(21)  Those  who  assign  a  different  origin 
to  the  Waldensians,  and  narticulariy  those 
who  say  they  were  so  called  from  the  valleys 
in  which  they  had  liyed  many  ages  before  the 
times  of  Peter  Waldus,  have  no  authorities 
for  their  opinion,  and  are  refuted  by  all  the 
historians.  [This  opinion  was  first /Advanced 
by  Beza ;  and  John  Leger  (in  his  Histoire 
generale  des  Eglises  Vaudoises)  has  taken 
all  pains  to  make  it  appear  plausible.  But 
they  are  well  confuted  l^  FOessH,  in  his 
Kirchen-und  Ketzergeschichte  der  mittlem 
zeit,  Tol.  i.,  p.  295,  dLC.-^Schl.]  I  will 
readily  grant  that  long  before  these  times, 
there  haid  been  resident  in  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont,  persons  who  rejected  the  prevail- 
ing opinions  of  the  Romish  church,  and  who 
agreed  in  many  things  with  the  Waldensians. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  most  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  [proper]  Waldensians  or 
the  followers  of  Peter  Waldus ;  whom  all  the 
writere  represent  to  have  originated  at  Lyons, 
and  tq  have  derived  their  name  from  this  Pe- 
ter Waldus.  [Dr.  Maelaine  here  boldly  at- 
tacks the  opinions  of  Mosheim ;  and  citing 
some  of  the  aiguments  of  Leger,  asserts  the 
hiflher  antiquity  of  the  Waldensians^  from 
whom  he  says,  Peter  of  Lyons  derived  the 
)  of  Waldms.    It  is  of  little  consaquenco 
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cieties,  first  in  France  and  then  in  Lombardy ;  and  these  multiplied  and 
spread  with  amazing  rapidity,  through  all  the  countries  of  Europe :  nor 


whether  Peter  Waldus  gave  name  to  the 
sect  of  the  WaldensiarUf  or  deriyed  his  own 
name  from  them ;  but  the  origin  and  anti- 
quity of  the  sect  are  of  more  importance. 
On  this  subject,  Sekroeckh  (in  his  Kirchen- 
gescb.,  vol.  xzix.,  p.  627»  &,c.)  makes  the 
following  remarks.  As  to  their  age  and  ori- 
gin, the  ground  of  their  separation  from  the 
Komish  church,  and  especially  whether  they 
were  heretics  or  reformers,  there  has  been 
the  more  controversy  between  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  because  the 
interests  of  their  respective  churches  were 
involved  in  the  discussions.  But  these  par- 
ty and  polemical  narratives,  which  have  done 
•o  much  harm  to  histoiy,  are  becoming  more 
and  more  rare  ;  and  we  purpose  to  state  only 
what  the  lovers  of  truth  of  both  parties,  may 
approve. — It  was  usual  formerly,  to  trace  the 
on^  of  the  Waldenses  to  a  very  hiffh  anti- 
quity ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  a 
writer  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  first  a  partisan 
and  then  an  opposer  of  the  Catharit  Raine- 
rius  Saecho^  has  given  occasion  for  this  opin- 
ion. In  his  Liber  adv.  Waldenses,  c.  iv.  (in 
the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  torn,  zzv.,  p.  262,  6lc.), 
he  writes  concerning  them,  under  one  of 
their  appellations,  (Paujperes  de  Logduno), 
"  Their  sect  has  been  the  most  injurious  of 
all  to  the  church  of  God  on  account  of  their 
antiquity  ;  for  they,  according  to  some,  ori- 
ginated in  the  times  of  the  Roman  bishop 
Silvester  in  the  fourth  century  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  others,  existed  as  early  as  the  days  of 
the  apostles."  But  neither  Rainer,  nor  the 
records  of  history,  give  the  least  ground  for 
thitf  assertion ;  which  he  seems  to  have  bor- 
rowed solely  from  some  Waldensians.  In 
more  modem  times,  various  arguments  have 
been  adduced  to  support  the  same  position. 
Especially  has  one  of  the  principal  historians 
of  the  Waldensians,  himself  once  a  preacher 
among  them  in  the  17th  century,  JohnLe- 
gety  in  his  French  work,  (Histoire  G^n^rale 
des  Eglises  Evangeliques  des  Vallees  de 
Piemont,  ou  Yau&ises ;  Ley  den,  1669,  2 
torn.  fol.)i  given  himself  much  trouble,  to 
prove  that  they  existed  long  before  the 
twdflh  century.  He  first  cites  some  an- 
cient and  modem  historians  who  are  thought 
to  have  found  traces  of  them,  but  who  were 
either  too  recent  to  be  sood  witnesses  in  the 
case,  or  have  confouncTed  the  Manichaana 
of  the  eleventh  century  and  other  opposen 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  with  the  V/aUcn' 
nana.  The  opinion  he  adopted  from  Beza^ 
that  these  people  of  his  own  reli^on  derived 
their  same  fsiok  the  voUeya  {VaUUa,  or  in 


their  own  language  Faux),  in  which  most  of 
them  resided,  is  a  mere  conjecture,  founded 
on  the  resemblance  of  the  words ;  though  it 
has  long  been  admitted  that  for  centuriee 
there  had  existed  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont 
various  sorts  of  people,  who  were  not  in  com> 
munion  with  the  Romish  church.  Equally 
unsupportable  is  the  assertion  of  LegtVy  that 
the  Waldenaiam  were  descended  from  CUai^ 
diutf  the  famous  bishop  of  Turin  in  the  ninth 
century.  With  more  plausibility  he  argues 
their  high  antiquity,  from  a  poem  written  in 
the  Provencal  dialect  and  entitled  The  No- 
ble Lesson  (La  noble  Ley^on) ;  which  wae 
supposed  to  be  the  production  of  a  Walden- 
sian  about  A.D.  1100.  The  very  name 
WaUentiant  (Vaud^s)  occurs  in  it.  But 
Fiiesflin,  who  has  the  most  fully  investigated 
this  subject,  (1.  c,  p.  299,  dtc.)t  has  shown, 
that  this  poem  may  have  been  written  long 
after  the  year  1100,  and  can  hardly  have 
been  composed  by  an  inhabitant  of  the  valleys 
of  Piedmont.  {Cheteler,  in  his  Text-book, 
vol.  ii.,  ^  Ixxxv.,  note  10,  shows  that  the  1 100 
yean  mentioned  in  this  poem  are  to  be  reck- 
oned not  from  the  Christian  era,  but  from  the 
composition  of  the  Apocalypse :  so  that  the 
poem  professes  to  have  been  written  near  the 
end  of  the  12th  century).  Baanage  also  has 
made  Qlaudiiu  (whom  he  misrepresents  as 
separating  from  the  communion  of  the  Ro- 
mish church)  to  be  the  father  of  the  WaUen- 
aiana ;  and  has  used  other  invalid  proofs  of 
their  high  antiquity.  (Histoire  de  TEglise, 
tom.  ii.,  p,  1434.)  In  an  essay  (subjoined 
to  the  German  translation  of  Fleury^a  £ccles. 
History,  vol.  xi.,  p.  486,  dtc.)  on  the  com- 
munity which  was  persecuted  under  the  name 
of  the  Mamchaana^  the  same  opinion  is  main- 
tained ;  and  for  proof  of  it,  a  Waldensian 
confession  of  faith  is  relied  on,  which  with- 
out any  proof,  is  assigned  to  the  year  1120. 
And  in  the  latest  histories  of  the  Waldan' 
aiana  by  Protestants  in  Germany,  we  find  this 
high  antiquity  of  the  sect  assumed,  but  not 
proved.  The  writers  on  the  contrary  who 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century, 
several  of  whom  were  personally  acquainted 
with  the  men  that  had  been  active  in  produ- 
cing the  sect  of  the  Waldensiana,  unitedly 
tell  us,  that  it  was  Petar  WaJdua,  (called  also 
Valdot  Valdenaia,  and  in  his  native  language, 
probably,  Vaud),  a  rich  citizen  of  Lyons, 
who  gave  between  the  years  1160  and  1180, 
both  existence  and  an  appellation  to  this  sect. 
See  GiaaeUr'a  Text-book,  translated  by  Cun- 
ninghmn^  vol.  ii.,  p.  376,  dec,  note  1  and 
10.— 2V.] 
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-covld  they  be  extenninated  entirely,  by  any  punishmentfl,  whether  by  death 
or  by  other  forms  of  persecution.(22) 

§  12.  Peter  WaJdus  and  his  associates,  did  not  aim  so  much  to  change 
the  system  of  religion  or  to  inculcate  new  articles  of  faith,  as  to  restore  the 
form  of  the  church,  the  morals  of  the  clergy,  and  the  lives  of  Christians,  to 
that  primitive  and  apostolic  simplicity  which  they  thought  they  had  learn- 
ed particularly  from  the  words  of  Christ.  They  therefore  taught,  that  in 
the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great,  the  Romish  church  degenerated  from 
its  original  purity  and  sanctity ;  they  denied  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman 
pontiff;  they  would  have  the  rulers  and  ministers  of  the  church  imitate  the 
poverty  of  the  apostles,  and  procure  their  own  frugal  and  slender  suste- 
nance by  manual  labour ;  they  asserted  that  authority  to  teach,  to  confirm, 
And  to  admonish  their  brethem,  was  to  a  certain  extent,  given  to  all  Chris, 
tians :  the  ancient  penitential  discipline  which  was  nearly  subverted  by 
the  grants  of  indulgences,  that  is,  the  making  satisfaction  for  sins,  by  prayer, 
fasting,  and  liberality  to  the  poor, — ^they  wished  to  see  restored  :  and  these 
saHrfactionSf  on  which  they  laid  great  stress,  they  believed  any  devout 
Christian  could  enjoin  upon  those  that  confessed ;  so  that  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary for  people  to  coiifess  their  sins  to  priests,  but  only  to  lay  open  their 
transgressions  to  individual  brethren,  and  look  to  them  for  advice ;  the 
power  of  forgiving  sins  and  remitting  the  punishment  of  them,  they  held  to 
belong  to  God  only ;  and  therefore,  that  mdtdgences  were  an  invention  of 
base  avarice  :  they  regarded  prayers  and  other  rites  performed  in  behalf 
of  the  dead,  to  be  useless  ceremonies ;  because  departed  souls  are  not  de. 
tained  and  subjected  to  a  purgation  in  some  intermediate  region,  but  are  im. 
mediately  afler  death  either  taken  into  heaven,  or  sent  to  hell.  These  and 
like  these,  were  the  doctrines  they  inculcated.  Their  morals  were  very 
strict ;  for  they  explained  our  Saviour's  sermon  on  the  mount,  according  to 
the  literal  import  of  the  words  ;  and  therefore  disapproved  altogether,  of 
war,  lawsuits,  efforts  to  acquire  wealth,  capital  punishments,  taking  any 
oath,  or  defending  one's  life  or  limbs  against  offered  violence.(2d) 

(S2)  See,  in  addition  to  the  ancient  writers  UwCs  View  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ch.  ix.,  pt. 

concerning  the  WaldensianSf  e.  g.,  Sachmd,  ii.,  vol.  ir.,  p.  319,  ^. — TV.] 

Snmma  contra  Valdenses ;  JVon^to,  Summa  (28)  See  especially,  the  Codex  Inqoiai- 

contra  Catharos  et  Yaldenses,  published  a  tionis  Tolosanae,  pablisbed  by  Lmborek ; 

few  years  since  at  Rome  by  Kiekim;  the  lf<m«to'«  Samma  contn  Yaldenses ;  and  the 

Tract,  de  H»resi  paaperom  de  Loffduno,  other  writers  of  those  times  on  the  opinions 

published  by  Marteiu,  Thesaur.  Anecdotor.,  of  the  Waldensians.    Though  some  of  them 

torn.  T.,  p.  1777,  dec.    Pilichdorf,  contra  are  more  accurate  than  others,  and  some 

Yaldenses,  in  the  Biblioth.  max.  Patnim,  ascribe  more  and  others  fewer  peculiarities 

tom.  xxT.,and  many  others;  Jo.  Paul  Per-  to  the  sect,  yet  in  general  they  admit  the 

tin,  Histoire  des  Yaudois,  Geneva,  1619,  piety  and  the  blameless  lives  of  the  Walden- 

8vo.  [also  in  English,  Lond.,  1624,  4to. —  sians  ;  and  they  plainly  show,  that  the  sect 

Tr.}     Jo.  LegeVf  Histoire   generate   des  offered  no  violence  to  the  common  faith  of 

Eglises  Yaudoises,  liv.  i.,  cap.  xiv.,  p.  166.  Christians,  bui  only  urged  a  return  to  the 

Joe.  UMher,  de  successions  ecclesiae  Occi-  ancient  practices  of  Christians,  and  opposed 

dentis,  cap.  viii.,  p.  209,  &c.   Jae.  BatnagCj  the  defects  in  the  public  worship  and  in  the 

Histoire  des  Eglises  Reform^es,  torn,  i.,  pe-  conduct  of  the  clergy.     [And  bence  Peter 

riod  iv.,  p.  829,  dec.     Thorn.  Aug.  Richtm,  Waldus  himself  did  not  renounce  the  Ro- 

Diss.  de  Waldensibus,  prefixed  to  Monetd's  midi  church.    On  the  contrary,  in  the  year 

Summa,  p.  xxxiv.     £ouiay>  Hiatoria  Acad.  1179,  he  sent  two  of  his  followers  to  the 

Paris.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  292 ;  and  many  others,  council  of  the  Lateran,  who  presented  to 

[Especially  Fuuslij  I.e.,  vol.  i.,  p.  298-354.  the  pope  a  copy  of  his  translations  from  the 

—Schl.     Also,   GieseUr's  Text-book,  by  Old  and  New  Testaments,  vrith  notes  and 

Cunningham,  vol.  ii.,  p.  876,  dec.,  and  /foA  expositions  of  his  own,  and  requested  per- 
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§  18.  The  Waldensian  church  was  governed  by  bishopsy  (whom  they 
fityled  Majorales  or  elders)^  dind  presbyters  and  deacons;  for  they  supposed 
these  orders  were  instituted  by  Christ.  But  all  these  officers  were  to  be 
like  the  apostles,  that  is,  uneducated  men,  and  absolutely  poor  or  possess, 
ing  no  property,  and  also  labourers  who  procured  their  sustenance  by  the 
labour  of  their  hands.  (24)  Th&  people  [or  laity]  were  divided  into  the  per^ 
Jed  and  the  imperfect ;  of  whom  the  former  voluntarily  relinquished  all  their 
possessions,  exhibited  their  absolute  poverty  in  the  manner  of  their  dress, 
and  emaciated  their  bodies  by  frequent  fasting ;  while  the  latter  hved  more 
generously  and  more  like  other  people,  yet  without  any  splendour  or  luxury, 
very  much  in  the  manner  of  the  more  strict  Mennonites.  There  was  how. 
ever  some  disagreement  among  these  Waldenses,  and  especially  between 
those  of  Italy  ox  Lonibardy^  and  the  Ultramantanes  or  those  living  in  France 
<and  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  former  looked  upon  the  Romish 
church,  as  a  real  church  of  Christ,  though  greatly  corrupted  ;  they  admit- 
ted the  validity  of  its  seven  sacraments  ;  and  offered  to  continue  in  its  com. 
munion,  provided  they  might  live  in  their  own  way.  But  the  latter  main- 
tained, that  the  church  of  Rome  had  apostatized  from  Christ,  was  destitute 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  was  that  Babylmuitt  harlot  mentioned  by  St.  John.(25) 

§  14.  Besides  these  larger  sects  which  had  numerous  friends  and  ad- 
vocates,  many  other  smaller  and  more  obscure  ones  started  up,  especially 
in  Italy  and  France,  but  which  seem  soon  to  have  become  extinct.(26)  In 
Italy  and  especially  in  Lombardy  which  was  the  principal  seat  of  heretics^  a 
singular  party  spread  itself  among  the  people,  denominated,  (though  I  can- 
not  say  why),  the  Pasagini  or  Pasagii  and  also  the  Cirewncised^  which  in 
common  with  the  other  sects  was  averse  from  the  Romish  church  and  its 
regulations,  but  was  also  distinguished  especially  by  two  peculiarities  of 
aentiment.  First,  they  taught  that  the  law  of  Moses  ought  to  be  observed 
under  the  New  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  the  sacrifices :  and  accord- 
ingly they  practised  circumcision,  abstained  from  the  meats  prohibited  by 
Moses,  observed  the  sabbath  of  the  Jews,  and  the  like.  Secondly,  they 
corrupted  the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  the  divine  nature,  and  taught 
that  Christ  was  only  the  first  and  a  spotless  creature  of  God :  a  sentiment 
the  less  surprising,  considering  the  multitude  of  Arians  there  had  been  in 
Italy  antecedently  to  this  period.  (27) 

mission  to  preach  and  instruct  people  in  re-  (25)  Moruta,  summa  contra  Catharos 

ligioa.    Al^sanier  III.  examined  them,  and  et  Yaldenses,  p.  406,  416,  and  elsewhere, 

forbid  theirpreachinff  because  they  were  il-  They  appear  likewise  not  to  have  had  the 

literate.    Tney  made  a  similar  attempt  nn-  same  views  in  regard  to  the  possession  of 

der  pope  Lucuu  III.,  but  withoat  success,  property ;  ss  appears  from  Stephen  de  Bor- 

On  toe  contrary,  this  pope  excommunicated  bone,  in  Eehard^e  Scriptores  Dominicani, 

them,  in  the  year  1 184.     See  Fueealiy  1.  c,  torn,  i.,  p.  191.     He  divides  the  Waldenses, 

p^  333.— Sc/i/.     One  application  to  the  pon-  in  other  words  indeed  but  amounting  to  the 

,  J!s  for  his  approbation,  the  abbot  of  IJrs-  same  thing,  into  the  Poor  men  of  Luons^ 

purg(in  his  Chronicon,  ad  ann.  1212)  says,  rthese  were  the   UUramonianes),  and  the 

he  himself  was  witness  to.     See  HardtUn's  Poor  men  of  Lombardy.    The  former  forbid 

Concilia,  torn,  vi.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  1692.     The  de-  all  possession  of  property ;  the  latter  allow- 

cree  of  Lucius  III.  excommunicating  the  ed  of  such  possession.    There  are  other 

Waldensians,  A.D.  1183,  is  in  Harduinf  I.  passages  in  the  ancient  writers,  which  con- 


c,  p.  1878.^ Tr.]  firm  this  distinction. 

(24)  A  large  proportion  of  them  got  their  (26)  On  the  Tarioos  more  obscure  sects, 

living  by  weaving :  and  hence  the  sect  was  see  Stephen  de  Borbone^  in  Joe.  Eehard^s 

called  in  some  pTsces,  that  of  the  Wetnere,  Scriptores  Dominicani,  tom.  i.,  p.  191. 

ffi  French  Txeterands,  (27)  Sea  F.  BoMcurnu,  Maoifestatio 

Vol.  n.— Mm 
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§  15.  In  Francey  a  class  of  persons  who  were  called  Caputiatij  from  the 
covering  worn  on  their  heads,  roamed  about  Burgundy,  the  region  of  Aux^ 
erre,  and  some  other  parts,  producing  excitement  among  ^e  people.  These 
people  wore  upon  their  hats  or  caps  a  leaden  image  of  the  Virgin- Mary; 
and  they  wished  to  restore  the  primeval  Hberty  of  mortals  and  universal 
equality,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  subordination  and  civil  authority.  This 
madness  was  suppressed  by  Hugo  bishop  of  Auxerre,  not  with  arguments, 
but  with  military  force.(28)  Very  different  from  these  were  the  ApottoUdf. 
whom  SL  Bernard  assailed  with  great  earnestness.  They  bore  this  name 
generally,  according  to  SL  Bernard  their  adversary,  because  they  wished 
to  exempliiy  in  their  conduct  the  i4)ostolic  mode  of  living.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  ruHks  and  people  of  low  condition,  who  earned  their  food 
and  clothing  by  weaving ;  but  they  had  numerous  and  great  friends  and 
supporters  of  every  rank  and  order.  Their  religion,  according  to  the  con- 
fession of  their  adversary  himself,  was  free  from  errors ;  and  their  life  was 
most  blameless.  Yet,  I.  they  deemed  it  unlawful  to  take  an  oalh.  II. 
They  suffered  their  hair  and  beards  to  grow  long.  III.  Though  they  had 
separate  dwelling-houses,  they  assembled  together  for  labour  and  for  wor* 
ship.  IV.  They  preferred  celibacy  to  marriage,  and  called  themselves  Ike 
chaste  hre^ren  and  sisters.  Yet,  V.  each  of  the  men  had  with  him  some 
sister,  after  the  maimer  of  the  apostles,  with  whom  he  Uved  familiarly,  sleep- 
ing in  the  same  chamber  though  not  in  the  same  bed.(29) 

^  16.  At  the  council  of  Rheims,  A.D.  ^48,  in  which  pope  Emgene  IIL 
presided,  a  certain  man  named  Eon^  of  Bretagne,  and  who  was  undoubtedly 
deranged,  was  condemned.  Haring  heard  in  the  common  formula  forex- 
orcismg  evil  spirits,  these  words  pronounced :  Per  Eum,  dzc,  hy  Mm  v>lu> 
wiU  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  he  c^nchided,  from  the  resem- 
blance between  the  word  Ewn  and  his  own  name,  that  he  was  the  person 
who  was  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  This  senseless  man  should  have 
been  given  over  to  ihe  physicians,  and  not  have  been  classed  among  the 
heretics.  He  died  in. prison ;  but  many  of  his  followers  who  could  not  be 
dissuaded  from  reverencing  him,  were  burned  at  the  stake.(80)    This  sin- 

hamis  Gathaiorum ;  in  Lu.  Bachery's  Spi-  ert  d4  Monte,  in  his  Appendix  to  Sigebeit 

cilegium  veter.   Scriptor.,  torn,  i.,  p.  211,  Gremblacensis,  taya  the  commencement  of 

new  ed.     Gerh,  Bergamensu  contra  Ca-  this  sect  was  in  the  year  1182. — Sc?d,    See 

thuoe  et  Pasagioe  ;  in  Lud*  Ant.  MunUori^s  a  more  fall  account  of  them,  in  Schroeekk*9 

Aniiq.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  torn.  ▼.,  p.  151,  dec.  Kirchengeecluchte,  vol.  zzix.,  p.  636,  dec-— 

[f\ueM2t,  in  his  Kirchen-iuid  KetzeriiiBtorie  Tr.^ 

dcr  miulero  Zeit,  toI.  i.,  p.  46,  assigns  a        (29)  St.  Bernard,  Sermo  Izv.  in  Canti- 

verf  pmbable  cause  of  the  uipeUation  Pat-  cum  ;  0pp.,  torn,  it.,  p.  1495,  dtc.,  ed.  ifo- 

agin;  supposing  it  equivalent  to  Paaea^  bUttm,     [A  similar  class  of  people,  who 

gien  and  PaeeagerSj  roamersy  in  Gfeek  wished  to  reme  the  apostolical  mode  of 

AffTOTOi ;  which  aopellation  the  Greeks  had  living,  appeared  in  the  neighbourfaooc^of 

flven  to  a  sort  of  Manichmna,  aceoiding  to  Perigord  in  Quienne  ;  as  we  learn  from  tht 

3ie  acconnt  of  Peter  of  Sicily  in  bis  Histo-  letter  of  a  monk  named  Heribert,  inserted  ir 

ly  of  the  Manichsatts;   in  the  BiUioth.  ifa&t2(on'f  AnaleeU,  tomeiii.,p.467.     But 

max.  Patr.,  tom.ZTi.,p.  814.— ScU.    An-  these  went  atill  farther.    Theyabhoned  im< 

other  conjecture  is,  that  they  assumed  the  ages,  and  the  mass ;  yet  had  ^eets,  monks, 

name  of  Paetigii,  derived  from  the  Greek  and  nuns,  in  their  community.     Their  lead- 

Ildc  ^ytOf,  all  holy.    Their  practising  dr-  er  was  named  Luciue ;  and  among  their  ad- 

cnmoiBion,  will  account  for  their  being  called  herents  they  could  tedLoo  some  of  the  no- 

Cireuimciiiy  the  Cireumcieei. — Tr.}  bility. — Sehl.} 

(28)  Jac.  leBoeuft  Memoiies  sur  I'His-        (80)  MaUkew  of  Porta,  Historia  major, 

(oire  d'Attxene,  torn,  i,  p.  817>  dtc.    [B4fb-  p.  68.     William  Nuirigensis,  Histoda  i»- 
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^e  example  clearly  shows,  how  little  sound  sense  and  correct  knowledge 
of  religion,  then  existed  even  among  the  rulers  of  the  church. 


ram  Anglicar.,  lib.  t.,  p.  60.  Boulay,  Hist. 
Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  S41.  [He  was  a 
wealthy  nobleman,  of  pleasing  address,  and 
drew  a  great  namber  alter  him.  With  these 
he  sometimes  trsTelled  rapidly  over  the 
coontry,  ^th  great  display ;  then  retiring  to 
places  of  obscurity,  lived  in  lozuiy  with  his 


attendants.  The  lawlessness  of  the  party, 
and  the  multitudes  that  were  captivatea  with 
them,  led  to  his  apprehension  and  imprison- 
ment, and  to  the  execution  of  his  obstinate 
adherents.  See  WiUiam  Nubrigensiif  ubi 
supra,  and  Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.,  vol. 
p.  663,  4tc.-.7V.l 
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THE    EXTERNAL    HISTORY   OF   THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE  PROSPEBOUS  EVENTS  IN  THE   HISTOBT  OF  THE  CHUECH. 

^  1.  Christianitj  in  Northern  Asia  and  China. — ^  2.  Pontifical  Legates  to  the  Tartars.-^ 
^  3.  The  Crusades. — ^  4.  A  New  Crusade. — ^  5,  6.  The  remaininff  Crusades. — f  7. 
The  Expedition  of  Lewis  IX. — ^  8.  His  Second  Attempt.-^  9.  Conversion  of  the 
Prussians.—^  10.  The  Arabians. 

tl.  Although  that  powerful  emperor  of  the  Tartars  or  rather  the  Mon. 
,  Genghiskatif  and  hiis  successors  who  had  carried  their  victorious  arms 
through  a  great  part  of  Asia,  and  had  conquered  China,  India,  Persia,  and 
many  other  countries,  disturbed  greatly  and  distressed  the  Christians  resi- 
dent  in  those  countries  ;(1)  yet  it  appears  from  the  most  unquestionable 
testimony,  that  numerous  bodies  of  Nestorian  Christians  were  still  scattered 
over  all  northern  Asia  and  China.  The  emperors  of  the  Tartars  and  Mon- 
gols, were  themselves  not  particularly  averse  from  Christianity ;  and  some 
of  their  [subordinate]  kings  and  chieftains  had  either  retained  this  religion, 
which  they  received  from  their  ancestors,  or  were  converted  to  it  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Nestorians.(2)  Yet  gradually  many  of  them  became  in- 
fected with  the  Mohammedan  religion ;  which  at  length  banished  Christian- 
ity entirely  from  their  camps  and  courts. 

^  2.  As  these  Tartars  from  the  year  1241  invaded  Europe  also,  and 
cruelly  harassed  and  devastated  Hungary,  Poland,  Silesia,  and  the  neigh, 
bouring  countries,  the  Roman  pontifi^  thought  proper  to  attempt  a  pacifi- 
cation  with  these  new  and  very  ferocious  enemies.  Therefore  in  the  year 
1245,  IrmocerU  TV.  sent  several  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  as  his  legates 
to  the  Tartars.(d)  Afterwards,  Abaka  emperor  of  the  Tartars,  in  the  year 
1274,  sent  envoys  to  Europe,  to  the  council  of  Lyons  under  Gregory  X.(4) 

(1)  Gregory  AbulphirajuM,  Historia  Dy-  ably  in  a  future  edition.  [This  purpose  wu 
nastiar.,  p.  281,  dec.  never  accomplished. — Sehl.l 

(2)  See  Marco  Paulo  the  Venetian,  de  (3)  See  Imc.  Wadding,  Ahnales  Mino- 
Regionibus  Oriental.,  lib.  i.,  c.  ir.,  and  lib.  rum,  torn,  iii.,  p.  116,  1^,  176,  266. 

ii.,  c.  vi.,  and  in  many  other  places.     Hay-        (4)  Wadding,  1.  c,  torn,  iv.,  p.  35,  torn. 

tko  the  Armenian,  nistoria  Oriental.,  cap.  y.,  p.  128,  dec.    See  this  whole  subject  co- 

xix.,  p.  35,  cap.  zziii.,  p.  39,  cap.  zziv.,  p.  piously  and  critically  discussed,  in  the  above 

41,  Qcc.     Jo9.  Sim.  Asaeman,  bibliotheca  cited  Historia  Tartarorum  Ecclesiastics ; 

Orient.  Vatic,  torn,  iii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  626,  and  which  however  might  be  much  enlarged, 

others :  especially  the  Hisloria  Tartaionim  and  in  some  particulars  corrected.    (The 

Ecclesiastica,  composed  under  my  superin-  subjects  briefly  and  summarily  stated  in  this 

tendence  and  published  at  Helmstadt,  1742,  section,  fill  sbout  70  pages  4to  of  text,  and 

4to,  which  I  may  perhaps  enlarge  consider-  the  documents  fill  as  many  pagM  more  of 
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Nieolaus  III.  also,  in  the  year  1278,  sent  some  Franciscans  as  legates  to 
Coblai  the  emperor  of  the  whole  nation.  And  in  the  year  1289,  SicoJauM 
IV.  sent  to  the  same  emperor  John  de  Monte  CormnOf  with  some  others, 
who  also  carried  letters  to  the  Nestorians.  Nor  were  these  legates  wholly 
unsuccessful ;  for  they  instructed  many  both  of  the  Tartars  and  of  the  Nesto- 
rians in  the  principles  of  the  Roman  religion,  and  gathered  Christian  church- 
es not  only  in  Tartary  but  also  in  China.  To  facilitate  this  business,  John 
de  Monte  Coroino  translated  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Psalms 
of  David  into  the  language  of  the  Tartars. (5) 


ihe  appendii,  of  MoMhnnC*  Hist.  Tartaror. 
Eccletiast.— Tr.] 

(5)  Odor,  Raynaldj  Aimales  Ecclesiastici, 
torn,  ziy.,  ad  ann.  1278,  ^  17,  (&c.|  p,  282, 
and  Kd  ann.  1289,  ^  69,  <Stc.,  p.  419,  cd. 
Cologne.  Peter  Bergeron,  Traill  des  Tar- 
tares,  cap.  zi.,  p.  61,  and  many  others,  cited 
in  the  Ilistoria  TarUrox.  EccL  iGenghU' 
Itan  conquered  in  battle  Un-Kheai,  the  fourth 
and  last  of  the  Christian  kings  in  central 
Asia  who  bore  the  name  of  Pretter  John, 
in  the  year  1202.  He  then  commenced  his 
carser  of  conquest,  and  during  26  years  car- 
ried his  victorious  arms  from  the  Chinese 
Sea  to  the  Euphrates  and  the  Euzine.  His 
four  sons  harmoniously  preserved  the  unity 
of  the  new  empire,  and  extended  and  consol- 
idated it  In  the  East,  all  northern  Chi- 
na, as  well  as  Tibet  and  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  Hindostan,  were  subdued.  In  the 
West,  the  countries  from  the  Indus  onward 
including  Persia,  Mesopotsmia,  Armenia, 
Geoi]gia,  and  the  whole  region  about  the 
Caspian,  with  the  southern  part  of  Russia 
in  £urope,  were  permanently  occupied ;  and 
Poland,  Hungaiy,  and  part  of  Silesia,  as 
well  as  Siberia  and  all  northern  Asia,  were* 
overrun  and  devastated,  and  then  abandoned. 
This  vast  empire  of  the  Mongols  while  uni- 
ted, was  subject  to  the  great  khan  or  em- 
peror, who  resided  first  in  Chinese  Tartary, 
and  then  at  Peking.  The  central  and  west- 
em  provinces  were  governed  by  dependant 
sovereigns  or  viceroys,  who  were  for  the 
most  part  the  sons  and  descendants  of  Gen- 
ghttf  and  of  course  the  brothers  and  relatives 
of  the  great  khan.  After  a  very  few  gen- 
erations, however,  the  principal  of  the  pro- 
vincial governors  became  nearly  or  alto- 
gether independent  sovereigns  ;  and  three 
of  them,  the  khans  of  Kipzack  and  Russia, 
the  khans  of  Zagatai  or  Transoziana,  and 
the  khans  of  Iran  or  Persia,  were  lords  of 
extensive  empires.  Gengki*  and  the  suc- 
ceeding emperors,  as  well  as  most  of  their 
viceroys  in  the  west,  were  tolerant  towards 
all  religions ;  and  they  encouraged  men  of 
talents  of  every  religion,  warriors,  statesmen, 
physicians,  artists  of  various  kinds,  and  men 
of  letters.  Hence  in  their  courts  and  camps, 
and  in  places  of  high  trust  in  every  part  of 


the  empire,  were  to  be  found  Christians, 
Mohammedans,  Jews,  and  pagans,  all  en* 
joying  the  free  use  of  their  religion.  Many 
Europeans,  as  Marco  Paulo  the  Venetian, 
and  others,  travelled  freely  from  the  Bos- 

S horns  to  China ;  and  in  no  age,  probably, 
ave  the  Europeans  had  so  free  access  to 
the  central  parts  of  Asia,  as  in  this  century. 
Genghig  himself  married  a  daughter  of  Pres- 
ter  John;  and  several  of  his  descendants 
had  Christian  wives.  Till  near  the  close  of 
the  century,  most  of  the  Mongol  princes, 
though  tolerant  to  all  religions,  were  rsther 
partial  to  that  of  the  Christians.  And  this 
afforded  to  the  Nestorians  (the  prevailing 
sect  in  those  countries)  a  fine  opportunity 
to  propagate  their  religion  all  over  the  East, 
ana  particolariy  in  China.  The  Roman  pon- 
tiffs also,  sent  not  only  ambassadors  but  mis- 
sionaries, chiefly  Franciscan  and  Dominican 
monks,  quite  to  Peking  and  China ;  and  in 
that  country  they  ^thered  some  clmrcbes, 
and  at  length  eatablisbed  an  archbishop  ( JoAii 
de  MonU  Corvino)  with  sevenl  surosffans. 
Much  greater  success  would  doubtless  have 
now  attended  the  efforts  of  Christians  in  Chi- 
na and  throughout  the  empire,  had  they  been 
united.  But  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
Nestorians  strove  to  ondermine  each  other ; 
and  the  Tartar  khans  wera  the  protectors  oi 
each  in  torn,  against  the  other.  Moreover 
the  wars  of  these  Tartars  with  the  Saracens 
of  Syria  and  Arabia,  and  with  the  sultans  of 
Egypt  who  opprossed  the  Christians  of  Pal* 
estme  and  the  East,  led  them  frequently  to 
march  armies  into  Syria,  and  to  solicit  alli- 
ances with  the  Christians  of  Europe  against 
those  Mohammedans  their  common  enemies ; 
and  this  was  the  cause  of  frequent  embassies 
between  the  Mongols  and  the  European  sov- 
ereigns. But  near  the  close  of  the  century, 
the  Mohammedan  religion  gained  the  as- 
cendency, especially  in  the  western  parts  of 
the  Mongol  empire;  and  the  khans  them- 
selves now  leaned  towards  it,  and  in  some 
instances  allowed  the  Christians  to  be  per- 
secuted. In  general  however,  this  empire 
was  favourable  to  the  Christian  cause  in 
Asia,  during  this  century ;  and  had  the  Chris- 
tians who  attempted  the  propagation  of  their 
religion,  possessed  more  of  its  true  spirit, 
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§  3.  The  same  pontiffi  made  every  effort  in  their  power,  to  sustain  the 
interests  of  the  Latins  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  which  were  now  nearly  ruined ; 
for  as  these  pontic  had  learned  by  experience  the  great  advantage  to  them, 
selves,  the  increase  of  their  grandeur  and  audiority,  arising  from  these  Asi- 
atic wars  waged  under  the  pretence  of  religion,  they  were  very  solicitous  to 
have  them  kept  up. (6)  The  first  expedition  was  proclaimed  by  Innocent  III. 
Few  however  of  the  Europeans  obeyed  his  summons.  After  various  elForts, 
which  were  fruitless  in  most  countries,  some  French  nobles  having  formed 
a  league  with  the  Venetian  republic,  put  to  sea  with  quite  a  moderate 
force.  The  issue  of  this  expedition  was  by  no  means  such  as  the  pontiff 
had  anticipated.  For  these  French  and  Venetians  did  not  direct  their 
course  to  Palestine,  but  to  Constantinople,  which  they  stormed  in  the  year 
1203,  for  the  sake  of  restoring  the  emperor  Isaac  Angelus,  who  had  im- 
pjored  their  aid  against  the  violence  and  usurpations  of  his  brother  Alex* 
i$t8.  The  next  year,  a  bloody  sedition  took  place  at  Constantinople,  in  which 
the  emperor  Isaac  died,  and  his  son  Alexius  junior  was  strangled  by  Akx* 
ius  DucaSy  the  author  of  the  insurrection.  On  hearing  of  this  parricide, 
the  generals  of  the  crusaders  again  took  possession  of  Constantinople,  on 
the  12th  of  April  A.D.  1204 ;  and  putting  the  tyrant  Ducas  to  flight,  they 
elected  Baldwin  count  of  Flanders,  emperor  of  the  Greeks.  In  o|^)ositiQn 
to  this  Latin  emperor,  the  Greeks  created,  two  years  after,  another  of  their 
own  nation,  Theodorus  Lascarisy  who  fixed  his  residence  at  Nice  in  Bithy. 
nia.  From  this  period  till  the  year  1261,  there  were  two  emperors  of  the 
Greeks,  the  one  a  Frank  or  Latin,  and  the  other  a  Greek ;  of  whom  the 
latter  resided  at  Nice,  and  the  former  made  Constantinople  his  capital. 
But  in  the  year  1261,  the  Greek  emperor  Michael  Palaeohgusy  by  means 
of  his  genei^  C^mit  Alexius^  recovered  Constantinople,  and  obliged  the 
Latin  emperor  Baldwin  II.  to  flee  into  Italy.  Thus  terminated  the  empire 
of  the  Franks  at  Constantinople,  after  it  had  stood  fifty-seven  years.(7J 

§  4.  The  next  crusade  was  undertaken  by  the  united  forces  of  the  ital. 
ians  and  Germans,  under  the  pontiff  Honorius  III.  A.D.  1217.  The  com. 
mander-in-chief  was  Andrew  king  of  Hungary;  with  whom  were  Leopold 
of  Austria,  Xeio»  of  Bavaria,  and  other  princes.  Andrew^  after  a  few 
months^  returned  to  Europe.  The  other  generab  captured  the  strongly- 
fortified  city  of  Damietta  in  Egypt,  A.D.  1220.  But  their  successes  did 
not  continue  long ;  for  the  next  year  the  Saracen  fleet  completely  destroyed 
that  of  the  Christians,  after  having  cut  off  its  supplies ;  and  this  loss  which 

and  made  united  and  Tij^rous  efforts,  they  9013 ;  the  first  part  of  which  contains  GoA- 
might  probably  at  that  time  have  converted  frey  de  VilU-Ifarduin,  one  of  the  French 
more  than  half  of  Asia  to  the  Christian  faith,  generals*  Histoire  de  la  conqu^te  de  la 
and  perhaps  have  established  a  broad  zone  ville  de  Constantinople  par  les  Francis, 
of  permanent  Christian  light  and  influence  This  virork  forms  also  a  part  of  the  great 
from  Asia  Minor  quite  to  the  Chinese  seas.  Corpus  Byzantinum,  Paris,  1657,  fol.  See 
See  MosKeinCs  Historia  Tartaror.  Eccles.,  also  among  others,  Peter  Claude  Fontenmfy 
cap.  ii.,  p.  29,  dec.,  and  Schroeckh^s  Kirch-  Histoire  de  I'Egtise  Gallicane,  tome  z.,  p. 
engesch.,  vol.  zxv.,  p.  191,  dec,  with  the  216,  dec,  the  monk  Gunther*s  Historia  cap- 
civil  histories  of  the  Tartars. — Tr.}  tae  a  Latinis  Constantinopoleos ;  in  ffenty 

(6)  This  was  stated  by  some  writers  of  Canisitu*  Lectiones  Antiqnae,  tom.  iv.,  p. 
that  age  :  see  Matt.  Pam,  Historia  major,  1,  dec.  See  moreover  the  Epistles  of  In- 
p.  174,  365,  and  elsewhere.  noeeni  III.,  published  by  Balu2e :  [and  Gib- 

(7)  These  events  are  best  stated  by  borCs  Hist,  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Charles  du  Fresne,  Histoire  de  Tempire  de  Roman  Empire,  ch.  Ix.,  Ixi. — TV.] 

•Constantinople  sous  les  Empereurs  Fran- 
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^wa9  utterly  irreparable^  was  followed  by  the  loss  of  Damietta,  and  the  firus- 
^ration  of  the  high  hopes  which  the  Christians  had  iQdulged.(8) 

§  5.  The  legates  and  missionaries  of  the  pontiff  now  enrolled  a  new 
•army  dT  crusaders  from  almost  every  country  of  Burope,  and  which  was 
both  more  numerous  and  more  respectable^  because  it  was  anticipated  that 
•the  emperor  Frederic  IL  would  take  the  command  of  it  in  his  own  person. 
Ffederic  had  made  such  a  promise  to  the  Roman  pontiff:  and  it  seemed, 
he  could  not  viohite  his  promise,  since  he  had  married  Jolanda^  the  daughter 
of  the  count  of  Brienne  and  king  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  year  1223,  and  had 
received  with  her  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  as  her  dower.  But  under  vari- 
ious  pretences  the  emperor  long  delayed  his  voyage,  and  at  length  in  the 
^ear  1228,  after  being  excommunicated  by  Gregory  IX.,  he  set  out  with  a 
small  retinue,  to  join  the  forces  which  were  anxiously  waiting  in  Palestine 
for  his  arrivaJ,  When  he  arrived  in  Palestine,  instead  of  carrying  cm  the 
war,  he  terminated  it.  For  without  the  knowledge  and  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  those  engaged  with  him  in  the  enterprise,  he  in  the  year  1229  concluded 
a  peace,  or  rather  a  truce  for  ten  years,  with  Mettc-Camel  the  Mohammedan 
sultan ;  and  as  the  principal  condition  was  that  he  should  receive  the  city 
and  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  as  soon  as  the  ct^  was  transferred  to  him 
he  was  crowned  kins  of  Jerusalem.  Having  maoe  these  arrangements,  he 
hastened  back  to  Itiuy,  in  order  to  quell  some  commotions  there,  which  the 
pontiff  had  excited  in  his  absence.  This  crusade  therefore  terminated 
onore  happily  than  the  others.(9) 


(8)  S«6  Jac.  de  ViiriMco,  Historia  Ori- 
-ental.,  and  Marinus  SaniUuSy  Secreta  fide- 
'lium  crude ;  in  Bongarsiut*  Historians  of 
the  Crasades,  or  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos. 
.{While  the  Christians  were  encamped  be- 
fore Damiette,  we  are  told  that  St,  Frtn- 
city  the  honest  enthasiast  who  founded  the 
Franciscan  order,  burning  with  zeal  for  the 
-conversion  of  infidels,  and  eager  for  a  mar- 
tyr's crown,  went  to  Esypt,  and  with  a  sin- 
^e  attendant  proceeded  from  the  Christian 
■camp  towards  that  of  the  Saracens.  When 
anested  at  the  outposts,  be  exclaimed :  *'  I 
•am  a  Christian :  carry  me  to  your  Sultan." 
The  Musselmans  did  so  :  and  when  the  sul- 
tan demanded  of  him,  who  he  was,  how  he 
^ame  there,  and  who  bad  sent  him ;  he  re- 

5 lied,  that  he  was  FranctM  the  servant  of 
esus  Christ,  and  that  he  was  sent  to  him 
by  the  most  high  God,  to  teach  him  and  his 
people  the  way  of  salvation.  Pleased  with 
nis  address,  the  sultan  entered  into  free 
conversation  with  him,  and  found  so  much 
amusement  in  his  wild  though  gentlemanly 
flights  of  fancy,  that  he  invited  him  to  re- 
main with  him.  Franeit  rep^ed*  that  he 
would  do  so  on  condition  that  the  sultan 
would  renounce  Mohammedism  and  em- 
•Inace  Christianity,  and  would  persuade  his 
.people  to  do  the  same  ■,  and  aaded,  that  if 
the  sultan  doubted,  he  might  order  a  great 
fire  kindled,  into  which  Frtncit  would 
iplunge  himseJf  along  with  some  ot  the  Mua- 


flttlm^  priests,  and  if  he  perished,  it  might 
be  imputed  to  his  sinfulness,  but  if  not,  then 
the  sultan  must  be  convinced.  The  sultan 
said,  there  were  none  of  his  priests  that 
were  willing  to  try  the  experiment.  Then, 
said  Francis,  I  will  plunge  in  akme,  provi- 
ded you  will  embrace  Christ  if  I  come  out 
unhurt.  The  sultan  objected,  that  his  sub- 
jects would  revolt,  and  would  kill  him,  if  he 
should  renoonce  their  faith.  He  now  offer-' 
ed  Frtmeit  a  large  snm  of  money,  ta  die- 
tribute  in  charity  among  the  Christians ;  but 
FrandM  spumed  his  money,  unless  he  would 
become  a  Christian.  At  length  the  sultan 
dismissed  him,  with  a  guard  to  conduct  him 
safely  to  the  Christian  camp  ;  and  at  part- 
ing, requested  his  prayers  that  God  would 
vouchsafe  to  show  nim  which  was  the  true 
faith  and  the  religion  most  pleasing  in  his 
sight.  See  Jac,  de  Vitriaeo,  Hist.  Occi- 
dent., cap.  32,  and  Bonavtulura,  Vita  S. 
Francisci,  cap.  ix.,  4  6f  7. — Tr.'^ 

(9)  See  the  historians  of  the  crusades,  and 
the  writers  of  the  Life  of  Frederic  II. ;  also 
Muratori,  Annates  I  talis ;  and  the  writers 
of  the  history  of  the  Germanic  empire.  [The 
pope  still  considered  the  emperor  as  excom- 
municated, notwithsunding  he  had  satisfied 
the  demands  of  the  pontiff  by  performing 
Uie  crusade.  By  means  of  the  cleigy  both 
in  Asia  and  in  Europe,  the  pope  exposed 
him  to  various  dangers  and  difficulties ;  he 
invaded  the  emperor's  territories  in  Apuli* 
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§  6,  Other  less  noted  and  lessibrtunate  expeditions  to  Palestine  follow* 
ed :  as,  first  in  the  year  1239,  that  of  Theobald  V.(IO)  count  of  Campania 
and  king  of  Navarre,  with  other  princes  of  Germany  and  France ;  and 
then  in  1240,  that  of  Bichard  count  of  Cornwall  and  brother  of  Henry  lU. 
the  king  of  England.  The  result  of  neither  corresponded  with  the  prep- 
arations  made  for  them.  In  the  former,  the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor 
Frederic  in  Palestine,  renewed  the  truce  with  the  Mohammedans ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  forces  were  vanquished  by  the  barbarians  at  Gaza ;  and  such  aa 
survived  the  slaughter,  returned  to  Europe.  The  chief  cause  of  the  dias* 
ter,  was  the  discord  between  the  knights  templars  and  those  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.  And  hence  Richard  could  effect  nothing  of  importance ;  but 
with  the  consent  of  most  of  his  confederates,  he  concluded  a  truce  such  as 
the  state  of  their  affairs  would  permit,  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  returned 
to  Europe  in  the  year  1241.(11) 

§  7.  As  the  affairs  of  the  Christians  were  now  declining  more  and  moro 
in  the  East,  Lewis  IX.  king  of  France,  who  was  enrolled  among  the  saint» 
afler  his  death,  and  who  is  still  regarded  with  peculiar  veneration,  in  fulfill 
ment  of  a  vow  made  in  his  very  severe  sickness  A.D.  1248,  collected  » 
powerful  army  and  a  great  fleet,  and  proceeded  to  Egypt  anticipating  that 
the  conquest  of  that  country  would  fecilitate  the  operations  of  war  in  Pal* 
estine  and  Syria.  At  first  he  was  successful,  for  he  captured  Damietta^ 
a  celebrated  city  of  Egypt ;  but  the  progress  of  the  war  was  most  disas* 
trous.  The  Mohammedans  intercepted  their  supplies,  in  the  year  1250, 
and  &mine  and  the  pestilence  raged  in  his  camp  :  Robert  the  king's  broth- 
er, indiscreetly  pursuing  the  enemy,  was  slain  in  battle ;  the  kin^  himself 
two  of  his  brothers,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  were  made  .prison- 
ers.  This  magnanimous  and  heroic  monarch,  who  was  also  very  pious  ac* 
cording  to  the  standard  of  that  age,  was  ransomed  at  a  great  price,(12)  and 
afler  four  years  spent  in  Palestine,  returned  to  France  with  a  few  followers 
in  the  year  1254.(18) 

§  8.  The  king,  whose  invincible  spirit  was  by  no  means  discouraged  by^ 
these  disasters,  renewed  the  war  in  the  year  1270  ;  for  he  supposed  he  had 
not  yet  fully  satisfied  his  solemn  vow  to  God.     Collecting  therefore  an  im* 

dtirinff  his  absence,  contrary  to  all  the  rolea  Richard  the  general,  written  in  Gennan,  lib. 

then  in  force  in  regard  to  persons  engaged  i.,  p.  84,  &c.    It  appeara  from  the.  epistlev 

in  a  crusade ;  he  spread  a  report  of  hta  death,  of  Feter  de  Vtnci«,  that  Frederic  11.  created 

and.  sent  legates  into  Germany  and  Den-  Richard  hia  Ticeroy  for  the  kingdom  of  Je- 

mark,  to  persuade  some  other  person  to  auf-  rasalem ;  and  this  accounts  for  Sie  attempt* 

fer  himself  to  be  set  up  as  emperor  in  oppo-  of  Gregory  IX.  to  retard  his  Toyage. 

sitton  to  Frederic.     {Muratori,  Annali   d'  (12)  ["  The  ransom  which,  together  with 

Italia,  ad  ann.  1229,  torn,  vii.,  p.  196,  197.  the  restoration  of  Damietta,  the  king  was 

— Tr.)    These  sorely  were  cogent  reasons  obliged  to  pay  for  his  liberty,  was  800,000 

for  the  Taliant  emperor  to  hasten  back  to  It-  gold  bezants,  and  not  80,000,'  as  Coilier  (£c> 

aly,  and  restrain  the  haughty  pontiff  within  cies.  History,  cent.  xiii.,-vol.  i.,  p.  456)  er- 

the  bounds  of  his  duty. — 8ckl.\  roneously  reckons.     This  sum,  which  was 

(10)  [It  was  Theobald  VI.  who  engaged  equal  then  to  500,000  livres  of  French  mon- 
in  this  crusade.  He  was  the  posthumous  ey,  would  in  our  days  amount  to  tlie  value 
son  of  Theobald  V.,  who  died  as  he  was  of  4,000,000  of  livres,  that  is,  to  about 
about  to  embark  in  the  cruaade  of  A.D.  1201.  190,000  pounds  8terling.''~ilfac/.] 

See  Fleury,  Histoirede  I'Eglise,  livre  Izxzi.,         (13)  Of  the  2800  knighu  of  noblo  birtlr 

^  26. — Tr.'\  who  accompanied  the  king  from  France,  noCr 

(11)  The  history  of  these  transactions  is  more  than  100  were  alive  when  he  embark^ 
the  most  accurately  and  faithfully  detailed  ed  from  Palestine  on  his  return.  J<n7wilW9 
by  Geo,  Christ,  Gebauer,  in  his  Hiatoiy  of  Histoire  de  S.  Louis,  p.  81,  dec. 
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mease  fleet,  and  accompanied  by  munerous  princes  and  nobles,  he  set  sail 
for  Africa,  intending  to  establish  there  an  advanced  post  for  the  future  wars 
in  Asia.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  he  attacked  and  carried  the  fortress 
of  Carthage  ;  but  soon  after,  a  pestilential  disease  swept  off  the  greatest 
part  of  his  forces  in  the  harbour  of  Tunis,  and  on  the  25th  of  August  A.D» 
1270,  the  king  himself  became  its  victim.(14)  After  him  no  sovereign  of 
Europe  dared  again  venture  on  an  enterprise  of  so  much  peril,  toil,  and 
expense*  Hence  the  kingdom  of  the  Latins  in  the  east  gradually  wasted 
astray,  in  spite  of  the  e£S>rts  of  the  Roman  pontifli  to  preserve  it ;  and  on 
the  capture  of  Ptolemais  by  the  Mohammedans  A.D.  1291,  it  became 
wholly  extinct.(15)  Among  the  causes  of  so  great  a  lossyithe  valour  of 
the  enemy  was  one  of  the  least.  The  principcd  causes  were,  the  disunion 
of  the  Christians  among  themselves,  the  extreme  profligacy  of  those  who 
called  themselves  Christ's  soldiers,  and  the  ignorance  aiul  obstinacy  of  the 
papal  le^tes.  ( 16) 

\  9.  In  the  West,  the  ferocious  people  of  Prussia  at  the  commencement 
of  the  century  were  still  adhering  flrmly  to  tlie  superstition  of  their  ances. 
tors ;  nor  could  the  priests  occasionally  sent  among  them,  by  their  argu- 
ments and  exhortations,  induce  them  to  embrace  Christianity.  Hence  Con^ 
rod  duke  of  Masovia  [in  Poland],  thought  proper  to  apply  coercion ;  and 
proflering  liberal  rewards  in  the  year  1230,  he  invjited  the  knights  of  the 
Teutonic  order  of  St.  Mary,  who  on  their  exclusion  from  Palestine  had  ta. 
ken  residence  at  Venice,  to  undertake  the  subjugation  of  the  Prussians  and 
their  conversion  to  the  Christian  fidth.  They  came  into  the  country  un- 
der Hermann  of  Balck  as  their  leader,  and  after  an  uninterrupted  and  cruel 
war  of  flfly.three  years  with  the  Prussians,  they  with  difficulty  brought 
them  to  submit  to  the  government  of  the  knights,  and  to  allow  the  Christian 
religion  to  take  the  place  of  that  of  their  &Lthers.(17)  From  Prussia  these 
knights  made  inroads  upon  the  neighbouring  nations,  particularly  upon  the 


(14)  Here  should  be  consalted,  before  all 
others,  the  Histoire  do  S.  Louis  IX.  dn  nom 
Roy  de  France,  ecrite  par  Jean  Sire  de  Join- 
vilU,  enrichie  de  tiouvelles  Dissertations  et 
Observations  bistoriques  par  Charles  du 
Fresncy  Paris,  1668,  fol. ;  and  next,  the  bi- 
ographers of  St.  Louis,  especially  FilUau 
de  la  Chaize,  Histoire  de  S.  Louis,  Paris, 
1688,  %  vols.  8vo,  and  finally,  all  the  writers 
of  histories  of  France :  [e.  g.,  J.  Gifford, 
Hist,  of  France,  vol.  i.,  p.  452,  &c.,  and 
p.  473,  &c.,  ed.  London,  I79I,  4to.— TV.] 
Add  Meneo^s  Chronicon,  in  Ant.  Mattbai^e 
Anslecta  veteris  aevi,  torn,  iii,  p.  172,  179. 
Jalc.  Wadding*^  Annates  Minorum,  tome 
iv.,  p.  294, 307,  &c.,  and  passim.  Boulay^s 
Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  212,392, 
dtc.  Pierre  Claude  Fonlenay,  Histoire  de 
TEglise  Gallicane,  tome  xi.,  p.  337,  d&c., 
406,  575. 

(15)  Anth.  Matthaiy  Analectaveteris  evi, 
torn,  v.,  p.  748.  Jac,  Eehard^s  Scriptores 
Dominicani,  torn,  i.,  p.  422,  dec.  Imola  on 
Dunt^ ;  in  Muratorf$  Antiq.  Ital.  medii  svi, 
torn,  i.,  p.  nil,  1112. 

(16)  [For  these  legaiet  poiBiMd  ezcla* 
Vol.  IL— N  n 


sively  the  interests  of  the  popes  and  of  th» 
Romish  clergy ;  and  they  laboured  often  by 
harsh  means,  by  imprisonment,  and  b^  clo- 
sing up  their  churches,  to  bring  the  patriarchs 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  entire  Greek  clergy  in 
the  countries  held  by  the  Latins,  under  sub-, 
jection  to  the  Romish  see :  and  they  so  ir- 
riuted  the  Greeks,  that  they  were  often  mor« 
friendly  to  the  Mohammedans  than  to  the 
occidental  Christians,  and  would  nther  be 
subiect  to  a  people  who  could  be  satisfied 
with  an  annual  tribute,  than  live  under  a 
spiritual  monarch,  whose  avarice  as  well  a» 
that  of  his  legates  was  insatiable. — Schl.'] 

(17)  See  Sfalthai,  Analecta  veteris  aevi, 
tome  iii.,  p.  18,  tome  v.,  684-689.  Peter 
of  Duisburg's  Chronicon  Prussie ;  published 
by  HarlknocK  Jena,  1679,  4to.  Christ, 
HartknoeJCe  History  of  the  Prussian  church, 
written  in  German,  lib.  i.,  c.  t.,  p.  33,  dtc, 
and  Antiquitates  Prussis,  Diss,  xiv.,  p.  201, 
dec.  Sleph,  Baluae^  Miscellanea,  tom.  vii., 
p.  427,  478,  dtc.  Wadding's  Annales  Mi- 
norum, tom.  iv.,  p.  40,  63,  Slc.  Solignae'a 
Hiatoire  de  Pologne,  tom.  ii.,  p.  238,  dec. 
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Lithuanians ;  nor  did  they  ceaae  from  slaughterings  devastating^  and  pluo. 
dering  all  before  them,  till  this  people  also  feigned  a  compelled  submission* 
not  so  much  to  Christ  as  to  these  his  furious  and  bloody  warrior8.(18) 

§  10.  In  Spain  the  Christian  kings  of  Castile,  Leon,  Navarre,  and  Ar- 
agon,  waged  perpetual  wars  with  the  Saracen  princes,  who  possessed  Ya- 
lencia,  Andalusia,  Granada,  and  Murcia ;  and  «ich  was  their  success,  that 
the  territories  of  the  Saracens  were  daily  reduced  to  narrower  limits,  and 
the  boundaries  of  the  Christian  church  extended.  The  most  distinguished 
in  these  contests  were,  Ferdinand  king  of  Castile  and  Leon^  who  obtained 
a  place  among  the  SainUy  his  father  AlphonBo  IX.  king  of  Leon,  Jamu  L 
Idng  of  Aragdh,and  some  other8.(19)  In  particular,  this /omef  of  Ara- 
^on  having  conquered  Valencia  in  the  year  1236,  spared  no  pains  to  con- 
vert to  the  Christian  faith  his  new  subjects,  whom  he  could  not  expel  the 
<x)untry  without  serious  injury  to  the  state.  Hence  he  ordered  the  Do. 
minicans  whom  he  chiefly  used  for  this  purpose,  to  learn  the  language  of 
the  Arabians ;  and  he  established  schools  in  the  island  of  Majorca  and  at 
Barcelona,  for  the  education  of  preachers  of  the  Christian  religion.  When 
these  efforts  were  found  to  produce  little  effect  upon  the  obstinate  pe(^ie» 
Clement  IV.  the  pontiff,  exhorted  the  king  to  expel  the  Mohammedans  from 
Spain ;  and  the  king  was  not  opposed  to  the  measure,  but  the  nobles  frus* 
trated  the  designs  of  the  pontiff  and  king.(20) 


CHAPTER  II. 

ADVERSE  EVSBTtS  IN  THE  mSTORT  OF  THE  CHUBCE. 

4  I.  Advezsities  of  Christians  in  the  East. — ^  S.  Pretended  Atheists  among  the  Latine. 
— ^  3.  Frederic  H.  and  the  Book  respecting  the  Three  Impostors. 

§  1.  How  great  injuries  the  Christian  cause  sustained  in  Asia,  will  be 
manifest  from  what  has  been  said  of  the  Tartars  and  of  the  unhappy  issue 
of  the  crusades.  If  the  Saracens  had  imbibed  the  same  principles  as  the 
Latin  Christians  of  this  age,  they  would  not  have  suffered  a  single  Chris, 
tian  to  live  in  all  Asia.  But  though  they  committed  various  enormities, 
and  were  not  a  little  vexatious  to  the  Christians,  yet  what  to  the  Romans 
seemed  holy  and  right,  was  by  the  Saracens  judged  unrighteous  and  cruel, 
namely,  to  exterminate  with  fire  and  sword  such  as  were  of  a  different  re- 
ligion  and  would  not  abandon  it.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Je^ 
rusalem,  many  of  the  Latins  remained  still  in  Syria,  and  retiring  to  the 
rugged  mountains  of  Libanus  they  gradually  lost  their  sense  of  religion  and 
humanity  to  such  a  degree,  that  those  of  them  remaining  at  the  present  day 
«eem  nearly  destitute  of  all  knowledge  of  God.(l) 

(18)  Besides  those  jnst  mentioned,  see  expulsion  of  the  Moiiscoes  ;  in  his  Miscel- 
lAidevng't  Reliquiae  mannacriptor.  omnia    laneoas  Tracts,  vol.  i.,  p.  26,  dec. 

aevi,  torn,  i.,  p.  336,  dec.  (1)  Certain  tribes  of  the  Deruti  or  Dnui 

(19)  See  John  de  Ferrera*,  History  of  residing  on  the  Libanus  and  Antilibanus, 
4Spain^;  the  whole  of  toI.  W.  wetend  that  they  are  descended  from  the 

(20)  See  Mich.  Oeddet^  Histoiy  of  the  Fianks,  and  diat  they  weze  oxkce  soTeraigns 
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§  2.  The  Latin  writers  of  those  times  often  complain  of  public  enemies 
of  the  Christian  religion^  and  eyen  of  miockers  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Nor 
are  these  complaints  entirely  rain  and  incredible.  For  men  of  discern- 
ment who  critically  inspected  the  religion  which  the  Roman  pontifis  and 
their  servants  and  friends  preached  and  inculel^ted  as  being  the  only  true 
religion  taught  by  Christ,  and  which  they  maintained  by  fire  and  the  sword, 
might  easily  be  led  to  beliere,  that  Chrifitianity  was  a  fabrication  invented 
and  propagated  by  the  priests  for  their  own  advantage ;  and  especially 
was  sDch  a  conclusion  easy,  as  thei^  were  none  to  teach  them  better*  Be- 
sides, the  Aristotelian  philosophy^  which  reigned  in  all  the  schools  of  Eu. 
rope  and  was  regarded  as  sound  reason,  led  not  a  few  to  discard  the  doc 
trines  commonly  held  and  preached  respecting  divine  providence,  the  im* 
mortality  of  the  soul,  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  other  points,  and  thus 
to  become  prompters  of  irreligion.(2) 

§  8.  At  the  head  of  all  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  stood  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.,  if  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  sovereign  pontiff  Chregary  IX», 
who  in  the  year  1239  charged  him  before  all  the  kings  and  princes  of  Eu*. 
rope,  with  saying  that  the  whole  world  had  been  deceived  by  ihree  haratatorsy 
(that  is,  impostors),  Jesus  Christ,  Moses,  and  Mohammed.{2)    This  heavy 


of  Falettine.  These  pretentiont  are  some- 
what qnestioDable ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  the ' 
descendants  of  the  crusaders  still  exist  in 
those  regions,  bat  so  debased  that  they  mOre 
resemble  pagans  than  Christians,  [A  Jes- 
uit missionary  in  Syria  daring  the  laat  een- 
tury ,  describing  the  conntiy  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, (in  the  Lettres  EdiSantes  et  Curienses, 
torn,  i.,  p.  461,  dec.,  ed.  Lyone,  1819),  says 
it  is  the  tradition  of  the  ceuntry  (la  tradition 
dn  pajs),  that  the  Dnues  are  descended 
Irom  the  rear  guard  of  the  Franks  command- 
ed by  one  Dreuxy  who  were  cut  off  in  the 
retreat  of  the  cmnders  from  the  Holy  Land, 
and  compelled  to  take  refuse  in  the  fastnese- 
ea  of  Mount  Lebanon.  But  according  to 
later  traTellera,  the  Druret  seem  to  be  a  sect 
of  Mohammedan  rather  than  Christian  on- 

Stn.  See  JawetVt  Christian  Researdies  in 
yria,  6lc.,  p.  35,  dec,  ed.  Boston,  1826, 
12mo.  If  any  descendants  of  the  crusaders 
still  exist  about  Mount  Libanus,  it  is  much 
more  reasonable  to  look  for  them  among 
some  of  the  sects  of  Roman  Catholics  there, 
9B  the  Maronttes,  the  Greeka,  or  the  Syrians, 
than  to  suppose  they  hare  wholly  lost  their 
Christian  principles  and  Roman  Catholic 
character,  and  are  now  ranked  among  Mo- 
hammedans and  pagans. — TV.] 

(2)  Not  to  mention  St.  Thmat'  Sunmta 
-contra  gentes  and  others,  the  reader  may 
consult  Bernk.  M<me(a's  Summa  contra  Ca- 
tharos  et  Valdenses,  who  strenuously  com- 
bats the  enemies  of  relision  in  his  times. 
In  lib.  ▼.,  c.  iT.,  p.  416,  &c.,  he  disputes  at 
luge  against  those  who  affirmed  that  the 
S€uls  of  men  perish  with  their  bodies.  In 
lib.  ▼.,  c.  zi.,  p.  477,  he  refutes  the  Aiisto- 


telian  philosophen,  who  taught  that  the 
world  had  existed  from  eternity,  and  would 
contifme  to  exist  eternally .  In  lib.  t.,  c.  xv., 
p.  654,  he  assails  those  who  contenming  the 
authority  of  the  aacred  volume,  subtericd 
human  liberty,  and  maintained  the  fatal 
necessity  of  all  things^  even  of  crimes.  Add 
Stephen  Tempter,  the  bishop  of  Paris*  In- 
diculum  erroram,  qui  a  nonnuliis  Magistris 
Lutetiae  publico,  privatimqae  docebantur; 
written  A.D.  1277,  and  extent  in  the  Bibli- 
oth.  Patrum  maxima,  tom.  xxv.,  p.  238,  dec. 
See  also  Boulay^s  Hiatoria  Acad.  Parisienis., 
tome  iii.,  p.  433,  and  Gerard  du  Bois,  Hia- 
toria Eccles.  Paris.,  tome  ii.,  p.  501.  It 
may  surprise  us  to  learn  that  these  teachers 
held,  that  all  men  have  but  one  undeistand' 
ing  ;  that  all  things  are  controlled  by  neces* 
sity ;  thai  there  is  no  providence  of  God ;  that 
the  world  existed  eternally ;  that  the  soul  be» 
comes  extinctf  and  other  similar  doctrinea 
which  they  supported  by  the  principles  of 
Aristotle,  And  to  screen  their  lives  and  their 
aafety,  they  defended  themselves  against 
their  opposers  in  the  very  same  manner  aa 
the  Aristotelians  of  the  15th  and  '16th  cen- 
turies did,  namely,  by  distinguishing  betweeq 
theological  truth  and  philosophic^.  They 
said  (as  we  are  distinctly  told  by  Stephen^ 
These  things  are  true  according  to.  philos 
ophy,  but  not  so  according  to  the  CathoUe 
faith. 

(3)  See  Matth.  Paris,  Historia  major,  p. 
408,  459.  Peter  de  Vpieis,  Epistolar.  lib. 
i.,  [ep.  31.  See  also  Raynaldj  Annales,  ad 
ann.  1239,  where  we  find  the  epistle  of 
Gregory  IX.  addressed  to  the  Christian 
kings  and  princes,  in  which  he  says :  Pro- 
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charge  the  emperor  deemed  it  necessary  to  refute,  by  a  public  profession 
of  his  religious  faith.  It  rested  on  the  testimony  of  some  German  princes, 
and  particularly  of  Henry  Easpo  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  who  said  they 
had  heard  Frederic  utter  such  language.  (4)  Perhaps  something  like  this 
did  fell  from  the  lips  of  Frederic^  when  in  a  violent  passion,  for  he  was  not 
unfrequently  imprudent ;  and  among  the  many  learned  men  that  attended 
him,  there  were  some  from  the  Aristotelian  school  who  might  have  sug- 
gested  to  him  such  impious  thoughts.  Hence  a  fabulous  story  was  handed 
down  to  posterity,  respecting  a  detestable  book  On  the  three  Jmpottors^ 
which  was  said  to  have  been  written  either  by  the  emperor  himself  or  by 
Peter  de  V'meis^  a  native  of  Capua  and  a  man  of  great  credit  and  influence^ 
who  was  the  emperor's  prime  minister.(5)    . 


bationes  in  fidei  victoriam  sunt  paratae,  quod 
iste  rex  pestilentiae  (namely,  Frederic),  a 
tribus  baratatoribus,  ut  ejus  Terbis  utamur, 
scilicit  Christo  Jesa,  Moyse,  et  Mahometo 
totum  mundum  fuisse  deceptum,  et  duobus 
eorum  in  gloria  mortuis,  ipsuin  Jesum  in 
ligno  suspeneam  manifeste  proposuerit.  The 
emperor's  defence  in  answer  to  the  pope,  is 
in  Harzkeim's  Concilia  German.,  torn,  iii., 
p.  562,  &c. — 8chl.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  Frederic  bad  a  long  and  violent 
quarrel  with  the  popes,  and  was  at  length 
excommunicated  by  them.  This  letter  of 
Gregory  was  written  after  the  emperor^s 
excommunication,  and  in  justification  of  it. 
It  is  couched  in  very  angnry  terms,  and  is  a 
laboured  attempt  to  blacken  his  character 
to  the  utmost ;  and  this  charge  of  blasphe- 
my is  only  one  among  the  many  accusa- 
tions heaped  together  by  the  enraged  pontiff. 
-TV.] 

(4)  Harm.  Cfigas,  Flores  tomporum,  p. 
196.  Ckr.  Fred.  Ayrmann,  Sylloge  Anec- 
dotor.,  tom.  i.,  p.  639,  dec.  [See  also  ifo- 
renberg^s  Dissert,  de  secta  non  timentiam 
Deum  seculo  xiii.,  vel  enata  vel  efficta,  dec., 
Brunswick,  1755,  8vo,  p.  62,  dtc  In  ren* 
eral  the  testimony  of  katpo  is  that  of  an 
enemy,  and  of  an  enemy  who  was  devoted 
soul  and  body  to  the  pope.  Such  testimony 
is  little  regarded  in  a  court.  Excommuni- 
cation had  now  become  a  little  too  common : 
and  the  pope  must  find  out  something  new, 
something  which  had  never  before  been  heard 
of.  He  therefore  represented  the  emperor, 
who  had  made  himself  suspected  by  his  in- 
timacy with  Averroes  and  by  his  rejection  of 
the  prevailing  superstition,  as  being  a  blas- 
phemer and  an  atheist ;  and  this  in  order  to 
alienate  from  him  those  with  whom  the  word 
excommunication  had  lost  somewhat  of  its 
efficacy. — ScW.] 

(5)  See  Casimer  Ottdin,  Comment,  de 
Scriptor.  Eccles.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  66.  Alb. 
Henr.  de  Sallengre,  Memoires  de  Histoire 
et  de  LJtterat.,  tome  i.,  part  i.,  p.  386,  &c. 
["The  book  entitled,  Liber  de  UI.  Impos- 


toribus,  sive  Tractatus  de  Vanitate  Religi- 
onum,  is  really  a  book  which  had  no  exist- 
ence at  the  time  that  the  most  noise  was 
made  about  it,  and  was  spoken  of  by  mul- 
titudes before  it  had  been  seen  by  any  one 
person.  Its  supposed  existence  was  prob- 
ably owing  to  an  impious  saying  of  Simeon  of 
Toumay,  doctor  of  divinity  in  the  university 
of  Paris  in  the  13th  century,  which  amounts 
to  this :  *  That  the  Jews  were  seduced  out 
of  their  senses  by  Motes,  the  Christiana 
by  Jesus,  and  the  Gentiles  by  Mahomet.*^ 
This  or  some  expressions  of  a  similar  kind, 
were  imputed  to  the  emperor  Frederic  and 
other  person^,  and  that  perhaps  without  any 
real  foundation ;  and  the  imaffinary  book, 
to  which  they  have  given  rise,  has  been  at* 
tributed  by  different  anthors,  to  Frederic,  to 
his  chancellor  Ptier  de  Vimit,  to  Alfkonso^ 
king  of  Castile,  to  Boeeaee,  Pogge,  the 
Aretint,  Pompanate,  Machiatel,  Erunmuy 
Ochinus,  Servetue,  Rabelaie,  Giirdano  Brw" 
no,  CampanelU,  and  many  others.  In  a 
word,  the  book  was  lone  spoken  of  before 
any  such  work  existed ;  but  the  rumour  thai 
was  spread  abroad  encouraged  some  profli- 
gate traders  in  licentiousness  to  compose,  or 
rather  compile,  a  bundle  of  miserable  rhap- 
sodies, under  ^e  famoiis  title  of  the  Three 
Impostors,  in  order  to  impose  upon  such  a» 
are  fond  of  these  pretended  rarities.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Spaccio  della  Bcstia  Triom- 
phante  of  Giordano  Bruno,  and  a  wretched 
piece  of  impiety,  called  the  Spirit  of  Spi« 
noza,  were  the  ground-work  or  materials 
from  whence  these  hireling  compilers,  by 
modifying  some  passages  and  adding  others^ 
drew  the  book  which  now  passes  under  the 
name  of  the  Three  Impostors^  of  which  I 
have  seen  two  copies  in  manuscript,  but  no 
printed  edition.  See  La  Monnoyt's  Disser- 
tation sur  le  Livre  de  III.  Imposteurs,  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1715,  at  the  end  of 
the  4th  volume  of  the  Menagiana.  See  also 
an  Answer  to  this  Dissertation,  which  was 
impudently  exposed  to  the  public  eye,  in 
1716,  from  the  press  of  ScieuHeer  in  tJb» 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  STATE  OF  LlTBBATimB   AND   SCIBNCB. 

4  1.  Learning  among  the  Greeks. — f  2.  Learning  in  the  Weat. — ^  8.  State  of  the  Acad- 
emies.— §  4.  The  Academic  Course. — ^  6.  The  Belles  Lettres. — ^  6.  The  Greek  and 
Oriental  Languages. — ^  7.  Progress  of  Philosophy. — ^  8.  The  Favourers  of  Aristollei 
Thomas  Aquinas^  and  others. — 4  9*  Promoters  of  General  Knowledge. — ^  10.  Study 
of  JarisprudencfB  and  Medicine. 

§  1.  The  severe  adversities  to  which  the  Greeks  were  exposed,  left 
them  but  little  leisure  or  resolution  for  the  diligent  prosecution  of  learning. 
Yet  a  thirst  for  knowledge  was  not  wholly  extinguished  among  them ;  as 
is  manifest  from  the  writers  they  produced  in  this  age.  Among  their  his* 
torians  the  most  distinguished  were  Nicetas  Ch(miates,{l)  George  AcropoU 
iUh{2)  Gregory  PachymereSf{2)  and  Joel,  whose  Chronology  is  still  ex- 
tant.(4)     From  some  tracts  of  Nicephorus  Blemmida{5)  and  Gregory  Pa* 


Haflue,  and  which  contains  a  fabulous  story 
of  the  origin  of  the  book  in  question.  Who- 
ever is  desirous  of  a  more  ample  and  a  very 
curious  account  of  this  matter,  will  find  it 
in  the  late  Prosper  Marckand's  Dictionnaire 
Historique,  vol.  ii.,  at  the  article  Imposiorir 

(1)  [NictioM  Chomatet  was  a  native  of 
Ghana,  (the  ancient  Cclosse),  in  Phrygia ; 
was  educated  by  his  older  brother  Michad 
Chonitttu,  at  Constantinople,  where  he  be- 
came distinguished  as  a  civilian  and  public 
officer,  under  AUxiiu  Comntnu9  and  hoM 
Angehu.  On  the  capture  of  Constantino- 
ple by  the  Latins  A.D.  1204,  he  retired  with 
nis  family  to  Nice  in  Bithynia,  where  he  was 
living  in  the  year  1906.  He  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  the  Greek  empire  from  the  death  of 
AUxius  Comnentu  A.B.  1180,  to  the  de- 
cease of  the  Latin  emperor  Hettry  A.D. 
1206,  in  21  Books;  published,  Gr.  and 
3Lat.,  Basil,  1557,  Paris,  1647,  fol.,  and  in 
the  Scriptores  Byzantini.  He  also  wrote 
Thesaurus  orthodoxae  Fidei,  in  27  Books ; 
which  is  still  extant  in  MS.,  and  the  five  first 
books  of  which  in  a  Latin  translation  by 
Morell,  were  published,  Paris,  1580,  and  in 
the  Biblioth.  Patr.,  tom.  xxv. — A  funeral 
Oration  on  his  death,  by  his  older  brother 
Michael  Chonidtes  archbishop  of  Athens,  in 
a  Latin  translation,  is  printed  with  hia  his- 
tory, and  also  in  the  biblioth.  Patr.,  tom. 
xxv.— TV.] 


(2)  {Oeorge  AcropdUa,  waa  bom  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  received  a  learned  educa- 
tion. He  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Nice 
when  young,  A.D.  1228 ;  and  continued 
there  most  of  his  life.  He  rose  to  the  high- 
est civil  ofiSces  in  the  gift  of  the  emperors, 
and  was  much  employeid  on  embassiea  and 
as  a  special  judge  or  commissioner.  He 
died  A.D.  1282.  His  history  of  the  Greek 
empire,  firom  th^  invaaion  of  the  Latins  in 
1203,  to  the  end  of  their  reign  at  Constan- 
tinople, A.D.  1261,  waa  published  imper- 
fect, Gr.  and  Lat.,  Leyden,  1614,  8vo,  and 
entire,  with  notes,  by  Leo.  AUatiuM^  Paris, 
1651,  fol.y  subjoined  to  hia  prolix  esaay  de 
Geoigiis  et  eorum  scriptis.-^Tr.] 

(3)  iOregory  Pachymeres  was  bom  at 
Nice  A.D.  1242.  After  a  apod  education 
he  became  an  ecclesiastic  at  Constantinople, 
where  he  was  in  high  reputation  and  rose  to 
the  highest  offices  under  the  patriarch.  He 
was  certainly  alive  in  the  year  1308.  For 
he  wrote  the  history  of  the  Greek  empire, 
from  A.D.  1258  to  1308 ;  published,  Gr.  and 
Lat.,  Rome,  1666  and  1669,  2  vols,  folio. 
Also  a  paraphrase  on  Dionysius  AreopagUa, 
published  with  the  works  of-  Dionynus ; 
likewise  a  tract  on  the  procession  of  the 
Hol]^  Spirit,  and  an  epitome  of  Aristotle*s 
Logic,  both  of  which  are  extant. — Tr,] 

(4)  [Of  this  Voe(,  liule  is  known,  except 
that  be  must  have  been  witnesa  of  the  deso- 
lations of  Constantinople  in  the  year  1204. 
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chymercs,  it  appears  that  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  still  had  its  friends 
among  them.  Yet  others  preferred  Plato ;  while  the  majority  assiduously 
studied  the  younger  Platonists,  and  supposed  their  system  would  coalesce 
with  that  of  Aristotle.  The  writers  of  sermons  and  lives  of  the  saints,  the 
combatants  against  the  Latins,  and  the  expounders  of  their  canon  law,  need 
not  be  enumerated.  Among  the  Syrian  Christians,  the  most  distinguished 
writer  was  Gregory  Ahuljiharajus^  Maphrian  [eastern  primate]  of  the  Ja- 
cobites ;  a  man  of  superior  genius  and  extensive  learning,  and  truly  re- 
spectable as  a  theologian,  a  historian,  and  a  philosopher. (6)  With  him 
may  be  joined  Creorge  ElnuLciny  the  author  of  a  History  of  the  Saracens.  (7) 
§  2.  Far  happier  was  the  state  of  learning  of  every  kind  among  the 
Latins.  For  the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe,  having  learned  by  experi- 
ence what  advantages  .a  nation  may  derive  from  the  cultivation  of  learn- 
ing and  the  useful  arts,  invited  learned  men  to  their  territories,  stimulated 


He  wrote  a  brief  chronology  of  the  world, 
from  the  creation  to  A.D.  1204  ;  published 
by  Leo,  AUaiiuSy  Gr.  and  Lat.,  with  the 
works  of  George  Acropdita,  Paris,  1651. — 
Tr.} 

(5)  iNieephanu  Blemmidat  was  a  pres- 
byter and  a  very  austere  monk  of  Mt.  Atboe, 
who  refused  the  patriarchate  of  Constanti- 
nople in  the  year  1255.  He  is  said  to  have 
leaned  to  the  tide  of  the  Latin  church,  in 
their  dispotes  with  the  Greeks.  His  two 
Tracts  de  processione  Spiritus  Sancti,  are 
extant  in  Latin,  annexed  to  the  first  volume 
of  Raynald's  Annales  Iksdes.,  and  Gr.  and 
Lat.  in  Leo  Allatius^  Orthodox  Greek  wri- 
ters, torn.  i.  Besides  these,  an  epistle  and 
an  epitome  of  logic  and  physics  nave  been 
published ;  and  several  other  small  works  of 
his  are  preserved  in  manuscript. — TV.] 

(6)  Feter  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  tom.  i.,  p. 
37.  Jos.  Sim.  Atseman^  Biblioth.  Orient. 
Vatic,  tom.  ii.,  cap.  xlii.,  p.  244.  [Greg- 
oty  Abulpharajus,  or  Abid'Fttrai  Ibn  HSc- 
itM,  was  the  son  of  a  phvsician,  who  was  a 
Christian  Jew  named  Aaront  and  by  the 
A  rabs  Rn  Koph.  He  was  bora  A.D.  1!K26, 
at  Malatia  in  Armenia,  near  the  sources  of 
ihe  Euphrates,  and  became  celebrated  as  a 
physician  and  a  learned  man.  When  the 
Mongols  overran  his  country,  A.D.  1248,  he 
tied  to  Antioch  with  his  parents ;  became  a 
monk,  and  successitely  bialiop  of  Guba,  La- 
cabena,  Aleppo,  and  A.D.  1264,  Jacobite 
Maphrian  or  Primate  of  the  East  till  his 
death  in  1289.  The  first  work  of  his  that 
was  published,  was  an  abridgment  of  nni- 
versa!  history^  from  the  creation  to  the  year 
A.D.  1284,  written  in  Arabic,  and  divided 
into  ten  Dynasties.  The  six  first  relate  to 
the  old  patriarchs,  the  iudm  and  kings  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  the  Chaldean,  the  Persian, 
and  Grecian  monarchs.  The  seventh  relates 
to  the  Romans,  the  ei^th  to  the  Greeks  of 
Constantinople,  the  nnth  to  the  Arabians, 
•ad  the  unth  to  the  Mongols.    The  two 


last  dynasties  make  full  half  the  work,  and 
are  altogether  Uie  most  important ;  for  in 
Greek  and  Roman  history  he  was  not  well 
informed,  while  in  that  of  the  Arabs  and 
Tartars  he  is  perhaps  a  good  authority.  The 
whole  was  published,  Arab,  and  Lat.,  by  Po- 
cock,  Oxford,  1663,  4to,  and  the  eiost  val- 
uable parts  of  the  ninth  dynasty,  which  is 
by  far  the  best.  Dr.  Pocock  published  in 
1650,  under  the  title  of  Specimen  Historia 
Arabum,  dec.  This  Arabic  work  is  sn  abiidff- 
ment  of  a  much  larger  woric  in  Syriac,  whicD 
was  published,  Synac  and  Latin,  under  the 
title  of  Bar  Hebrsi  Chronicon  Syriacnm, 
Lips.,  1789,  2  tom.  4to.  He  also  wrote 
many  theological  and  other  works,  from 
which  Asseman  has  given  us  extracts.  See 
SehroeekkU  Kirchengeschlchte,  vol.  xxiv.,  p. 
468,  dtc.— Tr.] 

(7)  [George  Elmacin  was  descended  from 
a  respectable  family  of  Syrian  Christians, 
which  had  resided  for  five  generations  in 
Egypt,  where  they  had  held  the  offices  of 
notary  and  privy  counsellor.  His  father 
AjbuljatiruSf  was  a  notary  or  cleik  to  tho 
council  of  war  for  45  years,  and  died  A.D. 
1230.  Four  of  his  grandfather's  brothers 
were  bishops.  That  he  was  a  Cluistian, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Yet  living  among 
Mohammedans,  and  his  family,  if  not  him- 
self also,  holding  offices  under  the  govern- 
ment, he  is  careful  to  avoid  all  terms  of  re- 
proach when  speaking  of  Mt^uanmed,  his 
rdigion,  and  his  followers.  His  histoiy  of 
the  Saracens  is  in  the  form  of  Annals,  and 
extends  from  the  death  of  Mohammed  to 
A.D.  1  im.  The  countries  he  embraces  are 
Arabia,  Syria.  Egvpt,  and  Persia.  The 
work  was  published  with  the  Latin  transla- 
tion of  Erpeniusy  Arabic  and  Latin,  by  Go- 
2nt#,  Lueduni,  1625,  fol.  Elmacin  prefixed 
to  it  a  chronology,  from  the  creation  to  the 
time  the  history  begins ;  but  which  has  nev- 
er been  published.  See  Boyle,  Dictionnaire, 
article  £/ifuu:m.— 7V.J 
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and  encouraged  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  rewarded  it  with  honours  and 
emoluments.  Those  who  acquired  most  glory  and  fame  by  such  patron- 
age were,  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  who  was  himself  a  man  of  letters  as 
well  as  a  distinguished  patron  of  all  sorts  of  learning,  and  Alphanso  X.  the 
king  of  Castile  and  Leon.  The  former  founded  the  academy  of  Naples, 
caused  the  books  of  AristoUe  to  be  translated  into  Latin,  assembled  all  the 
learned  men  he  could  in  his  court,  and  gave  many  other  proofs  of  his  very 
great  attachment  to  learning.(8)  Alphonso  perpetuated  his  fame  by  com- 
posing  the  Astronomic  Tablesy  and  some  other  works.(9)  Accordingly  in 
this  age  schools  of  the  higher  order  were  erected  almost  every  where ;  va- 
rious privileges  and  immunities  were  conferred  on  the  youth  that  resorted  to 
them;  and  to  the  learned  societies  tliat  started  up  every  where,  the  forms  of 
bodies  politic  was  granted,  and  they  were  privileged  with  a  jurisdiction  pe- 
culiar to  themselves. 

§  3.  But  in  these  public  schools  or  academies,  (which  were  founded  at 
Padua,  Modena,  Naples,  Capua,  Toulouse,  Salamanca,  Lyons,  Cologne,  and 
in  other  places),  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  then  known  was  not  taught, 
but  only  certain  parts  of  it  or  some  particular  sciences*  That  at  Paris, 
which  excelled  ail  others  in  several  respects,  as  well  as  in  the  number  both 
of  teachers  and  students,  was  the  first  to  embrace  all  the  arts  and  sciences ; 
and  therefore  first  became  a  university  or  as  it  was  then  expressed  siudium 
uatpersale.  Afterwards,  some  others  were  gradually  formea  upon  the  same 
plan.  In  this  mother  therefore  of  all  the  European  umversidcsj  the  doctors 
were  first  distributed  into  four  colleges,  according  to  the  sciences  of  which 
they  were  professors ;  and  these  colleges  aflerwards  received  the  name  of 
factilties.  Over  each  college,  one  of  the  doctors  designated  by  the  suffrages 
of  the  rest,  presided  for  a  given  time  and  was  called  the  dean,{\^)  The  head 
of  the  whole  umversUy  at  first  was  the  chancellor,  namely  the  bishop  of  Paris : 
but  as  he  seemed  not  adequate  to  cdl  the  duties,  a  recU>r  was  aflerwards 
associated  with  him.(l  1)  The  college  of  theology  was  principally  founded 
and  endowed  in  the  year  1250,  by  Robert  de  Sorbonne,  an  opulent  and  pi- 
ous  man  and  a  favourite  of  Lewis  IX.  or  Saint  herds;  and  from  him  it 
derived  the  name  of  (Sorbonma)  ihe  Sorhonne,  which  it  has  retained  to  the 
present  time.(12) 

Those  who  would  be  enrolled  among  the  teachers  in  anjfacuUyf 
they  could  obtain  their  object,  had  to  go  through  a  long  and  very 
difficult  process  called  the  [acad^ic]  course^  and  to  undergo  various  ex- 
aminalioDS  during  many  years.  The  design  of  these  regulations  was,  to 
prevent  the  excessive  multiplication  of  teachers,  and  to  exclude  persons  de- 
ficient in  knowledge  and  experience  from  entering  upon  duties  which  re- 

(8)  Btnday^s  Hutoria  Acad.  Paris.,  torn.  H^rm.  Caminghui*  de  Antiquitatibua  Ac*- 

iii.,p.  116.     G«<nmone'«  Histoire  de  Naples,  demicis,  which  is  an  incomplete  work,  see 

pib.  xri.,  cap.  iii.],  torn.  ii.»  p.  497.    See  also  Casar  Eg€M$€  de  Bculay's   Historia  Aca- 

the  obaervaiions  of  Jo*  Alb,  FabrieitUt  Bib-  demie  Parisiensis,  a  copious  and  excellent 

lioth.  Litin.  medii  aeri,  torn,  ii.,  p.  SIS.  work  in  6  volumes ;  and  Claud*  Htmermu 

(0)  Nie.  iin/efisM,  BiblioUL  TOtus  His-  de  Aeademia  Parisiensi,  oualis  primo  fuit  m 

psnica,  lib.  viii.,  c.  v.,  p.  SI  7,  and  Jo.  de  insoU  et  episcoponim  scnolis,  Pbris,  1637, 

FerrenUf  Histoire  d*£spagne,  torn,  iy.,  p.  4to.    The  writers  quoted  by  Conringnu  are 

847,  dec.  not  here  ennmeraied. 

<10)  This  took  place  aboat  A.D.  1260.        (12)  See  BouUy's  Historia  Acad.  Paris., 

See  Bsu/i^'s  Historia  Acad.  Pans.,  torn,  iii.,  torn.  iiL,  p.  223.     Charlu  du  Fresne,  notes 

p.  867,  664.  to  JoinmlU'i  Life  of  St.  Lewis,  p.  36,  dec. 

(11)  On  this  whole  sdbject,  in  addition  to 


before 
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quired  the  most  solid  acquisitions.  Tliose  who  satisfactorily  performed  all 
that  was  required  by  the  rules,  were  formally  admitted  to  the  rank  of  pro. 
fessorsy  and  with  certain  public  ceremonies  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
dissociations  of  the  unlearned  artists  and  mechanics,  were  hailed  as  masters. 
This  custom,  first  introduced  in  the  preceding  century  by  the  jurists  of 
Bologna,  was  in  the  present  century  at  Paris  first  extended  to  the  theolo- 
gians, and  afterwards  to  the  professors  of  physic  and  of  the  liberal  arts. 
And  this  was  the  origin  of  what  are  called  academical  degrees ;  which,  like 
all  human  institutions,  have  deviated  fyit  fipom  their  original  design,  and  are 
continually  varying  more  and  more.(13) 

§  5.  The  belles  lettres  did  not  derive  from  these  institutions  and  efforts 
so  much  advantage,  as  the  other  branches  of  learning  did.  For  most  of 
the  young  men  devoted  themselves  to  either  canon  or  civil  law,  which  opened 
the  way  to  preferment  and  wealth ;  or  they  attended  only  to  philosophy, 
which  promised  them  fame  as  men  of  acuteness  and  genius.  The  pontlfis 
therefore  and  the  other  bishops,  complained  bitterly  of  the  neglect  of  liter- 
ature and  polite  learning ;  and  endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  divert  the 
youth  from  the  study  of  law  and  philosophy  to  that  of  sacred  literature  and 
the  libera]  arts.(14)  Still  there  are  some  among  the  writers  of  this  age, 
whom  no  man  of  candour  can  regard  with  contempt.  Among  the  poets, 
William  Brito,{l6)  Walter  Mapes,{l6)  Matthew  of  Vendome,(17)  Akdn 
de  I'Isle,  Cruather  Ligurinus,(18)  James  de  Vitriaco,  and  some  odiers,  merit 
the  praise  of  being  sprightly  and  agreeable  writers.  Among  the  histo- 
rians, Matthew  Paris,  distinguished  for  intelligence  and  good  sense,(19) 


(13)  Besides  the  writers  already  referred 
io,  see  Jo.  Christ.  Itterust  de  gradibus  Ac- 
ademicis ;  and  Just.  Henn.  Boehmer^  Prsf. 
ad  Jus  Canonicum,  p.  14.  AtU.  Wood,  An- 
tiquit.  Ozonienses,  torn,  i,  p.  24.  Bmday, 
Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  356,  682, 
684,  <kc. 

(14)  See  Boulay*s  Historia  Acad.  Paris., 
torn,  iii.,  p.  265,  where  is  an  energetic  epis- 
tle of  Innocent  IIL  Also,  Ant.  Wood's  An- 
tiquitates  Ozon.,  tona.  i.,  p.  124.  Imola  on 
DanUi,  in  Muratori^s  Antiquit.  Ital.  medii 
«vi,  torn,  i.,  p.  1262. 

(15)  See  Histoire  de  TAcad.  des  Inscrip- 
tions et  des  Belles  lettres,  torn,  zri.,  p.  256, 
&c.  [  WiUxam  Brito  or  tA«  Briton,  because 
bom  in  Bretagne,  and  hence  also  called  Ar- 
morieus.  He  composed  two  histories  of  the 
French  king  Philip  A  ugustuSf  in  whose  coart 
he  lived,  the  one  in  prose,  the  other  in  verse. 
The  first  terminates  A.D.  1319 ;  the  latter 
extends  farther,  and  is  entitled  PhiHppis. 
In  both,  he  copies  from  Rigord.  Both  are 
«ztant  in  Du,  Chesne*s  Scfiptores  Hist  Fran- 
«ics,  torn,  v.,  p.  68,  and  93,  Ac-^Schl.] 

(16)  Jo.  Wolftust  Lectiones  memorabil., 
torn,  i.,  p.  430.  [Walter  Mapes  was  an 
English  ecclesiastic,  chaplain  to  king  Henry 
IL,  and  afterwards  archdeacon  of  Oxford. 
He  flnurished  about  AD.  1210 ;  and  having 
spent  some  time  at  Rome,  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  coixaptions  of  that  court  as 


well  as  of  the  cleigy  at  large.  His  short  and 
satirical  poems  lash  the  vices  of  the  times, 
and  particularly  of  the  clergy.  John  Wolf, 
1.  c,  has  published  six  of  his  pieces ;  viz., 
Apocalypsis  Golie  Pontificis:  ad  mipios 
PrsBlatos:  ad  roalos  Pastores:  ad  Christi 
Sacerdotes :  Sermo  ad  eosdem  Praelatos  im- 
pios  :  and,  de  malis  Romans  Curie. — Tr."] 

(17)  [Matthew  of  Vendome  (Vindocinen- 
sia)  is  placed  by  some  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  by  others  in  the  middle,  and  by 
others  near  its  end.  He  wrote  in  elegiac 
verse  the  history  of  Tobias,  father  and  son, 
which  he  entitled  Tobiale ;  published,  Lyons, 
1505,  and  Bremen,  1642.— TV.] 

( 18)  [Ounther  was  a  schoohnaster  at  Par- 
is, and  then  a  Cistercian  monk  in  the  diocese 
of  Basle ;  and  flourished  about  A.D.  1210. 
His  poetic  history  of  the  capture  of  Constan 
tinople  by  the  Latins,  was  published  by  H, 
Canisius,  Lectiones  antiqua,  torn,  v.,  and 
his  celebrated  poetic  life  of  Frederic  Barba- 
roesa  in  ten  Books,  has  been  often  published 
separate,  and  also  in  Justin  Reuber's  Setip- 
tores  Germanici,  p.  407-734. — TV.] 

(19)  [Matthew  Paris  waa  an  English  Ben- 
edictine monk,  initiated  at  St.  Albans  A.D. 
1217.  He  was  a  very  exemplary  roan,  in 
high  favour  with  Henry  11.,  and  employed 
by  the  pope  to  reform  some  foreign  monas- 
teries. He  is  accounted  the  best  historian 
of  the  middle  ages,  leained,  independent. 
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Soderic  ^imemiw,(20)  Bigordus,{2\)  Vincent  of  Beauvais^22)  Robert  of 
-St.  Marino,(28)  Martin  Polanus,(24)  Gervais  of  Tilbury,(25)  Conrad  of 
Lichtenau,(26)  William  of  Nangis,(27)  and  some  others,  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned.  Those  who  composed  lives  of  the  saints,  detail  rather  the  super. 
Atitions  and  infelicities  of  the  times,  than  the  achievements  of  the  eminent- 


honest,  and  judicious.  His  great  work  is 
his  Historia  majcr^  or  History  of  England 
irom  the  arrival  of  WiUiam  the  Conqueror 
in  1066,  to  the  43d  year  of  Henry  III.  or 
A.D.  1259,  which  was  the  year  of  bis  death. 
His  Hittoria  minor  is  an  epitome  of  the  pre- 
ceding. He  also  composed  the  lives  of  the 
two  Offat^  kings  of  Mercia ;  the  Uvea  of  the 
S3  abbots  of  St.  Albans,  up  to  his  times ; 
likewise  Additions  to  bis  Historia  maior; 
and  a  chronicle,  from  the  creation  to  William 
the  Conqueror.  His  works  were  best  pub- 
lished by  Wm.  WtUis,  D.D.,  London,  1740, 
fol— Tr.] 

(20)  [Roderic  Ximenes  or  Simonis,  was  a 
Spaniard  of  Navarre,  educated  at  Paris,  and 
archbishop  of  Toledo  from  A.D.  1208,  till 
his  death  A.D.  1247.  He  wrote  the  history 
4>f  Spain  from  the  arrival  of  Hercules  there, 
to  the  year  A.D.  1243  in  nine  Books,  which 
he  called  the  Historia  Gothica.  As  amplifi- 
cations of  this,  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  Os- 
trogoths from  A.D.  453  to  555 ;  a  history 
4f  the  Huns  and  Vandals,  from  their  origin 
to  A.D.  555 ;  a  history  a(  the  Arabians,  ftom 
A.D.  570  to  A.D.  1150 ;  and  a  Roman  his- 
tory, from  king  Janus  to  the  emperor  Augus- 
tus. The  whole  was  published  by  Andreas 
Sehottj  Hispania  illustrata,  tom.  ii.,  p.  26, 
Ac.,  Frankf.,  1603.— TV.] 

(21)  Histoire  de  TAcad.  des  Inscript.  et 
des  Belles  lettres,  tome  zvi.,  p.  243,  dtc., 
where  also  William  of  Nangis  is  treated  of. 
iRigord  was  probably  bom  in  the  south  of 
France,  of  Gothic  extract,  a  physician,  his- 
torian, and  a  clerk  of  St.  Denys.  He  wrote 
the  life  of  PkUiv  Augustus,  king  of  France, 
in  prose ;  whicli  WUiiam  Brito  follows,  in 
his  poetic  history.  It  is  in  Du  Chesne's 
Scriptores  hist.  Fiancica,  tom.  v.,  p.  1,  dec. 
-TV.] 

(22)  {Vincent  of  Beauvais  was  sub-vnor 
of  a  Dominican  cloister  at  Beauvais,  and  tu- 
tor to  the  sons  of  St.  Lewis.  He  probably 
died  about  A.D.  1264.  By  direction  of  the 
king,  he  wrote  a  huge  work,  of  vast  reading 
and  little  judgment,  a  kind  of  encycloptedia 
entitled  Speculum  naturale,  doctrinale,  et 
historiale.  The  first  part  treats  of  natural 
history,  geography,  and  chronology ;  the  sec- 
ond, oif  theology,  philosophy,  and  all  the 
other  sciences ;  the  third  is  a  general  history 
of  the  world.  A  fourth  part,  probably  by  a 
later  author,  entitled  Speculum  morale,  treats 
of  practical  religion.  The  whole  was  print- 
ed at  Douay,  1624,  in  4  vols.  fol.     See 

Vol,  II.— O  o 


Schroeekh*s  Kirchengesch.,   vol.   zxiv.,  p. 
446,  dtc  — Tr] 

(23)  See  Joe  U  Boeuft  Memoires  pour 
r Histoire  d'Auxerre,  tome  ii.,  p.  490,  where 
he  also  treats  learnedly  of  Vincent  of  Beau- 
vais, p.  494. 

(24)  [Martin  Polanus  or  of  Poland,  was 
a  native  of  Troppau  in  Silesia,  then  a  part 
of  Poland,  and  a  Dominican  monk  there,  till 
he  went  to  Rome  and  was  there  made  chief 
penitentiary  under  the  pope  for  many  years. 
At  last,  he  was  appointed  archbishop  of 
Gnesen  in  Poland,  and  of  course  primate  of 
that  kingdom ;  but  died  on  his  way  thither, 
A.D.  1277.  He  wrote  a  chronicle  of  the 
pontiffs  and  emperors,  from  the  Christian 
era  to  A.D.  1287;  which  was  continued 
by  another  hand,  to  AD.  1285 :  often  pub- 
lished, but  of  little  value.  He  also  wrote 
an  index  to  the  Decretum  of  Gratian  and 
the  Decretals;  and  several  sermons.  See 
Schroeckh,  I  c,  p.  521.— Tr.] 

(25)  [Gervais  of  Tilbury  was  nephew  to 
Henry  II.  king  of  England,  and  bom  at  Til- 
bury in  Es^x.  He  flourished  A.D.  1210. 
Henry  II.  made  him  marshal  of  Aries  in 
France ;  and  Otto  lY.  emperor  of  Germany, 
made  much  of  him.  He  wrote  to  amuse  the 
emperor,  his  Otia  imperialia,  in  three  Books, 
published  by  Leibnitz  in  his  Scriptores  re- 
rum  Brunsuic,  tom.  i.  Several  otner  of  his 
historical  works  still  exist  in  MS. — TV.] 

(26)  [Conrad  of  Lichtenau,  or  Conrad 
Urspergensia,  served  first  in  the  court  of  the 
emperor  Henry  VI.,  but  became  a  priest 
A.D.  1202,  a  Praemonstratensian  monk  in 
1205,  and  abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Ursperg 
or  Aversberg,  in  Swabia,  A.D.  1216.  He 
resided  some  time  at  Rome  in  early  life,  and 
died  A.D.  1240.  His  Chronicle,  from  Be- 
lus  king  of  Assyria  to  A.D.  1229,  is  useless 
for  ancient  history;  but  valuable  for  the 
times  within  his  personal  knowledffe.  He 
was  no  flatterer  of  the  popes.  The  work 
was  published  at  Strasburg,  1548  and  1609, 
fol,  with  those  of  Regino  and  Lambert  of 
Aschafifenburg. — Tr.  ] 

(27)  [  Wi&oM  of  Nangis,  a  Benedictine 
monk  of  St.  Denys,  Paris,  flourished  A.D. 
1801  ;  and  wrote  a  Chronicle,  from  the  cre- 
ation to  A.D.  1301 ;  also  the  Life  of  Lewis 
IX.  and  that  of  Philip  III.,  kings  of  France. 
The  Chronicle  was  published  by  Daehery, 
Spicileffium,  tom.  xi.,  p.  405,  and  the  two 
biographies,  by  Du  Chesne,  Scriptores  Hiat 
Fimnc.,  tom.  v.— TV.] 
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ly  pious.  Among  these  writers,  Jame$  de  Vitriaco  stands  prominent  ^  who- 
was  likewise  author  of  a  History  of  the  Lombards,  which  is  full  of  uisipid 
stories.  (28) 

§  6.  To  Greek  Jiterature  some  attention  was  paid  by  Ri^er  Bacon^  a  man 
of  extraordinary  genius,  by  John  Balbtt8y{29)  Robert  CapUOy  and  a  limited 
number  of  others.  The  Hebrew  language  and  theology  had  still  fewer  cul- 
tivators. Yet  we  learn^  that  Raymund  Martini^  the  intelligent  author  of  the 
Pugio  Fideiy  Bacouy  CapitOy  and  a  few  others,  were  no  inconsiderable  pro- 
ficients in  such  learning.  The  Arabic  language  and  learning  were  studied 
by  many  of  the  Spaniards,  but  especially  by  the  Dominican  monks,  to  whom 
the  Christian  kings  of  Spain  committed  the  instruction  of  the  Jews  and 
Arabians  resident  in  Spain.  (30)  The  Latin  grammarians,  even  the  best 
of  them,  are  all  jejune  and  barbarous.  This  is  manifest  from  the  one  who 
had  the  highest  reputation,  and  whose  work  was  taught  in  all  the  schools 
from  this  century  on  to  the  sixteenth,  Alexander  de  Villa  Dei^  a  Francis- 
can monk.  His  Doctrinale^  composed  in  the  year  1240,  in  what  are  called 
Leonine  verses,  involves  the  rules  of  grammar  in  more  nonsense  and  dark- 
ness, than  can  well  be  supposed  by  one  not  acquainted  with  the  book. 

§  7.  The  Latins  who  had  before  philosophized  variously,  gradually  sub- 
mitted themselves  in  this  century  exclusively  to  the  authority  and  the  prin- 
ciples oi  Aristotle,  Certain  books  of  Aristotle^  especially  his  Metaphysics^ 
were  read  in  Latin  and  publicly  explained  to  the  students  at  Paris,  near 
the  commencement  of  this  century. (31)  But  as  it  appeared,  that  from 
these  books  Almeric  had  derived  his  errors  respecting  God  and  some  other 
subjects,  the  council  of  Sens  in  the  year  1209,  publicly  decreed  that  these 
books  should  be  disused.(32)  Yet  a  few  years  afterwards,  A.D.  1215,  the 
Logic  of  Aristotle  was  again  introduced  into  the  university  of  Paris ;  while 
his  physical  and  metaphysical  books  were  still  excluded. (33)  Subsequent- 
ly the  emperor  Frederic  II.  who  was  a  great  friend  to  learning,  ordered 

(28)  See  Joh.  Geo.  Schelhom,  Amoeni-  famous  Catkolicon  [a  general  liatin  diction- 
tatea  Utter.,  torn,  xi.,  p.  324,  6lc.  [It  was  ary,  TV.]  which  he  compoaed  :  Hoc  difficile 
not  Janus  de  Vitnaco,  but  James  de  Voror  est  acire,  et  maxime  mihi,  noo  bene  acienti 
gine,  who  composed  the  kistoria  Lombard-  linguam  Grecam.  And  that  thia  ia  not  to 
ica ;  aa  ia  correctly  stated  in  chap,  ii.,  ^  44.  be  attributed  to  hia  ezceaaive  modeaty,  ap- 
James  de  Voragine  waa  bom  in  Liguria  in  pears  from  the  contents  of  the  book. — ScU.1 
Italy,  became  a  Dominican  monk,  provincial  (30)  See  Rich.  Simon*s  Lettrea  choiaea, 
of  hia  order  for  Lombardy,  general  of  the  tome  iii.,  p.  112.  Nic.  Antomusy  Biblioth. 
order,  archbishop  of  Genoa!  He  flourished  vet.  Hispanica,  passim :  and  the  hiatonan* 
A.D.  1290  ;   is  said  to  have  favoured  the  of  Spain. 

emperor  against  the  pontiffs ;  and  died  about  (31)  Franc.  Pafricius,  Discnsaiones  Per- 

A.D.  1298.     He  was  a  pious  and  chariuble  ipatetici,  torn.  i..  lib.  zi.,  p.  145.     John  Lom^ 

man,  but  credulous  and  a  great  collector  of  not,  de  varia  Aristotelis  lortuna  in  Academia 

fablea.     His  History  of  tke  Lombards  is  a  Paria.,  cap.  i.,  p.  127,  ed.  Elswich.      It  ia 

mere  collection  of  legenda  of  the  aainta  ;  commonly  aaid,  thst  thoae  books  of  Aristotle 

often  published  in  the  15th  and  16th  centu-  were  translated  into  Latin  from  the  Aiahic. 

nes,  but  always  disliked  by  intelligent  Oath-  But  Rigordus   (de   gratis    Philippi    regis 

olics.    He  also  wrote  a  Chronicle  of  Genoa ;  Francor.  ad  ann.  1209,  in  Andr  du  Chesne's 

published  by  Muratori^   Scriptores   rerum  Scriptores  Hist.  Franc,  p.  119)  expressly 

Ilal.,  tom.  ix.,  and   many  aormons,  which  says  :  They  were  brought  from  ConsUntino- 

have  been  printed.    See  Cave's  Hist.  Litt.,  pie,  and  tranalated  out  of  Greek  into  Latin, 

ad  ann.  1290.— TV.}  (32)  Launoi,  1  c,  cap.  iv..  p.  195,  and  hia 

(29)  [This  JoAn,  who  is  sometimes  called  Syllabus  rationum,  quibus  Dnrandi  cauasa 
John  de  Balbis^  or  de  Janna,  that  is  Genoa,  defendittir ;  0pp.,  tom.  i.,  pt.  i.,  p.  8,  dfc. 
cannot  well  be  placed  in  this  list.     For  he  (33)  NataUs  Alexander^  Selects  Hiat  Ec- 
saya  of  himself,  near  the  begiuiing  of  the  clea.  Capita,  tom.  viii.,  c.  ill,  ^  7,  p.  76. 
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the  books  of  ArUtotie  and  of  other  ancient  philosophers,  to  be  translated 
some  from  Arabic  and  others  from  Greek  into  Latin,  by  selected  persons 
(as  he  expresses  it)(d4)  well  skilled  in  each  language.  And  as  this  trans- 
lation was  recommended,  by  the  emperor  himself,  to  the  university  of  Bo- 
logna and  doubtless  to  others  also,  the  influence  of  Aristotle  was  increased 
immensely  in  all  the  schools  of  Europe.  And  this  influence  was  much  ex- 
tended by  the  many  subsequent  Latin  translators  of  some  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle :  such  as  Michael  Scot^  PhiUp  of  Tripoli,  WUHam  Flemingy  and 
others ;  though  all  of  them  were  deficient  in  learning  and  acquaintance 
with  the  languages. (85) 

§  8.  Aristotle  reached  the  summit  of  esteem  and  reputation,  when  the 
mendicant  orders  (the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans)  embraced  his  phi- 
losophy, taught  it  universally  in  the  schools,  and  illustrated  it  by  their  wri- 
tings. For  these  monks  from  this  time  onward,  stood  foremost  in  learning 
both  sacred  and  profane,  in  Europe,  and  were  followed  by  nearly  all  who 
would  rise  above  the  vulgar  in  knowledge.  The  first  who  published  expo- 
sitions of  Aristotle  were,  Alexander  HcUeSf  an  Englishman  and  a  Francis- 
can doctor  at  Paris,  who  acquired  the  title  of  the  irrefragable  Doctor  ,(36) 
and  Albert  the  Greats  a  German  Dominican  and  bishop  of  Ratisbon,  a 
man  of  superior  genius,  and  the  guide  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.(97) 
After  these^  one  of  Alberts  pupils,(38)  Thomas  Aquinas  a  Dominican,  who 
was  the  great  luminary  of  the  schools,  and  was  called  the  Angelic  Doctor^ 
exalted  the  glory  of  AristoUe  more  than  all  others.  For  he  expounded  his 
books  both  orally  and  in  writing,  and  also  caused  a  new  Latin  translation 
of  his  works  to  be  made  by  one  of  his  associates,  more  correct  and  more 
perspicuous  than  the  former. (39)  Through  the  influence  of  these  men 
therefore  and  a  few  others,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  many  divines 
and  the  disapprobation  of  the  pontiffs,  Aristotle  became  the  dictator  in  phi- 
losophy among  the  Latins. 

(34)  P^ter  de  Vineit,  Epistolar.  lib.  Hi.,  nomnDftoni.  iii.,  p.SSS,  &4:.  Boulay*9'H»' 
ep.  Ixvii.,  p:  503,  6lc.  This  epistle  is  di-  toria  Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  200, 673, 6u:, 
rected  :  ad  Msgistros  et  Scholares  Bonon-  (37)  Jo.  Alb.  Fabriaua,  JBiblioth.  I^tin. 
lenses.  Bat  it  is  probable,  the  emperor  sent  meidii  aevi,  torn,  i.,  p.  113,  &c. 
similar  epistles  to  the  other  schools  in  En-  (88)  This  is  according  to  the  opinion  of 
rope.  It  is  commonly  said,  that  Frederic  the  Dominicans,  which  appears  most  proba- 
caused  I^tin  translations  to  be  made  of  aU  ble.  See  Anion.  TouroHy  Vie  de  S.  Thorn- 
the  iDorks  of  Aristotle  that  are  extant,  and  as,  p.  90.  But  the  Franciscans  ea|erlv 
that  this  was  in  the  year  1230.  But  neither  maintained,  that  TTiomas  was  a  pupil  of  ./im- 
position can  be  proved  from  this  epistle ;  nor,  exander  Hales.  See  Wadding'^e  Annales 
as  I  suppose,  from  any  other  testimonies.  Minorum,  torn,  iii.,  p.  133,  iic. 

(3*5)  Concerning  these  translators  of  Ar-        (39)  Most  persons  suppose,  that  the  tMitbor 

istotle,  see  Anth.  Wood's  Antiquit.  Oxon.,  of  this  new  Latin  version  of  the  works  of 

tom.  i.,  p.  1 19,  and  Sam.  Jehb's  Praef  ad  AristotUy  which  Thomas  Aqvinas  eauflbd 

Opus  majus  Rogeri  Baconi,  London,  1733,  to  be  made,  was  William  de  Moerheka^  a 

fol.     I  will  subjoin  the  opinion  of  Bacon —  Dominican  of  Flanders,  well  acquainted  with 

a  very  competent  judge — concerning  these  both  Latin  and  Greek,  and  archbishop  of 

translationa  of  Aristotle,  as  taken  hj  Jehb  Corinth.     See/of.  .Ec^irii'tf  ScriptoresDo- 

from  a  manuscript :   If  I  had  control  over  minicani,  tom.  i.,  p.  388,  Slc.     Casim.  Ou' 

these  books  of  AristotUj  (the  Latin  transla-  dnij  Comment,  de  Scriptor.  Eccles.,  tom. 

tions),  /  would  cause  them  all  to  be  burned;  iii.,  p.  468.    Jo.  Franc.  Foppens^  Biblioth. 

for  it  is  a  loss  of  time  to  study  in  them^  Belgica,tom.i.,  p.  416.     But  others,  though 

and  a  cause  of  error  and  a  furtherance  of  supported  by  fewer  authoritiea,  attribute  the 

ignorance^  beyond  what  can  well  be  ex-  work  to  Henry  Kosbein^  who  was  alao  a 

pressed,  Dominican,    See  Echard's  Scriptores  Do- 

(36)  See  Lueas  Wadding's  Annales  Mi-  minic.,  tom.  i.,  p.  469,  in. 
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§  0.  There  were  however  ■ome  persons  in  Europe  of  superior  genius 
and  penetration,  who  while  they  valued  AristoUe  higlily,  wished  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  and  were  disgusted  with  the  meager 
and  jejune  method  of  philosophizing,  which  was  derived  from  the  books  of 
ArisMle.{iO)  Among  them,  the  following  obtained  very  deservedly  the 
highest  reputation ;  namely,  Roger  Bacon,  an  Englishman  and  Franciscan 
monk,  called  the  Admirable  Doctor  ;  an  extraordinary  man,  skilled  fiir  be- 
yond the  standard  of  his  age  in  philosophy,  mathematics,  chymistry,  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  in  various  languages,  and  also  much  renowned  for  lus  im** 
portant  discoveries  ;(41)  ArrAld  of  Villa  Nova,  a  Frenchman  as  many  be- 
lieve,  though  some  make  him  a  Spaniard ;  greatly  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  medical  art,  philosophy,  chymistry,  poetry,  languages, 
and  of  many  other  things  ;(42)  and  Peter  de  Abano  or  de  Apono,  an  Ital- 
ian  and  a  physician  of  Padua,  surnamed  the  ReconcUery  on  account  of  the 
book  he  wrote,  entitled  The  Reconciler  of  the  differences  among  philoso- 
phers and  physicians ;  a  man  of  acuteness,  and  profoundly  read  in  philoso- 
phy, astronomy,  the  medical  art,  and  mathematics.  (43)    But  all  these  recetv- 

(40)  Roger  Bacorif  quoted  by  Steph.  Jebbf 
in  the  preface  to  Bacon^s  larger  work,  says  : 
**  Never  was  there  so  great  an  appearance 
of  wisdom  and  so  great  ardour  in  study,  in 
ao  many  faculties  and  so  many  countries, 
as  during  the  last  forty  years ;  for  doctors 
are  scattered  everywhere — in  every  city,  in 
every  castle,  in  every  borough,  principally 
under  the  two  literary  orders,  Ci-  «.f  the  Do- 
minicans and  the  Franciscans,  who  were  al- 
most the  only  people  that  pursued  literature), 
which  was  never  the  case  till  within  about 
40  years  :  and  yet  never  was  there  so  great 
ignorance  and  so  great  misapprehension, — 
The  mass  of  students  doze  and  yawn  like 
.asses  over  the  bad  translations,  (he  intends 
4he  books  of  AristoUe,  the  translations  of 
"which  be  would  censors  as  being  ridiculous 
and  exceedingly  faulty),  and  waste  altogeth- 
er the  time  and  labour  and  expense  they 
lay  out  upon  them.  Appearances  ve  bU 
tfaiat  engross  their  attention ;  and  they  care 
not  what  they  know,  but  only  to  appear  very 
learned  before  the  senseless  multitude." 

(41)  That  such  was  his  character,  stri- 
kingly appears  from  his  Great  Work,  (Opus 
Majus)^  as  it  is  called,  addressed  to  the  tlo- 
man  pontiff  Clement  IV.,  and  published  by 
Stephen  Jebb,  M.D.,  from  a  DubUn  mano- 
ecnpt,  with  a  4eamed  preface  and  notes, 
London,  1788,  fol.,  a  work  well  worth  pe- 
nning. The  other  works  of  Bacon,  wmch 
were  numerous,  still  remain  for  the  most 
part  in  manuscript.  See,  concerning  him, 
Anih,  Wood^s  Antiq.  Oxonienses,  tom.  i., 
p.  186,  &c.  Woiditi^^  Annales  Minorum, 
tom.  iv.,  p.  264,  dec.,  tom.  v.,  p.  61.  Thorn. 
Gale,  ad  Jamblichum  de  mysteriis  Aegyp- 
tior.,  p.  285.  Nouvean  Dictionnaire  His- 
tor.  et  Crit.,  torn,  i.,  art.  Baco,  p.  8,  Ac. 
IRees'  Cyclopaidia,  ui.  Roger  Saam.—7r.] 


(42)  See  Nic.  AnUmius,  Biblioth.  vetos 
Hispanica,  tom.  ii.,  lib.  iz.,  c.  i.,  p.  74.  Pt" 
ter  Joseph,  Vie  d'Amaud  de  Villeneove, 
Aix,  1710,  12mo.  Niccron,  Memoiree  dee 
hommes  illustres,  tome  xxxiv.,  p.  82.  Ni^ 
d.  Eymeric,  Directorium  Inquisilorum,  p. 
282  ;  where  there  is  an  account  of  his  er- 
rors. lAmoUL  or  Amaud  de  Villeneuve, 
was  bom  about  the  middle  of  this  centwy, 
studied  at  Paris  and  Montpelier,  visited  the 
schools  in  Italy  and  Spain,  where  he  studied 
physic  under  Arabian  masters,  and  learned 
their  language.  His  reputation  was  teiy 
high  as  a  physician  and  a  scholar.  At  Palis 
he  uttered  so  freely  his  opinions  of  the  monks 
and  the  mass,  as  to  bring  himself  into  dan- 
ger :  and  he  retired  to  the  court  of  Frederic 
of  Araflon.  He  died  about  A.D.  1312. 
His  wows,  which  were  numerous,  were  col- 
lected and  published  at  Lyons,  1520,  iblio, 
and  at  Basle,  1585.  See  Rees'  Cyclopadia, 
art.  AmaMd,-~Tr.} 

(43)  Of  him  no  one  has  written  with  moiB 
industry,  than  John  Maria  MazzucheiU,  No- 
tizie  Stoiiche  e  Critiche  intomo  alia  vita 
di  Pietro  d' Abano;  in  Angela  Calogera^s 
Opusculi  sciqntifici  et  filologici,  tom.  xxiii., 
p.  1-54.  [He  was  bom  at  Apono  or  Aber 
no,  a  villa^  near  Padua,  about  the  year 
1250,  studied  Greek  at  Constantinople,  and 
medicine  and  mathematics  at  Paris,  and 
taught  medicine  at  Padua.  He  was  prose- 
cuted by  the  Inauisition  as  being  a  magician, 
at  the  time  of  bis  death,  A.P.  1315.  His 
book  entitled  Conciliator^  dec.,  discusses 
more  than  two  hundred  questions  and  prob- 
lems, chiefly  medical,  but  others  pbiloaopb- 
ical,  astrological,  du:.  It  was  first  published, 
Venice,1471,  fol.,  and  frequently  afterwards. 
Boyle's  Dictionnaire,  art.  Apone,  and  SchrO' 
•dM*«  Kirch.,  vol  xziv.,  p.  689,  dcc.-^TV.] 
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ed  this  as  the  reward  of  their  talents  and  industry,  that  they  were  ranked 
by  the  ignorant  multitude  among  magicians  and  heretics,  and  hardly  es- 
caped being  burned  at  the  stake.  Bacon  was  confined  many  years  in  a 
prison ;  and  both  the  others,  afler  their  death,  were  by  the  Liquisition 
judged  worthy  of  the  flames. 

f  10.  In  what  manner  theology  was  taught,  will  be  stated  in  a  subse- 
quent  chapter.  The  science  of  law,  now  divided  into  sacred  or  canon  law 
and  civil,  was  prosecuted  by  vast  numbers;  but  each  was  disfigured  and 
obscured,  rather  than  elucidated,  by  numerous  silly  expositions.  Several 
persons  undertook  to  collect  what  are  called  the  decretal  epistles  of  the 
pontiffs ;  which  constitute  no  small  part  of  the  canon  law.(44)  The  most 
distinguished  in  this  labour  was  Raymund  of  Pennafort,  a  Catalonian  and 
general  of  the  Dominican  order.  He  compiled  his  work  under  the  direction 
of  Gregory  IX.,  and  divided  it  into  five  books.  Crregory  directed  this  to 
be  annexed  to  the  Deeretum  of  GrraUany  and  to  be  expounded  in  all  the 
schools.(45)  Near  the  end  of  the  century,  Boniface  VIII.  caused  a  new 
collection  to  be  made ;  which  being  subjoined  to  the  &ye  previous  books, 
is  called  the  sixth  Book  of  the  Decretals,(^6) 


(44)  ConceTning  tbem,  see  C  E.  de  Bai^ 
lay*a  Historia  Aesd.  Paris.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  98, 

(46)  Gtrh.  xwi  Mastriehi,  Historia  Jaris 
Ecclesiasticii  ^  cccliii.,  p.  884.  Jo.  C/uflet, 
de  Juris  utriusque  arcnitectis,  cap.  vi.,  p. 
60,  ^c.  Jac.  Eekard  and  Quetif's  Scrip- 
tores  DominicaBU  torn,  i.,  p.  106,  dus.  Acta 
Sanctor.  Antwerp.,  torn,  i.,  Januarii,  ad  diem 
▼ii.,  p.  404,  dec. 

(46)  [The  five  Books  of  the  Decretals  are 
digested  onder  a  series  of  Titoli,  and  divi- 
ded into  Books  according  to  the  order  of 
subjects.  The  Liber  sestus  Decretalium 
pursues  the  same  arrangement,  and  therefore 
IS  divided  into  five  Books.  Subsequently 
another  collection  was  made  by  order  of 
Clement  V.  caUed  Clementitift,  which  it  di- 


vided also  into  five  books.  Several  smaller 
collections  afterwards  made,  first  by  John 
XXII.  and  then  by  various  pontiffs,  are  not 
so  digested,  but  are  thrown  together  promis- 
cuously ;  and  are  therefore  called  Exttawb- 
srantes.  The  Deeretum  of  Gratmnf  the  five 
Books  of  DecieUls  by  Ongmy,  and  the 
others  mentioned  in  this  note,,  constitute  the. 
Corjnu  Juris  Cananici.  The  voluminous 
expositors  of  the  Canon  Law  do  not  comment 
upon  all  the  Books  now  enumerated,  in  their 
order ;  bat  they  follow  the  five  Books  of  the 
Decretals  regularly  thiougfa,  and  introdoce 
what  occurs  in  Oration^  the  liber  sextus,  dec, 
at  the  proper  places ;  Uius  their  Commenta- 
ries are  always  divided  into  five  Parts,  and 
generally,  in  five  vols.  M.-^TV.] 
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CHAPTER  n. 

HISTOBT  OF  THE  TBACHBBS  AND  GOVEBMUBNT  OF  THS  CHUECE. 

^  1.  Corruption  of  the  Clergy. — ^  9.  The  Roman  Pontifis. — §  3.  Their  Power  of  creating 
Bishops,  6lc. — ^  4.  The  Authority  of  their  Legates. — ^  5.  The  Pontiffii  increase  in 
Wealth. ^^  6, 7,  8.  The  airoffant  Tyranny  of  Innocent  III.  shown  by  seYerai  Ezamplet. 
— ^  9.  Hooorius  III.— 4  10.  Wrong  Conduct  of  Gregory  IX.— ^  11.  Innocent  IV.—^  18. 
Alexsnder  IV.  and  Urban  IV.—?  13.  Gregory  X.— ^  14.  Innocent  V.,  Hadrian  VI., 
John  XXI.,  and  Nicolaus  III.— ^  15.  Martin  IV.  and  Nicolaus  IV.— ^  16.  Coolestine 
v.— ^  17.  Boniface  VIII.— 4  18.  New  Orders  of  Monks.— ^  19.  Ordejs  of  Monks  that 
have  become  extinct.—^  30.  The  Orders  that  still  flourish. — ^  31.  The  MendicanU. — 
^  33.  Their  History. — ^  33.  They  acquired  sreat  Veneration  in  Europe. — ^  34.  The 
Dominicans.— 4  ^5.  The  Franciscans.— ^  36.  Both  did  good .  Service  to  the  Pontifis.— * 
4  37.  Their  Contests  with  the  University  of  Paris.— ^  38.  Their  Adversary. — ^  39.  In- 
solence of  the  Mendicants. — 4  ^^-  Conflicts  between  the  Dominicsns  and  the  Francis- 
cans.—^  31,  33.  Discord  among  th^  Franciscans  respecting  the  true  Meaning  of  their 
Rule. — 4  33.  OUier  Jars  among  them,  respecting  the  Everlasting  Gospel  of  Joachim. — 
i  34.  The  book  of  Geihard  is  condemned.— ^  35.  The  ConstituUon  of  Nicolaus  III.  re- 
specting the  Rule  of  St.  Francis.— ^  36.  It  produces  new  Commotions,  and  rouses  on 
the  Spirituals.— 4  37,  38.  Continuation  of  these  Commotions.— ^  39.  The  Fratncelli, 
and  the  Beguards.— 4  40,  41.  The  Tertiarii,  Bocasoti,  and  Beguins.— 4  43.  The  hd- 
hards.--443.  The  Greek  Writers.— 4  44,  The  Latin  Writers. 

§  1.  Both  the  Greek  writers  and  the  Latin,  censure  and  condemn  with- 
out  reserve,  the  iniquities  and  vices  of  their  bishops  and  religious  teachers. 
Nor  will  anyone  acquainted  with  the  events  of  this  period,  pronounce  their 
complaints  ezcessive.(l)  Some  men  of  high  rank  attempted  to  heal  this 
malady,  which  from  the  head  diffused  itself  throughout  the  body :  but  their 
power  was  inadequate  to  so  arduous  a  task.  The  Greek  emperors  were  im- 
peded  by  the  calamities  of  the  times  ;  and  the  Latins,  on  account  of  the 
power  of  the  Roman  pontifl^  and  the  superstition  of  the  age,  could  effect 
nothing  of  importance. 

§  2.  A  vivid  picture  of  this  is  presented  to  ua  by  the  history  of  the  LslU 
in  pontiffs.  For  all  who  had  any  share  in  the  government  of  the  church, 
were  like  sovereign  lords ;  at  least  in  their  feelings  and  disposition.  They 
stiffly  maintained  with  violence  and  threats,  with  both  wiles  and  weapons, 
those  fundamental  principles  of  the  popish  canon  law,  that  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff  is  the  sovereign  lord  of  the  whole  world,  and  that  all  other  rulers  in 
church  and  state  have  so  much  power  and  authority  as  he  sees  fit  to  al- 
low them  to  have.  Resting  on  tiiis  eternal  principle  as  they  conceived  it 
to  be,  the  pontiffs  arrogated  to  themselves  the  absolute  power,  not  only  of 
conferring  sacred  offices  or  benefices  as  they  are  called,  but  also  of  giving 
away  empires,  and  of  divesting  kings  and  princes  of  their  crowns  ami  au- 
thority. The  more  intelligent  indeed,  for  the  most  part  considered  [gen- 
eral]  councils  as  superior  to  the  pontifib ;  and  such  of  the  kings  and  princes 

(1)  See  the  expressive  letter  of  the  pon-  pendix,  p.  31,  dec     See  also   CharU$  du 

^Gregory  IX.  to  the  archbishop  of  Bouives,  Fremt'a  notes  to  the  Life  of  St.  f^wis,  p. 

A.D.  1227,  for  correcting  the  vices  of  allor-  99 ;  where  he  treaU  especially  of  the  dtM4> 

ders  of  the  ciersy ;  published  by  Dion.  Sam-  ders  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
HMT^Aamit,  Gsliia  Christiana,  torn,  ii.,  Ap- 
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4LB  were  not  blinded  by  superstition,  restrained  the  pontifi  from  intermed- 
Kiiing  with  worldly  or  civil  affairs,  bid  them  be  contented  with  the  regulation 
of  things  sacred,  maintained  their  power  to  the  utmost  of  their  abi^y,  and 
•even  claimed  for  themselves  supremacy  over  the  church  in  their  respective 
territories.(2)  But  they  had  to  do  these  things  cautiously,  if  they  would 
not  learn  by  experience,  that  the  pontifis  had  long  arms. 

§  3.  In  order  to  lord  it  more  absolutely  and  more  securely  over  both 
church  and  state,  the  pontifl&  claimed  in  particular  the  right  of  appointing 
all  presiding  officers  in  the  church  of  every  rank  and  description,  hUhopsy 
4tbbots,  cananSf  &c.,  at  their  discretion.  Thus  they  who  had  formerly  con. 
tended  with  so  much  zeal  for  the  free  election  of  presiding  officers  in  the 
church,  agamst  the  encroachments  of  emperors  and  kings,  now  themselves 
prostrated  all  right  of  free  elections,  and  either  reserved  to  themselves  the 
richer  benefices,  or  provided  for  the  vacant  churches  by  assigning  to  them 
their  dependants  and  friends ;  and  they  even  set  aside  prelates  who  were 
4inly  elected,  in  order  to  substitute  others  in  their  places.(d)  The  pretence 
was,  care  for  the  safety  of  the  church,  and  fear  lest  heretics  should  creep 
into  the  fold  of  Christ.  (4)  Innocent  III.  first  assumed  this  poi4rer ;  and  af- 
ter him,  Honorius  IIL,  Gregory  IX.,  and  others.  But  the  progress  of  this 
usurpation  was  resdsted  in  some  measure  by  the  bishops,  who  had  before 
been  accustomed  to  confer  the  smaller  benefices,  but  most  of  ail  by  the 
Jungs  of  France  and  England,  who  issued  their  complaints,  their  edicts,  and 
their  laws  on  the  subject.(5)  In  particular,  Levfis  IX.  or  Sl  Lewis  ]ians 
of  France,  in  the  year  1266,  before  he  embarked  in  his  crusade,  publish^ 
the  famous  ordinance  ca]led  by  the  French  the  Pragmatic  Sanction^  by  which 
he  carefully  secured  the  rights  of  the  Galilean  church  against  the  machina- 
tions of  the  pontiffs. (6)  This  vigilance  rendered  the  ponti£&  more  cautious 
and  slow  in  their  proceeding,  but  it  did  not  divert  them  from  their  purpose. 
And  Boniface  VIII.  declared  boldly  and  distinctly,  that  the  whole  church 
is  under  the  control  of  the  pontiffs,  and  that  kings  and  patrons  and  religious 
bodies,  have  only  the  powers  which  the  vicars  of  Christ  choose  to  give  them, 
^  4.  The  legates  sent  into  the  different  provinces  by  the  ponti&,  eagerly 
imitated  theirmasters  :  for  they  unhesitatingly  invaded  the  rights  of  reli- 
gious bodies,  and  conferred  the  lesser  benefices  and  sometimes  the  larger 
also,  at  their  pleasure,  on  such  as  they  would  favour  on  account  of  their 

(2)  A8  specimens,  the  reader  may  peruse  Ages,  ch.  vii.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  103,  ^.,  Pfailt^ 
-the  letters  of  InnocejU  HE.  and  the  emperor  delphia,  1821.  Giaimtmef  Istoria  Civile  di 
Otto  IVm  published  by  Oto.  Chr,  Gebauer,  Napoli,  lib.  ziv.,  cap.  3,  ^  2,  and  lib.  zix., 
in   his   German   History  of  tite   emperor  cap.  5^  ^  2. — TV.] 

J{tcAar<2,  p.  611-614.    And  the  French  and  (4)  See  an  epistle  of  Innocent  TV.  in  Bo- 

Engliah  kings  as  well  as  some  others;  were  luze^  Miscellanea,  torn,  vii.,  p.  468. 

equally  active  with  Otto,  in  defending  their  (5)  See  Cat.  Eg.  de  Boulay,  Historia 

rights  against  the  pontiffs.  Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  659,  d&c,  and  es- 

(3)  A  great  many  examples  of  such  Pro-  pecisUy  torn,  iv.,  p.  911,  6cc. 

visimu  and  Reservations,  can  be  collected        (6)  In  addition  to  the  other  writers  on 

in  this  century.     See  Stephen  Baluze,  Mis-  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  France,  see  Bou- 

-cellanea,  torn,  vii.,  p.  443,  466,  470,  488,  lay*s  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  iii.,  p, 

491,  493,  &c.    Gallia  Christiana,  tom.  i.,  p.  389.    [The  ordinance  called  the  PragmaUc 

69,  Appendix.     Lucas  Wadding's  Annates  Sanction,  may  be  seen  in  RaynaWs  An- 

Minorum,  in  the  Diplcmata  pertaining  to  nales  Eccles.,  tom.  ii.,  Append.,  ad  ann. 

this  century,  passim  :  An/h,   Wood's  Anti-  1268,  note  37,  p.  618.     See  also  Gifford's 

qultates  Oxonienses,  tom.  i.,  p.  148,  201,  History  of  France,  vol.  i.,  p.  477. — TV.J 
t302,  [and  HaUanCs  View  of  the  Middle 
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money  or  for  other  reaaoxu  :(7)  they  extorted  money  in  various  ways,  and 
often  in  such  as  were  most  iniquitous  :  they  deceived  the  unguarded  by 
forged  [papal]  briefs,  and  by  other  artifices :  they  not  unfrequently  disturbed, 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  factions :  they 
carried  on  a  most  scandalous  and  wicked  traffic  in  reUcs  and  indu^ences  ; 
and  did  other  things  even  worse  than  these.  And  hence  all  the  writers  of 
those  times,  are  Ml  of  complaints  of  the  crimes  and  viilanies  of  the  papal 
legates.(d)  And  this  led  Alemnder  IV«  in  the  year  1256,  to  issue  a  se- 
vere  edict  against  the  fraudulence  and  avarice  of  legates  :(9)  but  men  who 
had  influence  in  the  court  of  Rome  and  were  supported  by  powerful  friends, 
could  easily  evade  its  force. 

§  5«  From  the  ninth  century  onward,  no  additions  of  any  consequence 
had  been  made  to  the  wealth  and  patrimony  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  but 
in  this  century,  under  Innocent  III.,  and  then  under  Nicolaua  III.,  very  large 
accessions  of  property  were  obtained,  partly  by  force  of  arms  and  partly  by 
the  munificence  of  the  emperors  and  kings.  As  soon  as  he  was  consecrated, 
Innocewt  brought  under  subjection  to  himself  the  prefect  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
who  hitherto  had  sworn  fealty  to  the  emperor,  and  also  the  senator.(lO) 
He  next  recovered  the  marquisate  of  Ancona,  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  the 
county  of  Assissi,  Montebello,  and  many  other  cities  and  fortresses ;  which,. 
as  he  asserted,  had  been  rent  from  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.(ll)  FredU 
eric  II.  also,  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  pontiff  in  his  contest  with  OtU>  IV.,. 
was  very  liberal  to  the  Romish  church,  not  only  giving  very  valuable  lands 
to  Richardy  the  pontiff's  brother,(12)  but  permitting  Richard  count  of  Fondi, 
in  the  year  1213,  to  bequeath  all  his  property  to  the  church  of  Rome.(13)i 
He  likewise  confirmed  the  donation  of  MatUda*  Afterwards  Nicolaus  III. 
would  not  crown  Rudolph  L  imtil  he  had  in  the  year  1278  confirmed  and 
acknowledged  all  the  claims  of  the  church,  including  many  that  were  quite 
dubious :  and  the  princes  of  the  German  Roman  empire,  were  required  to 
do  the  same.  Having  obtained  this  [general]  acknowledgment,  Nicolaur 
reduced  to  subjection  many  cities,  villages,  and  towns  of  Italy,  which  had 
hitherto  been  subject  to  the  emperors,  and  particularly  the  whole  of  Roman- 
diola  and  Bologna.  Tbua  it  appears,  from  a  full  view  of  the  subject,  that 
it  was  under  these  two  pontifli,  the  Romish  church  attained  by  force,  cun-^ 
ning,  and  management,  to  that  extensive  temporal  dominion,  which  it  pos-^ 
sesses  at  the  present  day.(14) 

§  6.  Innocent  III.  who  governed  the  Latin  church  [from  A.D.  1198]  till 
the  year  1216,  was  learnt  according  to  the  conception  of  that  age,  and 
also  laborious,  but  rough,  cruel,  avaricious^  and  arrogant.(15)    He  adopted 

(7)  Examples  may  be  seen  in  BaJute's  all  the  powers  of  the  Roman  senate,  and  act- 
Miscellanea,  torn,  vii.,  p.  437, 476, 480,  &c,    ing  in  their  place,  bore  the  title  of  the  jSen- 

(8)  Tn  place  of  all,  the  single  and  excels    ator. — TV.] 

lent  historian  Matthew  Paris,  may  be  con*  (11)  See  Franc.  Pagi,  Breviarinm  Ro- 

suited.  Historia  major,  p.  313,  316, 649,  and  manor.  Pontiff  torn,  iii.,  p.  161,  dec.    itfk- 

p.  637,  where  he  says :  **  The  legates,  who-  ratori,  Antiq.  Italicae,  tom.  i.,  pi  328,  dec. 

ever  they  maybe,  and  all  papal  nuncios,  are  (12)  Muratorif  Antiq.  ItaUcae,  tom.  t., 

wont  to  empoverish  all  tne  countries  they  p.  668. 

enter,  or  in  some  way  to  throw  them  into  (13)    Odor,  Rayrudd's  Continuation  of 

disoider."    See  also,  Boulay*a  Hist.  Acad.  Baronius'  Annals,  ad  ann.  1212,  ^  2. 

Paris.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  659,  dec.  (14)  See  JRaynald^  1.  c,  ad  ann.  1278^ 

(9)  It  was  published  by  Jo.  Lamiy  Deli-  4  47,  die. 

else  eniditor,  tom.  ii.,  p.  300.  (15)  See  Matt.  Paris,  Historia  major,  p.. 

(10)  [At  that  period,  one  man  possessed    206, 230. 
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the  princii^es  of  Gregory  IX.,  and  claimed  afasolote  doaunioa  not  only  over 
the  church,  but  also  over  religion  and  over  the  whole  world.  He  there* 
fore  created  kings'  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  according  to  his  pleasure.  la 
Asia,  he  gave  a  king  to  the  Armenians.  In  Europe,  he  conferred  the  hon* 
ours  of  royalty,  A.D.  1204,  on  Primulaua  the  duke  of  Bohemia :  and  in 
the  same  year,  by  his  legate  he  placed  a  xoyal  crown  on  Johanmchu,  duke 
of  the  Bulgarians  and  Wallachians ;  and  in  person  crowned  at  Rome,  and 
saluted  as  king,  Feter  II.  of  Aragon,  who  had  rendered  his  dominions  trib* 
utary  to  the  church.  (16)  Many  other  proofe  of  his  clainung  such  absolute 
power  over  all  the  world,  while  Europe  remained  silent  and  amazed,  may 
be  easily  gathered  out  of  his  Epittks. 

§  7.  Not  content  with  these  acts  of  sovereignty,  he  compelled  emperors 
and  the  greatest  monarchs  of  Europe,  to  fear  and  respect  the  power  of  the 
Romish  church.  Near  the  commencement  of  the  century,  when  PhUip' 
duke  of  Swabia,  and  OUo  IV.  the  third  son  of  Henry  the  Lion,  contended 
for  the  empire  of  Grermany,  he  at  first  favoured  the  side  of  Otto,  and  terri- 
fied Philip  with  his  denunciations ;  and  on  the  death  of  PAt^  A.D.  1209^ 
he  placed  the  imperial  diadem  upon  Otto  at  Rome.  But  as  Otto  would  not 
comply  in  all  things  with  his  wishes,  he  changed  his  mind,  and  pronounced 
him  unworthy  of  the  throne ;  and  in  the  year  1212  substituted  in  his  place 
Frederic  II.  his  own  pupil,  son  of  Henry  VI.  and  king  of  the  two  Sici* 
lies.(17)  PhUxp  Augiutus  kins  of  France,  he  excommunicated,  for  having^ 
dismissed  his  wife  IsemhurgU,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  mar^^ 
rying  another  woman ;  nor  did  he  cease  to  harass  the  king  with  anathemas^ 
till  he  received  back  his  former  wife.(18) 

§  8.  But  no  one  sufibred  more  severely  or  more  disgracefully  from  the 
arrogance  of  Iwnoceniy  than  John  sumamed  Lack-land  {Sine  Terra,  &ifir 
Terre)^  the  king  of  England  and  Ireland.  He  resolutely  withstood  the 
pontiff,  who  had  designated  Stephen  LangUm  to  be  archbishop  of  Canter* 
bury.  The  pontiff  therefore  first  excommunicated  him,  in  the  year  1206 ;  . 
and  afterwards,  in  the  year  1211  absolved  the  English  and  Irish  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king ;  and  finally,  in  the  year  1212  divested  him  of 
his  authority,  and  gave  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland  to  PMUp  An* 
gwtnsj  the  king  of  Prance.  Terrified  by  these  decrees,  and  dreading  a 
war,  Jbftn  made  his  kingdoms  tributary  to  the  pontiff  in  the  year  1212.(19) 
This  imprudence  brought  extreme  disgrace  and  immense  evils  upon  the 
king.  Of  the  Lateran  council  under  Jiuiocent,  in  the  year  1215,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

§  9.  Hononue  III.,  previously  called  Centiug  SaveUij  who  succeeded 
Innocent  A.D.  1218,  and  governed  the  Roqtian  church  more  than  ten 
years,  did  not  perform  so  many  deeds  worthy  of  being  recorded ;  yet  he 
was  very  careful  that  the  Romish  power  should  receive  no  diminution. 

(16)  Muratorif  Antiq.  Ital.  medii  evi,  Bow,  Historia  Eccles.  Paris.,  torn,  ii.,  p^ 
torn.  ▼!.,  p.  116.    Jo.  ie  Ferreras^  Hidtoire    204,  &c.,  p.  367,  &c. 

d*£8p«ffne,  torn,  i?.,  p.  8.  (19)  These  events  ire  etsted  at  Urge  bj 

(17)  This  history  is  drawn  out  at  large  in  Matthew  Paria^  Historia  major*  p.  189,  &c., 
the  Origines  Guefphicae,  torn,  iii.,  lib.  viL,  193,  196,  dec.  See  also  Btmln/t  Histori* 
p.  347,  dec.  Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  iii^  p.  67.   Safin  Thoy» 

(18)  Bauiay*a  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  ros,  Histoire  d*AngIeleiTe,  tom.  ii.,  p.  304,. 
iii.,  p.  8,  dtc.  Oair,  DameVt  Histoire  de  dec,  [and  Humt'a  History  of  Epg.,  vol.  l» 
la  France,  torn,  iii.,  p.  476,  dtc.     Otrk.  dm  chap.  xi. ;  also  Maeiaine*a  translation  and  enr* 

kigoiMnt  of  thin  Motion. — TV  ] 
Vol,  IL— P  p 
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Pursuing  this  course  he  had  a  grievous  falliug  out  with  the  emperor  Fni* 
eric  II.  a  xnagnanimous  prince,  whom  he  himself  had  crowned  at  Rome  in 
the  year  1220«  Frederic  imitating  his  grandfather,  laboured  to  establish 
and  enlarge  the  authori^  of  the  emperors  in  Italy,  to  depress  the  minor 
states  and  republics  of  Lombardy,  and  to  diminish  the  immense  wealdi 
and  power  of  the  ponti&  and  the  bishojps ;  and  to  accomplish  these  olijects, 
he  continually  deferred  the  crusade  wmch  he  had  promised  with  an  oath. 
Honorius  on  the  other  hand,  continually  urged  Frederic  to  enter  on  his  ex* 
pedition  to  Palestine ;  yet  encouraged  and  animated  and  supported  the  cit- 
ies and  republics  that  resisted  the  emperor,  and  raised  various  impedimenta 
to  his  increasing  power.  Yet  this  hostility  did  not  at  present,  break  out 
in  open  war. 

§  10.  But  under  Gregcty  IX;,  whose  former  name  was  BMgoUnusy  and 
who  was  elevated  from  the  bishopric  of  Ostia  to  the  pontificate  A.D.  1227, 
an  old  man  but  still  bold  and  resolute,  the  fire  which  had  been  lonff  burn- 
ing in  secret  burst  into  a  flame.  In  the  year  1227,  the  pontiff  excommu- 
nicated the  emperor  who  still  deferred  his  expedition  to  Palestine,  but  with, 
out  proceeding  in  due  form  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and  without  regarding  the 
emperor's  excuse  of  ill  health.  In  the  year  1228,  the  emperor  sailed  with 
his  fleet  to  Palestine ;  but  instead  of  waging  war  as  he  was  bound  to  do, 
upon  recovering  Jerusalem  he  made  a  truce  with  Saladin.  While  he  was 
absent,  the  pontiff  raised  war  against  him  in  Apulia,  and  endeavoured  to 
excite  all  Europe  to  oppose  him.  Therefore  Frederic  hastened  back  in  • 
the  year  1220,  and  after  vanquishing  his  enemies,  made  his  peace  with  the 
pontiff  in  the  year  1230.  But  this  peace  could  not  be  durable,  as  Frederic 
would  not  submit  to  the  control  of  Uie  pontiff.  Therefore  as  the  emperor 
continued  to  press .  heavily  on  the  republics  of  Lombardy  which  were  the 
pontiff's  friends,  and  transferred  Sardinia  which  the  pontiff  daikned  as  part 
of  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  to  his  son  EnUus,  and  wished  to  withdraw 
Rome  itself  from  the  power  of  the  pontiff,  and  did  other  things  very  offen- 
sive to  Gregory ;  the  pontiff,  in  the  year  1230,  again  laid  him  under  anathe- 
mas ;  and  accused  him  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe^of  many  crimes  and 
enormities,  and  particularly  of  speaking  contemptuously  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  emperor  on  the  other  hand,  aveng^  the  injuries  he  received, 
both  by  written  publications,  and  by  his  military  operations  in  Italy  in  which 
he  was  for  the  most  part  successful,  and  thus  both  defended  his  reputation, 
and  abo  brought  the  pontiff  into  perplexity  and  difiiculty.  To  rescue  him- 
self in  some  measure,  Crregory  in  the  year  1240  summoned  a  general  coun- 
cil to  meet  at  Rome ;  intending  to  hurl  the  emperor  from  his  throne,  by  the 
votes  of  the  holy  Others.  But  Frederic^  in  the  year  1241,  captured  the 
Genoese  fleet  which  was  carrying  the  greater  part  of  the  prelates  to  the 
council  at  Rome,  and  seizing  the  persons  and  the  treasures  of  the  prelates, 
he  cast  them  into  prison.  Broken  down  by  these  calamities,  and  by  others 
of  no  less  magnitude,  Gregory  sunk  to  the  grave  a  few  days  after.  (20) 

§  1 1.  The  successor  of  Gregory y  Geoffry  of  Milan  who  assumed  the  name 

<20)  Besides  the  original  writers  who  are  liher  i,  and  Matthew  Parity  Historia  ma- 

4^1  collected  by  Muratorij  Scriptoree  remm  jor.     Add  also  Ra^ald'a  Annals  ;  ilf«r«- 

Italicar.f  and  the  authors  of  Germsn  and  tori's  Annali  dMtaha,  torn,  rii.,  and  Antiq. 

lulian  history,  of  whom  however  few  or  lulicae,  torn,  iv.,  p.  83.%  617,  dec,  and  oih- 

none  are  impartial ;  the  reader  should  con-  ers.     But  this  whole  histoiy  needs  a  fuller 

Malt  ospeciaUy,  Peter  de  Vmgie,  Epistolar.  investigation. 
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of  Coekstine  IV.,  died  before  his  consecration :  and  after  a  long  interreg- 
num, in  tlie  year  1243,  Sinibald,  of  the  Genoese  family  of  Fiesque  who  were 
counts,  succeeded,  under  the  pontifical  name  of  Innocent  IV.,  a  man  inferior 
to  none  of  his  predecessors  in  arrogance  and  insolence  of  temper.(21)  Be- 
tween him  and  Frederic,  there  were  at  first  negotiations  for  peace ;  but  the 
terms  insisted  on  by  the  pontiff,  were  deemed  too  hard  by  the  emperor. 
Hence  Innocent  feeling  himself  unsafe  in  any  part  of  Italy,  A.D.  1244  re- 
moved from  Genoa  to  Lyons  in  France ;  and  the  next  year  assembled  a 
council  at  Lyons,  in  the  presence  of  which  but  without  its  approbation, 
(whatever  the  Roman  writers  may  affirm  to  the  contrary ),(22)  he  declared 
jFrederic  unworthy  of  the  imperial  throne.  This  most  unrighteous  deci- 
slon  of  the  pontiff  had  such  influence  upon  the  German  princes,  who  were 
infected  with  the  superstition  of  the  times,  that  they  elected  first  Henry 
landgrave  of  Thuringia,  and  on  his  death,  William  count  of  Holland,  to  the 
imperial  throne.  Frederic  continued  the  war  vigorously  and  courageously 
in  Italy,  and  with  various  success,  until  a  d3rsentery  terminated  his  life, 
in  Apulia,  on  the  thirteenth  of  December  A.D.  1250,  On  the  death  of  his 
foe.  Innocent  returned  to  Italy,  in  the  year  1251.(23)  From  this  time  es- 
pecially (though  their  origin  was  much  earlier),  the  two  noted  factions  of 
Gvelphs  and  GibelHnes,  of  which  the  former  sided  with  the  pontifis  and  the 
latter  with  the  emperors,  most  unhappily  rent  asunder  ana  devastated  all 
Italy.(24) 

§  12.  Alexander  IV.,  whose  name  as  count  of  Segni  and  bishop  of  Os- 
tia,  was  Raynald,  became  pontiff  on  the  death  of  Innocent  A.D.  1254,  and 
reigned  six  years  and  six  months.  Excepting  some  efifbrts  to  put  down  a 
grandson  of  Frederic  II.  called  Conradxn,  and  to  quiet  the  perpetual  com- 
motions  of  Italy,  he  busied  himself  more  in  regulating  the  interna]  affairs 
of  the  church  than  in  national  concerns.  The  Mendicant  monks  or  the 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  in  particular,  owed  much  to  his  benevo- 
lence.(25)  Urban  IV.  before  his  election  to  the  pontificate  in  1261,  was 
James  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  a  man  born  of  obscure  parentage  at  Troyes. 
He  distinguished  himself  more  by  instituting  the  festival  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  than  by  any  other  achievement.  He  indeed  formed  many  projects ; 
but  he  executed  few  of  them,  being  prevented  by  death  in  the  year  1264, 
after  a  short  reign  of  three  years.(26)  Not  much  longer  was  the  reign  of 
Clement  IV.  a  Frenchman,  and  bishop  of  Sabina  under  the  name  of  Gvido 
Fidcodi,  who  was  created  pontiff  in  the  year  1265.     Yet  he  is  better  known 

(21)  See  Matthew  Paris,  Historia  major,  to  his  ieponHon,  which  was  the  mere  eover- 
especially  on  A.D.  1254,  p.  771.  eign  act  of  the  pontiff,  and  at  which  all  prea- 

(22)  This  council  is  classed  among  the    ent  were  astonished. — Tr.] 

general  councils :  yet  the  French  do  not  so        (23)  See,  in.  addition  to  the  writers  sl- 

regard  it.    [See  BotrueCa  Defensio  declara-  reaidy  mentioned*  Nicol  de  Curbioj  Vita  In- 

tionis  cleri  Gallici,  torn,  i.,  p.  311.     Naialit  nocentii  IV.  in  Baluze's  Miscellanea,  torn. 

Alexander,  Hist.  Eccles.  Selects  Gap.,  S»-  vii.,  p.  853,  dec. 

€ul.  xiii.,  Diss,  v.,  art.  iii.,  ^  8.     Du  Pin's        (24)  Muratori's  Diss,  de  Oaelfi^  et  Gi- 

Aateurs  Ecclesiastiqoes,  century  ziii.,  cap.  beUinis ;  in  his  Antiq.  Ital.  medii  nvi,  torn, 

i.,  and  Watch's  Historie  der  Kircheuver-  iv.,  p,  606. 

eamml ,  p.  739,  d&c.    There  were  about  140        (25)  [Two  biographies  of  him  are  found 

prelates  in  the  council.    Fredericks  advocate  in   Muratori's  Scriptores   rerum   Italicar., 

appealed  to  a  more  general  council.     The  torn,  iii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  592,  &c. — Schl.} 
pontiff  maintained  it  to  be  general  enough.        (26)  [His  biography  also  may  be  seen  in 

Walch  allows  that  the  council  assented  to  Muratori's  Scriptores  rerum  Italicar..  torn, 

tbe  excommunication  of  the  emperor,  but  not  iii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  593,  and  pt.  ii.,  p.  405. — Schl,^ 
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on  several  accomitSy  but  especially  for  his  conferring  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
on  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  to  Letois  IX.  the  king  of  France ;  who  is  well 
known  to  have  beheaded  C<mradm,lhe  only  surviving  granclson  o£  Frederic 
II.  ailer  conquering  him  in  battle,  and  this  if  not  by  the  counsel  at  least 
with  the  consent  of  the  pontiff.  (27) 

§  13.  On  the  death  of  CkntetUiV*  there  were  vehement  contests  among 
the  cardinals  respecting  the  election  of  a  new  pontiff,  which  continued  tiu 
the  third  year,  when  at  last  A.D.  1271,  T/dbald  of  Placentia  an  archdeacon 
of  Liege,  was  chosen,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  X.(28)  He  had 
been  called  from  Palestine  wl^re  he  had  resided,  and  having  witnessed  the 
depressed  state  of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land,  nothing  more  engaged  his 
thoughts  than  sending  them  succour.  Accordingly  as  soon  as  he  was  con- 
secrated,  he  appointed  a  council  to  be  held  at  Lyons  in  France,  and  attended 
it  in  person  in  the  month  of  May  A.D.  1274.  The  principal  subjects  dis- 
cussed were  the  re-establishment  of  the  Christian  dominion  in  the  East,  and 
the  reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Latux  churches.  This  has  commonly  been 
reckoned  the  fourteenth  general  council ;  and  it  is  particularly  noticeable 
for  the  new  regulations  it  established  for  the  election  of  Roman  pontiffs,  and 
the  celebrated  provision  which  is  still  in  force  requiring  the  cardinal  elec- 
tors to  be  shut  up  in  conclave.(29)  Neither  did  this  pontiff,  though  of  a 
milder  disposition  than  many  others,  hesitate  to  repeat  and  inculcate  that 
odious  maxim  of  Gregory  VII.,  that  the  pontiff  is  supreme  lord  of  the  world 
and  especially  of  the  Roman  empire.  For  in  the  year  1271,  he  sent  a 
menacing  letter  to  the  princes  of  Grermany,  admonishing  them  to  elect  an 
emperor  forthwith,  and  without  regarding  tiie  wishes  or  the  claims  of  Al» 
phonao  king  of  Castile;  otherwise,  he  would  appoint  a  head  of  the  empire 
himself.  Accordingly,  the  princes  assembled  and  elected  Rudolph  I.  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburff. 

§  14.  Gregory  X,  died  in  the  year  1276,  and  his  three  immediate  sue. 
cessors  were  all  chosen  and  died  in  the  same  year.  Innocent  V.,  previous* 
ly  Peter  of  Tarantaise,  was  a  Dominican  moi^  and  bishop  of  Ostia.  Heu 
drian  Y.  was  a  Genoese  named  Ottohonus,  and  cardinal  of  St.  Hadrian* 
John  XXL,  previously  Feter  bishop  of  Tusculum,  was  a  native  of  Portugal. 
The  next  pontiff  who  came  to  the  chair  in  1277,  reigned  longer.  He  was 
/o/bi  Cajetan^  of  the  family  of  Ursini,  a  Roman  and  cardinal  of  St.  Nico- 
las, and  assumed  the  title  of  Nicolaus  III.  He,  as  has  been  already  observed^ 
greatly  enlarged  what  is  called  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter ;  and  as  his  ac- 
tions show,  had  formed  other  great  projects  which  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  accomplished,  as  he  was  a  man  of  energy  and  enterprise,  had  he  not 
prematurely  died  in  the  year  1280. 

§  15.  His  successor  Martin  IV.,  elected  by  the  cardinals  in  1281,  was  a 
French  nobleman,  Sinum  de  Brie^  a  man  of  equal  boldness  and  energy  of 
character  with  Nicolaus.  For  he  excommunicated  Michael  Palaeologua 
the  Greek  emperor,  because  he  had  violated  the  compact  of  union  with  the 
Latins  which  was  settled  at  the  council  of  Lyons  under  Gregory  X. :  and 
Peter  of  Aragon  he  divested  of  his  kingdoms  and  of  all  bis  property,  be- 
cause he  had  seized  upon  Sicily ;  and  he  bestowed  them  gratuitously  on 

(37)  {Two  lives  of  him  likewise,  are  in  published  by  Iauom  WadHngf  Annales  Mi- 

MwratorVa  Scripioras  rerum  Italicar.,  torn,  norum,  torn,  iv.,  p.  330,  &c. 

iii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  594. — SeihL]  (29)  [The  acU  of  this  council  are  in  Hwr- 

(28)  The  records  of  this  election  were  dmrCs  Coliec.,  torn,  vil,  p.  666,  &c.— TV.] 
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CharleSf  aon  to  the  king  of  France :  and  he  was  projecting  many  other 
things,  consonant  to  the  views  of  the  pontifis,  when  he  was  suddenly  over- 
taken  by  death  A.D.  1S85.  His  plans  were  prosecuted  by  his  successor 
Jame9  SoaeeUU  who  was  elected  in  1285  and  took  the  name  of  Honorius  IV. 
But  his  distressing  disease  in  his  joints,  [both  in  his  hands  and  feet],  of  which 
he  died  in  1287,  prevented  his  attempting  any  thing  further.  Nicolaus  IV., 
previously  Jerome  d^AscoU  bishopof  Palsstrina,  who  attained  to  the  pontif- 
ical chair  in  1288,  and  died  in  1292,  was  able  to  attend  to  the  affairs  both  of 
the  church  and  of  the  nations,  with  more  dil^ence  and  care.  Hence  he  is  rep. 
resented  in  history,  sometimes  as  the  arbiter  in  disputes  between  sovereign 
princes ;  sometimes  as  the  strenuous  asserter  of  the  rights  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  church ;  and  sometimes  as  the  assiduous  promoter  of  mission- 
ary labours  among  the  Tartars  and  other  nations  of  the  East.  But  nothing 
lay  nearer  his  heart  than  the  restoration  of  the  dominion  of  Christians  in 
Palestine  where  their  cause  was  nearly  ruined.  In  this  he  laboured  stren- 
uously, but  in  vain ;  and  death  intercepted  all  his  projects.(30) 

§  16.  After  his  death  the  church  was  without  a  head  till  the  third  year, 
the  cardinals  disagreeing  exceedingly  among  themselves.  At  length,  on 
the  5th  of  July,  1295,  they  unanimou^y  chose  an  aged  man  greatly  vener- 
ated  for  his  sanctity,  P^^er  sumamed  de  Murron^  from  a  mountain  in  which 
he  led  a  solitary  and  very  austere  mode  of  life,  who  assumed  the  pontifical 
name  of  Coelestine  V.  But  as  the  austerity  of  his  life  tacitly  censured  the 
corrupt  morals  of  the  Romish  court  and  especially  of  the  caordinals,  and  as 
he  showed  very  plainly  that  he  was  more  solicitous  to  advance  the  holiness 
of  the  church  than  its  worldly  grandeur,  he  was  soon  considered  as  un- 
worthy of  the  office  which  he  had  reluctantly  assumed.  Hence  some  of 
the  cardinals  and  especially  Benedict  Cajetan^  easily  persuaded  him  to  ab- 
dicate the  chair,  in  the  fourth  month  of  his  pontificate.  He  died  A.D. 
1296,  in  the  castle  of  Fumone,  where  his  successor  detained  him  a  captive 
lest  he  should  raise  disturbance.  But  afterwards  ClemetU  V.  enrolled  him 
in  the  calendar  of  the  saints.  To  him  owed  its  origin  that  sect  of  Bene- 
dictine monks  who  were  called  after  him  CoelesUnes^  a  sect  still  existing  in 
Italy  and  France,  though  now  nearly  extinct,  and  differing  from  the  oUier 
Benedictines  by  their  more  rigid  rules  of  life.(31) 

§  17.  He  was  succeeded,  A.D.  1294,  by  Benedict  cardinal  Cajetan,  the 
man  by  whom  especially  he  had  been  induced  to  resign  the  pontificate,  and 
who  now  assumed  the  name  of  Boniface  VIII.  This  was  a  man  formed  to 
produce  disturbance  both  in  church  and  state,  and 'eager  for  confirming  and 
enlarging  the  power  of  the  pontififo,  to  the  highest  degree  of  indiscretion. 
From  his  first  entrance  on  the  office,  he  arrogated  sovereign  power  over 
all  things  sacred  and  secular ;  overawed  kings  and  nations  with  the  terror 
of  his  bulls ;  decided  the  controversies  of  sovereigns  as  their  arbiter ;  en- 
larged the  code  of  canon  law  by  new  accessions,  namely  by  the  sixQt  Book 
of  Decretals ;  made  war,  among  others,  particularly  on  the  noble  family  of 

(80)  [A  biogiuphy  of  this  pope  maj  be  ^es  of  him  are  to  be  found  in  Muraiori^a 

seen  in  MwraUni^a  Schptores  renun  It^c.,  oeriptorea  rerum  Italicar.,  torn,  iii.,  part  i., 

torn,  iii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  612. — Schl.]  p.  653,  &c.     His  life  ia  alao  written  by' 

(31)  See  Hipp.  Hdyot^  Histoire  dea  On  rapebroek^  Acta  Sanctor.,  torn,  i?.,  roena. 

dres,  torn.  tI.,  p.  180.     [Thia  pope  wrote  a  Maii.,  p.  433.— SeAi.    Alao,  Air.  BaiUet^ 

hiatory  of  hia  own  life,  which  with  hia  oth-  Viea  dea  Saints,  May,  torn,  ii,,  p.  306,  dec. 

er  works,  ia  in  the  Biblioth.  max.  Patruoi  —TV.] 
Lugd.,  torn.  xzT.,  p.  765.    Other  biogra- 
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Cohrma,  which  had  opposed  his  election  ;  in  a  word,  he  seemed  to  be  an- 
other Grtgory  VII.  at  the  head  of  the  church.^82)  At  the  close  of  the 
century,  [A.D.  1300],  he  established  the  year  ot  jubilee,  which  is  still  sol. 
emnized  at  Rome.  The  rest  of  his  acts  and  his  miserable  exit,  belong  to 
the  next  century.  (88) 

§  18.  Although  Innocent  III.  in  the  Liateran  council  of  1216,  had  forbid- 
den the  introduction  of  ^xij  newreUgUms^  that  is,  new  orders  of  monks  ;(34) 
yet  by  Innocent  himself  and  by  the  subsequent  pontiffs,  many  religious 
orders  before  unknown,  were  not  only  tolerated,  but  approved  and  endow* 
ed  with  various  privileges  and  honours.  And  considering  the  state  of  the 
church  in  this  age,  it  is  not  strange  that  this  law  of  Innocent  was  tacitly 
abrogated.  For  passing  by  other  reasons,  the  opposers  of  the  church  par- 
ticularly the  heretics^  were  everywhere  multiplying ;  the  secular  clergy  as 
they  were  called,  were  more  attentive  to  their  private  interests  than  to 
those  of  the  church,  and  lived  luxuriously  upon  the  revenues  provided  by 
their  predecessors ;  the  old  orders  of  monks  had  nearly  all  abandoned  their 
original  strictness,  and  disgusted  the  people  by  their  shameful  vices,  their 
sloth,  and  their  licentiousness  ;  and  they  all  advanced,  rather  than  retarded 
the  progress  of  the  heretics.  The  church  therefore  had  occasion  for  new 
orders  of  servants,  who  should  possess  both  the  power  and  the  disposition 
to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  the  people  and  diminish  the  odium  resting  on 
the  Romish  church,  by  the  sanctity  of  their  deportment,  and  to  search  out 
and  harass  the  heretics,  by  their  sermons,  their  reasoning,  and  their  arms. 

§  19.  Sorpe  of  the  orders  of  monks  that  originated  in  this  century,  are 
now  extinct,  while  others  are  in  a  very  flourishing  state.  Among  those 
now  extinct,  were  the  HundUati ;  who  originated  anterior  to  the  1 3th  cen- 
tuiy,  but  were  first  approved  and  subjected  to  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  by 
Innocent  III.  These  were  suppressed  by  Pins  V.  on  account  of  their  ex. 
tremely  corrupt  morals,  A.D.  1571.(35)  The  Jacobites,  mendicants,  who 
were  established  by  Innocent  III.,  but  ceased  to  exist  in  this  very  century, 
subsequently  I  think  to  the  council  of  Lyons. (36)  The  ValUscholareSf 
who  were  collected  not-  long  after  the  commencement  of  the  century  by 
the  Scholares,  that  is,  by  the  four  professors  of  theology  at  Paris ;  and 
hence  they  were  first  called  Scholares,  but  afterwards,  from  a  certain  valley 
in  Campania  to  which  they  retired  in  the  year  1234,  their  name  was  changed 

(32)  A  formal  biography  of  him  written  Pagi^  and  Muralori,  in  his  Annali  d*TtaIia ; 
bj  Jo.  Rubeus  a  Benedictine  monk,  was  yet  always  consulting  the  original  writers, 
pobllshed  at  Rome.  1651,  4to,  under  the  ti-  whom  Muraiori  has  collected  in  his  Scrip- 
tie  of  Booifaclus  YIII.  e  familia  Cajetano-  tores  rerum  Italicar. 
rum  Principam  'Romanus  Pontifez.     [An-  (34)  [Acta   Concilii  Lateran.  iy., 


other  biography  of  him,  by  Bcrnh.  Gvido,  is  13.    Ne  nimia  religionum  diversitas  graven 

extant  in  Muratori^s  Scriptores  rcrum  Ita!.,  in  ecclesia  Dei  confusionem  inducat,  firmi- 

tom.  iii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  641.     The  history  of  his  ter  prohibemus  ne  quis  de  caetero  novam 

contests  with  the  king  of  France,  was  writ-  religionem  inveniat :  sed  quicunque  Toluerit 

ten  by  Peter  de  Puy,  entitled  Histoire  du  ad  religionem  converti,  unam  de  approbatis 

differend  de  Philippe  le  Bel  et  de  Boniface  assumat.     Similiter  qui  voluerit  religiosam 


VIM.,  Paris,  1665,  fol. ;  also  by  Adr.  Buil"  domum  fundare  de  novo,  reguUm  et  insti- 
Ul,  Histoire  des  dcmelez  dii  Pape  Boniface  tutionem  accipiat  de  rfligionibus  approbatis. 
YIII.  avec   Philippe  le   Bel,    Paris.  1718,     See  Harduin's  ConcHia,  torn,  vii.,  p.  31. — 


this  quarrel,  see  GiffortCs  History  of  France,  (85)  ffelyoPa  Histoire  des  Ordres,  torn, 

vol  i.,  p  507,  &c  — 7V  ]  vi.,  p.  152. 

(33)  In  this  account  of  the  pontiffs,  I  have  (86)  Mutt  PsriSf  Historia  major,  p.  161. 
followed  chiefly,  Dan.  Papcbroch,  Frand* 
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to  VaUiseholares  [Scholars  of  the  Yalley].(37)  This  society  was  first  gov. 
erned  by  the  rtile  of  Su  Augustme ;  but  it  is  now  uDited  with  the  canons^ 
regular  of  SL  Crenevieve.  The  fratemUy  of  the  blessed  virgin  mother  of 
Christ,  which  began  to  exist  AD.  1266,  and  was  extinguished  in  the  year 
1274.(38)  The  kfughis  of  faith  and  charity^  established  in  France  to  sup- 
press public  robberies,  and  approved  by  Gregory  IX.(39)  The  eremite 
brethren  of  St,  WilUam,  duke  of  Aquitaine.(40)  I  pass  over  the  Brethren- 
rfihe  Sack,  the  Bethlehemites,  and  several  others:  for  scarcely  any  age  was 
more  fruitful  than  this,  in  new  sects  of  monks,  living  under  various  rules 
and  regulations.(41) 

^  20.  Among  the  new  monastic  sects  that  still  exist,  were  the  Servants 
of  the  ever  blessed  Virgin,  a  fraternity  founded  in  the  year  1233  in  Tusca- 
ny,  by  seven  pious  Florentines,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  PhiHp  Benm* 
This  sect  adopted  indeed  the  rule  of  St,  Augustine,  but  it  was  consecrated 
to  the  memory  of  the  holy  widowhood  of  the  blessed  virgin,  and  therefore 
wore  a  black  habit,(42)  and  had  other  peculiarities.  The  holy  wars  of  the 
Christians  in  Palestine,  in  which  many  Christians  became  captives  among 
the  Mohammedans,  produced  near  the  close  of  the  preceding  century  the 
order  of  Brethren  of  the  holy  Trinity,  which  first  acquired  stability  and 
permanence  in  this  century.  Its  originators  were  John  de  Matha  and 
FeHx  de  Valois,  two  pious  Frenchmen  who  led  a  solitary  life  at  Cejfroy  in 
the  diocese  of  Meaux,  where  the  principal  house  of  the  sect  still  exists. 
These  monks  were  called  Brethren  of  the  holy  Trinity,  because  all  their 
churches  are  dedicated  to  the  holy  Trinity ;  also  Maihurini,  because  their 
church  in  Paris  has  for  its  tutelar  saint  St,  Maihurinus;  and  likewise 
Brethren  of  the  redemption  of  captives,  because  they  are  required  to  make 
the  redemption  of  Christian  captives  from  the  Mohammedans  a  primary 
object,  and  to  devote  one  third  part  of  their  revenues  to  this  purpose. 
Their  rule  of  life  formerly  was  austere ;  but  by  the  indulgence  of  the  pon- 
tifis,  it  is  now^  rendered  easy  to  be  kept.  (43) 

^21.  But  the  sects  now  mentioned  and  indeed  all  others,  were  far  infe- 
rior in  reputation,  in  privileges,  in  the  number  of  members,  and  in  other 
respects,  to  the  Mendicant  Orders,  (those  which  had  no  permanent  revenues 

(37)  Bouiay^s  Hist.  Acad.  Paiin.,  torn.  (43)  Besides  Hefyot  and  the  others,  see 
iii.,  p.  15.  Acta  Sanctor.  mens.  FebruAr.,  Toussaint  du  Plesnst  Histotre  de  TE^lise 
torn,  ii.,  p.  482.  de  Meaux,  torn,  i.,  p.  172  and  666,  &c.  ■  Bok- 

(38)  Diofiysius  Samnutrthanus,  Gallia  lay's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  523, 
Christiana,  torn.  i..  p.  653,  &c.  6lc.     Ant.  Wood's  Antiq.  Oxonienses,  torn. 

(39)  Gallia  Christiana,  torn,  i.,  Append.,  i.,  p.  133,  dec.  In  ancient  writers,  this  sect 
p.  165.  Martene'M  Voyage  litterairc  de  is  called  the  Order  of  atsesy  because  their 
denx  Benediciiris,  torn,  ii.,  p.  23   dec.  rule  required  the  brethren  to  ride  on  asses, 

(40)  Jo.  BoHandj  de  Ordine  Eremitar.  S.  a|id  forbid  their  using  horses.  See  Charles 
Gnelielmi  Comment.,  in  the  Acta  Sanctor.  du  Freme's  notes  on  Joinville^s  life  of  St. 
Fehr..  torn  ii.,  p.  472.  &c.  Lewis,  p.  81,  &c.     But  by  the  allowance  of 

(41)  Maitk.  PariSt  Historia  major,  p.  815,  the'  pontiffs,  they  may  use  horses  at  the  pres- 
ed.  Watts.  Tot  jam  apparuerunt  ordines  in  ent  day,  if  they  have  occasion  ;  and  they  do 
Anglia,  ut  ordinum  confusio  viderotur  inor-  use  them.  A  similar  order  was  instituted  in 
dinaia.  The  same  thin|{  occurred  in  other  Spain,  A  .D.  1228,  by  Paul  Nolanco,  and  call- 
countr''es  of  Europe  in  this  age  ed  the  Order  of  Mercy  of  St.  Mary  for  the 

(42)  Besides  ine  common  historians  of  ransoming  of  captives,  (S.  Mariae  de  Mer- 
the  monastic  orders,  who  are  not  always  cede  Kedemplionis  Captivorum).  See  the 
accurate,  sec  Paul  the  Florentine's  Dialogiis  Acta  Sanctor.  Januarii,  torn,  ii ,  p.  980,  &c. 
de  oriffine  ordinis  Servorom  ;   in  Jo  Lamy*s 

DelicisB  Eruditorum,  torn,  i.,  p.  1-48. 
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or  possessions),  which  were  first  established  in  Europe  during  this  centuiy. 
This  sort  of  monks  had  then  become  exceedingly  necessary  in  the  chureh. 
For  the  wealthy  orders,  withdrawn  by  their  opulence  from  solicitude  about 
religion  and  from  obsequiousness  to  the  pontiffs,  and  indulging  themselves 
in  idleness,  voluptuousness,  and  all  kinds  of  vice,  could  no  longer  be  em- 
ployed in  any  arduous  enterprise ;  and  the  heretics  were  of  course  allowed 
to  roam  about  securely,  and  to  gather  congregations  of  followers.  Besides, 
all  the  parties  opposed  to  the  church,  looked  upon  voluntary  poverty  as  the 
primary  virtue  of  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ ;  they  required  their  own 
teachers  to  live  in  poverty,  like  the  apostles ;  they  reproached  the  church 
for  its  riches,  and  for  the  vices  and  profligacy  of  the  clergy  growing  out 
of  those  riches ;  and  by  their  commendation  of  poverty  and  contempt  of 
riches,  they  chiefly  gained  the  attention  and  the  good-will  of  the  people. 
A  class  erf  persons  therefore  was  very  much  wanted,  who  by  the  austerity 
of  their  manners,  their  contempt  of  riches,  and  the  external  sanctity  of 
their  rules  of  life,  might  resemble  such  teachers  as  the  heretics  both  com- 
mended and  exhibited ;  and  whom  neither  their  worldly  interests  and  pleas- 
ures, nor  the  fear  of  princes  and  nobles,  could  induce  to  neglect  their  du- 
ties  to  the  church  and  to  the  pontiff.  The  first  to  discern  this,  was  /nno- 
cerU  III.,  whose  partiality  for  the  orders  professing  poverty,  was  most 
manifest  :(44)  and  the  subsequent  pontiffs  learning  by  experience  the  great 
utility  of  these  orders,  continued  to  cherish  and  encourage  them.  And 
this  partiality  of  the  pontiffs  becoming  manifest,  so  great  was  the  increase 
of  numbers  in  these  orders,  that  they  became  a  heavy  burden  not  only 
upon  the  people  but  also  upon  the  church. 

§  22.  This  serious  evil,  Gregory  X.  endeavoured  to  obviate  in  the  general 
council  of  Lyons,  A.D.  1272.  For  he  prohibited  all  the  orders  that  had 
originated  since  the  council  of  Innocent  III.,  which  was  held  at  Rome  in 
1215 :  and  in  particular,  he  reduced  the  unbridled  throng  (as  he  denomi- 
nates  them)  of  the  Mendicants,  to  four  orders ;  namely,  Dominicans,  Fran- 
ciscans, Carmelites,  and  Augusiinian  Eremites.(Ab)  The  CarmeUies,  who 
were  first  established  in  Palestine  in  the  preceding  century,  were  in  this 
removed  to  Europe ;  and  by  Honorius  III.,  AD.  1226,  placed  among  the 
approved  orders  in  the  western  church.  The  order  of  Augustmians  or 
Eremites,  was  formed  by  Alexander  IV.,  in  the  year  1256 ;  for  he  required 
various  societies  of  Eremites,  of  which  some  followed  the  regulations  of 
William  the  Eremite,  and  others  wished  to  be  considered  as  following  Au- 
gusHne,  and  others  called  themselves  by  other  names,  to  all  unite  in  one 
fraternity,  and  live  under  the  same  rules,  namely,  tibose  said  to  be  prescribed 
by  Augustine.{A6) 

(44)  [Innocent  III.  sent  these  Mendicant  am  aliqnorum  praesomptuosa  temeritat  di- 
monks  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  heralds  versorum  ordinum,  praecipue  Mendicantium 
of  the  papal  power  ;  and  to  increase  their  — effrenaUm  quasi  multitudinem  adinyenit. 
respectability  and  influence,  he  exempted  Hinc  ordines  post  dictum  concilium  (Later- 
them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  anense  A.D.  1215)  adinventos — perpetuae 
and  declared  them  to  be  responsible  imme-  prohibitioni  subjicimus. 

diately  and  solely  to  the  see  of  Rome. —  (46)  This  ordinance  ia  found  in  the  Bui- 

Schl.']  larium  Roroan^,  torn,  i.,  p.  110  of  the  new 

(45)  Concilium  Lutfdun.  IT.,  A.D.  1274,  edition.     Besides  the  writers  on  all  the  mo- 
Can,  xxiii.,  (in  Harduin's  Concilia,  tom.  vii.,  nastic  orders,  and  the  historians  of  the  An- 
p.  715).     Importuna  petentium  inhiatio  re-  gustinian  order  in  particular,  see  the  Acta 
li^onnm  (thus  the  monastic  orders  are  de-  Sanctor.  meneia  Febmarii,  tom.  iL,  p.  479. 
scribed)  multiplicationetti  extorsit,  Terum  eti- 
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^  2d.  As  these  orders  had  liberty  from  the  pontiffii  to  spread  themselves 
«very  where,  and  to  iDstruct  the  people  and  to  teach  the  youth ;  and  as 
they  exhibited  a  far  greater  show  of  piety  and  sanctity  than  the  older  or- 
ders of  monks,  all  Europe  suddenly  burst  forth  in  admiration  and  rever- 
ence  for  them.  Very  many  cities,  as  i^pears  from  the  most  credible 
documents,  were  divided  for  their  sakes  into  four  sections ;  of  which,  the 
first  was  assigned  to  the  Dominicans,  the  second  to  the  Franciscans,  the 
third  to  the  Carmelites,  and  the  fourth  to  the  Augustinians.  The  people 
frequented  almost  exclusively  the  churches  of  the  mendicants,  and  but  sel- 
dom  asked  for  the  sacraments  as  they  are  called,  or  for  burial,  except 
among  them ;  which  naturally  called  forth  grievous  complaints  from  the 
ordinary  priests,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  parishes.  Indeed  the  history 
of  this  and  the  following  centuries,  shows  that  so  great  was  the  reputation 
and  the  influence  of  these  mendicant  friars^  that  they,  were  employed  in 
transactions  of  the  highest  magnitude,  in  negotiations  for  peace,  in  the  rat« 
ification  of  treaties,  in  shaping  the  policy  of  courts,  in  arranging  financial 
concerns,  and  in  various  other  functions  totally  at  variance  with  the  monas* 
tic  profession. 

§  24.  But  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  acquired  much  greater  glory 
and  power  than  the  other  two  orders  of  mendicants.  During  three  centu- 
ries  they  had  the  direction  of  nearly  every  thilig  in  church  and  state,  held 
the  highest  offices  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  taught  with  almost  abso- 
lute  authority  in  all  the  schools  and  churches,  and  defended  the  authority 
and  majesty  o{  the  Roman  pontiffs,  against  kings,  bishops,  and  heretics, 
with  amazing  zeal  and  success.  What  the  Jesuits  were  after  Luther  be- 
gan the  reformation,  the  same  were  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  from 
Sie  thirteenth  century  to  the  times  of  Luther,  the  soul  of  the  whole  church 
and  state,  and  the.  projectors  and  executors  of  all  the  enterprises  of  any 
moment. — Dominic  a  Spaniard  of  Calahorra,  and  of  the  illustrious  family 
©f  Cruxman,  a  regular  canon  of  Osma,  a  man  of  very  ardent  temperament, 
J>uming  with  hatred  against  the  heretics  who  then  greatly  disquieted  the 
ehurch,  went  with  a  few  companions  into  France  to  engage  in  combat  with 
Ifaem ;  and  with  sermons  and  written  compositions,  wiUi  military  force  and 
fte  tremendous  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition^  which  owed  its  organization  to 
him,  he  attacked  most  vigorously  and  not  without  success,  the  Albigenses 
and  the  other  opposers  of  the  church.  Then  going  into  Italy,  after  such 
achievements,  he  readily  obtained  great  favour  with  the  pontifis.  Innocent 
ni.  and  Honorius  III.,  and  had  leave  to  establish  a  new  fraternity,  to  be  es- 
pecfally  opposed  to  heretics.  At  first,  he  and  his  associates  adopted  the 
rule  of  the  canons  commonly  called  SL  Augiutine%  with  the  addition  of 
a  few  precepts  that  were  more  rigid :  but  he  afterwards  went  over  to  the 
class  of  monks,  and  in  a  convention  of  the  fraternity  at  Bologna  in  the 
year  1220,  he  enjoined  upon  them  poverty  and  contempt  for  all  perma* 
nent  revenues  and  possessions.  Soon  after  the  transaction  at  Bologna,  he 
died,  in  the  year  1221.(47)     The  members  of  the  order  were  at  first  call- 

(47)  See  Jac.  Echard  and  Joe.  Queiifg  Fabrienu^  Biblioth  Lat.  medii  aeri,  torn.  iL, 

Bcriptores  Ordinis  Domin.,  Paris,  1719,  fol.,  p.  187,  dec,  to  which  may  be  added  aevend 

torn,  i.,  p.  84,  &c.    Acta  Sanctor.  April.,  others,  and  especially  Antomiu  Bremond*s 

ftom.  iii.,  p.  872,  dte.     Nieol.  JafueniuSj  Vi*  Bollartam  Ordinis  Domioicani,  published  at 

la  S.  Domifiici,  Antw.,  1632,  8to,  and  the  Rome ;  hot  which  has  not  faOea  in  my  way. 

Joas  list  of  writers  mentioned  by  Jo.  Alb,  [Alsotbe  Ano«ke4  0rd.PrBdicatonuii,kom., 

Vol.  II.— Q  q 
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ed  Preaching  Friars  (Fratres  Praedicatores)^  because  their  attention  was 
principally  devoted  to  instructing  mankind  by  preaching ;  but  afterwards 
they  were  named  from  their  founder  Dominicans, (AS) 

§  25.  Francis,  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Assisi  in  Umbria,  a  dissolute 
and  reckless  youth,  upon  recovering  froih  a  very  threatening  sickness,  which 
he  had  brought  upon  himself  by  h^  licentious,  vicious  conduct,  exhibited  in 
his  life  and  behavipur  a  kind  of  religious  idiocy ;  and  subsequently,  in  the 
year  1208,  having  accidentally  heard  in  a  church  the  words  of  the  Saviour, 
Matthew  x.,  10,  \_Prwide  neither  gold  nor  silver  nor  brass  in  your  purses,  nor 
scrip  for  your  journey ,  &c.],  he  conceived  that  the  essence  of  the  Gospel, 
as  taught  by  Jesus  Christ,  consisted  in  absolute  penury  of  all  things ;  and 
this  therefore  he  prescribed  for  himself  and  for  some  others  who  followed 
him.  He  was  unquestionably  an  honest  and  pious  man ;  but  grossly  ig- 
norant,  and  weakened  in  his  intellect  by  the  force  of  his  disease.  His  new 
fraternity  was  viewed  by  Innocent  III.  as  well  suited  to  the  exigences  of  the 
church  at  that  time,  and  was  formally  approved  by  Honorius  III.,  A.D. 
1223 ;  and  it  had  become  very  numerous  when  its  founder  died,  in  the  year 
1226.     To  manifest  his  humility,  Francis  would  not  allow  the  members  of 


1766,  fol,  torn,  i.,  iwhich  Tolume  is  wholly 
devoted  to  the  life  of  St.  Dominic.— <ScA/. 
That  St.  Dominic  was  of  the  noble  family  of 
Guzmarit  has  been  disputed:  but  it  is  agreed, 
that  he  was  bom  at  Calahorra,  A.D.  1170  ; 
and  that  he  was  early  sent  to  the  high  school 
at  Valencia,  where  he  studied  theology  four 
years,  and  led  an  austere  and  studious  life. 
In  the  year  1199,  the  bishop  of  Osma  made 
him  a  presbyter  and  a  canon  of  his  cathedral. 
He  soon  after  became  sub-prior  of  that  body. 
Ho  was  then  very  devotional,  studious,  zeal- 
ous for  the  faith,  and  a  great  preacher.  In 
1206,  the  bishop  took  Dominic  with  him 
into  the  south  of  France,  where  they  met  the 
papal  legate  and  others,  then  labouring  with 
little  effect  to  convert  the  Albigenses.  The 
bishop  of  Osma  told  them,  they  did  not  Uke 
the  right  course ;  that  they  ought  to  go  forth 
unadorned,  and  without  purse  or  scrip,  like 
the  apostles.  He  and  Dominic  set  them  a 
pattern,  which  they  followed  with  better  suc- 
cess. After  visiting  Rome,  the  bishop  had 
leave  from  the  pope  to  preach  in  France  du- 
ring two  years.  He  did  so,  with  Dominic  to 
assist  him.  Many  others  also  laboured  with 
them.  After  the  return  of  the  bishop  to 
Spain,  Dominic  continued  to  preach  to  the 
heretics,  sometimes  with  assistants,  and 
sometimes  almost  alone.  In  1208,  a  papal 
legate  was  murdered,  and  a  crusade  com- 
menced. Dominic  persevered  with  great 
zeal  and  fortitude,  presching,  and  begging 
bis  bread  from  door  to  door.  He  gradually 
drew  around  him  several  persons  of  like  spir> 
it.  In  the  year  1216,  he  attended  the  ^n- 
oral  council  of  tho  Lateran,  and  obtamed 
leave  to  establish  a  new  order  of  monks ; 
yet  adopting  some  one  of  the  already  ap- 


proved rules.  He  adopted  that  of  St.  A»^ 
gustine :  founded  monasteries  of  Preaching- 
Friars  in  divers  places ;  and  was  constituted 
general  of  t^c  whole.  He  was  very  active 
and  efficient,  till  his  desth  in  1221.  Hiv 
aiTty  monasteries,  divided  into  eight  proviiK 
ces,  now  fell  under  the  care  of  his  successor 
and  biographer,  Jordan,  a  noted  preacher  of 
the  Order,  educated  at  Paris.  He  presided 
over  the  Dominicans  till  A.D.  1237 ;  and 
was  succeeded  by  Raymund  de  Fewnafort^ 
till  1275 ;  when  John  of  Wildeshausen  be- 
came the  general.  In  the  year  1277,  the 
Order  had  thirty-five  cloisters  for  men  in 
Spain,  fifty-two  in  France,  thirty-two  in  Tus- 
cany, fifty-three  in  Germany,  forty-six  in 
Lombardy,  thirty  in  Hungary,  thirty-six  iii> 
Poland,  twenty-eight  in  Denmark,  forty  in. 
England,  besides  some  in  other  countries^ 
and  a  large  number  of  nunneries.  The  next 
year,  it  counted  four  hundred  and  seventeen 
cloisters.  See  SchroecWs  Kirchengesch., 
vol.  xxvii.,  p.  382,  dtc.— Tr.] 

(48)  In  ancient  writers,  they  are  some- 
times called  also  Major  Friars  {Fralres  Ma- 
jores).  See  Ant.  Matthaus,  Analecta  ve- 
teris  aevi,  tom.  ii.,  p.  172.  But  this  was  ra- 
ther a  nickname,  by  which  they  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Franciscans,  who  called 
themselves  Minor  Friars  {Fratres  Minores). 
In  France  and  the  neighbouring  countries, 
they  were  called  Jaeomns  or  Jacobites,  be- 
cause the  first  domicil  granted  to  them  at 
Paris,  was  and  is  still  sacred  to  St.  Jasncs, 
iRue  de  St.  Ja^ues]. — In  England  they  were 
called  Black  Friars,  firom  the  colour  of  their 
habit ;  and  the  part  of  London  where  they 
first  dwelt,  is  atill  called  by  this 
3V.] 
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his  order  to  be  called  Brethren  {Fratres)^  but  only  LitHe  Brothers  {Fraler^ 
euH)f  in  Italian  Fratricellosy  in  Latin  Fratres  Minores  [Minorites];  which 
is  the  name  they  still  retain.(49) 


(49)  The  life  of  Francis  was  written  by 
Bonaventura  ;  and  has  been  often  pnblished. 
But  of  all  the  writers  who  give  account  of 
him,  the  most  full,  is  Lucas  Waddings  [an 
Irish  Franciscan  monk,  who  died  at  Rome 
A.D.  1657],  in  the  first  volume  of  his  An- 
nales  Minonim ;  a  work  containing  a  very 
ample  history  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  con- 
firmed by  innumerable  documents,  and  pub- 
lished with  considerable  enlargement,  by 
Joseph  Maria  Fonseca  ab  Ebora,  Rome, 
1731,  and  onward,  in  eighteen  volumes, 
folio.  The  same  Wadding  published  the 
Opuscula  Sti  Francisci,  Antw.,  1623,  4to, 
and  the  Biblioth.  Ordinis  Minorum,  Rome, 
1650,  4to.  The  other  writers  on  this  cele- 
brated sect,  are  mentioned  by  Jo,  Alb.  Fa- 
JtricitiSt  Biblioth.  Latina  medii  svi,  tom.  ii., 
p.  673,  &c.  ISt.  Francis  was  bom  at  As- 
sisi,  A.D.  1182;  and  at  his  baptism  was 
named  John,  But  his  father,  being  a  mer- 
chant who  did  much  business  in  the  south 
of  France,  brought  him  into  such  familiar 
intercourse  with  Frenchmen,  that  he  learned 
to  speak  their  language  fluently ;  and  was 
thence  called  Franciscus.  His  father  edu- 
cated him  for  his  own  business,  and  early 
employed  him  in  traffic.  But  he  was  neg-. 
ligent  in  business,  profligate,  and  debauched ; 
yet  generous  to  the  poor,  and  brave.  He 
always  acted  from  the  impulse  of  feeling, 
and  his  imagination  overpowered  bis  judg- 
ment. After  his  sickness,  he  resolved  to  be 
religious,  and  became  as  extravagant  in  this 
course,  as  he  was  before  in  his  worldly  pleas- 
ures. Meeting  one  day  a  leper,  he  dis- 
mounted from  bis  horse,  kissed  the  sores  of 
the  sick  man,  and  gave  him  alms ;  and  this, 
to  overcome  the  revolting  feelings  of  his  na- 
ture. He  fancied  that  Christ  appeared  to 
him,  and  that  he  had  visions  and  prophetic 
dreams.  In  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  he  saw 
a  multitude  of  beggars  about  the  church  of 
St.  Peter,  and  exchanged  clothes  with  one 
of  the  most  shabby,  and  herded  some  days 
with  the  rest.  I^aying  one  day  near  the 
walls  of  a  decayed  churcn  at  Assisi,  he  heard 
a  voice  saying :  "  Go,  Francis,  and  repair  my 
house,  which  you  see  is  decayed."  He  im- 
,  mediately  went  and  sold  a  large  amount  of 
'  cloth  belonging  to  his  father,  and  brought 
the  avails  to  the  priest  of  that  church,  who 
hesitated  to  receive  it.  His  father  was  of- 
fended, and  attempted  to  arrest  him  as  a  de- 
nnged  person ;  in  which  light  he  was  now 
generally  viewed  by  his  fellow-townsmen. 
Li  the  year  1206,  his  father  took  all  property 
out  of  bis  hands,  lest  he  should  squander  it ; 


and  he  now  clothed  himself  in  skins,  and 
lived  like  a  beggar,  travelling  up  and  down 
the  country,  and  exhorting  all  to  be  religious. 
Some  regarded  him  as  insane,  and  others  as 
a  saint.  By  begging,  he  raised  money  to 
repair  not  only  the  old  church  before  men- 
tioned, but  likewise  two  others ;  one  of 
which,  near  Assisi,  was  called  the  church  of 
Portiuncula,  where  he  fixed  his  headquar- 
ters, and  at  length  established  his  new  order , 
of  monks  about  the  year  1208.  Absolute 
poverty,  entire  obedience,  much  fasting  and 
prayer,  with  constant  efforts  to  convert  sin- 
ners, were  the  requisites  for  admission  to  his 
Order.  In  the  year  1210,  he  had  but  eleven 
followers,  when  he  obtained  leave  of  the 
pope  to  continue  his  monastery.  In  1211, 
ne  sent  his  monks  all  over  Italy,  to  preach 
and  beg  their  bread.  The  Order  now  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  was  in  high  repute. 
Francis  himself  travelled  and  preached,  and 
had  revelations  and  wrought  miracles.  Once 
while  preaching,  he  could  not  be  heard,  for 
the  chattering  of  numerous  swallows.  He 
turned  to  them,  and  said  :  **  My  sisters,  you 
have  talked  long  enough  ;  it  is  time  now  for 
me  to  speak :  do  you  keep  silence,  while  the 
word  of  God  is  preached."  They  instantly 
obeyed.  In  1212,  he  attempted  to  sail  to 
the  East,  in  order  to  preach  to  the  Moham- 
medana;  but  the  wmds  drove  him  back. 
In  the  year  1214,  he  went  to  Morocco,  and 
preached  a  while,  without  effect,  among  the 
believers  in  Mohammed.  In  1216,  he  at- 
tended the  Lateran  council,  when  Innocent 
III.  publicly  declared  his  approbation  of  the 
Franciscan  society.  In  1216,  he  held  at 
Assisi  the  first  general  chapter  of  his  Order ; 
the  next  year  cardinal  UgoUne,  afterwards 
pope  Chregory  IX.,  became  patron  of  the  or- 
der :  the  year  following,  1219,  no  less  than 
five  thousand  are  said  to  have  attended  the 
general  chapter.  He  now  sent  his  preacliers 
abroad  over  all  Europe.  He  himself  went 
this  year  to  Egypt,  and  preached  to  the  sul- 
tan of  that  country.  On  his  return  he  found 
that  his  deputy  ^neral,  £/ta#,  had  relaxed 
somewhat  the  strictness  of  his  rules ;  but  he 
restored  things  to  their  former  state.  He 
would  not  allow  splendour  in  his  churches, 
nor  the  formation  of  libraries  ;  and  individ- 
uals must  not  own  even  a  psalter  or  hymn- 
book.  In  1220,  five  Franciscan  missiona- 
ries were  put  to  death  in  Morocco ;  which 
contributed  much  to  raise  the  fame  of  the 
order,  and  to  enlarge  it.  In  1222,  the  pope 
gave  the  Franciscans  a  right  to  preach  every- 
where, and  to  hear  confessions  and  grant  ao» 
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§  26.  These  two  orders  wonderfully  supported  the  tottering  fabric  of  the 
Romish  church,  in  various  ways ;  as,  by  searching  out  and  extirpating  Aer- 
etics,  by  performing  embassies  for  the  advantage  of  the  church,  and  by  con* 
firming  the  people  in  their  loyalty  to  the  pontics.  Sensible  of  their  good 
services  and  fidelity,  the  pontiffs  employed  them  in  all  the  more  important 
offices  and  transactions,  and  likewise  conferred  on  them  the  highest  and 
most  invidious  privileges  and  advantages.  (50)  Among  these  prerogatives^ 
it  was  not  the  least,  that  in  all  places  and  without  license  from  the  bishops, 
they  might  preach  publicly,  be  confessors  to  all  who  wished  to  employ  them, 
and  grant  absolutions.  They  were  also  furnished  with  ample  power  to  grant 
indulgences ;  by  which  the  pontiffs  aimed  to  furnish  the  Franciscans  espe- 
cially, with  the  means  of  support.(51 )  But  these  favours,  conferred  in  such 
profusion  upon  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  while  they  weakened  the 
ancient  discipline  and  infringed  upon  the  rights  of  the  first  and  second  or. 
ders  of  the  clergy,  produced  deadly  hatred  between  the  mendicant  orders 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  bishops  and  priests  on  the  other,  and  caused  vio- 
lent  struggles  and  commotions  in  every  country  in  Europe,  and  even  in  the 
city  of  Rome  itself.(52)  And  although  the  pontifis  of  thia  and  the  follow, 
ing  centuries,  used  various  means  to  compose  and  terminate  these  commo- 
tions, yet  they  were  never  able  to  extinguish  them,  because  the  interests  of 
the  church  required,  that  its  most  faithful  servants  and  satellites,  the  meo- 
dicant  monks,  should  continue  to  be  honoured  and  be  safe.(58) 

solutions,  in  all  places.  In  1224,  St.  Frarv- 
a«i  after  praying  for  greater  conformity  with 
Christ,  had  scars  or  fingoos  flesh,  it  is  said, 
formed  on  his  hands  and  feet  and  side,  to 
represent  the  five  wounds  of  Christ.  Darinff 
the  two  following  years,  he  lived  an  inyalid 
at  Assisi,  and  at  last  died,  the  14th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1226.  See  BonaverUurOf  1.  c,  and 
Sehroeekh^s  Kirchengesch.,  vol.  xxvil^  p. 
4e6,  &c.~7V.J 

(60)  MaUh.  Paris,  Historia  major,  p.  634, 
says :  Our  lord  the  pope  now  made  the  Fran- 
ciscans and  Dominicans,  contraiy  to  their 
wishes,  I  suppose,  and  to  the  injury  and 
scandal  of  their  Order,  his  publicans  and  his 
bedels. — Idem,  p.  689.  Our  lord  the  pope 
has  not  ceased  to  amass  treasures,  making 
the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  monks,  even 
against  their  inclinations,  not  fiskers  of  men, 
but  of  money.  See  also  p.  662,  664,  and 
nanj  other  places.  At  the  year  1236,  p. 
354,  he  says :  The  Franciscans  and  Domin- 
icans were  counsellors  and  envoys  of  princes, 
«nd  even  secretaries  to  our  lord  the  pope ; 
thus  securing  to  themselves  too  much  sec- 
ular favour.  At  the  year  1289,  p.  466,  be 
eajrs:  At  that  time  the  Dominicans  and 
Fnnciseans  were  the  counsellors  and  spe- 
cial envoys  of  kings;  and,  as  foraierly, 
those  clothed  m  soft  raiment  were  in  kind's 
bouses,  so  at  this  time,  those  clothed  in  vile 
raiment,  were  in  the  houses,  the  halls,  and 
the  palaces  of  princes. 

(61)  See  B(UMte,  Miscellanea,  torn,  iv.,  p. 
490;  torn.  viL,  p.  882.    It  is  notorious,  that 


no  sect  of  monks  bad  more  or  ampler  indul^ 
genua  for  distribution,  than  the  Franciscans. 
Witliout  them,  these  good  friars  who  were 
required  to  have  no  possessions  and  reve> 
nues,  could  not  have  lived  and  multiplied. 
As  a  substitute  for  fixed  revenues  therefore, 
this  extensive  sale  of  indndgencet  was  grant 
ed  them. 

(62)  See  BtUuze,  Miscellanea,  torn,  vii., 
p.  441. 

(63)  See  Jo.  Lannoi,  Explicate  eoclesiaa 
traditio  circa  canonem:  Omnia  vtmamie 
eexuM;  0pp.,  tom.  i.,  part  i,  p.  247,  &c. 
Rich.  Simon,  Critique  de  la  ciUiotheque 
des  Auteurs  Ecdesiast.  par  M.  du  Fin,  tome 
i.,  p.  326.  Jac.  Lenfa$U,  Hist,  du  Concile 
de  Pise,  tom.  i.,  p.  310 ;  tom.  ii.,  p.  8.  Jmc, 
Echard^e  Scriptores  Dominicani,  tom.  i.,  p. 
404,  dtc.  Thp  vmters  of  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing centuries  are  full  of  these  contests. 
[Ecclesiastical  discipline  was  injured,  by  the 
privileges  granted  to  the  mendicant  monks, 
especidly  because  these  monks,  being  de- 
pendant on  the  kindness  of  the  people  for 
their  daily  support,  (as  in  after  times  tiie 
Jesuits  were),  endeavoured  to  secure  (he 
good-will  of  the  people,  by  the  indulgent 
manner  of  treating  them  in  their  confessions ; 
and  thus  the  parish  churches  became  almost 
empty,  while  those  of  the  mendicants  were 
full  of  worshippers.  They  also  received  pay 
for  saying  masses ;  and  allowed  to  the  ridi  a 
burial  in  their  enclosures;  for  which  they 
were  veiy  generously  rewarded.  This  how- 
ever was  only  the  beginning  of  Che  disqoie- 
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§  27.  Among  these  contests  of  the  mendicants  with  the  bishops,  the 
priests,  the  schools,  and  the  other  monastic  orders,  the  most  noted  is  that 
of  the  Dominicans  with  the  uniyersity  of  Paris;  which  commenced  in  the 
jear  1228,  and  was  protracted  with  various  success  till  A.D.  1259.  The 
Dominicans  claimed  the  privilege  of  having  itoo  theological  chairs  in  that 
university.  One  of  these,  the  university  took  firom  them ;  and  also  passed 
a  statute,  that  no  order  of  monks  should  be  allowed  Udo  theological  chairs 
in  the  university.  The  Dominicans  pertinaciously  insisted  on  having  a  sec- 
.ond  chair ;  land  as  they  would  not  be  quiet,  the  university  severed  them  from 
its  connexion.  Violent  commotion  ensued  on  both  sides.  The  controversy 
was  carried  before  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  Alexander  IV.  in  the  year  1255, 
ordered  the  university  not  only  to  restore  the  Dominicans  to  their  former 
standing  in  that  literary  body,  but  also  to  allow  them  as  many  [professorial] 
chairs  as  they  chose  to  occupy.  The  university  boldly  resisted ;  and  a 
dubious  contest  ensued.  But  Alexander  IV.  terrified  and  bore  down  upon 
the  Parisian  doctors  with  so  many  severe  edicts,  mandates,  and  episUes, 
(to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  forty),  that  in  the  year  1259  they  yielded,  and 
according  to  the  will  of  the  pontiff,  conceded  both  to  the  Dominicans  and 
to  the  Franciscans  all  they  wished  for.  (54)  And  hence  arose  that  invet- 
erate dislike  and  alienation  not  yet  entirely  done  away,  between  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris  and  the  mendicant  orders,  especially  that  of  the  Dominicans. 

§  28.  In  this  famous  dispute,  no  one  pleaded  Uie  cause  of  the  university 
more  strenuously  and  spiritedly,  than  WUUam  of  St.  Amour,  a  doctor  of 
.  the  Sorbonne,  a  man  of  genius  and  worthy  of  a  better  age.  For  in  his  oth- 
er writings  and  sermons,  but  more  especially  in  his  book  on  the  Perils  of 
the  latter  timeSf  he  attacked  with  great  severity  all  the  mendicants  collect- 
ively ;  maintaining,  that  their  mode  of  life  was  contrary  to  the  precepts  of 
Christ,  and  that  it  had  been  inconsiderately,  and  through  mistake  {per  er- 
rorem)  as  he  expresses  it,  confirmed  by  the  pontiffs  and  the  church.  This 
very  celebrated  book  derived  its  title  from  the  position  of  its  author,  that 
the  prediction  of  Paul,  2  Tim.  iii.,  1,  &c«,  concerning  the  perils  of  the  lat- 
ter times,  was  fulfilled  in  the  mendicant  friars ;  which  he  endeavours  to 
evince  from  their  Everlasting  Crospelj  a  book  of  which  more  will  be  said 
hereafter.  Against  this  formidable  adversary,  the  ire  of  the  Dominicans 
especially  was  kindled  ;  and  they  did  not  cease  to  persecute  him,  till  Alex^ 
ander  IV.  in  the  year  1256,  ordered  his  book  to  be  publicly  burned,  and 
the  author  to  quit  France,  that  he  might  no  more  excite  the  Sorbonne  to 
hostility  against  the  mendicants.  WiUiam  obeyed  the  mandate  of  the  pon- 
tiff, and  retired  to  his  native  country  in  Burgundia.     But  under  Clement 

tode.     As  the  proceedings  of  the  mendicants        (54)  See  Cos.  E^.  de  BouUy^a  Historia 

were  supported  by   the  ambitions  pontiff  Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  138,  &c.,  240, 244, 

Gregory  IX.,  they  kept  no  terms  with  the  248,  266,  6lc.    Jo.  Coriesiut^  (whose  as- 

.  bishops,  nor  with  the  civil  anthorities.     In  suraed  name  is  AlitophHus\  Praefatio  His- 

tbeir  writings  and  in  the  schools,  they  depre-  tor.  et  Apologetics  ad  Opera  Gut/,  de  S, 

ciatod  the  power  of  the  bishops,  and  exalted  Amore.    Anton.  Toaron,  Vie  de  S.  Thomas, 

that  of  the  pope.    They  spoke  of  the  former  p.  134.     Wadding's  Annales  Minonim,  tom. 

as  mere  clergymen,  who  were  bound  to  obey  iii.,  p.  247,  366,  <kc. ;  tom.  iv.,  p.  14,  53, 

impHcitW  the  commands  of  Christ's  vicege-  106. 263.    Among  the  ancients,  Mat/h.  Par' 

rent ;  while  the  latter,  they  represented  as  a  «>,  Historia  major,  A.D.  1228,  and  NangU^ 

visible  deity.    Such  good  services  must  be  Chronicon,  in  Vachery^s  Spicilegiam,  Uwo. 

appreciated  and  rewarded,  and  such  useful  iiL,  p.  38,  dec 
men  must  be  esteemed  and  valued. — Sehl.} 


J 
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rV.  he  returned  to  Paris,  explained  his  book  in  a  larger  work,  and  at  last 
died  there  in  the  highest  estimation.(55) 

§  29.  This  general  odium  against  the  mendicant  orders,  arising  from 
the  high  privileges  conferred  on  them  by  the  pontiffs,  was  not  a  little  in- 
creased by  the  immense  pride  and  arrogance  which  they  displayed  on  all 
occasions.  For  they  pretended  to  be  divinely  excited  and  commissioned, 
to  explain  and  defend  the  religion  of  Christ;  the  priests  of  all  other  class- 
es  and  orders,  they  treated  with  contempt,  declaring  that  themselves  alone 
understood  the  true  way  of  salvation ;  they  extolled  the  efficucy  of  their 
indulgences ;  and  they  boasted  immoderately  of  their  familiar  intercourse 
with  God,  with  the  virgin  Mary,  and  with  all  the  glorified  saints :  and  by 
such  means,  they  so  deluded  and  captivated  the  uninformed  and  simple 
multitude,  that  they  employed  them  only  as  their  spiritual  guides.(56)  A 
prominent  place  among  the  instances  of  their  crafty  arrogance,  is  due  to 
the  fable  circulated  by  the  Carmelites,  respecting  Simon  Stocky  a  general 
of  their  order  who  died  near  the  beginning  of  the  century.  They  said, 
the  virgin  Mary  appeared  to  him,  and  promised  him  that  no  person  should 
be  eternally  lost,  who  should  expire  clothed  in  the  short  mantle  worn  on 
their  shoulders  by  the  Carmelites,  and  called  the  8capular.(b7)  And  this 
fiction,  equally  ridiculous  and  impious,  has  found  advocates  even  among  the 
pontiffs.(58) 

§  30.  But  these  very  orders,  which  seemed  to  be  the  principal  supports 
of  the  Romish  power,  gave  the  pontiffs  immense  trouble,  not  long  after  the 
decease  of  Dominic  and  Francis ;  and  the  difficulties  though  often  dispel- 
led for  a  time,  continually  recurred,  and  brought  the  church  into  great 
jeopardy.  In  the  first  place,  these  two  most  powerful  orders  contended 
with  each  other  for  precedence,  and  attacked  and  warred  upon  each  oth- 
er in  their  publications,  with  invectives  and  criminations.  Attempts  were 
frequently  made  to  stop  these  contentions ;  but  the  firebrand  that  kindled 
them  could  never  be  extinguished. (59)  In  the  next  place,  the  Franciscan 
fraternity  was  early  split  into  factions,  which  time  only  strengthened  and 

(55)  The  Parisian  theologians  to  this  time, .  saec.  xiii..  cap.  iii.,  art.  vii.,  p.  95.  Rick.  5i- 
hold  WilUam  and  his  hook  in  high  estima-  man.  Critique  de  la  Bihliotheque  Eccles.  de 
tion,  and  warmly  contend  that  he  was  not  M.  du  Pin,  torn,  i.,  p.  345,  &c.,  and  others, 
enrolled  among  the  heretics ;  while  the  Do-  (56)  See,  among  others,  MaUhew  Paris, 
minicans  regard  him  as  a  heretic  of  the  first  Historia  major,  in  various  places,  and  par- 
rank.  His  works,  so  far  as  they  could  be  ticularly  on  A.D.  1246,  p.  607,  630,  &c. 
found,  were  published  by  John  Cordesius,  at  (57)  See  the  tract  of  Jo.  Launoi,  de  v'vbo 
Constance,  (as  the  title-page  expresses ;  but  Simonis  Stockii ;  in  bis  0pp.,  torn,  ii.,  part 
in  fact,  at  Paris),  1632,  4to,  with  a  long  and  ii.,  p.  379,  &c.  Acta  Sanctor.,  torn,  iii ,  ad 
learned  preface,  in  which  the  reputation  and  diem  xvi.  mensis  Maii.  Theoph.  Raynaud, 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  author  are  vindicated  Scapulare  Marianum ;  in  his  0pp.,  torn,  vii., 
and  maintained.    To  elude  the  resentment  p.  614,  and  others. 

and  enmity  ofthe  mendicant  orders,  the  editor        (58)  Even  the  modem  pontiff  Benedict 

assumed  the  fictitious  name  of  John  Alitopk-  XIV.,  [who  died  A.D.  1758],  did  not  hesi- 

ihis.     But  the  fraternity  obtained  a  decree  tate  to  give  countenance  to  this  fable  ;  yet 

from  Lewis  XIII.  in  the  year  1633,  sup-  in  his  usual  prudent  and  cautious  manner:  de 

pressing  the  book.    The  edict  is  given  us  Festis  B.  Mariae  Virginia,  lib.  li.,  cap.  vi., 

by  the  Dominican,  Anton.  Touron,  in  his  Vie  Opp.,  torn,  x.,  p.  472,  ed.  Rome, 
de  S.  Thomas,  p.  164.    Respecting  Williatn,        (59)  See  the  Alcoran  des  Cordeliers,  torn, 

his  life,  and  fortunes,  see  also  Wadding's  i.,  p.  256, 266, 278,  dec.     Lucas  Wadding's 

Annales  Minorum,  tom.  iii.,  p.  366.     Bou-  Annales  Minorum,  torn,  iii.,  p.  380,  and  the 

Im's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  266,  whole  history  of  these  times. 
6uc.    Natalis  Alexander,  llistoTiM  Eccles., 
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vendered  inveterate ;  and  these  factions  not  only  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  church,  but  shook  even  the  sovereign  powers  and  majesty  of  the  pon- 
tiffs  themselves.  Nor  will  it  appear  doubtful,  to  one  who  attentively  con- 
siders the  course  of  events  in  the  Latin  church  from  this  period  onward, 
that  these  mendicant  orders,  in  part  undesignedly,  and  in  ^rt  knowingly 
and  intentionally,  gave  mortal  wounds  to  the  authority  of  the  Komisli  church, 
and  caused  the  people  to  wish  for  a  reformation  in  the  church. 

§  31,  St,  Francis  prescribed  absolute  poverty  to  his  friars.  While  all 
the  previous  monastic  orders  adopted  the  poUcy  of  denying  to  their  mem- 
hers  severally,  the  right  of  private  property,  but  allowed  the  collective  bod- 
ies  or  fraternities  to  possess  estates  and  revenues,  from  which  all  the  indi- 
viduals received  support ;  Francis  would  not  allow  his  friars,  either  indi. 
•vidually  or  collectively,  to  be  owners  of  any  property.(60)  But  immedi- 
ately aiier  the  death  of  their  founder,  many  of  the  fnars-minors  departed 
Irom  this  rigorous  law ;  and  their  inclinations  were  gratified  by  Crregory 
IX.,  who  in  the  year  1281,  pubUshed  a  more  mild  interpretation  of  this  se- 
irere  rule.(61)  But  others  among  them,  were  greatly  dissatisfied  with  this 
Telaxation  of  their  primitive  austerity.  These  being  persons  of  a  n^orose 
•disposition  and  prone  to  go  to  extremes,  were  by  some  called  the  Zealous 
izelatores)f  or  the  Spiritual ;  and  by  others  the  Caesariansy  from  one  of  their 
number  named  Caesarius,  who  was  their  leader.(62)  A  perplexing  con- 
troversy having  thus  arisen.  Innocent  IV.,  in  the  year  1245,  decided  accord- 
ing to  Uie  views  of  those  who  wished  their  rule  to  be  relaxed  ;  declaring, 
•that  they  might  hold  lands,  houses,  furniture,  books,  &c.,  and  might  use  them 
freely;  but  that  the  right  of  property ^  the  legal  possession  or  ownership  of 
the  whole,  should  belong  to  Su  Peter  and  to  the  church  of  Rome,  without 
whose  consent  nothing  should  be  sold,  exchanged,  or  in  any  way  transfer- 
red to  others.  But  this  exposition  of  their  rule,  the  Spiritual  declared  to 
be  an  imrighteous  perversion  of  it ;  and  some  of  them  retired  into  the 
woods  and  deserts,  and  others  were  sent  into  exile  by  Crescentius  general 
of  the  order.(63) 

§  32.  John  of  Parma,  who  was  elected  general  of  the  order,  A.D.  1247, 
•changed  the  whole  face  of  things  among  them.  Being  himself  in  senti- 
ment with  the  Spirituals,  he  recalled  the  exiles,  and  required  the  brethren 
to  conform  to  the  letter  of  the  law  as  prescribed  by  SL  Frands,{64)  But 
the  recompense  he  received  for  restoring  the  Franciscan  community  to  its 
'pristine  state,  was,  that  in  the  year  1249  he  was  accused  before  the  pontifi^ 
Alexander  IV.,  and  was  compelled  to  resign  his  office.  His  companions 
who  refused  to  abandon  their  opinions,  were  thrown  into  prison ;  and  he 
himself  with  difficulty  escaped  the  same  fate. (65)  His  successor,  the  ceU 
ebrated  Bonaventura  who  ranked  high  among  the  scholastic  theologians, 
wished  to  be  thought  neutral,  and  made  it  his  grand  object  to  prevent  an 

(80)  The  Rale  of  St.  Praneit,  cap.  vi.,  is  (61)  His  bull  is  exUnt  in  Emnum.  Rode" 

this !  Fntres  sibi  nihil  approprient,  nee  do-  Tie's  Collectio  priTilegionim  regularium  meo- 

nramf  nee  locum,  nee  aliquam  rem :  sed  si-  dicantium  et  non  mendicantium,  torn,  i.,  p.  8. 

cut  peregrini  et  advenae  in  hoc  saeculo,  in  (62)  Luau  Wadding^ s  Annates  Minorum, 

panpenate  et  humilitate  famulantes  Domino,  torn,  iii.,  p.  99,  6lc. 

vadant  pro  eleemosyna  (i.  e.,  must  beg)  eon-  (68)  Wadding,  torn,  iv.,  p.  128,  and  torn. 

-fidenter. — Haec  est  ilia  celsitudo  altissimae  iii.,  p.  171,  &c. 

•paupertatis,  quae  vos  carissimos  meos  fra-  (64)  Wadding^ s  Anndlesy  torn,  iii.,  p.  171. 

Ires  haeredes  et  reges  regni  coeloium  ineti-  (65)  Wadding's  Annales,  torn,  ir.,  p.  4^ 

.tait  4u:. 
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open  rupture  and  separation  betweoi  the  two  parties.  Yet  he  gou14  not 
prevent  the  laxer  party  from  ohtaining,  in  the  year  1257,  a  solemn  ratifi* 
cation  from  Alexander  IV.  of  the  interpretation  put  upon  their  rule  hy  I$ir 
noeent  I  V.(66)  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  held  to  the  views  of  the  Spir» 
UualSf  were  so  successful  that  in  an  assemhly  of  the  order  A.D.  I26O9  they 
procured  the  abrogation  of  the  interpretation  of  ImwcmU,  and  particularly 
so  far  as  it  differed  from  the  previous  interpretation  of  Gregory  IX,(67) 

§  88.  To  this  first  contest  respecting  the  meaning  of  their  rule,  another 
was  added  of  no  less  magnitude.  From  the  beginning  of  the  century,  there 
were  circulated  in  Italy  and  in  other  countries,  various  prophecies  of  th& 
femous  Joachim  abbot  of  Flora  in  Calabria,  who  was  considered  by  the  vul^ 
gar  as  a  man  divinely  inspired  and  equal  with  the  ancient  prophets.  Most 
of  these  prophecies  were  included  in  a  book,  which  was  commonly  called 
The  everlasting  (xospeU  and  by  the  vulgar  The  hook  of  Joachm.(%^)  Thus 
true  or  fictitious  Joachim,  among  many  other  things,  foretold  in  particular, 
the  destruction  of  the  Romish  church,  the  defects  and  corruptions  of  which 
he  severely  censures ;  and  also  the  promulgation  of  a  new  and  more  per- 
feet  Gospel,  by  poor  persons  divinely  commissioned,  in  the  age  of  the  Ilohf 
Spirit.  For  he  taught,  that  two  imperfect  ages  [or  dispensations],  that  i%. 
modes  of  worshipping  God,  had  already  passed ;  namely,  those  of  the  Fa>m. 
ther  and  of  (he  Son;  and  that  a  third,  more  perfect,  was  at  hand ;  namely,, 
that  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  predictions,  and  whatever  affirmations  were 
attributed  to  Joachim,  were  eagerly  swallowed  down  by  the  SpiritualSfWho 
were  for  the  most  part  well-meaning  but  delirious  and  fanatical  persons, 
and  who  applied  them  to  themselves  and  to  the  rules  of  life  prescribed  by 
St,  Francis  :(69)  for  they  maintained  that  he  had  taught  men  the  true  Gar- 
pel,  and  that  he  was  that  angel,  whom  John  in  the  Apocalypse,  xiv.,  6,  saw 
fl3ring  through  the  heavens.(70) 

§  84.  At  the  time  these  contentions  were  at  their  height,  about  the  year 
1250,  Gerhard  one  of  the  Spirituals,  wrote  an  avowed  exposition  of  thia 
Eternal  Gospel  ascribed  to  Joachim  ;  and  entitled  his  workyWa,  Iniroduetiom 

(66)  The  decree  is  exhibited  by  Wadding,  Gospel,  which  was  the  prodtictioD  of  an  ob- 
among  other  docaments,  Aimales,  torn,  iv.,  tcnre  and  ineipid  writer  who  pobliabed  hit- 
p.  446.  dreamt  under  tne  aplendid  name  of  Joadixm, 

(67)  Wadding^s  Annalea,  torn,  iv.,  p.  128.  in  order  to  give  them  currency.  The  title^ 
The  miserable  and  distracted  state  of  the  Or-  of  this  foolish  book  was  borrowed  from  tbe^ 
der,  is  lucidly  depicted  in  an  Epistle  of  Bo-  Apocalypse,  ch.  ziv.,  y.  6.  It  consisted  of 
naMerUura,  which  may  be  seen  in  Wadding,  three  parte  [or  Libri],  of  which  the  first  was 
1.  c,  p.  58.  entitled  lAber  Concordiarum,  vtl  Concordia 

(68)  What  Merlin  is  to  the  English,  Mai-  Veritatis ;  the  second,  Apocalypsis  nova  r 
aeky  to  the  Irish,  and  Nostrodamus  to  the  and  the  third,  Psalterium  aeeem  chordarum, 
French,  the  same  is  the  abbot  Joachim  to  This  is  remarked  by  Jac.  Echard,  Scriptores. 
the  Italians  ;  a  man  who  foretels  what  is  to  Dominicani,  tom.  i.,  p.  802,  from  a  MS.  copy- 
come,  who  is  divinely  aided,  and  foresees  the  in  the  Sorbonne. 

Ute  of  empires  anci  the  revolutions  in  the  (69)  This,  Wadding  himself  does  not  de- 
church.  Great  numbers  of  his  predictions  ny,  though  he  is  a  stanch  friend  to  the  Spir-" 
were  formerly  in  circulation,  and  are  so  still ;  ituats  ;  Annales  Minorum,  tom.  iv.,  p.  3-6. 
nay,  have  had  not  a  few  who  attempted  to  He  also  speaks  favourably  of  the  abbot  Jo- 
explain  them.    That  Joachim  predicted  some  a^him. 

things,  and  also  spoke  of  a  future  reforma-  (70)  See  Baluze,  Miscellanea,  tom.  1.,  p. 
tion  in  the  church  which  he  saw  to  be  very  221,  228, 235^246.  Echard,  Scriptores  Do- 
necessary,  I  have  no  doubt.  But  most  of  minicani,  tom.  i.,  p.  202.  Codex  Inquisit. 
^e  predictions,  once  believed  to  be  his,  un-  Tholosans,  publiahed  by  JAmborch,  p.  301^ 
doubtedly  originated  from  other  authora.  802,  800,  dec. 
And  among  these,  I  place  the  Everlasting 
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to  ihe  Everlasting  Chapel{71^  This  treatise,  among  many  other  absurd 
.and  impious  things,  contained  this  most  detestable  asseveration  ;  that  the 
true  and  eternal  Gospel  of  God  was  exhibited  to  mankind  by  Si.  FrandSf, 
who  was  the  angel  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse,  chap,  ziv.,  v.  6 ;  that  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  would  be  abrogated  in  the  year  1260,  and  this  new  and 

(71 )  A»both  the  ancitnU  and  the  modmns 
have  given  inaccunte  accovnts  of  Uiia  infa- 
mous book,  I  will  here  subjoin  some  remarks 
which  may  serve  to  correct  their  mistakes. 

I.  They  nearly  all  confound  the  Everlast- 
ing Gotpeli  (or  the  Gosjfd  of  the  Holy  Spir- 
it, which  was  another  title  of  the  book,  ac- 
coiding  to  William  of  St.  Aonour,  de  Pericu- 
lis  novissimorum  tcmporum,  p.  38),  with  the 
Introduction  to  the  Everlastmg  Gospel,  or, 
to  the  books  of  the  abbot  Joachim.  Yet  these 
two  books  were  toulty  different.  The  Ev- 
erlsLsHng  Gospel  was  attributed  to  the  abbot 
Joachim ;  and  consisted  (as  before  observed) 
of  three  Books.  But  the  Introduction  to 
this  Gospel,  was  the  work  of  some  Francis- 
can monk  ;  and  it  explained  the  obecure  pre- 
dictions of  this  GostoI,  and  applied  them  to 
the  Franciscans.  Neither  the  university  of 
Paris  nor  Alexander  IV.  complained  of  the 
Everlasting  Gospel  itself :  but  the  Introduc- 
tion to  it  VMS  complained  of,  and  condemned, 
and  burned :  as  is  manifest  from  the  Epistles 
of  Alexander  on  the  subject,  published  by 
Boulay,  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  iii.,  p. 
882.  The  book  of  the  abbot  Joachim  or  the 
Everlasting  Gospel,  was  undoubtedly,  as 
such  wortQess  lxx>ks  usually  are,  made  up 
of  enigmae  and  ambiguous  assertions ;  and 
it  waa  timnkite  treated  with  contempt.  But 
the  Interpieution  of  it  or  the  Introduction 
to  it,  was  a  very  duigerous  book. 

II.  As  to  the  author  of  the  Introduction, 
the  ancient  writers  are  not  agreed.  All 
make  it  the  production  of  some  one  who  be- 
longed to  an  order  of  mendicants.  But  those 
who  favour  the  Franciscans,  say  he  must 
have  been  a  Dominican ;  while  those  who 
defend  the  Dominican  cause,  throw  back  the 
accusation  on  the  Franciscans.  The  major- 
ity however,  assert  that  John  of  Parma,  gen- 
eral of  the  Franciscans,  who  belonged  to  the 
party  of  the  Spirituals,  and  is  known  to 
nave  too  much  favoured  the  opinions  of  the 
abbot  Joachim,  was  the  author  of  the  dis- 
graceful production.  See  Lucas  Wadding, 
Annales  Minorum,  tom.  iv.,  p.  9,  who  en- 
deavours, though  very  unsatisfactorily,  to  ex- 
onerate him  from  the  charge.  See  also  the 
Acta  Sanctor.,  tom.  iii.  Martii,  p.  167,  d^c, 
for  John  of  Parma  obtained  a  place  among 
the  glorified  saints  that  reign  with  Christ, 
notwithstanding  he  is  represented  as  prefer- 
ring the  Gospel  of  St.  Francis  to  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ,    James  Echard  how- 
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ever,  in  hie  Sexiptoree  Dominicani,  ton.  i., 
p.  S02, 203,  has  shown  from  the  MS.  records 
of  the  legal  nrocess  asainst  the  Everlasting 
Gospel,  whicn  are  still  preserved  in  the  Sor- 
bonne,  that  the  author  of  the  infamous  book 
was  a  Franciscan  ihar,  named  Gerhard. 
This  Gerhard  waa  the  intimate  friend  of  Jokn 
of  Parma ;  and  he  not  only  maintained  fierce- 
ly the  cause  of  the  Spirituals,  but  he  so 
heartily  imbib^  all  the  opinions  ascribed  to 
the  abbot  Joachim,  that  oe  chose  to  lie  in 
prison  18  years,  rather  than  to  abandon  them. 
See  Wadding's  Annales  Minorum,  tom.  iv., 
p.  4,  7.  And  yet  those  Franciscans  who 
are  called  Observants,  that  is,  such  as  pre- 
tend to  follow  the  rules  of  their  founder  more 
strictly  than  the  othera,  place  this  Gerhard 
among  the  sainu  of  the  highest  order ;  and 
they  tell  us,  that  he  possessed  both  the  gift 
of  prophecy  and  the  power  of  working  mir- 
acles. See  Wadding^ s  Annales,  tom.  iii.,  p. 
213,214. 

III.  Nearly  all  tax  with  the  crime  of  pro- 
ducing this  detestable  book,  the  whole  body 
of  mendicant  monks,  or  at  least  the  two  or- 
ders of  Dominicans  and  Franciscans ;  and 
they  think,  both  these  orders  were  willing 
to  advance  their  fame  for  piety  and  their  in- 
fluence among  mankind,  by  means  of  this 
work.  But  the  fact  was  far  otherwise.  The 
crime  is  chargeable  only  on  the  Franciscans ; 
as  is  evident  from  the  remains  of  the  book 
itself:  yet  not  on  otf  the  Franciscans,  as 
justice  requires  us  to  state,  but  only  on  that 
class  of  them  who  are  called  the  Spirituals  : 
indeed,  it  is  perhaps  not  chargeable  on  all 
of  these,  but  only  on  that  portion  of  them 
who  believed  in  the  prophecies  of  the  abbot 
Joachim. 

After  these  remarks,  it  will  be  more  easy 
to  understand  correctly  what  the  following 
writers  tell  us  concerning  the  Everlasting 
Gospel ;  namely,  Jo.  Andr.  Schmidt,  in  hu 
Diss,  on  this  subject,  Helmst.,  1700,  4to. 
Jae.  Usher,  de  Successione  ecclesiarum  Oc- 
cidentis,cap.  ix.,  <f  20,  p.  337.  Ctts.  Egasse 
de  Boulay,  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  tom.  iii., 
p.  292,  &c.  Natalis  Alexander,  Historia  £c- 
clcs.,  saecul.  xiii.,  artic.  iv.,  p.  78.  Wad- 
ding, Annales  Minorum,  tom.  iv.,  p.  9,  and 
many  others.  This  book  is  not  a  monument 
of  the  pride  and  insolence  of  all  the  mendi- 
cant orders,  as  most  writers  have  supposed ; 
but  of  the  impious  folly  of  a  part,  and  a  very 
small  part,  ot  the  Franciscan  family. 
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eternal  Gospel  take  its  place ;  and  that  the  ministers  by  whom  this  great 
change  would  be  brought  about,  were  to  be  itinerant  barefooted  friars.(72) 
When  this  book  was  published  at  Paris  A.D.  1254,  the  theologians  there, 
and  all  good  men,  burst  out  in  the  highest  indignation  against  the  mendi. 
cant  monks ;  who  were  before  sufficiently  odious,  on  other  accounts.  For 
this  reason,  Alexander  IV.,  though  reluctantly,  in  the  year  1255,  forbid  the 
circulation  of  the  book ;  yet  in  a  manner  so  guarded  and  cautious^  as  to 
injure  the  reputation  of  the  mendicant  orders  as  little  as  possible.  But  the 
university  of  Paris  did  not  desist  from  complaints  and  accusations,  till  the 
book  was  publicly  bumed.(78) 

§  35.  The  dissensions  of  the  Franciscans,  which  had  been  quieted  by 
the  prudence  of  Bonaventuniy  broke  out  again  after  his  death.  For  that 
portion  of  the  order  who  desired  greater  liberty,  wished  to  have  the  rule 
of  the  founder  wholly  abrogated,  as  being  morally  wrong,  and  requiring 
what  is  beyond  the  powers  of  human  nature :  but  at  the  solicitation  of  those 
attached  to  the  primitive  strictness,  Nicolaus  III.  resisted  the  measures  of 
these  innovators,  and  published  in  1279,  the  famous  constitution,  by  which 
he  not  only  confirmed  the  rule  of  St,  Francis,  but  interpreted  it  in  the  most 
particular  manner.(74)  In  this  constitution  he  enjoined  upon  the  Friars, 
as  their  rule  demanded,  an  expropriation  or  renunciation  of  all  right  of  prop- 
erty  or  ownership ;  but  allowed  them  ihe  simple  use  of  things  necessary ^^ 
retention,  not  the  property ;  and  ordained,  that  the  dominion  of  these  neces- 
saries,  houses,  books,  and  other  furniture,  should  belong,  as  Innocent  IV. 
had  decided,  to  the  church  of  Rome.  In  the  conclusion,  he  severely  pro- 
hibited  ail  private  exposition  of  his  statute,  lest  it  should  afford  new  grounds 
of  contention ;  reserving  the  right  of  interpreting  it,  exclusively,  to  the  Ro- 
man  pontiffs.  (75) 

§  36.  This  constitution  of  Nicolaus  did  not  satisfy  the  Zealous  or  the 
Spirituals,  who  were  considerably  numerous,  particularly  in  Italy  and 
France,  and  especially  in  the  province  of  Narbonne.  Those  in  Italy  made 
-no  disturbance ;  but  those  in  France  and  particularly  in  Narbonne,  being 
of  a  warmer  and  more  excitable  temperament,  and  led  on  by  Peter  Jolm 
OIvM,  openly  testified  their  dissatisfaction,  and  again  produced  violent  con- 
tentions«(76)     This  Peter,  famed  for  his  writings,  his  opinions,  and  his  suf. 

(72)  See  Gvlidmu*  de  S,  AmorCf  de  per-  torn,  iii.,  p.  299,  &c.  Jordam  Chronicon ; 
iculis  OiO?i8siinor.  temporum,  p.  38, 39,  who  in  Muratori*s  Antiquit.  Ital.,  torn,  iv.,  p  998. 
tolls  us,  that  this  book  was  first  published  in  [See  also  Gieseler^s  Text-book  of  Eccl. 
the  year  1264  ;  but  that  the  opinions  con-  Hist.,  by  Cunningham,  vol.  ii.,  p.  300,  Ac, 
taineid  in  it  had  originated  55  years  before,  and  the  notes  there. — Tt."] 

1.  e.,  A.D.  1200.     Copious  extracts  from  (74)  Some  contend,  that  this  constitution 

the  book  are  given  by  several  of  the  ancient  was  promulffed  by  NicoUnu  IV.,  but  they 

writers.    See  Herm.  Cbmeri  Chronicon ;  in  are  confuted  by  Wadding,  Annales  Mino- 

Echard'9  Corpus  Histor.  mcdii  evi,  torn,  ii.,  mm,  torn,  v.,  p.  73. 

p.  850.     The  Chronicon  Egmondanum ;  in  (75)  This  celebrated  constitution  is  in- 

AfOon.  MaUhaei  Analecta  vet.  evi,  torn,  ii.,  serted  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici,  lib.  vi., 

p.  517.     Ricobatdui ;  in  Eckard's  Corpus,  Decretal,  [lib.  v.]  tit.  xii.,  c.  iii.,  p.  1028, 

^c,  torn,  i.,  p.   1215 ;  and  others.      Yet  ed.  Boehmer ;  and  is  commonly  designated 

«mong  these  extracts  there  is  much  discrep-  by  its  first  word  :  Exrit. 

Ance ;   which  originated,  I  suppose,  from  (76)  He  is  also  called  in  ancient  writers, 

some  writer^s  quoting  from  the  Everlasting  Peter  of  Beziers  (Biterrensis),  because  he 

Gospel  of  Joachim,   while  others  quoted  lived  long,  and  was  a  teacher,  in  the  monas- 

from  friar  Gerhard^s  Introduction  to  it,  with-  tery  of  Beziers.     Sometimes  also,  he  is  cail- 

x>ut  discriminating  between  the  two  works,  ed,  from  his  native  place,  Peter  of  Serig' 

(73)  See  Boulay's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  nam:  for  he  was  bom  in  the  castle  of  St. 
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fezings,  was  in  high  estimation  for  sanctity  and  learning,  and  therefore 
had  numerous  followers ;  and  he  really  inculcated  many  things  wisely  and 
well.  In  particular,  he  censured  with  great  freedom  the  corruptions  and 
defects  of  the  Romish  religion.  This  he  did  both  in  his  other  writings,  and 
particularly  in  his  FostUla  or  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  ;  in  which 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  the  church  of  Rome  was  that  whore  of 
Babylon  that  John  saw  in  vision.  Yet  he  was  at  the  same  time  most  pro. 
foundly  superstitious,  and  was  contaminated  with  a  large  part  of  those 
opinions  which  the  SpirituaU  pretended  to  have  learned  from  the  abbot  Jo^ 
uchim ;  and  he  had  an  impious  veneration  for  Su  Francis^  who,  he  maintain, 
ed,  was  wholly  conformed  to  Christ  (totum  Christo  configuratum).(77)  In 
the  great  dispute  respecting  the  rule  of  St*  Francis^  he  seemed  to  be  of 
neither  party :  for  he  conceded  to  the  brethren  the  beggarly  use  of  things 
necessary  (pauperem  rerum  necessariarum  usum) ;  and,  when  several  times 
summoned  before  his  superiors,  he  would  not  express  dissatisfieu^tion  with 
the  interpretation  of  Nicohms  III.  Yet  he  inclined  much  to  the  side  of  the 
more  strict,  or  the  Spirituals^  who  wotdd  not  allow  even  the  order  collect, 
ively  to  possess  any  property ;  and  he  contended,  that  such  as  held  these 
views  were  to  be  esteemed  and  loved,  rather  than  persecuted.(78)  And  he 
is  therefore  regarded  as  the  leader  and  head  of  all  those  among  the  Fran, 
ciscans,  who  maintained  these  contests  with  the  pontiffs  respecting  the  ex» 
propriaMon  required  by  St.  Franci*.  (79) 

§  87.  Relying  on  the  influence  of  this  man,  whom  the  multitude  account- 
ed  a  prophet  of  Grod  and  a  most  holy  man,  the  Spirituals  resolutely  assail, 
ed  the  opposite  party :  but  the  prudence  of  the  generals  of  the  order,  for  a 
time  so  held  their  passions  in  check,  that  neither  party  could  overcome  the 
other.  Such  prudence  however,  was  not  in  Matthew  Aquaspartanus^  who 
was  made  general  of  the  order  in  the  year  1287.  For  he  suffered  the  an- 
dent  discipline  to  become  prostrate,  and  even  the  appearance  of  poverty  to 
become  extinct.  Hence  there  arose,  first  in  the  marquisate  of  Ancona  in 
Italy,  and  afterwards  in  France  and  in  other  countries,  great  commotions 
among  the  Spirituals^  both  the  more  moderate  and  the  more  rigid ;  and 
Matthew^  after  labouring  in  vain  to  quell  these  commotions  by  imprison, 
ments  and  penalties,  at  length  in  the  year  1289,  resigned  his  office.(80) 
His  successor,  Raymund  Gaufridiy  endeavoured  to  restore  peace,  by  re- 
calling  the  exiles,  liberating  the  imprisoned,  and  banishing  a  few  of  the 

Mary  st  Serignam  in  Fraoee.     I  note  these  Charles  PUssis  d^Argenlre*$  Collectio  ju- 

cirenmstances,  because   some  have  made  diciorum  de  novis  eccles.  erroribus,  torn, 

three  persons  out  of  this  individaal.  i.,  p.  226,  dtc.     Lucas  Wadding'' a  Aimales 

(77)  See  the  Littera  Magistrorum  de  Pos-  Minonim,  tOm.  v.,  p.  62,  108,  121,  140, 
tilla  fratris  P.  Joh.  Olivi ;  in  Baluze^s  Mis-  236,  and  especially  p.  878,  where  he  labours 
«eIlBnea,'toni.  i.,  p.  213,  and  Wadding's  An-  with  all  his  might,  though  with  little  success, 
nales  Minorum,  torn,  v.,  p.  51.  to  excuse  and  justify  the  man.     Boulay's 

(78)  His  sentiments  may  be  learned  best  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  636,  oc. 
•of  all,  from  his  last  discourse,  in  Baulay*s  Jo.  George  Schelhom's  Amoenitates  litter., 
Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  635,  and  tom.  iz.,  p.  678,  &c.  Histoire  generale  de 
Waddxng''s  Ann.  Minorum,  tom.  v.,  p.  378.  Languedoc  par  les  Moins  Ben^ct.,  tom. 

(79)  See,  concerning  this  celebrated  man  W.,  p.  91,  179,  182.  His  bones,  together 
^ho  died  A.D.  1297,  in  addition  to  the  with  his  books,  were  burned  by  order  of  the 
common  writers,  (Raynald^  Nat.  Alexan-  pontiff,  in  the  year  1325.  See  Rayjud^s 
4er,  Oudin,  and  others),  Stephen  Baluze^s  Annales,  ad  ann.  1325,  ^  20. 
Miscellanea,  tom.  i.,  p.  213,  and  his  Vi-  (80)  See  Wadding's  Annales  Minorum, 
toe  Pontiff.  Avenion.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  752,  dec.  tom.  v.,  p.  210,  211,  286. 
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mare  tmtractable  into  Armenia.  But  the  evil  had  now  become  too  invet. 
erate  to  be  easily  cured.  For  the  noore  lax  censured  the  tenderness  and 
kindness  of  the  general  towards  the  Spiriiuals ;  nor  did  they  cease  to  perse, 
cute  him,  till,  under  Boniface  YIIL,  they  got  him  deposed.  At  the  same 
time  the  Spirihtals,  especially  in  France,  seceded  from  the  rest ;  and  open- 
ly condemned  the  interpretation  of  their  rule  by  Nieolaus  III.  Hence,  from 
the  year  1290  onward,  the  prospect  was  open  sedition  and  schism.(81) 

§  38.  Some  of  the  Italian  ^piriiudls^in  the  year  1204,  asked  permission 
of  the  pontiff  Coelutxne  V.  to  form  themselves  into  a  distinct  community, 
which  might  live  in  that  real  poverty,  absolutely  void  of  all  possessions  and 
all  property,  which  SU  Francis  had  prescribed  to  his  followers :  and  the 
indulgent  pontiff,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  poverty,  readily  granted  their 
request ;  and  placed  at  the  head  of  this  new  fraternity,  friar  lAheraiuSj  a 
man  of  a  most  austere  life.(82)  But  as  CoelesHne  soon  after  resigned  the 
pontificate,  his  successor  Bowfact  VIII.,  who  rescinded  all  the  acts  of  Cae^ 
Ustiney  suppressed  this  new  order,  which  had  assumed  the  name  of  CoelU'- 
Uae  Eremites  of  St.  Fruncis.{QZ)  The  more  lax  Franciscans  therefore, 
now  persecuted  this  class  with  great  severity,  and  accused  them  among  other 
things,  of  M^chaeism.  Hence  many  of  them  emigrated,  first  to  Achaia, 
and  afterwards  from  thence  to  a  small  island,  in  order  there  to  lead  that 

-miserable  kind  of  life  which  they  regarded  as  the  most  holy.  But  the  fury 
of  their  brethren  still  pursued  them  in  their  exile.  Those  who  remained 
in  Italy,  in  spite  oiJBantface  VIIL,  continued  to  live  according  to  their  fa- 
vourite rules ;  and  they  gathered  associations  of  their  order,  first  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  then  in  the  marquisate  of  Ancona,  and  in  the  Mi- 

.  ianese  territory.  From  Italy  they  at  length  spread  themselves  over  the 
gieatest  part  of  Europe ;  and  quite  down  to  the  reformation  by  Luther^  they 

.  were  involved  in  the  hottest  warfiire  with  the  church  of  Rome,  in  which 
vast  numbers  of  them  perished  miserably  in  the  flames,  through  the  efforts 
of  the  InquisitWH,{d^) 

(81)  Wadding*s  Annalea  Minorum,  torn,  tance  than  most  persons  are  aware  ;  but 
v.,  p.  108,  121,  140,  and  especiallj  p.  885,  they  do  not  tieat  them  auiubly,  fully,  and 
336.  distinctly.    And  aatheProteaUnthiatorian* 

(82)  Wadding's  Annates,  torn,  v.,  p.  824,  all  borrow  from  these,  it  is  not  strange  that 
338,  dLc.  they  also  are  defective.     Waddings  though 

(83)  Wadding" 9  Annates,  torn,  vi.,  p.  1,  an  indefatigable  writer,  yet  while  handling 
^.  Bullarinm  Msgnnm,  ()ontina.  iii.,  iv.,  these  subjects  proceeds  like  one  treading 
[ed.  Luxemb.,  1741,  torn,  iz.],  p.  108.  upon  coals  of  fire  concealed  under  ashes, 

(84)  In  what  I  here  state,  and  also  in  he  obscures,  suppresses,  dissembles,  ezcu- 
what  I  am  about  to  state,  on  this  subject,  I  sea,  concedes,  and  doubts.  For  he  waa  fr- 
eannot  name  any  writers  whom  I  have  fol-  vourably  disposed  towarda  the  more  rigid 
lowed.  For  this  part  of  the  church  history  Franciscans  ;  yet  he  dared  not  openly  aay, 
of  the  middle  ages,  has  not  been  accurately  that  they  were  injuriously  treated  by  the 
and  faithfully  delineated ;  although  it  is  well  pontifis.  He  saw,  that  the  Romiah  cauich 
worthy  of  being  placed  in  a  clearer  light,  was  shaken  by  these  his  friends,  and  that  the 
for  it  exhibits  great  examples  ;  and  these  majesty  of  the  ponti&  was  seriously  injured 
rebellious  Franciscans,  though  superstitious,  ana  depressed  by  them ;  but  he  is  extreme- 
hold  a  distinguished  rank  among  those  who  ly  cautious  not  to  let  this  appear  too  clearly 
prepared  the  way  for  the  reformation  in  £u-  to  his  readers.  I  could  not  therefore,  fol- 
lope,  and  instilled  into  the  people  a  hatred  low  any  writer  throughout,  as  my  guide, 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  Aaymdd^  Bzovi-  But  I  have  access  to  various  testimomes  of 
itf ,  and  Spmdafms^  in  their  Annals,  and  the  ancient  writers,  and  I  also  have  in  my 
Eymericus^  in  his  Directorium  Inqnistorum,  hands  not  a  few  documents  that  were  never 
Naialii  Alexander^  and  others,  all  treat  of  published,  namely,  diplomas  of  the  pontiflb 
these  subjects ;  which  are  of  greater  impor-  and  temporal  sovereigns,  Acta  of  the  Inqni- 
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J  39.  At  this  time  therefore,  or  near  the  close  of  this  century,  origina 
in  Italy  the  FratrieeUiand  Bixochi,  parties  that  in  Germany  and  France 
were  denominated  Beguards ;  and  which,  first  Boniface  ¥111.(85)  and  af- 
terwards other  pontiffs  condemned,  and  wished  to  see  persecuted  by  the  /»• 
quisitian  and  exterminated  in  every  possible  way.  The  FratricelH,  who 
also  called  themselves  in  Latin  Fraires  farm  (Little  Brethren),  or  Frater^ 
cvli  de  paupcre  vita  {Little  Brothers  of  the  poor  life),  were  Franciscan 
monks,  but  detached  from  the  great  family  of  Franciscans  ;  who  wished  to 
observe  the  regulations  prescribed  by  their  founder  St.  Francis  more  per- 
fectiy  than  the  others,  and  therefore  possessed  no  property  either  Individ- 
ually  or  collectively,  but  obtained  their  necessary  food  from  day  to  day  by 
be^ging.f  86)  For  they  said,  that  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  had  neither 
individual  nor  common  property,  and  that  the  Franciscans  were  ordered  by 
their  founder  to  imitate  them.  They  likewise,  after  the  example  of  S£ 
Francis,  wore  tattered,  shabby,  and  sordid  garments;  they  declaimed 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish  church,  and  the  vices  of  the  pontiffii 
and  bishops ;  they  predicted  a  reformation  and  purification  of  the  church, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  true  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  genuine  dis. 
ciples  of  St.  Francis  ;  in  short,  they  assented  to  nearly  all  the  opinions 
which  were  circulated  as  coming  from  the  abbot  Joachim.  They  extolled 
CoeUsUne  V.  as  the  legal  founder  of  their  sect ;  but  Boniface  and  the  suc« 
ceeding  pontifis,  who  opposed  the  Fratricellif  ihey  denied  to  be  true  pon- 
tifis.(87) 


sition,  and  others  ;  from  which,  6veiy  thing 
I  shall  say  may  be  fully  substantiated.  And 
if  God  shall  spare  my  life,  these  docnments 
may  perhaps  come  before  the  pnblic.  [Dr. 
Motneim  did  not  live  to  publish  this  work ; 
but  after  his  death  there  was  published  from 
his  manuscripts,  /.  Lr.  v.  Moaheinij  de  Beg- 
hardis  et  Beguinabus  Commentarins,  accom- 
panied with  various  documents,  notes,  and 
suitable  indices,  by  G.  H,  Martmiy  Leipz., 
1790,  8vo.  See  Dr.  MoMheinCa  more  foil 
account  of  this  work,  in  note  (89),  p.  820, 
infra.— TV.] 

(86)  See  Jo,  7VtrA«mni«,  Annales  Hip- 
sauffienses,  tom.  ii.,  p.  74.  Yet  this  writer 
is  fiultf  in  many  particulars,  and  deserves 
no  credit  in  what  he  says  of  the  origin  and 
the  opinions  of  the  FntrieeUu  He  every 
where  confounds,  indiscriminately,  the  sects 
of  this  period.  B<nday*8  Historia  Acad. 
Paris.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  541,  where  may  be  seen 
the  decree  of  Bomface  VIII.  a^inst  the 
Bizochi  or  Beguarda,  passed  A.I).  1297. 
Jordani  Chronieon,  in  Muratori'a  Antiquit. 
Italiae,  tom.  iv.,  p.  1020.  Add  tUto  the 
common  writers ;  though  none  of  them  is 
free  from  errors. 

(86)  The  FrairicelU  held  many  common 
principles  with  the  Spirituds ;  yet  they  were 
diverse  from  them.  The  Spirituals  did  not 
renounce  communion  with  the  other  Fran- 
ciscans from  whom  they  differed,  and  they 
were  not  disposed  to  fom  a  new  sect :  but 


the  FrahieeUi  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the^  great  familv,  deriving  its  name  from  St, 
Francis^  and  they  appointed  for  themselves 
a  distinct  head  or  leader.  The  SpirOuais 
did  not  wholly  prohibit  the  Franciscan  fam- 
ily from  holding  proper^  in  common,  provi- 
ded they  were  not  the  legal  owners  of  the 
property ;  but  the  Fratricelli  would  not  al- 
low their  members,  either  separately  or  col- 
lectively, to  hold  any  property;  and  they 
observed  that  absolute  poverty,  which  Fran- 
cis had  required  both  in  his  tiule  and  in  his 
last  Testament.  Some  other  particulars  are 
omitted. 

(87)  The  accounts  given  of  the  Frofri- 
ceUi  biy  both  the  ancients  and  the  modems, 
and  even  by  those  who  exhibit  most  accura- 
cy and  research,  are  more  confused  and  con- 
tradictory than  can  well  be  imajg;ined.  John 
TrithermuSy  (Annales  Hirsaoffiens.,  tom.  ii., 
p.  74),  makes  them  to  be  the  progeny  of 
Tanchelimis ;  and  he  most  unsuitably  con- 
founds them  with  the  Cathari  and  other 
sects  of  those  times.  And  most  of  the 
others  who  treat  of  the  Fratricelli,  are  no 
better  informed  than  he.  The  Franciscans 
leave  no  stone  unturned,  in  order  to  evince, 
that  the  pestilent  sect  of  the  Fratricelli  did 
not  originate  from  their  Order.  Of  course, 
they  resolutely  deny  that  the  Fratricelli  pro* 
fessed  to  follow  the  Franciscan  rule ;  and 
they  maintain,  that  this  name  designated  a 
confused  rabble  of  various  sorts  of  penoilB' 
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§  40.  As  the  great  FranciBcan  family  had  ita  associates  and  dependants, 
who  observed  the  third  rule  prescribed  by  Si*  Francis,  and  who  were  usually 


of  different  rebgious  views,  which  Hermann 
Pongilupiis  of  Ferrara  in  Italy,  firat  collect- 
ed together  near  the  close  of  the  centaiy. 
In  place  of  all  others,  may  be  consulted 
on  this  subject,  Lucas  Wadding's  Annates 
Minorum,  torn,  vi.,  p.  279,  &c.,  who  is  most 
copious  in  wiping  this  disgrsce  from  his  Or- 
der. But  the  indefatigable  man  has  accom- 
plished nothing  by  all  his  efforts.  For  he 
himself  concedes,  and  also  proves  by  un- 
auestionable  authorities,  that  the  FratriceUi 
did  profess,  and  did  in  practice  follow,  the 
Rule  of  St.  Francis.  And  yet  he  denies, 
that  they  were  Franciscans ;  meaning  how- 
ever only  this,  that  they  were  not  «tic£Fran- 
oiacans,  as  those  were  who  lived  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  general  prefect  of  the  Order, 
and  who  admitted  the  exposition  of  the  rule 
of  St.  Francis^  given  by  the  pontiffs.  He 
therefore  proves,  only  that  the  FratriceUi 
were  Franciscans  who  had  withdrawn  from 
the  great  family  of  the  Order,  and  who  re- 
jected the  decrees  of  the  pontiffs  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  general  prefect ;  which  no  one 
•  calls  in  question.  This  Hermann  (or  Ar- 
mann,  as  he  is  constantly  named  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  trials),  Pongilupus^  whom  Wad- 
ding with  many  othera  represent  as  being 
the  parent  of  the  FratriceiU,  lived  at  Ferra- 
ra, in  this  century,  and  was  hiffhiy  esteemed 
for  his  sanctity  ;  and  after  his  death  in  1269, 
he  was  magnificently  entombed  in  the  princi- 
pal church  of  Ferrara,  and  was  long  held  by 
all  for  a  distinguished  saint  whose  sanctity 
God  had  demonstrated  by  numerous  mira- 
cles. But  as  the  Inquisitors  of  heretical 
pravity  had  long  been  suspicious  of  him,  be- 
cause he  led  that  austere  coune  of  life  which 
was  puraued  by  the  class  of  the  Cathari  de- 
nominated the  Comforted,  after  his  death 
they  made  such  critical  inquiries  into  his 
life,  that  after  several  yean  they  detected 
his  impieties.  Hence  in  the  year  laOO,  by 
order  of  Boniface  VIII.,  his  bones  were 
burned,  his  tomb  demolished,  and  an  end  put 
to  the  extravagant  reverence  of  the  people 
for  Pongilupus.  The  records  of  this  judi- 
cial process  were  firat  published  by  Levfis 
Ant.  Muratorit  in  his  Antiquitates  Itali- 
cae  medii  aevi,  tom.  v.,  p.  93-147.  From 
these  ample  records  it  is  most  manifest, 
that  all  those  loamed  men  are  mistaken, 
who  represent  Armann  PongUumu  as  the 
parent  of  the  FratriceUi.  For  he  had  no 
concern  with  them  whatever :  nay,  he  was 
dead,  some  time  before  this  sect  arose.  On 
the  contrary,  this  celebrated  man  was  one 
of  the  Cathart  or  Paulicians  or  Manicbae- 
tna,  and  of  that  biaoch  of  them  called  Bag' 


noiists  from  the  town  Bagneio  in  Languedoc. 
Some  of  the  modems  have  correctly  under- 
stood this  one  point,  that  the  FratriceUi  were 
a  more  rigid  sort  of  Franciscans ;  but  they 
have  erred  in  supposing  them  to  differ  from 
the  Beguards  or  Beguinsj  in  nothing  but 
their  name.  See  Phil.  lAmborch,  Historia 
Inquisitionis,  lib.  i.,  c.  zix.,  p.  69,  who  shows 
himself  not  well  acquainted  with  these  af- 
iain.  Stephen  Baluzet  Miscellanea,  tom. 
i.,  p.  195,  and  in  his  Yitae  Pontiff.  A  vent- 
onens.,  tom.  i.,  p.  509.  Isaac  de  Beauso- 
brcy  Diss,  sur  les  Adamites,  subjoined  to  hia 
History  of  the  Hussite  war,  p.  380.  And 
even  Wadding  is  not  opposed  to  this  opin- 
ion: see  his  Annates  Minorum,  tom.  v.,  p. 
376.  But  the  FratriceUi  certainly  did  differ, 
as  I  shall  presently  show,  firom  the  Beguards, 
not  only  in  their  opinions,  but  also  in  their 
practice  and  mode  of  life. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  numeroua 
mistakes  made  in  the  history  of  the  Fratri- 
ceUi, undoubtedly  was,  the  ambiguity  of  the 
name.  FratriceUus  or  Fratertmlus  (Little 
Brother)  was  a  term  of  reproach  among  the 
Italians  of  that  age,  which  they  appliMJ  to 
any  one  that  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
monk,  and  in  his  dress,  demeanour,  and 
habits,  made  a  considerable  show  of  piety  or 
holiness,  yet  did  not  belong  to  any  of  the 
approved  monastic  sects.  See  Jo.  VtUani^ 
Istoria  Florentine,  lib.  viii.,  c.  84,  p.  423. 
Imola  on  Dant^ ;  in  Muratori^s  Antiquit. 
Italicae,  tom.  i.,  p.  1 121.  As  there  were  in 
those  times  many  such  penons  strolling  the 
country,  though  differing  much  in  their  mode 
of  life  and  opinions,  this  term  was  of  course 
applied  to  persons  of  various  descriptions 
and  charactere.  Thus  the  Cathari,  the  Woi- 
denses,  the  Apostoli,  and  many  other  sects 
who  broached  new  doctrines,  were  common- 
ly branded  with  this  epithet ; — and  foreign 
writen,  not  aware  of  this  fact,  thought  they 
discovered  sometimes  in  one  sect,  and  some- 
times in  another,  those  noted  Fraterculi  who 
gave  the  pontiffs  so  much  trouble.  But  this 
term  FratriceUi  or  Fraterculi,  when  applied 
to  those  stricter  Franciscans  who  aimed  to 
observe  the  rule  of  their  master  perfectly, 
had  not  its  vulgar  import,  and  was  not  a 
term  of  reproach  or  a  nickname,  but  an  hon- 
ourable appellation,  which  these  devotees  of 
the  severest  poverty,  coveted  and  preferred 
before  all  other  names.  FratriceUus  is  the 
same  as  Fraterculus  or  LittU  Brother  ;  and 
this  is  equivalent  to  Fraier  Minor.  And 
everybody  knows,  that  the  Franciscans  choeo 
to  be  called  Fratres  Minores ;  as  expressive 
of  their  humility  and  modesty.    These  well* 
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called  TerUarii  ;{8Q)  so  also  the  sect  of  the  FratricelUj  which  wished  to  he 
thought  the  genuine  fraternity  of  Si.  FranciSf  had  numerous  Tertiarii  of 
its  own.  These  were  called,  in  Italy,  BizocfU  and  BocaaoU ;  in  France, 
Begmni ;  and  in  Germany,  Beghardi,  by  which  name  all  the  Tertiarii  were 
commonly  designated. (89)    These  differed  from  the  FratricelUj  not  in  their 


meaning  people  therefore,  did  not  asenme  a 
new  name ;  but  only  applied  to  themaelvea 
the  ancient  name  of  iheir  order,  in  the  form 
it  took  in  the  Italian  language :  for  thoae 
who  are,  in  Latin,  called  FreUres  Minores^ 
are  in  Italian,  called  Frafricelli.  Of  the 
many  proofe  which  are  at  hand,  I  will  sub- 
join only  one ;  namely,  a  passage  from  Wil- 
liam de  Thoco  in  his  life  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  in  the  Acta  Sanctor.,  torn,  i.,  Mar- 
tii,  cap.  ii.,  ^  21,  p.  666.  Destruxit  (ss. 
St.  Thomas),  et  tertium  pestiferum  pravita- 
tis  errorem — cujus  sectatores  simut  et  in- 
yentores  se  nominarU  Fraterculos  de  vita 
pauperey  ut  etiam  sub  hoc  humilitatis  sophis- 
tico  nomine  simplicium  corda  seducant — 
Contra  quem  errorem  pestiferum  Johannes 
Papa  XXII.,  mirandam  edidit  decretalem. 

And  this  very  decretal  of  John  XXII., 
which  Thoeo  calls  admirabky  to  mention  no 
other  proofs,  is  sufficient  to  evince,  that  what 
I  have  here  said  of  the  FratriceUi  is  accord- 
ant with  trnlh.  It  is  extant  in  the  Extrav- 
agantes  of  John  XXII.,  [Tit.  vii.,  cap.  i. — 
TV.],  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Canon.,  tom.  ii.,  p. 
1112,  ed.  Boehmer.  The  pontiff  says :  Non- 
nuUi  profanae  multitudinis  viri,  qui  vulgari- 
ter  FratriceUi^  seu  Fratru  de  paupere  vita, 
Bizochit  sive  Beguini  nuncupantur,  in  parti- 
bus  Italiae  in  insula  Siciliae — publice  men- 
dicare  solent.  These  FratriceUi,  he  then 
divides  into  monks  and  Tertiarii ;  or,  what 
is  the  same,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  into 
the  FratriceUi  and  the  Beguini.  Of  the 
proper  FratriceUi,  he  thus  speaks :  Plurimi 
eorom  regulam  seu  ordinem  Fratrum  Mino- 
rum — se  profiteri  ad  literam  conservare  con- 
fingunt — praetendentes  se  a  sanctae  memo- 
riae Coeleetino  Papa  quinto,  ])raedece6Sore 
nostro,  hums  status  seu  vitae  privilegium  ha- 
buisse.  Quod  tamen,  etsi  ostenderent,  non 
Taleret,  cum  Bonifacitu  Papa  octamu  ex 
certis  causais  rationabilibus  omnia  ab  ipso 
Coelestino  concessa — viribus  penitus  evacu- 
averit. — What  could  be  more  explicit  and 
clear  t — The  pontiff  then  proceeds  to  the 
other  portion  of  these  people,  who  were  call- 
ed Bizochi  or  Beguim :  Nonnulli  etiam  ex 
ipsis  asserentes  se  esse  de  tertio  ordine  heati 
Frandsci  Poenitentium  yocato,  prcdictum 
statum  et  ritum  eorum  sub  velamine  talis 
nominis  sataeunt  palliare. 

(88)  Besides  his  two  rules,  both  very  strict 
and  austere,  tl^  one  for  the  Friars  minors 
[or  Mtnontes],  and  the  other  for  the  Poor 


Sisters,  called  Clarissians,  from  St.  Clara, 
[the  first  abbess  among  the  Franciscans], 
St.  Francis  also  prescribed  a  third  rule,  more 
easy  to  be  observed,  for  such  as  wished  to 
connect  themselves  in  some  sort  with  his 
order,  and  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  it,  and 
yet  were  not  disposed  to  forsake  all  worldly 
business,  and  to  relinquish  all  their  property. 
This  rule  required  only  certain  pious  observ- 
ances, such  as  fasts,  prayers,  continence,  a 
coarse  and  cheap  dress,  gravity  of  manners^ 
&c.,  but  did  not  prohibit  private  property, 
marriage,  public  offices,  and  worldly  occu- 
pations. This  third  rule  of  St.  Francis,  i» 
treated  of  by  all  the  writers  on  the  Francis- 
can order ;  and  especially  by  Lucas  Wad- 
ding, Annales  Minorum,  tom.  ii.,  p.  7,  &c., 
and  by  Helyot,  Histoire  des  Ordres,  tom.  vii., 
p.  214.  Those  who  professed  this  third  rule, 
were  called  Fratres  de  poenitentia  [Peniten- 
tiary Brethren]  ;  sometimes  also,  Fratres  de 
sacco,  on  account  of  the  meanness  of  their 
dress ;  but  more  commonly  Tertiarii  [Ter- 
tiaries].  This  institution  of  St.  Francis  was 
copied  by  other  orders  of  monks  in  the  Ro- 
mish church,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  its 
advantages.  And  hence  most  of  the  orders, 
at  the  present  day,  have  their  Tertiarii. 

(89)  The  Tertiarii  connected  with  those 
rigid  Franciscans  who  were  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  FratriceUi,  sprung  up  in  the  mar- 
quisate  of  Ancona  and  the  neighbouring  re- 
gions, in  the  year  1296  or  1297,  and  were 
called  Bizochi ;  as  we  learn  from  the  bull  of 
Boniface  VIII.  against  them,  drawn  up  in 
1297,  and  which  is  published  by  Boulay,  in 
his  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  541. 
John  XXII.  mentions  the  same  appellation, 
in  his  bull  quoted  in  a  preceding  note.  See 
also  C.  du  Fresne,  Glossar.  Latinit.  mediae, 
tom.  i.,  p.  1 188,  who  observes  that  the  name 
is  derived  from  Bizocho,  in  French  Besace, 
on  account  of  the  wallet  or  bae  which  these 
mendicants  used  to  carry.  [No :  he  says. 
Some  have  supposed  it  so  derived  ;  hut  he 
thinks,  they  were  called  Bizochi  and  Bicchi- 
ni,  from  the  gray  colour  of  their  garments ; 
for  from  the  Italian  bigio,  he  says,  is  derived 
the  French  bis,  gray,  or  ash-coloured. — Tr.] 
The  name  Boeasotus,  or  (as  it  is  written  in 
BouUy^s  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  tom.  iii.,  p. 
510)  Voeasotus,  is  undoubtedly  of  the  same 
origin  and  import.  It  occurs  in  Jordanus; 
from  whom  a  signal  passage  will  hereafter 
be  quoted.    The  names  Beghardi  and  JSs- 
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opinions,  but  only  in  their  mode  of  life.     The  FratricelU  were  real  monks, 
living  under  the  rule  of  Su  Francis ;  but  the  Bizochi  or  Begum  lived  in 


guinif  by  which  this  eoirt  of  people  were 
called  in  France  and  Italy,  are  v^ry  notori- 
ous in  the  church  history  of  the  middle  ages. 
But  what  both  the  ancients  and  the  modems 
state,  concerning  the  persons  who  bore  these 
appellations,  is  so  vague  and  contradictory, 
that  it  is  not  strange,  we  should  find  no  part 
•of  the  religious  history  of  this  period  involved 
in  more  obscurity  and  uncertainty  than  that 
of  the  Beghardi  and  Beguini.  I  will  there- 
fore dispel  this  obscurity,  as  far  as  I  am  able, 
•and  expose  the  origin  of  these  sects. 

The  words  Beghardut  or  Beggehardus 
<and  BeguUa,  and  also  Beghinus  and  Beght- 
ntf,  differ  only  in  orthography,  and  are  all  of 
the  same  import.  The  Germans  and  the 
Butch  say  Btghard  and  Btgutte ;  which  are 
the  forms  most  used  in  the  ancient  German 
language.  But  the  French  substituted  the 
Latin  instead  of  the  German  orthography, 
«nd  pronounced  them  Be^Atnvtand  Beghinaf 
after  the  Roman  manner.  Thus  those  >who 
in  Germany  and  Holland  were  called  Beg- 
Jutrdi  and  Begutta^  were  in  France  and  Italy 
oalled  Btghini  and  Beguina ;  yet  the  Latin 
form  was  gradually  preferred  before  German, 
oven  by  the  Germans  and  the  Dutch;  for 
which,  very  probable  reasons  might  be  as- 
■signed,  if  this  were  the  proper  ^ace.  [It 
probably  arose  from  the  fact,  that  such  as 
wrote  on  the  subject  were  priests,  and  re- 
tained the  orthography  that  was  adopted  in 
the  papal  bulls. — Sehl.]  Concerning  the 
•derivation  and  the  import  of  these  names, 
there  are  many  opinions  which  it  would  be 
tedious  to  enumerate  and  refute.  I  have 
done  this  in  another  place ;  for  I  have  com- 
menced and  nearly  completed  an  extensive 
and  copious  work,  concerning  the  Beghardi 
and  Beghina ;  in  which  I  have  carefully  in- 
vestigated the  history  of  all  the  sects,  to 
which  these  names  were  applied,  examining 
numerous  monuments,  a  great  part  of  whicE 
were  never  published ;  and  I  have  detected 
very  many  mistakes  of  learned  men,  in  this 
part  of  church  history.  [See  the  addition  to 
note  (84),  supra,  p.  317.— -TV.]  In  this 
place  therefore,  disregarding  the  various  con- 
jectures and  opinions  of  others,  I  will  briefly 
etate  the  true  origin  and  signification  of  these 
.erma  Beyond  all  controversy,  they  are  de- 
rived fW)m  the  old  German  word  beggen,  or 
heggeren,  [in  English,  to  beg. — Tr^,  which 
we  now  pronounce  in  a  softer  manner,  begehr- 
en.  It  signifies  to  beg  for  anything  earnest' 
ly  and  heartily.  The  syllable  hard^  which 
is  a  frequent  termination  of  German  words, 
being  subjoined  to  this,  produces  the  name 
Beggehardf  which  denotes  a  person  who  begs 


often  and  importimately.  And  as  none  ask 
and  importune  more  frequently  and  earnest- 
ly than  the  mendicants  do ;  hence,  in  the 
language  of  the  old  Germans,  a  Beghard  is 
a  mendicant,  [or  beggar'],  which  word  still 
exists  in  the  language  of  the  English.  Be- 
ghtUta,  is  a  female  who  gets  her  living  by 
begging.  Christianity  being  introduced  into 
Germany,  the  word  beggen  or  beggeren  was 
applied  to  religion,  and  denoted  that  doty 
which  is  enjoined  upon  Christians,  namely, 
to  offer  devout  and  fervent  prayer  to  God. 
This  word  beggen  therefore,  as  we  may  learn 
from  the  Gothic  or  Prancic  version  of  the 
IV.  Gospels  by  Ulpkilas,  [in  which,  bidjan 
is,  to  pray ;  and  bidagtoa  is,  a  begffar. — TV.] 
signifies  :  to  pray  earnestly  and  devoutly  to 
God.  This  application  of  the  word  coming 
into  use,  a  man  distinguished  from  others  by 
praying  much  and  fervently,  was  called  a 
Beghard,  or  otu  that  prays ;  and  a  woman 
constant  in  this  duty,  was  called  Begutta,  a 
female  that  prays.  And  as  those  who  pray 
more  than  others,  make  a  display  of  unusual 
piety,  therefore  all  who  wisned  to  be  ac- 
counted more  religious  than  others,  were 
usually  denominated  Beghardi  and  BegvtUB  ; 
that  is,  in  modem  phraseology,  Praying 
Brothers,  and  Praying  Sisters. 

Whoever  duly  considers  these  statements, 
will  successfully  find  his  way  amid  the  many 
difficulties  attending  the  history  of  the  Beg" 
hardi  and  Begkina ;  and  he  will  see  whence 
arose  such  a  multitude  of  Beghardi  and  Be- 
ghina  in  Europe,  from  the  13th  century  on- 
ward ;  and  why  so  many  sects,  (more  than  90 
might  be  named),  differing  greatly  in  their 
sentiments,  institutions,  and  practice,  were 
all  called  by  these  names.  In  the  first  place, 
Beghardus  (or  Beggert  as  it  was  common- 
ly uttered)  was  the  term  among  the  Ger- 
mans for  an  importunate  beggar.  There- 
fore when  they  saw  persons,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  piety  and  devotion,  addicting  them- 
selves to  a  life  of  poverty,  and  neglectinff  all 
manual  labour,  begging  their  daily  bread,  Uiey 
called  them  all  by  the  common  name  of  Beg- 
hardi, or  if  females,  Beghutt<e ;  without  any 
regard  to  the  sentiments  or  opinions,  bv 
which  they  were  distinguished  from  each 
other.  Those  called  Apostoli,  were  beg- 
gars ;  the  more  rigid  Franciscans  were  beg- 
gars ;  the  Brethren  of  the  free  spirit,  (of 
whom  we  shall  treat  hereafter),  were  b^- 
gars;  and  others  were  beegars.  Among 
these  there  was  a  vast  difference ;  yet  the 
Germans  called  them  all  Beghardi,  on  ac- 
count of  that  mendicity  into  which  they  had 
thrown  themselves :  nor  vras  this  strange ;  for 
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the  manner  of  other  people,  except  in  regard  to  dress,  and  a  few  observ« 
ances  prescribed  for  this  class  of  persons  by  St,  Francis ;  so  that  they  were 
mere  laics,  or  secular  brethren,  as  the  ecclesiastical  phrase  is.  (90)  These 
Bizochi  moreover  were  divided  into  two  classes,  the  perfect,  and  the  imper* 
feet.  The  former  lived  by  begging,  did  not  marry,  and  had  no  fixed  resi- 
dence :  while  the  latter  had  permanent  places  of  abode,  married,  possessed 
property,  and  engaged  in  the  various  occupations  of  life,  like  other  citi- 
zens. (91) 

§  41.  Totally  different  from  these  austere  Franciscan  Begwni  and  Be* 
this  their  common  characteristic  was  visible    which  were  contrary  to  the  preyailing  reii- 


to  all  eyes,  while  their  other  traits  of  char- 
acter were  not  so  easily  discerned. 

But  secondly,  the  term  Beghard,  in  this 
century,  also  denoted  a  num.  loho  prayed  very 
mucki  and  affected  uncommon  piety.  Thus 
it  was  equivalent  to  the  modem  term  Pielist 
{among  the  Germans].  Therefore  all  those 
who  forsook  the  ordinary  mode  of  livings  and 
were  distinguished  by  the  gravity  and  aus- 
terity of  their  manners,  were  designated  by 
the  common  appellation  of  Beghardi  or  Be- 
4pUt(tt  or,  among  the  French,  Beguini  and  Be- 
^ince.  Tl^is  use  of  these  terms  wss  at  first 
so  extensive,  (as  might  be  shown  by  many 
examples),  that  even  the  monks  and  nuju 
were  called  Beghardi  and  BegiUt<B.  But 
afterwards,  their  application  was  more  re- 
stricted; and  they  were  appropriated  to 
those,  who  formed  an  intermediate  class  be- 
tween the  monks  and  common  citizens,  yet 
.resembled  the  former  in  their  habits  and 
manners.  The  Tertiarii  therefore,  of  all 
the  different  orders,  Dominicans,  Francis- 
•cans,  dec,  were  called  Beghardi,  as  is  abun- 
dantly attested :  for  though  they  were  onl^ 
citizens,  yet  they  were  more  strict  in  their 
4cvotionid  exercises  than  common  citizens. 
The  Brother  Weavers,  the  Brethren  of  St. 
Alexius,  the  followers  of  Gerhard  the  Great, 
and  man^  others ;  in  short,  all  who  exhibited 
an  exterior  of  higher  sanctity  and  piety,  were 
Beghardi  and  BeguWty  notwithstanding  they 
obtained  their  support  by  labour,  and  troubled 
no  one  by  their  i>egging. 

The  terms  Beghardi  and  Begutta^  BeguhU 
and  BeguiTUBf  if  we  regard  them  in  their  ori- 
gin, were  therefore  honourable  appellations ; 
and  they  were  used  as  such,  in  works  of  the 
highest  respectability,  in  that  age  ;  as  for  in- 
stance, in  the  Testament  of  St.  Lewis,  the 
king  of  France.  But  gradually  these  words, 
as  often  happens,  changed  their  original  im- 
post, and  became  terms  of  reproach  and  de- 
rision. For  among  those  mtndicani  monks, 
and  among  those  professing  more  than  ordi- 
nary piety,  there  were  found  many  whose 
piety  was  childish  and  superstitious,  or  who 
were  crafty  impostors,  concealing  crimes 
and  villanies  unoer  a  mask  of  piety,  or  who 
4]nited  with  their  piety  corrupt  doctrines 
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S'on  of  the  age.  These  characters  caused 
e  appellation  Beghard  or  Begtdn  to  he- 
corns  aishonourable,  and  to  be  used  for  one 
who  is  stupidly  or  anilely  religious,  or  who 
imposes  upon  mankind  by  a  show  of  piety 
and  poverty,  or  who  debases  bis  piety  by 
grievous  errors  in  doctrine.  The  term  Lot' 
lard  underwent  a  similar  change  in  its  im* 
port,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter. 

(90)  See  the  AcU  Inquisit.  Tholosana, 
published  by  Ldmborch,  p.  298,  ^8, 310, 813, 
but  especially,  p.  807,  329,  382,  389,  dec. 
Of  the  other  passa^s  illustrative  of  the  his* 
tory  of  the  Fratrteelli  and  Beguini,  I  will 
subjoin  one  from  Jordan*s  Chronicon,  ad 
ann.  1294,  in  Muratori*s  Antiquitates  Ital. 
medii  evi,  tom.  iv.,  p.  1(K20,  which  will  brief- 
ly confirm  nearly  all  I  have  said.  Petrus  de 
Macerata  et  Petrus  de  Forosen^m>nio,  apoe- 
tatsB  fuerunt  ordinis  Minorom  et  hasretici. 
His  petentibus  eremitice  vivere,  ut  regulam 
B.  Francisci  ad  litlenm  servare  possent. 
Quibus  plures  spostats  adhaeserunt,  qui  sta- 
tum  communitatis  damnabant  et  declaratio- 
nes  regule,  et  vocabant  se  Fratres  S.  Fran<» 
cisci  (he  ought  to  have  said :  FratriceUos, 
or  parvos  fratres  de  paupers  vita),  et  Ssbcu- 
lares  (these  were  the  Tertiani,  tiie  friends 
and  associates  of  the  PratriceUi,  but  who 
continued  to  be  seculars,  and  were  ezclndod 
from  the  rank  of  friars).  Scculares  auteni 
vocarunt  Bitoeios,  vel  FratriceUos,  vel  Bo" 
easotos.  (Here  Jordan  errs,  in  saying  that 
the  sacuiares  were  called  Frairiesllos ;  for 
this  name  was  appropriated  to  the  real  monks 
of  St.  Francis,  and  did  not  belong  to  the  Ter- 
tiarii. His  other  statements  are  correct; 
and  they  show,  that  these  more  rigid  sdhe- 
rents  to  the  rule  of  St.  Francis,  were  divi- 
ded into  itoo  classes ;  namely,  Friars  and 
Seculars ;  and  that  the  latter  were  called  Bi^ 
zoehi).  li  dogmatizabant,  quod  nullus  sum- 
mus  Pontifex  regulam  B.  Francisci  declacare 
potuit.  Item,  quod  angelus  abstulit  a  Ni- 
colao  tertio  Papatus  auctoritatem. — Etquod 
ipsi  soli  sunt  in  via  Dei  et  vera  ecclesia,  dee.. 
(91 )  This  distinction  appears  clearly,  from 
comparing,  among  others,  several  passages 
in  the  Acta  Inquisit.  ThoIosatuB.  Sm  p. 
808»  810,  812,  813, 810,  du. 
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gumOf  were  the  German  and  Belgic  Begtanoj  who  did  not  indeed  origL 
nate  in  this  century,  but  now  first  came  into  notice,  and  in  a  short  time  be- 
came immensely  numerous.(92)  Certain  pious  females,  including  both 
widows  and  maidens,  in  order  to  keep  themselves  pure  from  the  corruptions 
of  the  age,  formed  themselves  into  associations,  and  lived  in  appropriate 
nouses,  amid  exei^ises  of  devotion,  and  regular  manual  labour,  under  a  di- 
rectress ;  yet  reserving  to  themselves  the  right  of  marrying,  and  of  with- 
drawing from  the  association,  at  their  pleasure.  And  as  cdl  females  who 
made  pretensions  to  more  than  ordinary  piety,  were  called  BeguiUz  or  Bc- 
guimBf  that  is,  praying  Ladies ;  so  these  also  received  the  same  appeila- 
tion.(9d)  The  first  association  of  this  description,  was  formed  at  Nivelles 
in  Brabant,  A.D.  1226  ;  and  so  many  others  followed  soon  after,  through, 
out  France,  (xermany,  and  the  Netherlands,  that  from  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury onward,  there  was  scarcely  a  city  of  any  note,  which  had  not  its  Be^ 
guinagia  as  they  were  called,  or  Vineyards,  as  such  associations  were  some- 
times denominated,  borrowing  a  name  from  the  book  of  Canticles.(94)[ 
All  these  female  associations  did  not  adopt  the  same  regulations ;  but  the 


(92)  There  was  much  discassion  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  re- 
specting the  ori^n  of  these  Beghardt  and 
BeguifUBt  of  which  I  have  given  a  full  ac- 
count in  a  work  not  yet  published,  de  Be- 
gtania.  During  this  discussion,  the  Beghi- 
niB  brought  forward  diplomas  or  written  docu- 
ments, of  the  most  authentic  and  unexcep- 
tionable character,  from  which  it  appears, 
that  there  were  associations  of  Begwna  in 
the  Netherlands  as  early  as  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries.  They  were  able  indeed 
to  produce  but  three  such  documents,  the 
first  dated  A.D.  1066,  the  second  A.D. 
1129,  and  the  third  A.D.  1 151.  The  whole 
were  published  at  Vilvorden,  by  the  Beghina 
then  resident  there.  See  Auberhu  Miracutt 
Opera  diplomatico-historica,  torn,  ii.,  cap. 
zzvi.,  p.  948,  and  torn,  iii ,  p.  628,  ed.  nova. 
Erydua  Puteanutt  de  Beghinarum  apud 
Befgas  instituto  et  nomine  suffiragio ;  which 
tract,  with  another  of  the  same  Puttanua  on 
the  same  subject,  is  extant  in  Jo$tph  Gel- 
dolph  a  RyckeTs  Vita  S.  Beggs  cum  anno- 
tationibus,  p.  65,  227,  Douay,  1631,  4to. 
Hence,  while  it  must  be  admitted,  that  those 
are  in  error,  who  affirm  that  the  class  of  fe- 
males that  are  still  called  Beguina  or  Be- 
gutla,  first  appeared  in  the  twelfth  or  thir- 
teenth century ;  yet  the  veiy  small  number 
of  the  documents  and  testimonies,  puts  it 
beyond  controversy,  that  the  Beguina  were 
a  very  obscure  party,  previously  to  the  thir- 
teentn  century  ;  and  it  may  be,  that  they  jpos- 
sessed  only  uiat  one  Bfguinagiumf  which 
•was  at  Vilvorden  in  Brabant. 

(93)  All  the  Beghardi  and  Beghina  still 
existing  in  the  Netherlands,  though  existing 
under  regulations  very  different  from  their 
original  ones,  eagerly  maintain,  that  they  de- 


rived their  name  and  their  institution,  in  the 
seventh  century,  from  St.  Begga^  duchess 
of  Brabant,  ana  daughter  of  Pipin  mayor  of 
the  palace  in  Austrasia ;  which  lady,  they  of 
course  revere  as  their  patroness,  and  regard 
as  a  kind  of  tutelan  divinity.  See  Jos,  Geld, 
a  Ryckelt  Vita  S.  Beggas  cum  annotat.,  pub- 
lished at  Douay  and  Louvain.  This  is  s 
ponderous  volume  ;  but  in  other  respects,  a 
slender  work,  and  stuffed  with  anile  fables. 
Those  who  are  unfriendly  to  the  Bcguini  and 
BeguincRj  contend  that  they  derived  their 
origin  from  Lambert  le  Begue,  a  priest  of 
Liege,  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  a  very  pi- 
ous man.  See  Peter  Coens^  (a  learned  can- 
on of  Antwerp),  in  his  Disquisitio  Histories, 
de  origine  Beghinarum  et  Be^hinagiorum  in 
Belgio;  Louvain,  1627,  12mo,  than  whom^ 
no  one  has  more  learnedly  defended  this 
opinion.  Both  these  opinions  have  many 
and  distinguished  advocates,  but  none  that 
are  good  authorities ;  and  both  of  them  may 
be  easily  confuted. 

(94)  See  Matth  Paris,  Historia  major^ 
ad  ann.  1243  and  1250,  p.  540, 696.  Tkom- 
at  CantipratensiSy  in  Bono  universal!  de  api- 
bus,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  51,  p.  478,  ed.  Colvener. 
Peter  de  Herenthal^  in  his  unpublished  An- 
nals ;  an  important  extract  from  which,  i» 
exhibited  by  Jos.  Geld,  a  RyckeU  in  his  notes 
ad  Vitam  S.  Beg^,  ^  196,  p.  355,  &c.  The 
origin  and  establishment  of  the  Beguinagia, 
founded  in  the  Netherlands  during  this  and 
the  following  century,  are  detailed  at  mat 
length  by  Aw),  Miraeus,  in  his  Opera  histor- 
ico-diplomatica ;  by  Jo.  Baptist  Grama^e, 
in  his  Antiquitates  Belgics ;  by  Antomus 
Sanderns,  in  his  Brabrantia  et  Flandria  il- 
lustrata ;  and  by  other  historians  of  Belgian 
afiairs. 
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greater  part  of  them,  devoted  the  time  that  was  not  occupied  in  prayer  and 
other  religious  exercises,  to  various  kinds  of  labour,  and  especially  to  weav- 
mg.  Such  of  them  as  were  really  indigent,  or  disabled,  or  sick,  sought  re« 
lief  in  the  kindness  of  the  pious  and  benevolent. 

§  42.  This  female  institution  was  soon  afler  imitated,  in  the  Netherlands, 
by  unmarried  men^  both  widowers  and  bachelors ;  who  associated  and  lived 
together  in  appropriate  houses,  praying  and  labouring  unitedly,  under  a 
director  or  chief,  yet  reserving  to  themselves  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
females,  the  liberty  of  returning  at  any  time  to  their  former  mode  of  life, 
if  they  pleased.(95)  These  were  called,  according  to  the  phraseology  of 
the  age,  Beghards^  corruptly  pronounced  Bt^ards  by  the  Belgians ;  and  by 
some,  Lolhards ;  and  in  France,  at  first,  Bans  ValeU  (boni  valeti),  or  Bona 
Gwrcons  (boni  pueri),  and  afterwards  Beguxas^  and  also,  from  the  occupa- 
tion of  most  of  them,  Brother  Weavers  (Fratres  textores).  The  first  as- 
sociation  of  these  Beghardsy  it  appears,  was  formed  at  Antwerp  in  the  year 
1228 ;  and  it  continues  still  in  a  flourishing  state,  though  the  fraternity  have 
departed  widely  from  their  pristine  mode  of  life.  This  association  was  fol- 
lowed by  many  others,  in  Germsmy,  the  Netherlands,  and  France ;  yet 
these  associations  of  Beghards  were  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  the 
Beghinae  [or  female  Beghards].(96)  The  Roman  pontiffs  never  formally 
approved  or  confirmed  with  their  sanction,  these  associations  of  male  and 
female  Beghards :  yet  they  tolerated  them,  and  often,  at  the  request  of  prin- 
cipal men  and  women,  protected  them  with  their  edicts  and  bulls  against 
the  violence  and  the  plots  of  their  enemies,  of  whom  they  had  not  a  few. 
At  the  present  day,  most  of  the  houses  belonging  to  both  the  sexes  of  Beg-^ 
hardSi  are  either  destroyed  or  converted  to  other  uses ;  yet  in  the  Belgic 
provinces,  the  houses  of  female  Beghards  are  sufiiciently  numerous,  wlule 
those  for  males  are  very  few.  ' 

^  43.  It  remains,  that  we  briefly  notice  the  names  and  merits  of  those 
among  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins^  who  acquired  most  fame  by  their  writings. 
Among  the  Greeks,  the  following  are  the  most  noted  :(97)  Nicetas  Acomu 
natuSf  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  history,  and  a  Thesaurus  of  the  ortho- 
dox faith  :(98)  Gemumus  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  of  whose  productions 
there  are  extant,  among  some  others,  a  tract  against  the  Latins,  and  an  Ex- 
position of  the  Greek  Liturgy  :(99)  Theodorus  Lascarisy  who  has  left  us  sev. 

(95)  Matth.  Parisy  Historia  major,  ad  ann.  the  writen  de  Scriptoribiit  Eccleaiasticia,  see 
1353,  p.  539,  540.  Jo,  Alb.  FobricnuU  Bibliotheca  Graeca. 

(96)  See  RyckePg  Vita  S.  Begg»,  p.  635.  (98)  [For  a  notice  of  NieeUu  Acommahu 
Anton.  Sander'g  Flandria  illuatrata,  lib.  iii.,  or  Ckoniates,  see  above,  p.  265,  note  (1).— 
csp.  rri.,  p.  136.    Jo.  Bapt.  Gramaye,  in  Tr.'\ 

his  Antiq.  Flandriae,  and  especisllj,  in  (^n-        (99)  [He  was  called   Gemumus  II.,  in 

dsTO,  p.  22.    Aubert.  MiraeuSy  Opera  diplo-  distinction  from  a  patriarch  of  the  8th  centu- 

mstico-histor.,  torn,  iii.,  c.  168,  p.  145,  and  ly.     He  was  a  monk  of  the  Propontis,  cr»- 

in  several  other  places.     Hipp.  Helyot^  His-  ated  patriarch  about  A.I).  1222,  deposed  in 

toire  des  Ordres,  torn,  vii.,  p.  248,  who  how-  1240,  restored  again,  and  died  in  1254.     Hit 

ever,  makes  many  mistakes.     Gerhard  An-  exposition  of  the  litui|;y,  sadly  inteipolated, 

/omW,  the  Pater  MinUter  (as  the  head  of  was  published,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  Auc- 

the  sect  is  called)  of  the  Beghards  of  An-  toarium  Dnceanum,  tom..ii. ;  and  about  IS 

twerp,  in  his  Epistola  ad  Ryckium  de  Bc^-  of  his  sermons  and  homilies,  with  seven  of 

bardorum  engine  et  fatis ;  in  RyekePs  Vita  his  epistles  and  decrees,  have  been  pnbli^- 

S.  Beggs,  p.  489 ;   who  studiously  casts  ob-  ed  in  different  collections  of  ancient  woriu^ 

scurity  on  not  a  few  tlungs,  in  oider  to  ex-  by  Combefis*  Gretsert  Leo  AUatiuSf  CotetisTf 

alt  his  sect.  LeunUamue,  dec.— -TV.] 

(97)  Concerning  them  all,  in  additioD  to 
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eml  tracts  on  different  topics  in  theology ;  and  who  likewise  wrote  against 
the  Latins,  as  nearly  all  the  Greek  authors  did»  this  heing  a  subject  to 
which  both  their  genius  and  their  national  attachments  prompted  them:(100) 
Nicephorus  Blemmida,  one  of  those  who  endeavoured  to  restore  harmony 
between  the  Greeks  and  Latins  :(1 01)  Arsenius,  whose  s3mopsis  of  the 
Greek  ecclesiastical  law  is  pretty  well  known :( 102)  George  AeropoUtaf 
known  as  the  author  of  a  history,  and  a  man  in  public  life  :(103)  John 
Beccus  or  Veccus,  who  brought  Wmself  into  much  trouble,  by  advocating 
the  cause  of  the  Latins  with  more  warmth,  than  the  zeal  of  most  Greelu 
for  their  church  would  tolerate  :(104)  George  Metochita,{lOb)  and  Constant 
Une  MelitemotOjil^Q)  who  expended  much  effi>rt,  without  effect,  to  unite  the 
Greeks  and  Latins :  George  Pachymeres,  famed  for  his  Exposition  of  Duu 
nysius  the  father  of  the  Mystics,  and  for  a  History  of  his  own  times  :(107) 
and  George  of  Cyprus^  who  acquired  more  fame  by  his  invectives  against 
the  Latins,  and  his  attacks  upon  John  Veccus,  than  by  his  other  wri- 
tings.(108.) 


(100)  {Theodarus  Lascaris,  was  bom  at 
Nice,  was  much  devoted  to  literature,  be- 
came emperor  A.D.  1255,  waged  successful 
wars  against  the  Bulgarians  and  others  du- 
ring three  years ;  then  resigned  the  empire, 
and  retired  to  a  monastery,  where  he  died 
A.D.  1259,  aged  36.  Very  few  of  his  tracts 
have  been  published. — Tr.] 

(101)  [See  above,  p.  286,  note  (6).— TV.] 

(102)  [ArseniuSf  sumamed  Autorianus, 
was  bom  at  Constantinople ;  became  a  monk 
and  an  abbot  at  Nice,  retired  from  office,  and 
lived  at  Mount  Athos ;  was  made  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  by  Theodore  Lascaris, 
A.D.  1256,  and  tutor  to  LatearWs  son  at 
his  father's  death,  A.D.  1269  ;  resigned  the 
patriarobate  soon  after ;  resumed  the  office 
in  1261 ;  opposed  and  ezconununicated  the 
emperor  Mtehaelf  who  had  put  out  the  eyes 
of  Arscniu9*M  soyal  pupil ;  was  deposed  and 
banished  to  the  Proconnesus,  where  he  lived 
iii  exile  many  yeaxs.  The  time  of  his  death 
is  not  ascertained.  His  Syjiopsis  divinoram 
Canonum,  written  while  he  was  a  monk,  and 
arranged  under  one  hundred  and  forty-one 
4ituli,  is  in  JusUlPt  Biblioth.  Juris  Canon., 
Greek  and  Latin,  tom.  ii. ,  p.  748.  His  Tes- 
tament or  will,  was  published,  Gr.  and  Lat., 
by  CotelieTj  Monumenta  Ecclesiae  Gr.,  tom. 
di.,  p.  168.— TV.] 

(108)  [See  above,  p.  286,  note  (2).-- Tr.] 
O^)  iVeeeiLS  was  chartophylaz  of  the 
great  church  of  Constantinople,  and  a  man  of 
genius  and  learning.  He  at  first  strenuously 
opposed  the  Latins.  For  this  the  emperor 
Michael  imprisoned  him,  with  others.  B^ 
reading  the  writings  of  Nieeffhonu  Blemmi-' 
da,  Veccu9  was  converted  into  a  friend  «nd 
most  zealous  advocate  of  the  Latins.  Aft- 
chad  then  made  him  patriarch  of  Constsn- 
tinople,  A.D.  1274.  On  the  death  of  ift- 
chaeL,  A.D.  1288,  fearing  the  rage  of  the  p6o> 


pie,  he  resigned  his  office ;  was  the  next 
vear  banished,  and  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  exile.  His  vmtings  in  defence 
of  the  Latins,  and  in  apology  for  his  con* 
duct,  are  numerous,  and  were  published,  Gr. 
and  Lat.,  by  Leo  AUatiut,  in  (rraecia  Ortho- 
doza,  tom.  i.  and  ii.,  and  elsewhere. — TV.] 

(105)  [George  Metochita  was  a  deacon  of 
the  great  church  of  Constantinople,  and  a 
friend  and  associate  of  John  Vecau,  With 
him  he  contended  in  behalf  of  the  LatinSy 
and  with  him  suffered  exile  for  this  offence. 
He  flourished  A.D.  1276  ;  the  time  of  his 
death  is  not  known.  His  writings,  all  in  de- 
fence of  the  Latins,  were  published  by  Leo 
AUatius,  Graecia  Orlhodoxa,  torn.  IL — Tr.} 

(106)  [ConMtantineMeliteniotav9*s  arch* 
deacon  of  Constantinople,  under  John  Vec- 
cus ;  joined  with  Veecus  and  Metochita,  in 
defending  the  cause  of  the  Latins ;  and  paae- 
ed  through  much  the  same  sufferings.  lb 
died  in  exile,  in  Bithynia.  His  Tract  on  a 
union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and 
another  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
are  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  in  Leo  AUatiuSf 
Graecia  Grthodoxa,  tom.  ii. — TV.] 

(107)  [See  above,  p.  285,  note  (3).— TV.] 

(108)  [George  of  Cyprus,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Gregory,  was  bora  and  educated 
in  the  Latin  church  in  Cyprus.  At  the  age' 
of  20  he  went  to  Constantinople ;  changed 
his  sentiments ;  became  a  monk,  and  one  of 
the  court  deigy ;  was  created  patriarch  A.D. 
1284 ;  opposed  and  persecuted  Veeau ;  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  office  in  1289  ;  retired 
to  a  monastery ;  and  died  not  long  after. 
He  wrote  ^'fpfy  against  the  latins,  and  in 
confutaiion  of  Veceu9.  His  chief  woiks  are 
his  Tomus  Orthodoxus,  or  Columns  Ortho* 
doxis,  snd  Dtscoorses  against  the  blasphe- 
mies  of  Vecau;  still  remaining  io  masv 
script 
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§  44.  The  Latin  writers  form  a  long  list ;  from  which  we  shall  produce 
those  only,  v^o  are  most  frequently  quoted.  JoacJdsfh  abbot  of  Flora,  in 
CGilabria,  was  perhaps  a  pious  man,  and  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the  truth  ; 
but  he  was  a  man  of  small  parts,  of  weak  judgment,  and  addicted  to  vis- 
ionary  and  enthusiastic  notions.  Both  in  his  lifetime,  and  after  his  death, 
the  ignorant  multitude  regarded  him  as  inspired  of  God.  His  predictions 
became  fiir-famed,  and  have  been  often  published.  (109)  Stephen  LangUm^ 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  expounded  many  of  the  books  of  holy  scrip- 
ture.(llO)  Francis^  founder  of  the  famous  society  denominated  Minoritet 
or  Franciscans^  wrote  some  pieces  designed  to  enkindle  devotional  feelings 
in  the  soul,  but  they  display  little  energy  or  ingenuity.(l  11)  Alanus  ab  In. 
sulis  was  not  the  least  among  the  dialecticians  and  acute  reasoners  of  that 
age  ;  he  also  paid  attention  to  chymistry,  and  has  said  many  things  wisely 
and  well.(112)  Jacobus  de  Vitriaco  obtained  reputation  by  his  Oriental  His- 


Besides  the  Greek  writers  enumerated  by 
Dr.  Moskeim,  the  following  are  noticed  by 
Cavct  in  hie  Hietoria  Litteraria,  torn.  ii. 

Nicolau9  Hydrentinns,  who  flourished 
A.D.  1801,  and  was  the  Greek  interpreter 
in  all  the  negotiations  of  cardinal  Benedict, 
both  at  Constantinople  and  in  Greece,  for 
a  reconciliation  of  the  Greek  and*  Latin 
churches.  He  wrote  in  Greek  various  tracts 
against  the  Latins,  from  which  only  some 
extracts  have  been  published. 

Nicetas  Maroniae,  chartophylaz  of  the 
great  church  of  Constantinople,  and  then 
archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  who  flourished 
A.D.  1201.  He  wished  to  eflRdCt  a  union  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches ;  and  wrote 
six  books  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spir- 
it, with  a  view  to  reconcile  die  two  parties. 
Leo  AlUUiu*  has  published  some  extracts 
^m  the  work;  adv.  Hottinger.,  cap.  19. 
His  Answers  to  the  questions  of  Basil,  are 
extant,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  Jus.  Gr. 
Rom.,  lib.  Y.,  p.  345. 

Manuel  Caritopulus,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople about  A.D.  1350,  wrote  some 
tracts  on  ecclesiastical  or  canon  law ;  which 
Iieunc^vtux  published,  Greek  and  Latin,  in 
his  Jus.  Gr.  Rom.,  lib.  iii.,  p.  288,  dec. 

Oeorge  Mosckampery  chartophylax  of  the 
great  church  of  Constantinople,  who  flour- 
ished about  A  .D.  Id76.  He  was  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  Latins,  and  wrote  several  pieces 
against  them;  which  were  answered  by 
John  Veccus.  Nothing  of  his  has  been  pub- 
lished. 

Simon^  bom  in  Crete,  hot  of  a  Constan- 
tinopolitan  family,  is  supposed  by  Cave,  to 
have  flourished  about  A.D.  1276.  A  long 
epistle  of  his,  addressed  to  Jokn  Nomophy- 
lax,  de  conciliis  quas  processionem  Spiritus 
Sancti  a  Filio  definiverunt,  was  published, 
Gr.  and  Lat.,  by  Leo  AUatius^  adv.  Hottin- 

Ser.,  p.  324.     He  wrote  two  other  tracts  on 
le  samo  subject,  never  published. — Tr.} 


<109)  Oregory  di  Lauro,  composed  in 
Italian  a  copious  life  of  Joachim,  which  was 
published  at  Naples,  1660,  4to.  His  proph- 
ecies were  first  printed  at  Venice,  1517, 4to, 
and  subseqaently,  often.  [Joac/nm  was  a 
Cisteroian  monk,  and  abbot  of  different  mon- 
asteries in  Italy  ;  the  last  of  which,  that  at 
Flora,  he  founded  himself  He  flourished 
A.D.  1201,  and  died  previously  to  A.D. 
1215.  He  wrote  de  Concordia  veteris  et 
Dovi  Testamenti  libri  v.  Commentaries  on 
Jeremiah,  Psalms,  Isaiah,  some  portions  of 
Nahum,  Hftbakkuk,  Zechariah  and  Malachi, 
and  on  the  Apocalypse ;  also  fifteen  prqih- 
ecies  concerning  the  Roman  pontifls ;  be- 
sides some  4>ther  prophecies.  All  the  above 
were  printed  at  Venice,  in  diflferent  years, 
previously  to  A.D.  1600.-- TV.] 

(110)  [Stephen  LangUmvmtKik  En^A- 
man,  but  educated  at  Paris,  where  he  be- 
came chancellor  of  the  university,  and  a 
canon  of  Paris.  Innoeemt  HI.  invited  him 
to  Rome,  and  made  him  a  cardinal.  In  the 
year  1206,  the  aame  pontiflf  made  him  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  against  the  will  <^  the 
king,  who  refused  him  sccess  to  his  see,  till 
he  was  compelled  to  it  by  the  pope  in  1212. 
In  1215,  Langton  encouraged  rebellion  in 
England,  and  aided  the  invasion  by  the 
French  ;  for  which  he  was  accused,  and  had 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine  in  1218.  He  died  in 
1222.  He  wrote  Commentaries  on  a  large 
part  of  the  Bible,  besides  letters  and  ser- 
mons ;  nearly  all  of  which  remain  in  manu- 
script, in  the  public  libraries  of  England, — 

(111)  [See  above,  p.  807,  ^  25,  and  nolft 
(49).  His  works,  consisting  of  epistles,  dis-^ 
courses,  prayers,  and  monastic  regulations, 
were  collected  and  published  by  Jokn  de  la 
Haye,  Paris,  1651,  fol.— Tr.] 

(112)  There  were  several  of  the  name  Oi 
AUtn  in  this  century,  who  have  been  stnnffe- 
ly  contbunded,  both  by  the  ancients  and  Vm 
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tory  :(113)  as  did  JacohUs  de  Yoragine,  by  his  Historia  Lon)l)ardica.(114) 
Among  those  who  cultivated  metaphysical  or  philosophical  theology  in  this 
age,  the  most  distinguished  were  Alhertus  ldagnusj(\\b)  Thomas  AquU 
ftaj,(116)  and  Bonaventura.{\VI)     That  these  men  possessed  very  inquis- 

moderns.  See  Jac.  U  Boeuft  Memoires  sur 
rHietotre  d'Auzenre,  torn,  i.,  p.  900  ;  and 
Diss,  sur  PHist.  Eccles.  et  cirile  de  Psris, 
torn,  ii.,  p.  298,  dec.  [This  Alainu  de  in- 
sulig,  or  Alain  de  T/r/ie?,  was  a  native  of 
Flanders ;  studied  at  Paris  ;  waa  called  the 
Doctor  UnwergtUUf  on  account  of  his  exten- 
sive learning ;  waa  for  a  time  bishop  of  Auz- 
erre,  but  resigned  the  mitre,  and  became  a 
Cistercian  monk.  Cave  supposes  he  flour- 
ished about  A. D.  1216.  His  works,  as  col- 
lected and  published  b^  CharUt  du  Visehy 
Antw.,  1655,  fol.,  consist  of  a  commentary 
on  the  Canticles,  on  the  art  of  preaching,  a 
poenitential,  on  the  parables,  a  collection  of 
memorable  sayings,  a  poem  in  eleven  books 
on  a  perfectly  good  man,  two  books  against 
the  Waldenses,  eleven  sermons,  and  a  few 
other  tracts.  Du  Viech^  in  his  Bibliotheca 
Scriptor.  Cisterciens.,  Cologne,  1656,  4to, 
added  AloMn^e  commentary  on  the  prophe- 
cies of  Merlin^  and  hia  tract  on  the  philoso- 
pher's Ftone.— TV.] 

(113)  [Jacobus  de  Vitnaco,  or  James  of 
Viiryy  waa  bom  near  Paris,  educated  in  that 
city,  became  a  priest  in  his  native  village, 
and  a  regular  canon  in  the  diocese  of  Na- 
mur.  His  zeal  led  him  to  Toulouse,  where 
he  preached  against  the  Albigenses  ;  thence 
he  wont  to  Palestine,  and  b^ame  biahop  of 
Acco  or  Ptolemais.  About  A.D.  1220,  the 
pope  recalled  him  to  Rome,  made  him  car- 
dinal-biahop  of  Tusculum,  and  sent  him  as 
his  legate  into  France,  to  preach  up  a  cru- 
sade. He  returned  to  Rome,  spent  several 
years  tranquilly,  and  died  A.D.  1244.  His 
oriental  and  occidental  Histoiy  is  in  three 
books ;  the  first  describes  the  country  and 
nations  of  the  East,  and  traces  their  history, 
from  the  time  of  Mohammed  to  A.D.  1210 : 
the  second  book,  gives  the  history  of  Europe 
during  the  author's  own  times :  the  third  re- 
turns to  the  oriental  nations,  and  brings 
down  their  hiatory  to  A.D.  1218.  The  first 
and  third  books  were  printed  at  Douay,  1597, 
8vo,  and  in  BongarsiuSy  Gesta  Dei  per  Fran- 
cos, tom.  ii.  He  also  wrote  a  letter,  de- 
scribing the  capture  of  Damietta ;  which  is 
in  Bongarsius,  1.  c,  and  an  epistle  to  pope 
Honorius  IN.,  and  sermons  on  the  Gospels 
«nd  Epistles  for  the  year.— Tr.] 

(114)  See  Jac.  Echard's  Scriptores  Do- 
minicani,  tom.  i.,  p.  454,  and  Jo.  Boland^s 
Praef.  ad  Acta  Sanctorum,  tom.  i.,  p.  9. 
[Also  p.  390,  note  (28),  of  this  vol.— Tr.] 

(115)  Concerning  Albertus  Magnus,  see 
Joe.  Eckard^s  Scrintores  Dominictti,  tom. 


i.,  p.  162.  [Albert  the  Great  was  bom  of 
noble  parentage,  at  Lauingen  in  Swabia, 
A.D.  1205 ;  wss  early  sent  to  Passau  for  ed- 
ucation, and  became  a  Dominican  monk  in 
1228.  Strange  stories  are  told  of  his  ob- 
tuseness  in  early  life,  and  of  his  subsequent 
miraculous  facility  in  acquiring  knowledge. 
He  waa  a  universal  scholar ;  but  particular- 
ly distinguished  in  msthematics,  nstural  phi- 
losophy, metaphysics,  and  scholastic  theol- 
ogy. He  taught  at  Hildcsheim,  Regensberg, 
Cologne,  and  other  places  in  Germany,  and 
likewise  at  Paris.  In  1238,  he  waa  made 
vicar  general  of  the  Dominicans,  for  tvro 
years ;  and  allerwarda  provincial  of  the  Or- 
der for  Germany.  In  1249,  he  fixed  him- 
self at  Cologne,  and  was  president  of  the 
school  there.  In  1260,  the  pontiff  obliged 
him  to  sccept  the  bishopric  of'Ratisbon; 
but  he  resigned  it  in  1263,  and  retired  to 
his  favourite  literary  retreat  at  Cologne. 
He  died  in  1280,  aged  75.  His  works,  in 
twenty-one  volumes  fol.,  were  published  by 
Peter  Jammy,  at  L^ons,  A.D.  1651.  They 
comprise  eight  works  on  dialectica,  twenty- 
eight  on  natural  philosophy,  commentaries 
on  the  Psalms,  Lamentations,  Baruch,  Dan- 
iel, the  twelve  minor  propheta,  the  four  Gos- 
pela,  and  the  Apocalypse ;  msny  sermons  \ 
a  Compendium  of  theology,  in  seven  books ; 
Commentaries  on  Lombard^s  four  books  of 
Sentences ;  snd  various  other  piecea. — Tr.} 
(116)  Concerning  Thomas  Aquinas,  call- 
ed the  Angel  of  the  schools,  see  the  Acta 
Sanctor.,  tom.  i.,  Martii,  p.  655,  dec,  and 
Ant.  Touron's  Vie  de  St.  Thomas,  Paris, 
1737,  4to.  [Thomas  was  of  the  family  of 
the  counts  of  Aquino,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples;  and  waa  bom  at  Aquino,  A.D. 
1224.  Educated  in  monasteries,  where  he 
displayed  great  precocity  of  ffenius,  he  be- 
came a  Dominican  monk  at  Naplea,  in  the 
year  1241,  contrary  to  the  will  of  his  pa- 
rents. His  mother  wss  denied  access  to 
him  by  the  monks,  who  sent  Thomas  from 
one  place  to  another,  to  conceal  him.  At 
lengtn,  in  his  attempted  removal  to  Paris, 
she  and  her  other  sons  seized  him.  For 
two  years  they  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  their 
castle,  and  uaed  every  efiort  to  persuade 
him  to  renounce  a  monastic  life,  but  without 
efifect.  In  1244,  he  escaped  through  a  win- 
dow i  went  to  Naplea,  ana  was  conducted  to 
Paris,  and  thence  to  Cologne,  where  he  he«rd 
the  lecturea  of  Albert  the  Great,  From  Co* 
logne,  he  was  called  to  Paris  to  lecture  OQ 
the  Sentences.    He  and  Bona^entwm  x» 
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tthre  minds,  acute  and  superior  understandings,  and  uncommon  penetration 
in  regard  to  abstruse  and  difficult  subjects,  no  candid  man  will  deny ;  and 
this,  notwithstanding  they  assented  to  various  things  that  are  incorrect. 
Of  the  others  who  prosecuted  the  same  species  of  theology,  a  long  list  ap- 
j)ear8,  in  which  are  found  men  of  subtlety  and  dexterity.  That  age  held 
in  reputation  WilUam  of  Paris,  a  man  of  acuteness  ;(118)  Alexander  Rales, 
the  expounder  of  Aristotle  ;(119)  Robert  Capito  ;(120)  Thomas  Canttpraien- 


ceWed  their  doctorttes  in  theology  at  Paris, 
oc  the  tame  day,  A.D.  1255.  A  few  days 
•fter,  be  retained  to  Italy,  and  taught  theol- 
ogy in  the  nniTersitiet  of  Bologna,  Rome, 
^ndi,  Foggia,  and  Pisa.  In  the  year  1263, 
he  was  appointed  provincial  Defmitor  (Vis- 
iter} of  his  Order,  for  the  province  of  Rome ; 
end  in  that  capacity,  attended  the  general 
convention  of  the  Order  in  London,  the  same 
year.  He  at  last  settled  down  at  Naples, 
on  a  stipend  from  the  king,  as  s  permanent 
teacher  there.  He  now  refused  the  arch- 
'bishopric  of  Naples,  offered  him  by  the  pope. 
In  1274,  the  pope  called  him  to  the  coancil 
of  Lyons,  to  maintain  the  principles  of  the 
Romish  church  against  the  Greeks :  but  he 
died  on  his  way  thither,  at  Tarracina,  on  the 
7th  of  March,  1274,  aged  60  yean.  His 
works,  as  printed  at  Rome,  1670,  fill  18 
Tols.  fol.,  and  in  the  ed.  of  Paris,  1636- 
1641,  23  vols.  fol.  They  comprise  com- 
ments on  nearly  all  the  works  of  Aristotle, 
«nd  on  the  Sentences  of  Lombard  ;  a  huge 


funeral  was  attended  by  the  pcme,  the  em* 
peror,  and  the  whole  council.  BonoDtntum 
was  a  scholar,  a  man  of  an  acute  mind,  a 
good  writer,  and  a  very  devout  man.  He 
united  mystic  with  scholastic  theology,  and 
was  a  voluminous  writer  on  practical  reU- 
^on.  His  works  as  printed  at  Rome,  1658, 
m  8  vols,  fol.,  comprise  commentaries  on 
the  scriptures ;  a  fuU  comment  on  the  Sen- 
tences of  Lombard ;  a  neat  number  of  tracts, 
chiefly  on  ascetic  and  practical  subjects; 
letters,  sermons,  dtc. — Xr.} 

(118)  See  especially,  the  Gallia  Ghristi- 
ana,  of  the  Benedictines,  torn,  vii.,  p.  95. 
i  WilUam  of  Paris,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Au- 
rillac  in  Auvergne,  (and  thence  called  Wil- 
liam Alvermu),  became  an  eminent  scholar 
and  divine,  and  was  bp.  of  Paris  from  A.D. 
1228,  tiU  his  death,  March  29th,  1249.  His 
works  were  printed  by  Bart,  Ferroneus,  Or- 
leans, 1674,  in  2  vols,  folio.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  trscts  on  moral  and  practical  sub- 
jects ;  yet  there  are  several  on  dogmatic  the- 


«y8tem  of  tbeolo^,  entitled  Summa  Theol-     ology.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Mat- 
ogiae  in  partes  iii.  divisa ;  many  miacellane-     thew  Parity  the  historian  ;  as  he  too  often  is 


«us  pieces,  commentaries  on  the  scripture, 
sermons,  &c. — Tr."} 

(117)  Concerning  Bonaventuray  the  pa* 
-iron  saint  of  Lyons  m  France,  see  Colonials 
Histoire  litter,  de  la  ville  de  Lyon,  ionu  ii., 
-p.  307.  Histoire  de  la  vie  et  du  cultede  S. 
jBona  venture,  parunReligieux  Cordelier,  Ly- 
>ons,  1747, 8vo.  [John  nonaventura  (called 
Etutaekius  and  Entyckius  in  Greek),  was 
horn  of  honourable  parentage,  at  Bagnarea 
in  Tuscany,  A.D.  1221,  and  became  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk  in  1243.  He  studied  and  gave 
lectures  on  the  Sentencea  at  Paris,  where  he 
took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1 255.     The  next 

iear  he  was  unanimously  elected  general  of 
is  Order,  an  office  which  he  held  till  his 
death,  and  filled  with  great  advantage  to  the 
fraternity.  He  was  called  the  Seraphic 
Doctor,  and  was  a  man  esteemed  and  con- 
fided in  by  every  one.  In  1272,  the  cardi- 
nals being  unable  to  agree  upon  a  new  pon- 
tiff, aubmitted  the  election  to  Bonaventura, 
^ho  nominated  Theobald  of  liiege,  or  Greg- 
cry  X.  In  1274,  Gregory  created  Bona- 
Ventura  cardinal  bishop  of  Alba,  and  called 
him  to  the  general  council  of  Lyons.  He 
died  at  Lyons,  while  the  council  was  in  ses- 
sion, July  15th,  A.D.  1274,  aged  53.     His 


in  the  references  throughout  the  original  of 
this  work  of  Mosheim,  through  the  mistake, 
no  doubt,  of  the  printer. — TV.] 

(119)  lAlexander  Hales,  or  de  Hales,  was 
an  Englishman,  of  Gloucestershire ;  but  was 
early  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  most  of 
his  life,  in  the  study  of  scholastic  theology 
and  canon  law,  and  in  teaching  them  to 
othera.  He  was  called  the  Irrefragable 
Doctor.  He  was  a  Franciscan,  flourished 
about  A.D.  1230,  and  died  at  Paris,  August 
27th,  A.D.  1245.  His  works,  as  published 
separately,  conaist  of  commentaries  upon 
the  scriptures;  commentaries  on  certain 
books  of  Aristotle ;  commentaries  on  the 
Sentences  of  Lombard ;  a  system  of  theol- 
ogy ;  and  a  few  tracts. — Tr."] 

(120)  Concerning  him.  Ant.  Wood  has 
vrritten  largely,  Antiq.  Oxonienses,  tom.  i., 
p.  81,  105.  [Robert  Groethead,  or  CapUo, 
was  bom  at  Stradbrook  in  Suffolk,  and  edu- 
cated at  Oxford  and  Paris.  Returning  tp 
England,  he  became  archdeacon  of  Leices- 
ter, and  then  bishop  of  Lincoln  from  A.D. 
1 235,  till  his  death,  October  9th,  1253.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  of  an  in- 
dependent mind.  The  physical  sciences, 
law,  divinity,  and  the  original  languages  ot 
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.9i$,il21)  John  Peckham  ,-(122)  WUHam  Durand  ;(128)  Roger  Bacon ,<(184) 
llichardMiddleUm;{l2&)JEgtdiusde  CoUmna  ;(12»)  Armaadde  BeUo  Vu 


the  Bible,  all  enga^  his  attention.  He 
resisted  the  domination  of  the  pope,  and  la- 
boured to  refonn  the  clergy.  His  writings 
eonaiat  of  tranalationa,  commenta  on  Am* 
totle  and  Dionysiua  Areop.,  sermons,  let- 
ters, and  other  tracts ;  most  of  which  still 
remain  in  manuscript.  For  a  more  full  ac- 
count of  him,  see  Milner*s  Church  Hiat., 
cent  ziii.,  c.  7. — Tr.J 

(121)  [Thomoi  Cantipratensis  waa  bom 
of  noble  parents,  at  Lewe  near  Brussels, 
studied  under  Albert  the  Great,  at  Cologne, 
became  a  regular  canon  at  Cantimpre  or 
Champrd  near  Cambray,  and  aiierwards  a 
Pominican  monk,  aubprior  at  LouTain,  and 
a  bishop,  suffragan  and  asaiatant  to  the  bish* 
op  of  Cambrsy.  He  flourished  A.D.  1266. 
His  principal  work  is  entitled  Bonum  Uni- 
Tersale,  de  apibus ;  in  which  he  gives  pre- 
cepts for  the  conduct  of  all  orders  of  men, 
deriving  his  illustrations  from  bees.  He 
also  wrote  several  lives  of  reputed  saints. — 
Tr,} 

(122)  iJohn  PeckJuan  waa  bom  of  low 
parentij^e,  at  Chichester  in  Sussex,  England ; 
atudied  at  Oxford  and  Paria ;  became  a  Fran- 
ciscan; taught  with  applause  at  Oxford, 
Paria,  Lyona,  and  Rome.  While  at  Rome, 
A.D.  1278,  the  pope  crieated  him  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  On  his  arrival  in  £nglana, 
the  pope  demanded  of  him  4000  marka  of 
ailver  lor  the  use  of  the  holy  see.  Peckham 
had  to  pay  it.  He  next  had  contention  with 
the  arcnbishop  of  York.  He  became  vaatly 
zich,  founded  a  college,  raised  his  relatives 
to  affluence,  and  died  about  A.D.  129 1.  He 
wrote  Collectanea  Bibliorom,  and  47  synod- 
ical  decreea,  which  have  been  publiahed ;  and 
a  number  of  theological  tracta,  which  remain 
in  manuscript. — Tr.J 

(123)  [William  Durand,  LL.D.,  waa 
boro  in  Provence,  France,  of  noble  parents. 
He  studied  the  civil  and  canon  laws  at  Bo- 
logna, and  took  his  doctorate  there.  He 
also  taught  law  at  Bologna  and  Mutina; 
and  became  so  famous  as  a  pleader,  that  be 
was  called  the  father  of  practice.  He  was 
auditor  general  in  the  court  of  Rome,  canon 
of  Beauvais,  and  dean  of  Chartres.  In 
1274,  he  was  the  pope's  proctor  at  the  gen- 
eral council  of  Lyons.  Nicolatu  III.  made 
him  governor  of  the  papal  dominions,  with 
the  title  of  rector  and  count  of  the  patrimo- 
ny. In  this  capacity,  he  commanaed  suc- 
cessfully in  several  battles.  In  1286,  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Mende  in  France.  In 
1296,  the  pope  sent  him  as  ambassador  to 
the  Saracens  in  the  East;  but  he  died  at 
Nicotia  in  Cyprus.     He  was  a  learned  man, 


a  profound  juriat,  and  a  respectable  theolo- 
gian. He  wrote  Speculum  Juris,  a  larg» 
work,  divided  into  three  parte  ;  repertorinuk 
Joria,  extracted  from  the  precedinff;  IU» 
tionale  divinorum  officiorom,  in  eight  Booka  ^ 
also  some  law  tracts. — TV.] 

(124)  [See  above,  p.  292,  note  (41).  Ro- 
ger Bacon  yvw  nobly  bom  at  Ilchester,  Sein- 
ersetshire,  England,  about  A.D.  1206.  He 
studied  at  Oxford,  and  then  at  Paris,  where 
he  took  his  degree.  languages,  history, 
law,  the  physical  sciences,  and  theology, 
were  hia  pursuit.  Returning  to  England, 
he  taught  at  Oxford,  became  a  Franoiscaa 
monk,  devoted  himself  to  the  physical  sci- 
ences, expended  much  time  and  money  oa 
experimenta  in  optics,  mechanics,  and  chym» 
istry,  was  esteemed  a  magician,  and  con- 
fined many  yeara  as  such  to  a  monaatery. 
He  died  about  the  year  1284,  aged  78,  and 
was  buried  at  Oxford.  His  C^us  Majutf 
addreased  to  pope  Clement  IV.,  contains  %xy 
abstract,  by  his  own  hand,  of  all  the  worka 
he  had  then  published,  and  neariy  aopersedee 
the  necessity  of  reading  any  of  hia  other 
printed  works. — TV.j 

(125)  [Richard  MiddUton,  or  de  MedU- 
villa,  the  Doctor  solidus  ct  copiosus,  waa  an 
English  Franciscan  monk  and  theologian, 
who  first  studied  f^ilosophy,  law,  and  theol- 
ogy at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  at  Paris, 
vmere  he  obtained  a  high  roputation.  Itk 
the  year  1282,  he  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, appointed  by  the  provincial  of  hia 
order,  to  tiv  the  cause  of  Peter  John  Oliva  ; 
which  trial  baa  been  censured.  He  returned 
to  England,  and  taught  with  great  applause 
at  Oxford  ;  and  died  about  A.D.  1800.  He 
wrote  four  Books  of  questions  on  Lombard^s 
Sentences ;  and  Quodlibita  theologica,  con- 
taining 80  qoestiona  in  theolo^ ;  both  of 
which  works  have  been  published ;  als<^ 
commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  and  the  epis- 
tles of  Paul,  and  aome  tracta,  which  are  not 
published.— I'r.] 

(126)  [JSgidhte  Colonna,  or  de  Columna^ 
the  Doctor  fundatissimus,  was  bom  at  Rome, 
of  the  illustrious  family  of  Colonna  ;  studied 
at  Rome,  and  in  other  places ;  became  an 
Au^atinian  eremite  monk  ;  was  invited  to 
Pans,  to  be  tutor  to  prince  Philip,  son  of 
Philip  the  Bold  ;  and  taught  many  years  in 
the  university  of  Paris.  In  1292,  he  waa 
made  prior  general  of  his  order  In  1296, 
Boniface  VIII.  made  him  archbishop  of 
Bourges.  Whether  he  became  a  caidinal 
or  not,  has  been  disputed.  He  died  A.Dl 
1316,  aged  69.  His  writings  sre  very  nu- 
merous, though  but  partially  publiabe^  (nd 
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M  ;(ld7)  and  others.  Bot  none  of  these  attained  to  equal  renown  with  the 
triumvirate  above  mentioned.  Hugo  de  S.  Caro  was  thought  to  have  done 
Qciuch  to  advance  sacred  knowledge,  by  his  Concordance  to  the  holy  scrip* 
tures.(128)  WUUam  of  St.  Amour  waged  war  upon  the  fraternities  that 
sought  renown  for  piety  in  mendicity,  with  boldness  and  resolution,  but  not 
8uccessfully.(129)  Humbert  de  Romanis  endeavoured  by  his  writings  to 
guide  the  conduct,  and  regulate  the  lives  of  the  monks.(ldO)  William  Pe- 
rali  acquired  very  high  reputation  in  that  age,  by  his  Summa  virtutum  et 
mtiorum,(lSl)  Raymund  Martini  still  lives  in  his  Pugio  Fideif  or  his  work 
against  the  Jews  and  Saracens.  (182)  John  of  Paris  deserves  an  honour* 
Ue  place  among  the  defenders  of  truth  and  rectitude,  because  he  contended 
for  the  power  of  temporal  sovereigns  against  the  machinations  of  the  pon- 
tiffs,  and  because  he  openly  professed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  prevailing 
doctrine  respecting  the  Lord's  Snpper.(183) 

never  collectively.  They  are  on  ecfaolattie 
theology,  dialectics,  on  the  Sentences  of 
Lombard,  vindications  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  BoDaventara,  and  numerous  other  tracts. 
—TV.] 

(127)  [Amumd  of  BelUvue,  or  de  Bello 
•int,  was  a  Dominican  monk,  bom  at  Bo* 
logna,  and  master  of  the  sacred  palace  at 
Rome.  He  is  supposed  to  hare  lived  near 
the  end  of  this  century.  His  works  are  a 
Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  meditations, 
prayers,  sermons,  and  an  explanation  of  dif- 
ficult terms  in  theology  ana  philosophy. — 

(128)  [Hugo  of  SL  Cher,  D.D.,  or  de 
SoHcto  Coro,  a  Dominican  monk,  was  bom 
in  Danphiny,  and  studied  at  Paris ;  was  pa- 
pal ambassador  to  Constantinople  under 
Ortgonf  IX.,  became  provincial  of  his  order 
for  France,  was  created  a  cardinal  in  1846 ; 
after  which  he  was  repeatedly  papal  legate, 
especially  to  Germany.  He  died  A  .D.  1360. 
His  works  are^  PoemUty  or  a  brief  commen- 
tary on  the  whole  Bible,  Venice,  1600,  in  8 
vols.,  sermons  for  the  year.  Speculum  sacer- 
dotum  et  ecclesin,  and  a  Concordance  to  all 
the  declinable  words  in  the  Latin  Bible,  to 
which  Conrad  of  Halberstadt  added  the  par- 
ticles about  A.D.  1200,  and  which  has  been 
often  printed. — Tr.] 

(129)  iWilliam  of  St.  Amour,  or  de  8, 
AmorCj  was  a  native  of  Burj^ndy,  and  one 
of  the  leading  doctors  at  Pans,  in  the  middle 
of  this  century .  In  the  controversy  between 
the  university  and  the  Dominicans,  he  stood 
in  the  front  of  ihe  battle.  The  pope  ordered 
him  to  be  degraded  and  banished,  in  1266. 
But  supported  by  the  university,  he  held  his 
ground,  and  fought  more  eagerly.  See 
above,  page  309.  His  works  were  published 
at  Constance  (Paris),  1632,  4to.— Tr.J 

(180)  [Humbert  de  Romanis,  or  of  Ro- 
mans in  Burgundia,  became  a  Dominican 
monk  while  studying  at  Paris,  A.D.  1225 ; 
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was  made  general  of  the  order  in  1264,  re- 
signed the  office  1263,  and  died  in  1274. 
He  wrote  Instractions  for  monks,  in  six 
Books ;  a  Conmientary  on  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine ;  two  hundred  sermons  on  varioas 
subjects ;  lives  of  monks ;  on  the  three  mo- 
nastic vows ;  and  on  the  erudition  of  preach- 
ers. Most  of  these  are  in  the  Biblioth.  Ftir 
tnim,  tom.  izv. — TV.] 

(131)  See  Cdonia,  Histoire  Littenix» 
de  la  ville  de  Lyon,  tome  ii.,  p<  822,  dec. 
iWilUam  Peraid,  or  Peralt,  i.  e.,  de  Ptira 
AtUiy  was  bom  in  the  diocese  of  Vienne,  be- 
came a  Dominican  monk  in  1219,  and  some 
say  archbiahop  of  Lyons  in  1272.  He  died 
in  1275.  His  fiittiiMiui  (elementary  ti^tise) 
de  virtutibvs  et  vitiis,  has  passed  thtongh 
numerous  editions.  This  is  his  onlv  woric 
known  ;  unless  he  is  the  author  of  tne  ses- 
mons  for  the  year,  ascribed  to  William  of 
Paris.— IV.] 

(182)  [Biffimmd  Martim,  or  dee  Martnu, 
a  Catalonian,  and  a  very  celebrated  Domin- 
ican monk,  who  flourished  in  Spain,  A.D. 
1278.  At  the  suggestion  of  Raymund  de 
Pennafort,  general  of  his  order,  he  composed 
his  celebrated  Pugio  Fidei,  (Dngger  o(  the 
Faith),  in  three  Parts,  in  which  he  confutes 
the  Jews  and  Saracens  out  of  their  own  wri- 
ters. It  is  a  learned  work,  was  long  the 
chief  arsenal  for  other  writers  against  the 
Jews  and  Mohammedana,  and  was  printed, 
with  notes  by  Keutn,  Paris,  1661,  m.,  and 
Lips..  1687,  fol.—Tr.] 

(133)  His  determinatio  de  S.  Coena,  was 
published  by  Peter  Alix,  London,  1686,  8vo. 
See  Echard*s  Scriptores  Dominican!,  tom. 
i.,  p.  501,  dLc.  Stephen  Baluze,  Y'lim  Pon- 
tiff. Avenion.,  tom.  i.,  p.  4,  676,  677,  dec. 
[John  of  Paris  was  a  Dominican  monk,  and 
a  distinguished  theologian  of  Paris,  about 
A.D.  1290.  When  Bemface  VIII.  attacked 
PhiUf  the  Fair  king  of  France,  John  stood 
forth  in  defence  of  the  king,  in  a  tract  du 
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ngia  potestate  et  papali.  While  he  was 
preaching  in  the  assemblies  of  his  order,  and 
giving  theological  lectures  in  the  schools 
with  much  applause,  he  advanced  the  idea, 
that  possibly  Christ's  presence  in  the  eucha- 
rist  was  by  impanation,  or  by  uniting  him- 
4Mlf  to  the  elements,  and  not  by  a  transmu- 
tation of  their  substance :  the  masters  of 
Paris  cried  out  against  him.  He  was  con- 
"victed  of  error,  and  forbidden  to  preach  or 
to  lecture:  but  he  appealed  to  the  pope, 
went  to  Rome,  and  died  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival, A.D.  1304.  His  tract  de  regia  potes- 
tate  et  papale,  is  in  Golda^t^s  Monarch.  Imp., 
tom.  ii.,  p.  107. 

Besides  those  named  by  Dr.  Moghenhf 
Caoe  notices  the  following  Latin  writers  of 
this  century. 

Sylvester  Cfyraidusy  called  Camhrenns 
from  his  countiY,  and  Banius  from  his  fam- 
ily. He  was  the  son  of  William  de  Barriy 
and  bom  at  Mainarpo,  near  Pembroke  in 
fioath  Wales,  England.  His  uncle  Damiy 
bishop  of  Man,  made  him  archdeacon  of 
Brechin.  He  went  to  Paris  for  study,  and 
ifaere  taught  theology  in  the  English  college, 
three  years.  On  his  return,  he  made  some 
figure  at  the  court  of  Henry  II.  In  1185, 
be  attended  the  prince  John^  commanding  an 
expedition  to  Ireland,  and  was  offered  the 
bishopric  of  Wexford,  which  he  refused. 
He  continued  some  time  in  Ireland,  to  ex- 
amine its  geography  and  antiquities  ;  then 
returned  to  Wales,  where  he  composed  his 
bistory.  Afterwards  he  accompanied  Bald- 
win archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  pil- 
grimage to  Palestine.  In  1198,  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Man ;  and  a  controversy 
arising  respecting  that  see,  he  went  to  Rome 
in  the  year  1200,  and  finally  lost  his  prelacy. 
He  lived  to  be  more  than  seventy  years  old, 
but  the  time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  His 
printed  works  are,  a  Topography  of  Ireland ; 
Che  Conquest  of  Ireland  by  the  English ; 
Travels  in  Cambria  (Wales)  in  two  Books; 
and  a  Description  of  Csmbria :  all  extant  in 
the  Scriptores  x.  Anglici  Normanici,  Frankf , 
1652,  fol.  Several  of  his  theological  pro- 
ductiona  remain  in  manuscript. 

Gerva9iu9y  an  English  Benedictine  monk 
of  Canterbury,  well  acquainted  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  history.  He  flourished  AD. 
1201,  and  wrote,  an  Account  of  the  confla- 
gration and  repair  of  the  cathedral  of  Can- 
terbury ;  Sketches  of  the  dissensions  be- 
tween the  monks  of  Canterbury  and  the 
sochbiahop  Baidtoin ;  a  Chronicle  of  English 
history,  from  A.D.  1112  to  A.D.I  199 ;  and 
Lives  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  from 
AuguMtine  to  Hubert,  inclusive  :  all  of 
which  are  in  the  Scriptores  x.  Angtici,  Lon- 
^       1662,  fol. 


William  de  Seligniaco,  made  bishop  of 
Auxerre  A.D.  1206,  and  afterwards  bishop 
of  Paris,  till  his  death  A.D.  1223.  He  wrote 
a  Summa  Theologica,  (system  of  theology), 
printed  at  Paris,  1500. 

Arnold  of  Hildesheim,  and  abbot  of  Lur 
bee,  flourished  A.D.  1209,  and  continued 
Hdmold's  Chronicon,  from  1171  to  1209. 
He  is  considered  as  good  authority  in  Sla- 
Yonic  af&irs,  but  not  in  others.  His  contin- 
uation ia  published,  in  some  editions  imper^ 
feet,  with  Helmold. 

Abtalom,  a  canon  of  St.  Victor,  Paris,  and 
an  abbot  in  the  diocese  of  Treves,  A.D. 
1210,  has  left  us  fifty-one  sermons  on  the 
festivals. 

Robert  de  Monte,  ox  Robert  de  Torinneio, 
abbot  of  St.  Michael  de  Monte  in  the  diocese 
of  Avranches^  in  Normandy.  Some  think 
he  flouriahed  A.D.  1210 ;  but  others  make 
him  to  have  died  A.D.  1186.  The  contin- 
uation of  the  Chronicon  of  Sigebert  Gem- 
hlacenns,  from  1112  to  A.D.  1210,  or  at 
least  to  A.D.  1182,  is  ascribed  to  him.  He 
also  wrote  some  historical  and  other  trscla. 
All  are  published  by  Im.  Dackery,  in  Ap- 
pend, ad  0pp.  Guiberti,  Paris,  1651,  and  m 
hia  Spicilegium. 

WtUibrand  of  Oldenburg,  canon  of  Hil- 
deaheim  A.D.  1211.  After  visiting  Pales- 
tine, he  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels  in 
that  country ;  published  by  Leo  AllatiMg, 
SymmicU,  part  i.,  p.  104. 

Helinandue,  a  rrenchman,  who  after  a 
dissolute  life  became  a  Cistercian  monk,  at 
Mens  Frigidus,  in  the  diocese  of  Beauvais. 
He  flourished  A.D.  1212,  and  died  A.D. 
1227.  Hia  great  work,  or  Chronicle,  from 
tlie  creation  to  A.D.  1204,  in  ibrty-eight 
Books,  with  some  sermons,  martyrdoms  of 
saints,  &c.,  was  pubUshed  by  Bertr.  Tusier, 
in  his  Bibliotheca  Cisterciensis,  and  by  <$«- 
rius. 

Alexander  Neckam,  bom  at  St.  Albans, 
studied  in  Enrland,  viaited  the  univenities 
of  France  and  Italy,  returned  to  St.  Albans, 
removed  to  Exeter,  became  a  canon  reg- 
ular of  St.  Augustine,  and  waa  abbot  then 
from  1215  UU  his  death  A.D.  1227.  His 
woiks,  which  are  chiefly  commentaries  on 
the  Scriptures,  were  never  published  ;  bat 
are  preserved  in  manuscript. 

Honorius  III.,  pope  A.D.  121&>I227,  far 
mous  for  his  zeal  for  crusades  ssainst  the 
Saracens  and  the  Albigenses,  and  for  ex- 
communicating the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  has 
left  us  nineteen  epistles ;  exUnt  in  the  Col- 
lections of  councils,  Baluze's  Miscellanies, 
and  in  Wadding's  Annals. 

Antoniu*  de  Fadua,  a  Portuguese  of  Lis- 
bon, who  remoTod  to  luly,  lived  tt  Psdoa, 
became  a  Franciscan  theologian  and  preacb* 
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«r,  Wfts  called  to  Rome  and  honoured  by  the 
pope  and  cardioala,  and  died  A.D.  1231. 
He  was  a  weak  man,  though  a  popular 
preacher.  Many  of  his  aermons,  and  mystic 
expositions  of  the  Scripture,  hsTe  been  pab- 
lished. 

JoriMt,  of  Saxon  origin,  bom  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Ments,  became  a  Dominican  monk 
tn  1320,  provincial  of  his  order  for  Lombar- 
^y  in  1222,  and  general  of  the  order  in  1228. 
lie  died  about  1236,  leaving  a  tract  on  the 
origin  of  his  order,  and  one  or  two  devotional 
works. 

CtuariuM^  a  German,  who  became  a  Cis- 
tercian monk  at  Heisterback  in  the  diocese 
of  Colore,  A.D.  1119,  was  made  master  of 
the  novices  there,  and  then  prior  of  a  mon- 
astery near  Bonn.  He  flourished  A.D. 
1226 ;  and  wrote  de  Miraculis  et  Visionibus 
«ui  temporis,  in  twelve  Books  or  Dialogues, 
<fun  of  fables) ;  a  life  of  St.  Engelbert  bish- 
op of  Cologne,  in  three  Books ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  sermons :  all  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

Gregory  IX.,  pope  A.D.  1227-1241,  fa- 
mous for  his  conflicts  with  the  emperor  Frtdr 
eric  II.  His  works,  consisting  of  numerous 
epistles  and  decrees,  were  collected,  and  pub- 
lished with  notes,  by  Jac,  Pameliut,  Antw., 
1672,  fol. 

JohnAlgriHi  a  French  divine,  dean  of 
Amiens,  cantor  of  Abbeville,  aichbiahop  of 
Besan9on  in  1225,  and  a  cardinal  A.D. 
1227 ;  after  which  he  was  sent  into  Spain, 
to  preach  a  crusade  againat  the  Saracens. 
He  died  A.D.  1236.  His  commentary  on 
the  Canticles  was  printed,  Paris,  1621,  fol. 

Raymund  de  Pennaforlif  or  de  Rupt-FoT" 
'  W,  a  Gatalonian  of  Barcelona,  descended 
from  the  royal  line  of  Aragon  and  the  counts 
of  Barcelona,  bom  A.D.  1 175,  taught  canon 
law  at  Bologna,  became  canon  and  archdea- 
con of  Barcelona,  a  Dominican  monk,  served 
the  papal  court  in  the  deparunent  of  confes- 
sions, was  general  of  hia  order  A.D.  1238- 
1240,  reaigned,  and  refused  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Tarragona  and  aome  other  sees,  and 
died  A.D.  1275,  aged  one  hundred  years. 
He  wrote  Sumraa  de  casibus  panitentiali- 
bus,  seu  de  Pcenitentia  et  matrimonio,  in 
four  Books,  printed,  with  notes,  Fribourg, 
1603;  and  compiled,  by  order  of  Gregory 
IX.,  the  part  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici, 
called  libri  v.  Decretalium,  or  the  Decretala 
of  Gregory. 

PhUijf  Grevnuy  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris,  about  A.D.  1230  ;  has  left  us 
830  sermons  on  the  Psalms  of  Dayid,  print- 
ed, Paris,  1523,  8vo.  Some  other  of  his 
commentaries  exist  in  manuscript. 

Conrad  of  Marpurg,  a  distinguished  Do- 
minicaa  nnonk   aad  preacher,  confessor  to 


EUxthethy  margravine  of  Hiuringia.  He 
flouriahed  A.D.  1230  ;  and  wrote  the  Life 
and  miracles  of  Elizabeth,  his  patroneaa : 
publiahed  by  Leo  AUaliuM^  Synmiicta,  pt.  i., 
p.  260. 

Fetrua  de  Vmeigf  chancellor  to  the  em- 
peror Frederic  XL,  and  the  defender  of  his 
rights  against  the  pope.  He  made  a  public 
speech  against  the  papal  encroachments,  In 
a  diet  at  Pavia  A.D.  1289 ;  and  was  the  em* 
peror's  ambassador  and  advocate  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Lyons,  A.D.  1246.  His  six  Books  of 
Epistles  relating  to  the  aftirs  of  the  em- 
peror Frederic,  were  first  published,  Basil, 
1566.  Svo. 

Edmund  Richf  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
A.D.  1234^1240.  He  waa  a  great  patron  of 
learning,  as  his  fonndationa  at  Oxford  de- 
clare ;  and  a  zealous  reformer  of  the  disci- 
pline of  the  church  and  the  morals  of  the 
clergy.  He  went  to  Rome  to  complain  of 
the  vices  and  corraptioos  in  the  church ; 
spoke  boldly  there,  incurred  enmity  and  a 
heavy  fine,  returned  discoursged,  resigned 
his  office,  and  went  to  France,  where  he 
died.  In  1456,  he  was  canonized  aa  a  saint 
Hia  Speculum  Ecclesis,  is  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patr.,  tom.  xxv.,  and  hia  twelve  ecclesiasti- 
cal laws  are  in  lAndwood's  Provinciale  An- 
glicum. 

Lucast  a  Spaniard  of  Leon,  who  after  trav- 
elling in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Palestine,  was 
in  1236  made  biahop  of  TVy,  in  Gallieia, 
Spain.  He  wrote  a  confutation  of  the  errors 
ot  the  Albigenses,  in  three  Books ;  printed 
in  the  BiblLth.  Patr.,  tom.  xxv. ;  the  life 
and  miracles  of  St.  Isidore ;  published  by 
Mabillon  and  Boland  ;  and  continued  the 
Chronicon  of  Isidore  to  his  own  times ;  ex- 
tant in  SchoWe  Hispania  illustrata,  torn.  iv. 

Godefridust  •  German  monk  in  the  con- 
vent  of  St.  Pantaleon  within  the  city,  Co- 
logne. He  flourished  A.D.  1287,  and  wrote 
Annals,  from  A.D.  1 162  to  A.D.  1237 ;  pub- 
lished by  Freker,  Scriptores  Germanici,  tom. 
i.,  p.  239. 

IwnocerU  IV.,  pope  A.D.  1243-1254,  a 
very  ambitious  and  arrogant  pontiff.  He 
wrote  coomientaries  on  the  five  books  of 
Decretals ;  and  a  very  large  number  of  epis- 
tles, which  are  extant  in  the  collectiona  of 
councils,  and  in  Wadding's  Annales  and 
Resestum  Pontificum. 

John  de  S.  Geminiano,  a  Dominican 
m<mk,  intimate  with  Thonuu  Aqmnas,  and 
an  eminent  theologian  and  preacher,  who 
flourished  about  AJD.  1244.  Gregory  IX. 
sent  him  to  preach  up  a  crusade  in  the  region 
about  N spies,  againat  the  emperor  Frederic 
II.  His  summa  de  Exemplis  et  rerum  si- 
militudinibus,  was  often  published,  and  par- 
ticularly, Cologne,  1670,  4to.    His  funeial 
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and  Qotdngesinul  aennoBs,  haT6  «lio  been 
pabliihed. 

Petery  the  aon  of  Casnodorus,  was  an 
Eogliah  knight,  who  flourished  about  A.D. 
1250.  His  epistle  to  the  English  church, 
advising  to  shake  off  the  tyrannical  yoke  of 
the  Roman  pontiff,  is  in  the  Catalogue  Tea- 
tinm  ireriutis,  p.  366. 

Theobald  Stampenais,  an  Engiiah  aecular 
nrieet,  who  perhaps  flourished  A.D.  1350, 
by  some  placed  much  earliefi  has  left  five 
epistles ;  in  DtLchery^s  Sptcilegium,  tom.  iii. 

David  de  Augusla^  a  Franciscan  monk 
of  Augsburg,  A.I).  1250,  wrote  some  direc« 
tions  for  monks;  extant  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patrum,  tom.  xzv. 

John  SenecOj  a  dietinguiabed  jurist,  and 
Mctor  of  the  church  of  Halberstadt,  A.D. 
1250.  When  CUment  IV.  demanded  a 
tenth  of  all  clerical  salaries  in  France  and 
Germany,  for  a  crusade  to  Paleatine,  A.D. 
1265,  John  resisted  openly,  and  accused 
the  pontiff  of  avarice ;  for  which  he  was  de- 
posed and  excommunicated.  He  died  A.D. 
1267.  His  commentary  on  the  Decretum  of 
GroHan,  has  been  often  printed  with  the  text. 

Gertrude,  a  German  Benedictine  nun  at 
Rodalsdorf,  abbess  there  in  1251,  and  after- 
waids  removed  to  Heldenfen,  where  she 
died  A.D.  1290.  She  wrote  in  German 
Exercitia  Spiritualia,  which  being  translated 
into  Latin,  were  published  with  the  works 
of  Meehlilday  a  contemporary  sister  in  the 
Bune  nunnery. 

Robert  de  Sorbona,  or  de  Sorbonne ;  con- 
fessor, or  at  least  chaplain,  to  St.  Lewis 
king  of  France ;  a  canon,  first  at  Soissons, 
and  then  st  Paris.  In  the  year  1252,  he 
founded  the  divinity  college,  called  the  Sor- 
bonne, in  the  university  of  Paris.  He  died 
after  the  year  1271,  leaving  three  devotional 
tracts,  on  conscience,  on  confession,  and  the 
journey  to  Paradise ;  extant  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patrum,  tom.  xxv. 

^  Reinerius  SaehonuSf  of  Placentia,  a  dis- 
tmguisbed  philosopher  and  theologian.  He 
waa  first  a  leading  man  among  the  Walden- 
aes ;  but  abandoning  them  he  became  a  Do- 
minican monk,  and  Inquisitor  general.  He 
flourished  A.D.  1254,  and  died  in  1259. 
He  wrote  Summa  de  Catharis  et  Leoniatia, 
in  ten  chapters;  extant  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patrum,  tom.  xxv.,  and  vriih  the  notes  of 
Oretser,  Ingolst.,  1618,  4to. 

Alexander  IV.,  pope  A.D.  1254-1261, 
has  left  us  nearly  three  hundred  epistles; 
tnree  of  which  are  in  the  collections  of  Coun- 
cils, and  the  rest  in  Wadding's  Annales  and 
Regestum  Pontificum. 

Albert  J  s  Benedictine  monk  of  Stade,  in 
the  archbishopric  of  Bremen ;  and  A.D.  1232, 
abbot  there,  tiU  1236,  when  he  went  to  Rome, 


resigned  hia  abbacy  in  1240,  became  a  Fntk- 
dacan,  and  at  length  general  of  the  Utter 
order.  He  wrote  a  Chronicle  from  the  oc»- 
ation,  to  A.D.  1256 ;  which  is  better  than 
most  others.  It  waa  printed,  Helmat,  1687, 
4to,  and  Wittemb.,  1608,  4to. 

John  OuttUensis,  or  WaUist  an  Engiiah 
Fianciacan  monk  of  Worceater,  who  taught 
phik)aophy  and  theology  at  C^ord  and  at 
Paris ;  and  was  catted  the  Arbor  Kt/«,  on  ac- 
count of  his  excellent  doctrines.  He  flour- 
ished A.D.  1260,  and  died  at  Paris,  in  a  year 
not  ascertained.  His  Alphabetum  vit«  reli- 
giossB  ;  Bieviloquium  de  phik>sophiflB  dig- 
niute  et  ejus  abusu  ;  Breviloquium  de  iv. 
cardtualibus  virtutibus  antiquor.  phiioaephor. 
et  principum  ;  Compendiloquium  de  Vitie 
illnstr.  philosophorum ;  and  Margarita  Doc- 
torum,  seu  Sonmia  de  regimine  vitc  hu- 
manas,  were  all  puUiahed  at  Lyona,  1511, 
folio.  Some  other  of  hia  works,  on  canon 
law,  have  also  been  published. 

Bonanentura  Brocardus  of  Strasburg,  a 
Dominican  monk  who  went  into  the  East, 
and  resided  lone  there,  about  the  middle  of 
the  century.  His  Descriptbn  of  placea  m 
the  Holy  Land,  was  printed,  Ingolat.,  1604, 
4to,  Cologne,  1624,  8vo,  and  elaewhete, 
often. 

Urban  IV.  was  papal  legate  in  Pomem- 
nia,  Pruasia,  Livonia,  and  Germany;  then 
patriarch  of  Jeruaalem ;  and  A.D.  1261- 
1264,  pope.  Hia  paraphrase  on  the  5ClUi 
Psalm,  is  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum ;  two  of 
his  epistles  are  in  the  collectiona  of  Coon* 
cils ;  and  twenty-four  othera  in  Waddmg's 
Annales  and  Regeatum  Pontificum. 

Henry  de  Segusioy  bishop  of  Ambnm  be- 
fore A.D.  1258,  and  cardinal  bishop  of  Oa- 
tia  A.D.  1262,  died  A.D.  1271 ;  ao  distin- 
guished for  knowledge  of  both  civil  and 
canon  law,  that  he  waa  called  Ftms  et  SpUm- 
dor  Juris.  He  wrote  Summa  ntnuaqie 
Juria,  which  ia  often  called  Aurea  Summa 
Hostiensia ;  alao  an  exposition  of  the  aiz 
books  of  the  Decretals:  both  have  been 
printed. 

Clement  IV.,  pope  A.D.  1265-1268,  baa 
left  us  numerous  epistles  and  bulls ;  extant 
in  varioua  collectiona  of  documenta. 

Gilbert  or  Gidbert,  a  Franciscan  monk, 
and  professor  of  theology  in  the  univeratty 
of  Paris,  A.D.  1270.  Several  of  hia  tracts 
are  extant. 

Nicolaus  Hanapus,  a  Dominican  monk, 
pcBnitentiary  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and  then 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  died  at  Ptolemaia, 
A.D.  1288.  His  Biblia  Paupemm,  or  Ex- 
amplea  of  virtue  and  vice,  has  been  often 
printed. 

Gregory  X.,  pope  A.D.  lim-1276,  bss 
left  ns  twenty-five  epistles. 
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RoUrt  KiliDorbnu,  stndied  at  Oxford  and 
Palis,  became  a  Franciscan,  and  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  A.D.  1272,  went  to  Rome  in 
1277,  was  made  a  cardinal,  and  died  in  1280. 
He  left  a  number  of  theological  and  scien- 
tific works,  preserved  in  manuscript,  but 
never  published. 

ImwcerU  Y.,  pope  A.D.  1276,  during  five 
months ;  left  a  Compendium  theologis,  and 
a  Commentazy  on  tne  four  booka  of  Sen- 
tences. 

John  XXI.  (or  XIX.),  pope  A.D.  127e- 

1288,  has  left  several  epistles,  some  trea- 
tises on  logic,  and  one  on  the  cure  of  disea- 
aee,  which  have  been  published. 

Henry  of  Ghent  or  GandavensiSf  long  a 
teacher  of  philosophy  and  theology  in  the 
Sorbonne,  and  called  doctor  Solemnis.  He 
died  A.D.  1293,  leaving  a  Summa  Theolo- 
ffis;  Quodlibeta  theoiogica,  on  the  four 
books  of  Sentences;  de  Viris  Ulustribus, 
or  an  account  of  ecclesiastical  authors ;  be- 
sides several  other  works,  never  printed. 

Udalrict  Ulrica  a  German  of  Stnabnxg, 
pupil  of  Albertiu  the  Great,  a  Dominican 
monk,  and  theologian  of  Paris,  died  prema- 
turely, about  A.D.  1280,  leavine  a  Com- 
pendium of  theology,  besides  other  works 
not  printed. 

MechtUdu,  a  German  lady  of  hiefa  family, 
and  a  Benedictine  nun  of  Helfenden.  She 
flourished  A.D.  1280,  and  died  before  A.D. 
1290.  Her  Revelation,  or  five  books  of 
spiritnal  grace,  composed  in  German,  and 
translated  into  Latin,  were  published,  with 
other  works  of  a  similar  character,  Paris, 
1513,  and  Cologne,  1536. 

Guido  BaifiuSf  a  native  of  Reggio,  and 
a  citizen  and  archdeacon  of  Bologna,  an  em- 
inent jurist,  flourished  A.D.  1283.  He  wrote 
three  books  of  Commeptaries,  entitled  the 
Bosariumj  on  the  five  books  of  the  Decre- 
tals ;  published,  Venice,  1580. 

Nieolaus  IV.,  pope  A.D.  1288-1292,  left 
XMimeioiis  epistles,  many  of  which  are  pub- 
lished by  Bzavius  and  Wadding;  besides 
commentaries  ^on  the  Scriptures,  and  theo- 
logical treatises  and  sermons,  never  pub- 
lished. 

Tlieodorif  de  Afoldta,  a  native  of  Erfurth, 
and  a  Dominican  monk,  who  flourished  A.D. 

1289.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Andrew  king  of  Hungary,  and  widow 
of  Lewis  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  in  8  Books ; 
published  by  Canisiut,  Lectlones  Antiq.,  pt. 
li.,  p.  147 ;  also  the  life  of  St.  Dmhinie,  found- 
er of  the  order  of  Dominicans,  in  8  Booka  \ 
published  by  Swiu9,  at  August  5th. 


AugtutinuM  Triumphus,  of  Ancona,  an 
Aufiustinian  eremite  monk,  who  spent  sev- 
eraivears  at  the  university  of  Paris,  but  more 
at  Venice,  and  at  last  fixed  his  residence  at 
Naples,  where  he  died  A.D.  1298,  aged  85. 
He  wrote  Sununa  de  potestate  ecclesiasti- 
ca ;  published  Rome,  1479,  4to,  and  1582, 
fol.,  several  devotional  pieces,  a  book  of  ex- 
tracts from  St.  Augustine ;  besides  several 
theological  works,  extensive  commeutariea 
on  the  scriptures,  and  many  sermons ;  never 
published. 

WtUiafn  Major,  a  Frenchman,  penitently 
aiy  of  Angen,  and  biahop  of  the  same,  A.D. 
1280-1314.  He  wrote  the  history  of  hia 
episcopacy  up  to  the  year  before  his  death ; 
published  by  Daehery,  Spicileg.,  torn.  x. 

Guido,  of  noble  birth  m  Burgundia,  stu- 
died theoloffy  and  canon  law  nine  years  at 
Paris  and  Orleans,  and  after  filling  serenl 
other  offices,  was  abbot  of  St.  Germain  of 
Auxene,  from  A.D.  1277  to  1309,  when  he 
resigned  his  office  and  lived  a  retired  life  till 
hia  death  in  1313.  He  wrote  the  history  of 
the  abbots  of  his  monastery,  from  A.D.  1189 
to  1277,  published  by  Laibi,  BibUoth.  Nov. 
MS.,  torn.  i. 

Henry  (according  to  some,  Amandut) 
Suso,  of  noble  birth  in  Swabia,  a  distinguish- 
ed Dominican  theologian,  and  lecturer  at 
Constance,  who  flouriahed  A.D.  1290,  and 
died  about  the  close  of  the  century.  He 
wrote  various  tracts,  epistles,  and  sermons, 
in  German,  which  lAiur.  Surius  translated 
into  Latin,  and  published,  Cologne,  1588, 
8vo. 

Bonifau  VIII.,  pope  A.D.  1294-1303,  has 
left  numerous  epistles  and  bulls,  published  by 
BzoviuM  and  Wadding-;  besides  the  Liber 
Sextus  Decretalium,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
Corpoa  Juris  Canonici. 

EngeJhert,  a  Benedictine  monk,  distin- 
guished as  early  as  A.D.  1273,  and  abbot  of 
Admont  in  Styria  from  A.D.  1297.  He 
wrote  an  heroic  poem  or  panegyric,  on  the 
coronation  of  Rodulph  of  Hapsbuig ;  and  a 
tract  on  the  rise,  progress,  and  fall  of  the  Ro- 
man empire;  the  last  is  in  the  BibUoth. 
Patr.,  tom.  xxv.,  and  the  first  is  in  all  the 
collections  of  German  historians. 

ThomoM  Wicke,  or  Wiedut,  an  Englt^ 
regular  canon  of  St.  Augustine,  in  the  mon* 
astery  of  Osneia,  near  Oxford,  who  flourish- 
ed about  A.D.  1299.  He  wrote  a  Chronicle 
of  England,  from  William  the  Conqueror 
A.D.  1066,  to  the  year  1304,  which  was  pub- 
lished among  the  Scriptores  Historis  An- 
glicans, tom.  ii.,  Oxford,  1687,  foL 
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CHAPTER  HL 

mSTOBT  OF  BELI6I0N  AND  THBOLOGT. 

i  1.  The  Genenl  State  of  Religion.— 4  3.  New  Articlea  of  Faith  introduced  by  Inno- 
cent—^ 3.  The  Sect  of  Flagellanto.— ^  4.  Exegetical  Theology.—^  6.  DogmaCie 
Theology.—^  6.  The  greater  Part  pursued  Potiihe  Theology. — ^  7.  A  few  were  Sem^ 
tmtiarii. — ^  8.  The  Oppoeera  of  the  Dialecticiana. — ^  9.  The  Mystica.— ^  10.  Moral 
Theology.— 4  11.  lu  Cbaiacter.— ^  12.  Polemic  Theology.—^  13.  ControTeraiea  be- 
tween the  Greeka  and  the  Latina. — i  14.  Diapute  concerning  Chriat'a  Preaence  in  the 
Euchariat 

§  1.  The  inveterate  defects  of  the  prevailing  religion,  though  very  great 
and  fundamental,  were  yet  increased  by  considerable  accessions.  Tlie 
Greeks  and  Orientals  were  gradually  diverted  more  and  more  from  the 
principles  of  truth  and  rectitude,  by  their  hatred  of  the  Latins,  by  their 
immoderate  veneration  for  the  fathers  and  the  former  ages,  by  the  calami- 
ties of  the  times,  and  by  the  heedlessness  and  stupidity  of  their  prelates. 
Among  the  Latins,  besides  the  sovereign  pontifls,  who  it  appears  would  toU 
erate  nothing  that  was  even  remotely  injurious  to  their  majesty  and  author* 
ity,  the  scholastic  doctors,  among  whom  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
monks  stood  foremost  and  were  the  most  subtile,  by  philosophizing,  dispu- 
ting, dividing,  and  distinguishing,  exceedingly  obscured  the  simple  and  beau- 
tiful  religion  of  Christ.  The  most  pernicious  among  them, — for  all  were 
not  equal  offenders, — were  those  who  led  the  mass  of  people  to  believe^ 
that  men  can  perform  more  than  God  requires  of  them,  and  that  all  reli- 
gion consists  in  the  external  homage  of  the  lips,  and  in  certain  bodily  ge8« 
tures. 

^  2.  In  the  fourth  and  very  full  council  of  the  Lateran,  A.D.  1215,  j&t- 
nocent  IIL,  a  most  imperious  pontiff,  without  asking  the  opinion  of  any  one^ 
published  seventy  decrees ;  in  which,  besides  other  enactments  calculated 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  pontic  and  to  give  importance  to  the  clergy^ 
he  widened  the  religious  system,  by  adding  to  it  some  new  doctrines,  or  as 
they  are  called,  articles  offaUh,  For  whereas  there  had  hitherto  been  dif- 
ferent opinions,  respecting  the  mcamer  in  which  Christ's  body  and  blood  are 
E resent  in  the  eucharist,  and  no  public  decision  had  defined  what  must  be 
eld  and  taught  on  this  point,  Inrioceni  pronounced  that  opinion  to  be  the 
only  true  one,  which  is  now  universal  in  the  Romish  church ;  and  he  con- 
secrated to  it  the  hitherto  unknown  term  TraiisvhsUiritiaiiofu{\)  He  also 
required  it  to  be  held  as  an  article  of  faith,  that  every  one  is  bound  by  a 
positive  divine  ordinance  to  enumerate  and  confess  his  sins  to  a  priest ; 

(1)  See,  amon^  many  othera,  Edm,  AU  «ii6ften^if,paneincoipi]a,etyinDin8aiiffm- 

hertifL,  de  Euchanatia,  lib.  iii.,  p.  972.     [The  nem,  poteatate  divina,  ut  ad  perficiendum 

decree  of  Innocent  it  in  Harduin^t  Concilia,  myaterium  tinitatia  accipiamua  de  ano  quod 

torn,  vii.,  p.  16,  17.     Una  rero  eat  fidelium  accepit  ipae  de  noatro.     £t  hoc  utiqne  aft- 

univeraalia  eccleaiai  extra  quam  nollua  om-  cramentum  nemo  poteat  conficere,  niai  M> 

Bino  aalvatar.    In  qua  idem  ipse  Sacerdoa  cerdoa,  qui  fuerit  rite  ordinatoa  aecundnm 

et  Sacrificiam  Jesua  Chriatus :  cujus  corpua  claree  eccleais,  quas  ipse  conceasit  apoato- 

et  aanguis  in  aacramento  altaria  sub  specie-  lia  et  eonun  succeaaoiibua  Jefoa  Cfaziatna. 

bna  panis  et  vini  veraciter  cootinentur,  tran-  — 7V.J 
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which  indeed  had  before  been  the  opinion  of  some  doctors,  but  it  was  not 
the  public  belief  of  the  church ;  for  up  to  this  time,  although  the  confession 
of  sins  was  held  to  be  a  duty,  yet  every  one  had  been  at  liberty  according 
to  his  pleasure  either  to  confess  them  mentally  to  Grod  alone,  or  orally  to  a. 
priest  also. (2)  The  reception  of  both  these  dogmas  as  of  divine  authority, 
in  consequence  of  the  injunction  of  Innocent,  produced  many  regulations 
and  decisions,  wholly  unknown  in  the  scriptures  or  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
church,  and  calculated  to  foster  superstition  rather  thau  piety. 

§  3.  Nothing  perhaps  will  show  more  clearly  the  general  unsoundness 
of  the  religion  of  the  age,  and  its  discordance  with  the  Bible,  than  the  his- 
tory of  the  societies  of  Flagellants;  which  first  originated  in  Italy,  in  the 
year  1260,  and  afterwards  spread  over  a  large  part  of  Europe.  A  great 
multitude  of  persons  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  and  of  both  sexes,  ran  about 
the  streets  of  cities  and  country  towns,  with  whips  in  their  hands,  lashing 
miserably  their  naked  bodies ;  and  they  expected,  by  this  voluntary  punish- 
ment, by  their  frightful  countenances  and  their  distracted  cries,  to  procure 
the  divine  compassion  for  themselves  and  others.  (3)  This  method  of  pla* 
eating  the  supreme  Being,  was  perfectly  accordant  with  the  views  enter- 
tained in  that  age  of  the  nature  of  religion.  Nor  did  these  Flagellants  da 
any  thing  but  what  they  had  learned  from  the  monks,  aiid  particularly  from 
the  mendicant  orders.  And  hence  they  were  at  first  highly  revered,  and 
extolled  for  their  sanctity,  and  not  by  the  populace  only,  but  also  by  their 
rulers  and  governors.  But  when  the  turbulent  and  extravagant  and  those 
contaminated  with  ridiculous  opinions,  joined  themselves  to  the  primitive 
more  decent  and  moral  Flagellants,  the  emperors  and  the  pontiffs  issued  de- 
crees  to  put  a  stop  to  this  religious  phrensy. 

§  4.  The  expounders  of  the  sacred  volume  in  this  century,  differed  not 
at  all  from  those  who  assumed  that  office  in  the  previous  times.  Most  of 
them  declared  it  to  be  their  aim  to  draw  out  the  internal  juice  and  marrow 
of  the  sacred  books,  that  is,  to  elicit  their  recondite  or  secret  sense  ;  and 
they  do  it  so  clumsily,  for  the  most  part,  that  a  discerning  man  can  hardly 
escape  a  nausea  while  reading  their  commentaries.  Such  as  are  disposed 
to  put  their  power  of  endurance  to  the  test,  may  peruse  the  lucubrations  of 
Hugo  of  St.  Cher,  Stephen  Langtan,  and  ArUhony  of  Padua,  on  various 
parts  of  the  Bible.  None  pursued  this  course  more  intensely,  or  more  ru 
diculously,  than  the  Mystic  doctors ;  of  whom  not  one  is  so  obtuse  but  he 
can  see  clearly  in  the  sacred  writers,  all  the  principles  of  his  mystic  theol- 
ogy. Nor  were  their  opposers  the  Scholastics^  entirely  averse  firom  this 
method  of  interpretation ;  though  they  were  at  more  pains  to  collect  the 

'  ions  of  the  ancient  interpreters,  than  to  devise  new  ones ;  as  the  exam* 

E>f  Alexander  Hales,  William  Alvemus,  and  Thos.  Aquinas,  will  show, 
y  likewise  call  in  occasionaUy,  the  aid  of  dialectics.     To  assist  the  ex* 

(2)  See  Jo.  DaJUau*^  de  Confessione  au>  et  Tivens  ab  ingressu  ecclesisp  arceator,  et 

riculari ;   and  many  others.     [This  decree  moriens  Christiana  careat  sepultura. — Tt.'\ 
of  Innocent  is  in  Harduin,  1.  c,  p.  35,  art.        (3)  Chriit.  Schotgen,  Historia  Fiagellan- 

zzi.     It  is  in  this  form :  Omnis  utriusque  tinm.    Jac,  BoileaUf  Histoire  de  Flagellans, 

sezus  fideiis,  postquam  ad  annos  discretioois  cap.  iz.,  p.  263.     A  drawing  descriptive  of 

pervenerit,  omni^  sua  solos  peccata  confitea-  this  penance  of  the  Flagellants,  is  given  hy 

tor  fideliter,  saltern  semel  in  anno,  proprio  Edm.  Martenet  Voyage  liUeraire  de  deux 

sacerdoti;   et  injunctam  sibi  posnitentiam  Benedictins,  tome  ii.,  p.   106.     Compare 

studaat  pro  virihas  adimplere,  6tc,,  alioqain  Muraion'a  Antiq.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  torn,  vi., 

p.  469,  &c. 
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pounders  of  the  sacred  book%  Hugo  of  St.  Cher  composed  his  index  of  tho 
words  in  these  books,  or  his  Concordance  to  them«(4)  The  DominicaDs,  by 
direction  of  Jordan  the  general  of  their  order,  set  forth  a  new  edition  of  the 
Latin  version  of  the  scriptures,  carefully  corrected  by  the  older  copie8.(5) 
The  Greeks  attempted  nothing  in  this  department,  which  is  worthy  of  notice. 
But  among  the  Syrians,  Gregory  Abulpharajus  very  learnedly  explained  a 
large  part  of  the  Bible. (6) 

§  5.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  those,  who  treated  systemati. 
cally,  either  theoretical  or  practical  theology :  for  all  who  possessed  a  tol- 
erable share  of  discernment,  and  ability  to  write,  applied  themselves  to  this 
branch  of  theology ;  and  especially  all  those  that  taught  in  the  schools ; 
among  whom  the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans  held  the  first  rank. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  recite  the  names  of  these  doctors,  or  to  specify 
all  their  lucubrations  ;  for  whoever  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  AU 
hertus  Magnus^  or  with  Thomas  Aquinas  his  disciple,  has  knowledge  of 
them  all.  The  first  place  among  these  writers  on  systematic  theology, 
belongs  to  Thomas  Aquinas ;  who  was  commonly  called  the  Angel  of  the 
Schools^  or  the  Angelic  Doctor.  For  as  soon  as  his  Summa^  or  system  of 
theology  both  dogmatical  and  practical,  began  to  circulate,  all  eagerly 
caught  hold  of  the  work,  an4  made  it,  in  connexion  with  Lombard  the 
Master  of  the  Sentences,  the  basis  of  instruction  and  the  source  of  correct 
knowledge.  Some  indeed  have  denied,  that  this  celebrated  work  was  the 
production  of  Thomas  :(7)  but  their  reasons  are  by  no  means  solid  and  sat- 
isfactory. (8) 

§  6.  The  greatest  part  of  these  doctors  followed  Aristotle  as  their  mod« 
e\ ;  and  appUed  his  principles  both  dialectical  and  philosophical,  to  the  in- 
vesiigation  and  explication  of  Christian  doctrines.  In  explaining  meta- 
physically the  more  abstruse  doctrines,  they  followed  the  opinions  of  the 
BetzUsts.  For  this  sect  had  far  more  followers  through  nearly  all  this 
century,  than  the  Nominalists  ;  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  vast  influ- 
ence of  Albertus  and  Thomas^  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  ReaUsts  at  this 
time.  But  although  these  mast  ludd,  irrefragable^  seraphic^  and  of^eUc  doc- 
tors, as  they  were  called,  may  have  viewed  themselves  as  sagacious  and 
powerful  defenders  of  revealed  religion,  yet  they  very  often  poured  dark- 
ness rather  than  light  upon  their  subjects.  For  not  to  mention  their  intol- 
erable and  often  ridiculous  phraseology,  or  their  disgusting  barl^arity  <^ 
style,  and  to  pass  by  their  senseless  eagerness  for  prying  into  subjects 
inscrutable  to  man,  they  foiled  in  the  very  points  in  which  true  philoso- 
phers ought  least  of  all  to  be  found  defective.  For  their  definitions  are 
obscure  and  inaccurate,  and  their  divisions  are  unsuitable  and  illogical. 
And  these  faults,  which  necessarily  produce  confUsion  of  thought  and  ob- 
scurity in  reasoning,  are  chargeable  on  the  great  Thomas  himself. 

§  7.  This  propensity  to  examine  religious  subjects  by  the  powers  of  rea- 
son and  human  sagacity,  greatly  lessened  the  number  of  those  who,  in  the 

(4)  See  Jac.  Echard^g  Scripioret  Ordinu  (7)  See  Jo.  Launoi,  Tnditio  ecclesiae 
Ptadicator.,  torn,  i.,  p'.  194.  Romanae  circa  Simoniam,  p.  290. 

(5)  Rick.  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Bibliothe-  (8)  See  Natalis  Alexander ^  Historiae  Ee* 
que  dea  Auteurs  eccles.  par  M.  du  Pin,  tome  clea.,  saecul.  ziii.,  p.  391.  Jac.  Eehard  and 
].,  p.  341.  QueH/^e    Scriptores    Ordinia    PnedicaUir., 

(6)  Jot.  SifH.  As$eman,  Bibliotfa.  Orient,  saecul.  ziii.,  torn,  i.,  p.  293,  dtc.  Ant.  Tmh 
Vaticana,  torn,  li.,  p.  277.  r<Mi*«  Vie  de  St.  Thome,  p.  604. 
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maimer  of  the  ancients,  and  without  employing  philosophy,  were  accus. 
tomed  to  demonstrate  religious  truths  by  the  scriptures  and  by  the  author, 
ity  of  the  fathers,  and  who  were  therefore  called  biblical  divines.  Certain 
pious  men  indeed(9)  and  even  the  Roman  pontiiFs,(10)  seriously  admon- 
ished the  theologians,  and  more  especially  those  of  Paris,  to  avoid  the  sub- 
tilties  of  philosophy,  and  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  salvation  according  to 
the  scriptures,  with  simplicity  and  purity :  but  their  admonitions  were  fruit-  • 
less.  For  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm  for  metaphysics,  dialectics,  and 
philosophy,  that  no  arguments  or  exhortations  could  control  it.  The  scho- 
lastic  doctors  did  not  indeed  wholly  disregard  the  scriptures  and  tradition; 
but  what  they  adduce  from  these  sources,  showed  plainly  that  they  did  not 
pay  much  attention  to  them.(l  1)  And  at  length,  they  entirely  gave  up  thft 
examining  of  these  sources  to  others,  and  reserved  to  themselves  merely 
the  province  of  disputing  and  philosophizing.  And  the  outward  circum 
stances  of  these  doctors,  were  not  the  least  cause  of  their  pursuing  such  a 
course.  For  most  of  them  were  Dominican  and  Franciscan  monks.  AnA 
these  sects  held  no  property,  had  no  libraries,  and  were  moreover  required 
to  lead  unsettled  and  vagrant  lives.  And  of  course,  such  of  them  a* 
wished  to  make  a  figure  as  writers,  were  under  necessity  to  rely  wholly 
«ipon  their  own  ingenuity. 

^  8.  The  followers  of  the  old  divines,  deemed  it  the  more  necessary  tk 
resist  strenuously  these  new  dialectical  theologians,  in  proportion  as  the> 
instilled  corrupt  and  dangerous  sentiments  into  the  youth  in  their  schools. 
For  they  not  only  explained  the  mysteries  of  religion  according  to  the 
principles  of  their  dialectics,  subjecting  them  to  the  empire  of  reason,  bu' 
they  also  brought  forward  doctrines  that  were  absolutely  impious,  and  man . 
ifestly  hostile  to  religion ;  doctrines  relating  to  God,  to  matter,  the  worlds 
the  origin  of  all  things,  and  the  nature  of  the  human  soul ;  and  if  any  one 
taxed  them  with  the  fhct,  it  was  their  custom  to  answer,  that  these  doctrine* 
were  philosophically  true^  and  consonant  with  right  reason ;  but  that  the^r 
readily  admitted  them  to  be  theologicaUy  false.  And  hence,  throughout 
this  century,  in  all  the  universities  and  particularly  at  Paris  and  Oxford, 
you  might  see  the  ancient  and  biblical  divines  uttering  decisions,  opinions, 
and  treatises  in  opposition  to  the  dialectic  theologians,  and  both  publicly 
and  privately  accusing  them  of  corrupting  the  religion  of  the  scriptures.  (12) 
Even<  SU  Jnomas  was  judged  by  the  Parisians  to  be  unsound,  or  to  deviato 
on  many  points  from  the  simple  truth.(13)     He  indeed,  though  involved  in 

(9)  See  Boulay*9  Historia  Acad.  Paria.,  theologi(}ue  par  la  philoa.  d'Aristote,  p.  289. 
torn,  iil,  p.  9,  129,  180.  Anton.  Wood'g  Rich.  Stmon^s  Critique  de  la  Diblioth.  do« 
Aniiq.  Oronienses,  torn,  i.,  p.  91,  92,  94.        Auteors  ecclee.  par  M.  du  Pin,  tome  i,  p, 

(10)  See,  especially,  a  atem  and  memora-     170,  187. 

ble  epistle  of  Gregory  IX.  to  the  Parisian  (IS)  See  Matth.  Parity  Historia  majoi^ 

masters ;  in  Boulay^  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  p.  641.     Botday*s  Hiatoria  Acad.  Paria., 

torn,  iii ,  p.  129,  which  concludes  with  these  torn.  iii.  in  many  places,  but  especially  p. 

words :  Mandamus  et  districte  praecipimus,  39V,  430,  433,  472,  dec. 

quatenus  sine  fermento  mundams  scientis  (13)  See  Jo,  Liaunoi,  Historia  Gymnaa. 

doceatis  theolosicam  pnritatem,  non  adulte-  NAvarreni,  pt.  iii.,  lib.  iii:,  c.  cxvi.,  in  hi* 

rantes  verbum  Dei  philosophorum  figmentis  0pp.,  torn,  iy.,  pt.  i.,  p.  486.     Boulay*»  His- 

— sed  content!  terminis  a  patribus  institutis  toria  Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  i?.,  p.  204.    Peter 

mentes  anditonim  vestrorum  fractu  ccelesti  Zormus^  Opuscula  Sacra,  torn,  i.,  p.  446. 

doquii  saginetis,  ut  haurisnt  de  fontibus  Bich.  Simon,  Lettres  Choiaies,  torn,  ii.,  p. 

fialvatoris.  266,  he.    Jac.  Eehari's  Scriptores  Oidinia 

11)  Peter  Faydit^t  Alteration  dn  dogmi  PnBdicatorom,  torn.  L,  p.  436,  dec. 
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various  contests,  escaped  without  harm :  but  others  of  less  weight  of  char* 
acter,  were  required  publicly  to  confess  their  errors  while  alive,  or  were  se-^ 
verely  censured  after  their  death. 

§  9.  Still  more  dangerous  to  the  scholastic  divines  were  the  Mystics,  and 
all  those  who  maintained,  that  piety  was  the  only  thing  to  be  regarded,  and 
that  all  discussions  on  religious  subjects  were  to  be  discarded ;  for  these 
were  the  most  acceptable  to  the  people,  and  had  most  influence  with  them. 
The  accusations  and  aversions  of  such  opposers,  the  dialecticians  judged  it 
not  advisable  to  repel  by  force,  but  to  conciliate  by  prudent  measures.. 
They  therefore  extolled  mystic  theology^  with  lavished  praises  ;  and  even 
explained  its  principles  in  various  treatises,  combining  it  with  the  theology 
taught  in  the  schools,  notwithstanding  the  two  systems  are  naturally  at  va- 
riance. The  works  of  this  character,  by  Bonaveniura,  Albert  the  Grealy 
Robert  Capita,  and  Thotnas  Aqwnas,  are  well  known.  Nor  did  they  blush 
to  publish  comments  on  Dianysius  himself,  the  coryphceus  of  the  Mystics,, 
whom  perhaps  they  at  the  same  time  viewed  with  secret  contempt. (14) 

§  10.  Therefore  in  this  century,  both  the  Scholastics  and  the  Mystica 
wrote  treatises  on  the  duties  of  a  Christian  life,  and  on  the  way  in  which  the 
soul  is  to  be  purified  from  its  corruptions ;  but  as  may  readily  be  supposed^ 
their  treatises  are  very  different  in  character.  What  the  MysUes  taught 
and  recommended  as  being  a  life  of  piety,  may  be  learned  from  the  anno- 
tations of  George  Packymeres  on  Dionysius,  written  in  Greek,  and  from  the 
Spiritual  InstOutes  or  CompemMum  of  Mystic  theology,  by  Humbert  de  Bo* 
mania.  The  prunary  object  of  the  Scholastics  was,  to  explain  the  nature  of 
virtues  and  vices  ;  as  is  manifest  from  tiie  numerous  Summas  [or  systems] 
of  the  virtues  and,  vices^  that  appeared  in  this  age.  The  virtues  they  divide 
into  the  moral,  (which  are  precisely  those  that  Aristotle  recommended  to  his 
disciples),  and  the  theological,  of  which  there  are  three,  faith,  hope,  and 
4ove,  according  to  the  enumeration  of  St.  Paul,  1  Corinth,  xiii.,  18.  In 
explaining  both,  they  spend  more  time  on  questions  and  controversies^ 
tlian  in  giving  direct  and  lucid  instruction.  In  this  department,  the  pre-em-^ 
inence  is  due  to  Thomas,  who  devotes  the  entire  second  part  of  his  Summa 
to  moral  or  practical  theology,  and  on  whom  innumerable  others  wrote 
commentaries. 

§  11.  But  great  care  is  necessary  in  reading  the  writers  on  moral  the- 
ology  of  this  and  the  following  centuries.  For  though  they  use  the  same 
terms  that  the  inspired  writers  and  we  ourselves  do,  yet  they  assign  U> 
them  very  dififerent  imports.  The  justice,  charity,  sanctity,  and  faiUi  of 
most  of  the  doctors  of  this  age,  are  not  identical  with  the  virtues  which 
Christ  and  his  apostles  designate  by  these  terms.     According  to  the  views 

(14)  [Whether  Dr.  Moeheim  hu  here  thrwidi  them  in  their  devout  contemplatione. 

staled  the  reel  motives  of  these  men  in  ex-  Who  does  not  know,  bow  much  the  writings 

tolling  and  expounding  the  principles  of  the  of  ThomMg  a  Kentftis  (a  Mystic  of  the  four- 

Mystica,  those  must  iodge  who  are  familiar  teenth  century)  have  been  admired,  even  by 

with  their  writings.    Metaphysical  theology,  Proteetants,  quite  to  the  present  times.    Be- 

and  mystical,  will  be  found  often  associated  sides,  those  more  devout  Scholastics,  give 

in  the  minds  of  the  devout,  in  every  age.  too  much  evidence  of  sincerity  snd  integrity. 

And  in  that  age,  the  Mystics  save  at  least  to  admit,  without  strong  proof,  that  they 

as  good  evidence  of  deep-toned  piety,  or  of  would  deliberately  and  systematically,  com- 

intimate  communion  with  God,  as  any  others;  mend  and  write  books  in  defence  of  a  reli- 

and  such  men  as  Bonaventura;  may  easily  gions  system,  which,  in  their  hearU,  they 

be  supposed  to  have  felt  not  a  littla  sympa*  viewed  with  contempt.— »7V. J 
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of  Christ,  he  is  a  holy  or  pious  man,  who  devotes  his  whole  soul  to  God  and 
to  Ms  law :  but  the  writers  of  these  times  denominate  kim  a  holy  and  pious 
man,  who  divests  himself  of  his  possessions  and  worldly  goods  in  order  to 
enrich  the  priests,  and  to  build  churches  and  monasteries,  and  who  does  not 
deny  or  neglect  to  do,  any  thing  which  the  pontiffs  would  have  men  believe 
or  do.  And  it  is  lawful  and  right,  if  we  may  believe  these  writers,  to  treat 
with  all  possible  severity,  and  even  to  massacre,  a  kereUc,  that  is,  one  who 
will  not  be  submissive  to  the  will  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  justice  there- 
fore, which  was  inculcated  in  that  age,  was  a  very  different  thing  from  that 
which  the  scriptures  enjoin. 

§  12.  Among  the  Greeks,  Nicetas  Aeominatus  in  his  Treasury  of  the  Or^ 
ihodox  Faithf  confronted  all  the  sects  of  errorists ;  but  it  was  in  the  manner 
of  the  Greeks,  that  is,  by  the  testimonies  and  the  authority  of  the  fathers 
and  ecclesiastical  councils,  rather  than  by  the  declarations  of  holy  scripture 
and  by  sound  arguments.  Among  the  Latins,  Raymund  of  Pennafort  at- 
tempted  to  confute  the  Jews  and  Saracens,  not  in  the  manner  practised  pre- 
viously  by  penalties  and  the  sword,  but  by  arguments  addressed  to  the  un- 
derstanding. (15)  And  this  led  many  others,  who  were  no  contemptible 
disputants,  and  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  langua- 
ges,  to  assail  these  nations  in  a  similar  manner ;  among  whom  Raymund 
Martini^  the  author  of  the  Pugio  Fidei^  manifestly  stands  pre-eminent. (16) 
Thomas  also  contended  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  in  his  Summa  contra 
gentes ;  which  is  no  contemptible  performance.(17)  And  Alanus  ab  Insu^ 
Us  [AMn  de  VIsW]  did  the  same,  in  his  work  Against  the  Jews  and  the  Pa» 
gans.  Those  who  engaged  in  other  controversies,  were  far  inferior  in 
merit  to  these ;  and  aimed  rather  to  render  their  adversaries  odious,  than 
to  evince  the  truth. 

§  18.  The  principal  controversy  of  this  century,  was  that  which  had  pro* 
duced  separation  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches ;  and  in  discussing 
and  endeavouring  to  settle  which,  nearly  the  whole  century  was  consumea 
in  unsuccessful  efforts.  Gregory  IX.  employed  the  Franciscan  monks,  es- 
pecially after  the  year  1282,  in  negotiations  for  peace  with  the  Greeks : 
but  their  efforts  were  unavailing.(18)    Afterwards,  in  the  year  1247,  Jmio. 

(15)  Jac.  Echard  and  Quetipa  Scriptores  least,  the  Greek  patriarch  Germanus  in  his 
Ordinis  Prsdicator.,  torn,  i.,  aecul.  ziii.,  p.  letter  to  the  cardinals,  in  the  aboTe-cited 
106,  &c.  passage  of  Matthew  Paris,  says :  **  Destroy 

(16)  Peter  Bayle^  Bictionnairc,  article  the  caase  of  the  ancient  hostility  between 
Martini,  torn,  ii.,  p.  2077.  Paul  Cohmenus,  the  Latins  and  the  Greeks — we  have  com- 
Hispania  Orientalis,  p.  209.  menced  the  negotiation  for  peace,  and  hare  * 

(17)  Jo.  Alh.  Fakrieitu,  Delectus  argu-  written  to  the  pope:  let  God  parve  your 
mentorum  et  scriptor.  pro  veritate  religionis  hearts  of  all  high  thoughts  that  exalt  them* 
Christians,  p.  270.  selves  sgainst  a  fraternal  anion.     The  ser* 

(18)  The  records  of  the  transaction  are  ering  of  our  union  proceeds  from  the  tyran* 
extant,  in  Luc.  Wadding*s  Annales  Mino-  ny  of  your  oppression,  and  the  exactions  of 
rum,  torn,  ii.,  p.  279,  296,  &c.,  and  in  Jae.  the  Romish  church ;  which  from  beinff  a 
EchariCs  Scriptores  Ordinis  Prsdicator.,  mother,  has  become  a  stepmother,  and  islike 
torn,  i.,  p.  103,  911,  &e.  See  also  Matthew  a  rapacious  bird  that  drives  away  her  own 
Paris,  Hisloria  major,  p.  386,  6lc.  [The  young ;  which  trsmples  upon  the  lowly,  in 
union  was  prevented  by  the  well-known  proportion  as  they  are  the  more  prostrate, 
principles  of  the  Romish  court,  which  had  all  Therefore,  let  Roman  avarice,  inveterate  as 
one  aim,  namely,  to  subject  the  whole  world  it  is,  he  subdued ;  and  let  us  proceed  to  an 
to  themselves,  or,  to  make  all  nations  tribu-  examination  of  the  truth. — You  eager  solely 
tary  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  thus  to  enrich  for  earthly  possessions,  collect  together  ail- 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  others.    At  Ter  and  gold  from  every  quarter ;  and  ?et 
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caU  IV .  sent  Jolm  of  Parma  with  other  Franciscans,  to  negotiate  with  the 
Gjecks :  and  on  the  other  side,  the  Greek  patriarch  came  in  person  to 
Rome,  and  was  created  legate  of  the  apostoHc  see.(19)  But  still,  several 
causes  prevented  an  adjustment  of  all  difficulties.  Under  Urban  IV.  the 
business  was  managed  more  successfully.  For  Michael  Palmlogus,  as 
soon  as  he  had  expelled  the  Latins  out  of  Constantinople,  in  order  to  estab- 
lish  his  empire  and  secure  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  pontil^  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome,  declaring  his  readiness  to  conclude  a  peace.  But  Urhixn 
died,  before  the  difficult  negotiations  were  brought  to  a  conclusion.  (20) 
Under  Gregory  X.,  afler  various  discussions  in  the  second  council  of  Ly- 
ons, A.D.  1274,  John  Veccus^  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  some 
other  Greek  bishops  agreeing  to  it,  the  Greeks  publicly  consented  to  the 
terms  of  compromise  prescribed  by  the  pontiff.(21)  But  on  a  change  in 
the  state  of  public  afifairs,  the  fear  of  a  war  from  the  Latins  being  at  an  end, 
Andronicus  the  son  of  Michael,  in  the  council  of  Constantinople  held  in  the 
palace  of  BlachemaB  A.D.  1284,  annulled  this  disgraceful  compromise,  and. 
sent  its  author  Veccus  into  exile. (22)  Afler  this,  the  rancour  and  the  dis- 
putes became  more  violent  than  ever. 

§  14.  We  pass  over  the  private  and  minor  controversies  that  arose  here 
and  there.  The  only  one  diat  remains  and  that  deserves  notice,  is  the  dis- 
cussion in  France  and  in  other  countries  during  this  century,  respecting  the 
Lord's  supper.  Notwithstanding  Innocent  IIL,  in  the  Lateran  council  of 
1215,  had  placed  consubstanUaiion  among  the  public  doctrines  of  the  Latin 
church;  yet  many  had  doubts  of  the  validity  of  this'  decree,  and  even 
maintained,  that  other  opinions  were  quite  probable.  Those  who  approved 
the  Berengarian  sentiment,  that  the  bread  and  the  wine  were  only  symbols 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  dared  not  publicly  avow  and  defend  their 
opinions. (23)  Yet  there  were  many,  who  deemed  it  sufficient  to  maintain 
what  is  oilled  the  real  presence,  though  they  might  explain  the  mode  of 
that  presence  differently  from  Innocent.  (24)  Pre-eminent  among  these  was 
Johnj  sumamed  Pungens-Asinum^  [the  Ass-goader],  a  subtle  doctor  of 
Paris,  who  near  the  close  of  the  century  avowed  his  preference  of  consvh' 
stantiation  before  transtibstantiation ;  and  yet  was  not  condemned  by  the 
doctors  there,  for  advancing  such  an  opinion.  (25) 

yoa  say  that  you  are  the  disciples  of  him  who  bis  0pp.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  488,  &c.,  and  else 

said,  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none.    Tou  where. 

make  kingdoms  tribuUary  to  you ;  you  in-        (S3)  Boulay's  Histona  Acad.  Pans.,  torn. 

crease  your  revenues  by  navigations :  your  iii.,  p.  873. 

deeds  contradict  the  professions  of  your  lips."        (S^)  Peter  AUx,  Prsfatio  ad  F.  Jobannis 

— Schl.}  determinat.  de  sacramento  altaiis ;  London, 

(19)  See  Stephen  Balute,  Miscellanea,  1686,  Svo. 

torn,  vu.,  p.  370,  388,  393,  397,  497,  498.  (26)  His  book  was  published  by  Peter  AUx, 

Wo^ldtn^i  Annales  Minor.,  torn.  iii.  and  iv.,  [London,  1686,  8vo].    See  Baluze,  Yitm 

p.  37,  dco.  Pontiff!  Avenion.,  torn,  i.,  p  676.    Dachery, 

(20)  Wadding**  Annales  Minor.,  torn,  iv.,  Spicileg.  veter.  Scriptor.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  58. 
p.  181,  201,  223,  269,  303.  Jac.  Echard's  Scriptores  Dominicani,  torn. 

(21)  See  Wadding''*  Annal.  Minor.,  torn,  i.,  p.  661.  [According  to  Du  Pin,  Aateurs 
h.,  p.  343,  371 ;  torn,  v.,  p.  9,  29, 62.  Co-  Ecclesiast.,  ssecul.  ziv.,  ch.  y.  John  of  Paris, 
lonidj  Histoire  litter,  de  la  ville  de  Lyon,  sumamed  Pungene-Asinum,  lived  in  the 
tome  ii..  p.  284.  fore  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was 

(22)  Leo  AUatius,  de  perpetua  consensione  a  different  person  from  that  John  of  Paris, 
eccles.  Orient,  el  Occident.,  lib.  ii.,  c.  16,  who  opposed  the  papal  doctrine  of  transub- 
16,  p.  727,  &c.  Fred.  SpatUietnit  de  per-  stantuttton.  Neither  did  this  latter  John 
petua  dissensione  Grecorum  et  Latinor.,  in  escape  censure  from  the  divines  of  Paris ; 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY  OF  BITES  AND  CEBEHONIES. 
^  1.  Increase  of  Rites.— ^  2.  Eacbanstial  Rttes.-^  8.  Year  of  Jubilee. 

^  1.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  additions  which  the  pontiff 
■  made  publicly,  and  the  priests  and  monks  privately)  to  the  exterior  of  reli- 
gion/in  order  to  render  it  more  splendid  and  imposing.  We  shall  there- 
^re  despatch  the  extensive  subject  in  a  few  words.  Those  Who  directed 
public  worship,  conceived  that  the  religion  generally  embraced  in  those 
times,  was  not  to  be  presented  solely  to  the  understanding,  but  also  to  the 
eyes  and  the  senses,  so  that  it  might  make  a  deeper  impression  on  the  mind» 
Hence,  at  stated  times,  and  particularly  on  the  festivals,  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  exhibit  the  divine  works  and  beneficent  acts,  and  all  the  more  stri- 
king facts  in  sacred  history,  by  signs  and  emblems,  or  rather  by  mimic 
representations. (I)  These  scenic  representations,  partly  comic  and  partly 
tragic,  though  they  might  gratify  the  senses  and  produce  some  slight  emo- 
ticHis  in  the  soul,  were  still  rather  prejudicial  than  advantageous  to  the 
cause  of  religion ;  and  they  afforded  matter  for  ridicule  to  the  more  dis- 
cerning. 

§  2.  No  one  will  think  it  strange,  that  afler  the  establishment  of  the  doc- 
trine of  transuhstantiatiorij  the  consecrated  bread  of  the  eucharist  should  have 
received  divine  honours.  This  having  become  an  established  custom,  the 
various  ceremonies  by  which  that  bread  was  honoured,  followed  of  course. 
Hence  those  splendid  caskets,  in  which  Grod  in  the  form  of  breads  might 
reside  as  in  his  house,  and  be  carried  from  place  to  place :  hence  lamps,  and 
other  decorations,  were  added  to  these  reputed  domicils  of  a  present  deity : 
hence  this  bread  was  carried  in  splendid  processions  along  the  streets  to  the 
sick ;  and  other  rites  of  the  like  character  were  introduced.  This  super- 
stition reached  its  zenitb»  when  the  festival  of  the  body  of  Chrut  as  it  is 
called,  was  instituted.  One  Juliana,  a  nun  who  lived  at  Liege  in  the 
Netherlands,  gave  out  that  she  had  been  divinely  instructed,  that  it  was 
the  pleasure  of  God,  an  annual  festival  should  be  kept  in  honour  of  the  holy 
supper,  or  rather,  of  the  body  of  Christ  as  present  in  the  holy  supper. 
Few  persons  gave  credit  to  her  vision.(2)  But  Robert  the  bishop  of  Liege, 
in  the  year  1246,  ordered  this  new  festal  day,  though  veiy  many  were  op- 

for  in  the  year  1305,  they  silenced  him,  and         (2)  ["  This  fanatical  woman  declared,  that 

forbid  his  either  preaching  or  lecturing,  on  as  often  as  she  addressed  herself  to  God  or 

pain  of  excommunication.     He  appealed  to  to  the  saints  in  prayer,  she  saw  the  full  moon 

the  pope  then  at  Bourdeaux,  who  appointed  with  a  small  defect  or  breach  in  it ;  and  that 

commissioners  to  try  the  case ;  but  before  having  Ion?  studied  to  find  out  the  signifi* 

the  day  of  trial,  John  died,  on  the  I5lh  Jan.,  cation  of  this  strange  appearance,  she  was 

1306.     Similar  to  this  are  the  statements  of  inwardly  informed  by  the  spirit,  that  the 

Br.  Cave^  (Historia  Litteraria),  and  Jo.  Alb.  moon  signified  the  ehurchj  and  that  the  defect 

Fabriciust  Biblioth.  med.  et  infims  Latini-  or  breach  was  the  want  of  an  annual  festi- 

tatis,  lib.  ix.,  p.  322. — TV.]  val  in  honour  of  the  holy  sacrament  "-^ 

(I)  This  extravagance  in  getting  up  reli-  Mad.^ 
gious  shows,  originated,  I  suspect,  with  the 
mendicant  orders. 
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posed  to  it,  to  be  celebrated  throughout  his  diocese.  After  the  death  of  /«- 
liana,  her  friend  Eve,  another  woman  of  Liege,  ceased  not  from  proa^cu- 
ting  the  business ;  till  at  length  Urban  IV.,  in  the  year  1264,  imposed  that 
festival  upon  the  whole  church.  Yet  the  pontiff  died  shortly  after  signing 
the  decree ;  so  that  this  festival  was  not  universally  observed  by  the  Latin 
churches,  imtil  Clemeni  V.,  in  the  council  of  Vienne,  A.D*  1311,  confirm- 
ed  the  edict  of  Urban.{S)    And  this  festival  contributed  to  establish  the 

E^ople  in  the  doctrine  of  transubttanUaUany  more  than  the  decree  of  the 
ateran  council  under  Innocent  III. 

§  3.  At  the  close  of  the  century,  Bomface  VIIL  added  to  the  public 
ceremonies  of  the  church,  the  year  of  jubilee;  which  is  still  celebrated  at 
Rome  with  great  pomp  and  splendid  preparations.  In  the  year  1299  a  ru- 
mour became  current  among  the  people  at  Rome,  that  all  such  as  should  the 
next  year  visit  the  temple  of  St.  Peter,  would  obtain  the  pardon  of  all  their 
Bins ;  and  that  this  privilege  was  annexed  to  every  hundredth  year.  JBoit- 
0ace  ordered  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  truth  of  this  opinion ;  and  he 
learned  from  many  witnesses  of  good  credit,  that  according  to  very  an- 
cient ecclesiastical  law  and  usage,  all  those  who  devoutly  visited  St.  Peter's 
church  in  thd  course  of  the  years  that  terminate  the  centuries,  merited 
thereby  indulgences  for  a  hundred  years.  The  pontLff  therefore,  in  an 
epistle  sent  throughout  Christendom,  decided  that  in  every  centennial  year, 
all  that  should  confess  and  lament  for  their  sins,  and  devoutly  visit  the  tem- 
ple of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  should  receive  plenary  abolition  of 
their  sins.  (4)    The  successors  of  Boniface  adorned  this  institution  with 

(3)  See  Barthol.  Fuen^s  Origo  prima  fe»- 
ti  corporis  Christi  ez  viso  sancta  virgini  Ja- 
liane  divinitus  oblato,  Liege,  1619,  8to. 
Jo.  DalUnUf  de  cuUas  religiosi  objecto,  p. 
387,  dtc.  Acta  Sanctor.  Aprilia,  torn,  i., 
p.  437,  &c.,  and  p.  008:  and  (one  who 
should  have  been  named  first)  Benedict 
XIV.,  the  Roman  pontiff,  de  festis  christi 
et  MarisB,  lib.  i.,  cap.  ziii.,  in  his  0pp.,  torn, 
z.,  p.  360. 

(4)  Such  is  the  statement  of  Jameg  Ca- 
jeUuif  nephew  of  Banifaee  VIII.  and  cardi- 
nal of  St.  George,  in  his  Relatio  de  centis- 
simo  sen  Jubilso  armo ;  which  is  in  all  the 
Bibliothecas  of  the  Fathers,  and  particular- 
ly  in  the  Bibliotb.  maz.  Patram,  tom.  zzv., 
p.  267.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  we 
should  suppose,  that  he  misrepresents  facts, 
or  that  Boniftue  acted  craftily  and  avari- 
ciously, in  this  matter.  [But  when  we  con- 
sider the  ambitious  and  avaricious  character 
which  Boniface  manifested  in  innumerable 
ways,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  was 
so  passive  a  being  in  this  whole  transaction, 
and  that  he  had  no  other  object  in  view, 
than  the  furtherance  of  piety  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  an  ancient  usage,  which  he 
found  to  be  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
four  aged  persons  of  whom  one  was  a  hun- 
dred and  seven  years  old.     The  belief  had 

cng  prevailed,   that   Romish  indulgences 
were  more  efficient  than  any  others:   and 


the  pilgrims  who  travelled  to  Rome  in  order 
to  obtain  remission  of  sins  there,  stood  un- 
der the  immediate  protection  of  the  popes. 
(See  the  Decret.  Gratiani,  pt.  ii.,  caus  ziv., 
Ques.  iii.,  c.  23.  Siquis  Riomipetaa,  and  c. 
25.  Illi  qui,  dec,  and  others  also,  pt.  i.,  Dis- 
tinc.  78.)  These  pilgrims  made  many  vol- 
untary offerings  to  the  Romish  church  which 
went  into  the  pope's  treasury,  and  also  in- 
creased the  business  of  the  citizens,  nd- 
withstanding  they  could  obtain  nothing  at 
Rome  which  they  could  not  obtain  at  a 
cheaper  rate  of  their  own  bishops  at  home. 
In  these  circumstances,  what  was  more  nat- 
ural than  for  the  thought  to  occur  to  BoKf- 
faUf  of  deriving  some  advantages  from  the 
rumour  that  was  spreading  at-  Rome,  and 
which  perhaps  was  set  on  foot  or  at  least 
helped  forward  by  his  own  creatures,  and 
therefore  to  radier  fabricate  than  search  af^ 
ter  proofs  that  a  jubilee  of  indulgences  was 
sanctioned  by  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  law. 
Plenary  indulgence  had  hitherto  been  confi- 
ned to  the  crusaders.  But  those  enterpri- 
ses had  now  ceased,  and  a  journey  to  Rome 
was  less  hazardous  to  life  than  a  joumev  to 
Palestine.  The  public  roads  in  Italy  ezhib- 
ited  an  almost  continuous  procession,  or  a 
line  of  march  from  one  end  to  the  other ; 
and  nearly  every  day,  200,000  foreigners 
might  be  counted  at  Rome.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  2,000,000  of  people 
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aaasy  new  rites ;  and  afier  finding  by  experienoe,  that  it  brought  .both  hon- 
^<iur  and  gain  to  the  church  of  Rome,  they  limited  it  to  shorter  pexiods,  so 
'that  at  tho  preaenft  time,  every  twenty.fiftb  year  is  a  jubilfi!e«(5) 


CHAPTER  V. 

aiSTOST  OF  HBEBSIES. 

•^  1.  The  Nestorians  and  Jacobite*. — §  2.  Conflicts  of  the  Pontiffs  with  Heretics  now 
little  known.-^^  3.  Commencement  of  the  Inquisition  in  Languedoc,  in  France.— 
^  4,  5.  Its  Form. — ^  6.  Its  Prerogatives.  General  odium  agamst  it.— ^  7.  Severer 
measures  against  the  Hereticfl|»  especially  the  Albigenses. — ^  8.  The  Count  of  Tou* 
louse  in  vain  opposes  the  Pontiff. — ^  9.  The  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit. — 
^  10.  Their  Mystic  Theolosy- — 4  11.  Some  of  them  held  better  Sentiments,  ana  others 
worse. — ^  18.  Amalric. — §  13.  Joachim.  Wilhelmina. — ^  14.  The  sect  called  Apos- 
tles.—4  I^*  '^^  grievous  Fault  of  Joachim. 

§  1.  Thb  Greeks  mention  no  new  sects  as  arising  among  them  in  this 
4^entury•  The  Oriental  sects  of  the  Jacobites  and  Nestorians,  who  equally 
with  the  Greeks  spumed  the  laws  of  the  Roman  church,  were  repeatedly 
solicited  by  pontifical  legates  of  the  orders  of  iS^  Francis  and  SL  DondmCf 
to  put  themselves  under  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Jhrnocenl  IV. 
endeavoured  to  annex  both  those  communities  to  his  empire,  in  the  year 
1246.  Aad  Nicolaus  IV.  offered  terms  of  reconciliation  to  the  Nesto- 
xians,  and  particularly  to  those  inhabiting  Northern  Asia,  in  the  year 
1278.(1)  And  some  of  the  bishops  of  both  these  sects  seemed  not  averse 
to  the  proposed  terms.  But  afler  a  short  time,  from  various  causes  all 
liopes  of  such  a  reconciliation  vanished. 

\  2.  During  the  whole  of  this  century,  the  Roman  pontif&  were  engaged 
in  fierce  and  bloody  conflicts  with  heretics  ;  that  is,  with  such  as  taught  dif. 
ferently  from  what  the  Romish  church  prescribed  to  them,  and  brought 
^mder  discussion  the  power  and  prerogatives  of  the  pontifls.  For  the  sects 
of  the  Cathari,  the  Waldenses,  the  Petrohrusians,  and  many  others,  spread, 
ing  themselves  over  nearly  all  Europe,  and  especially  in  Italy,  France, 
<^rmaDy,(2)  and  Spain,  collected  congregations  and  threatened  great  dan. 

risited  Rome  during  the  year  1300;  and  Hague,  1751,  3  vols.  Sto.     [He  was  min- 

ihe  concourse  there  was  so  great  that  many  ister  of  the  French  church  at  the  Hague, 

were  trodden  to  death  by  the  throng.     So  The  first  volume  of  the  Letters  is  devoted 

happy  a  result  of  this  experiment,  made  both  to  the  history  of  the  Roman  jubilees,  traces 

the  pope  and  the  citizens  of  Rome  wish,  their  origin  to  the  ayarice  of  Boniface  VIII., 

that  a  century  was  not  so  long  an  interval.  A.D.  1300,  points  out  their  resemblance  to 

Therefore  Clement  VI.  repeated  the  jubilee  the  Roman  secular  games,  and  gives  a  par- 

A.D.  1360,  and  NicoUuu  V.  established  the  ticular  account  of  each  jubilee,  from  their 

festival  to  be  held  once  in  25  years. — Schl.1  origin  in  the  year  1300,  to  the  year  1760. 

(5)  The  writers  on  the  jubilee  are  enu-  The  second  and  third  volumes  are  devoted 

mecated  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabriciut^  Bibliograph.  to  the  subject  of  Indulgences. — Tr.'\ 
Antiquar.,  p.  316,  dec;  to  his  list  others         (1)  0<{or. JRoynoZti, Annales Eccles., torn, 

may  be  added,  and  among  them  especially  ziii.,  ad    ann.  1247,  ^  32,  dtc,  and  torn. 

Charlee  Ckai»^  a  recent  author,  whose  Let-  zv.,  ad   ann.  1303,  ^  22,  and  1304,  ^  23. 

tres  Historiques  et  dogmatiques  sur  les  Jubi-  MaUh.  Parity  Historia  Major,  p.  372. 
A&e  et  les  Indulgences,  were  published  at  the         (2)  [In  Germany  they  were  called  Sui 
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■ger  to  the  Romish  dominatioD,  New  sects  were  added  to  the  old  ones^ 
di£feriBg  indeed  widely  in  their  opinic»i8,  hut  all  agreeing  in  this,  that  the 
prevailing  religi(»i  was  false,  and  that  the  Roman  pontifi  most  unjustly  ar- 
rogated  to  themselves  dominion  over  Christians  and  their  religious  worship* 
And  not  a  few  of  the  noblemen  listened  with  favourable  and  even  eager 
attention,  to  the  doctrines  maintained  by  these  classes  of  persons  out  of 
the  scriptures  against  the  power,  the  wealth,  and  the  vices  of  the  pontiffs, 
and  of  the  whole  clerical  order.  And  hence  new  and  extraordinary  arms 
were  requisite,  to  overcome  and  -subdue  so  numerous  and  so  poweiful  op- 
posers. 

§  3.  Nowhere  was  there  a  greater  number  of  heretics  of  every  descrip- 
tion,  than  in  Languedoc  and  the  adjacent  regions.  For  several  persons, 
and  especially  Raymund  VI.  the  earl  of  Toulouse,  afforded  them  protec. 
tion ;  and  the  bishops  in  those  provinces  were  so  negligent  and  remiss  in 
their  proceedings  against  heretics,  that  they  could  found  and  build  up  their 
congregations  without  fear.  On  being  apprized  of  these  facts,  ItmoeerU  IIL 
sent  extraordinary  legates  into  these  provinces  near  the  beginning  of  the 


ingersi  from  a  district  in  ancient  Friealand, 
yiheie  they  were  most  numeroos,  and  HaUean 
heretics,  from  a  town  in  Swabia,  where  thej 
resided.  The  Stedin^ers  were  accused  of 
magic  and  of  Manicheism  ;  but  seem  rather 
.  to  OKve  been  Waldenaians  than  Manichsans. 
Their  chief  difference  was,  thai  they  refused 
to  nay  tithes  to  the  bishops,  particuhurlj^  to  the 
bistiops  of  Bremen  and  Minden,  and  in  gen- 
eral resolved  to  be  free  from  the  oppressive 
slavery  of  the  clergy.  These  poor  people,  in 
the  year  1234,  were  nearly  ezterminated  by 
an  aimv  of  40,000  crusaders.  See  RUUr's 
Diss,  de  pago  Stedins  et  Stedingis  hasreti- 
cis  \  [in  tne  Museum  Duisburgense,  tom.  i., 
p.  276,  dec.] ;  and  HarzheinCt  Concilia  Ger- 
man., tom.  iii.,  p.  651,  dec.  The  HtJlean 
heretics  may  be  best  understood  from  the 
account  of  Albrechl  of  Stade,  in  his  Chron- 
icon,  ad  ann.  1 248.  He  thus  describes  them  : 
"  Strange  and  miserable  heretics  began  to 
multiply  in  the  church  of  God ;  fvho  stri- 
king the  bells,  and  calling  the  barons  and 
freeholders  together  at  HaUa  in  Swabia, 
thus  preached  in  public  :  <  that  the  fope  was 
«  heretic  ;  and  all  the  bishops  and  prelates 
aimoniacs  and  heretics ;  and  also  the  infe- 
rior prelates,  and  the  priests  ;  because,  beinff 
defiled  with  vices  and  mortal  sins,  they  had 
not  authority  to  bind  and  loose ;  and  that 
they  all  seduced  the  people:   that  priests 

Siilty  of  mortal  sins,  could  not  administer 
e  sacrament  ;  that  no  man  twingj  iteitker 
the  popCf  nor  the  bishops^  could  interdict 
the  worship  of  God ;  and  that  thote  who 
frohibUed  it,  were  heretics  and  seducers — 
that  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  cor- 
rupted the  church,  by  preaching  falsehood  ; 
and  that  aU  those  monks,  and  likewise  the 
Cistercians^  led  sinful  and  unrighteous  lives. 


That  there  was  no  one,  who  declared  the 
truth,  and  who  observed  good  faith  in  action, 
except  themselves  and  their  associates — that 
hitherto  your  preachers  have  buried  the  truth* 
and  have  preached  falsehood  ;  while  we  do 
the  contrary.  The  indulgence  (pardon) 
which  we  offer  to  you,  ia  net  fictitaras  and  fab- 
ricated by  the  apostolic  (the  pope),  nor  by 
the  bishops,  but  comes  solely  from  God  and 
from  our  order.  We  dare  not  make  men- 
tion of  the  pope,  because  he  leads  so  wick- 
ed a  life,  and  is  a  man  of  so  bad  example. 
Pray  ye  for  the  emperor  Frederie  and  for 
Conrad — the  pope  has  not  the  power  of  bind-^ 
ing,  nor  of  loosing,  because  he  does  not  lead 
an  apostolical  life.'  "-^See  also  John  Gottfr. 
Bernhold's  Diss,  de  Conrado  IV.  impend 
tore,  Hallensium  hssreticorum  aliqnando  d»- 
fensore ;  Altdorf,  1758  — Amons  the  inquis- 
itors in  Germany,  Conrad  of  Marpuig  ren- 
dered himself  particularly  famous.  He  was 
a  Dominican,  and  confessor  to  St.  Elizabeth. 
of  Thuringia,  whose  bio^phy  he  composed  ; 
and  with  much  simplicity,  he  united  all  the 
qualities  requisite  for  so  bloody  and  inhuman 
an  office  as  that  of' an  inquisitor.  This 
abominable  man,  burning  with  hatred  for 
heretics,  raved  against  high  and  low,  allow* 
ed  no  one  a  legal  trial,  but  imprisoned  the 
innocent  till  they  would  themselves  confese- 
guilt,  of  which  they  were  unconscious.  See 
AlbrechCs  Chronicon,  ad  am.  1233.  Th» 
German  archbishops  counselled  him  to  use 
greater  moderation ;  bat  the  delirious  man 
continued  his  road  career,  preaching  a  cru- 
sade against  the  heretics,  till  at  last,  he  wae 
put  to  death  by  some  noblemen,  near  Mar- 
purg.  See  Hartheim*s  Concilia  German.*, 
torn,  iii.,  p.  543,  dtc. — Schl.} 
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century,  to  correct  the  laidts  committied  by  the  bishops,  and  to  extirpate  the 
heretics  by  all  possible  means.  These  legates  were  Bonier  a  Cistercian 
monk,  and  Peter  de  CaetroHovo  or  Ca9tehauJ{2)  archdeacon  of  Maquelonne, 
and  afterwards  likewise  a  Cistercian  monk.  To  these  were  afterwards  ad* 
ded  others,  the  most  noted  of  whom  was  Dominic  a  Spaniard,  the  well- 
known  founder  of  the  order  of  preaching  monks,  who  retumiog  from  Rome 
in  the  year  1206,  connected  himself  with  these  papal  legates,  and  by  his 
preaching  and  in  other  ways,  very  strenuously  assailed  the  heretics.  Those 
men,  acting  by  authority  from  the  pontiff,  and  without  consulting  the  bish. 
ops  or  asking  their  aid,  hunted  after  heretics;  and  such  of  them  as  they 
could  not  convert  by  arguments,  they  caused  to  be  subjected  to  capital  pun- 
ishments. In  the  language  of  common  parlance,  they  were  called  inpdsi* 
lore;  and  from  them,  that  terrible  tribunal  for  heretics,  called  the  Inquui* 
turn,  took  its  rise. 

§  4.  As  this  new  class  of  functionaries,  the  vaqwiiors^  performed  effec- 
tually the  duties  assigned  them,  and  purged  the  provinces  in  which  they  la- 
boured of  numerous  heretics,  similar  papal  legates  were  stationed  in  nearly 
all  the  cities  whose  inhabitants  were  suspected,  notwithstanding  the  people 
opposed  it,  and  often  either  expelled  or  massacred  the  inqyisUors,  The 
council  of  Toulouse,  in  which  JEUmanue  cardinal  of  St.  Angelo  presided 
as  pontifical  legate,  A.D.  1229,  proceeded  still  farther ;  for  it  ordered  the 
establishment  of  a  Board  of  Inquisitors  in  each  city,  composed  of  one  cUr* 
gyman  and  three  2aymen.(4)  But  Gregory  IX.  altered  the  ihstitution  in 
the  year  1233,  and  conferred  on  the  preaching  monks  or  Dominicans,  the 
inquisition  for  heresy  in  France ;  and  by  a  formal  bull  freed  the  bishops 
from  that  duty.  (5)  And  upon  this,  the  bishop  of  Toumay  as  papal  legate, 
stationed  Peter  CeUani  and  William  Arnold^  as  the  first  inquisitors  of 
heretical  pravity  at  Toulouse ;  and  soon  after  he  created  similar  inquisitors 
in  all  the  cities  where  the  Dominicans  had  convents.(6)  From  this  pe- 
riod we  are  to  date  the  commencement  of  the  dreadfiU  tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition^  which  in  this  and  the  following  centuries,  subdued  such  hosts 
of  heretics,  either  by  forcing  them  back  into  the  church,  or  by  committing 
them  to  the  temporal  authorities  to  be  burned.  For  the  Dominicans  erect- 
ed first  at  Toulouse,  and  then  at  Carcassone  and  other  places,  permanent 
courts,  before  which  were  arraigned  not  only  heretics^  and  those  suspected 
of  heresy,  but  likewise  all  that  were  accused  of  magic,  soothsaying,  Judaism^ 
sorcery,  and  similar  offences.  And  these  courts  were  afterwards  extended 
to  other  countries  of  Europe,  though  not  everywhere  with  equal  facility 
and  success.  (7) 

(8)  Very  many  of  the  Romish  writers,  de-  tor.,  Tolonas,  1693,  8to,  and  Histoiie  gen^ 

nominate  this  Peter  the^«l  inquisitar ;  but  erale  de  I^nffuedoc,  torn,  iii.,  p.  394,  396. 
in  what  sense  he  was  so,  will  appear  from        (6)  EcharS  and  Perein,  locis  cit. 
what  we  are  about  to  say.     See,  concerning        (7)  The  account  here  given  of  the  orvin 

him,  the  Acta  Sanctor.,  torn,  i.,  Martii,  p.  and  early  history  of  the  Inquisition,  difiers 

411,  dtc.  very  much  from  what  is  stated  in  numberless 

(4)  See  Jo.  Hardutn*»  Concilia,  torn,  yii.,  books :  yet  it  ie  supported  by  the  most  un- 

p.  175.  exceptionable  testimonies,  which  cannot  here 

(6)  Bemh.  Guidons  MS.  Chronicle  of  the  be  adduced.    Learned  men  tell  us,  that  St. 

Koman  pontiffs,  in  Joe.  Echard^s  Scriptores  Domime  invented  the  court  of  the  Inquisi- 

Pnedicator.,  torn,  i.,  p.  88.     P.  Perein**  tion,  and  first  instituted  it  at  Toulouse ;  that 

Historia  Inquisitionis  Tolosans ;  subjoined  he  was  himself  the  first  inquisitor  that  wb» 

to  his  Historia  conventue  Fratr.  Ptisdict-  ever  appointed ;  that  the  year  is  imcertaii^^ 
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§  6.  The  method  of  proceeding  in  the  courts  of  the  Inqmsitian  was  at 
firdt  simple,  and  not  materially  different  from  that  in  the  ordinary 
court8.(8)  But  gradually,  the  Dominicans  guided  by  experience,  rendered 
it  far  more  complex ;  and  so  shaped  theur  proceedings,  that  the  mode  of 
trying  heretical  causes  (if  the  phrase  is  allowable)  was  wholly  different 
from  that  practised  in  secular  courts.  For  these  simple  mcmks  being 
wholly  ignorant  of  judicial  proceedings,  and  acquainted  with  no  other  tri- 
bunal than  that  which  in  the  Romish  church  is  called  the  penUenUarif  tru 
hunalj  regulated  these  new  courts  of  the  Inquisition^  as  far  as  possible,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  those  religious  proceedings.  And  hence  arose  that 
strange  system  of  jurisprudence,  bearing  in  many  respects  the  most  stri- 
king features  of  injustice  and  wrong.  Whoever  duly  considers  this  history 
of  their  origin,  wiU  be  able  to  account  for  many  things  that  are  unsuitable, 
absurd,  and  contraxy  to  justice,  in  the  mode  of  proceeding  against  offead- 
ers  in  the  courts  of  the  Inquisition.(9) 


Jet  that  it  is  beyond  ditpote,  that  Innocent 
11.,  in  the  Latcran  council  A.D.  1315,  ap- 
proyed  and  confinn^d  this  tribunal.     See 
Jo.  Atb.  Fabridui,  Lux  ETangdii  toti  oibi 
cxoriens,  p.  fiSS.    PhU.  Limboreht  Hiatoria 
Inqaisit.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  z.,  p.  89,  dec,  and 
otMr  writers,  who  are  mentioned  by  Fahri- 
€iu9.    I  believe,  that  those  who  make  such 
statements,  have  their  authorities  for  them ; 
but  those  authorities  are  unquestionably  not 
«f  the  first  order.    Most  of  the  modem  wri- 
ters follow  Umborch  ;  whose  History  of  iht 
Inqtusititm  is  an  excellent  work  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  indeed  may  be  considered  the  prin- 
cipal work.     Litnbonh  is  to  be  coipmended 
for  his  diligence  and  his  fidelity.    But  he 
was  Tery  indifferently  acquainted  with  the 
«ccle8ia8ticat  history  of  the  middle  ages ; 
nor  did  he  derive  his  materials  from  the  ori- 
ginal sources,  but  from  second-hand  writers ; 
and  he  therefore  fell  into  not  a  few  mistakes. 
At  least,  what  he  tells  us  respecting  the  m- 
gin  of  the  Inquisition,  is  not  true.     Nor  are 
the  accounts  of  others,  much  better.     In 
particular,  not  one  of  the  positions  stated 
above,  is  true.     Many  of  tne  Dominicans, 
who  to  this  day  preside  in  the  courts  of  the 
Inquisition  and  highly  extol  its  sanctity,  pos- 
itively deny  that  St.  Dominic  invented  the 
Inquisition,  or  that  he  was  the  first  inquisi-. 
tor ;  nay,  that  he  was  an  inquisitor  at  all : 
and  they  also  deny,  that  the  tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition  was  instituted  daring  the  lifetime 
of  St.  Dominie.    Nor  are  they  rash  in  ma- 
king these  assertions.     Yet  the  dispute, 
whether  St.  Domimc  was  an  inquisitor  or 
not,  is  a  contest  about  a  term,  rather  than 
about  a  fact ;  for  it  turns  wholly  on  the  dif- 
ferent acceptations  of  the  word  inquititor. 
At  first,  an  inquintor  was  a  person  sent 
Ibrth  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, to  subdue  and  extirpate  heretica ;  but 
without  any  judicial  powera.     But  the  tarm 


afterwards  changed  its  meaning,  and  was 
used  to  denote  a  judge  appointed  by  the 
Roman  pontiff,  to  try  the  causes  of  heretics 
and  of  those  suspected  of  heresy,  to  pco- 
nounce  sentence  upon  them,  and  to  debver 
over  the  pertinacious  to  the  civil  magistrates. 
In  this  latter  sense,  Dominie  most  certsinly 
was  not  an  inquisitor :  nor  were  there  any 
such  judges  appointed  by  the  pontifib,  bslbie 
the  time  of  Grigory  IX.  But  that  Domime 
waa  an  inquisitor,  in  the  former  sense  of  the 
term,  admits  of  no  doubt. 

(8)  The  documents  pubUshed  by  the 
Benedictines  m  their  Histoire  generate  de 
Languedoc,  torn,  iii.,  p.  371,  dec.,  show  what 
waa  the  first  and  simple  method  of  proceed- 
ing in  the  Inquisition. 

(9)  [A  more  definite  account  of  the  pecu- 
liar chuacteristics  of  the  tribunal  of  the  In- 
quisition, [as  it  existed  in  the  subsequeiit 
centuries,  TV.]  will  not  here  be  out  of  plaee. 
The  persons  ansigned  before  this  tribunal, 
besides  those  mentioned  in  the  text,  were 
the  abettors,  encooragers,  and  protectors  of 
heretics,  the  blasphemers,  and  such  as  re- 
sisted the  officers  of  the  Inquisition,*  or  in- 
terrupted them  in  the  discharge  of  their  du- 
ties. A  person  became  inspected  of  heresy, 
if  he  said  anything  that  might  offend  others ; 
if  he  misused  the  sacraments  or  other  sacred 
things ;  if  he  treated  the  images  with  disre- 
spect ;  if  he  possessed,  read,  or  gave  to  oth- 
ers to  read,  books  prohibited  by  the  Inc^uisi- 
tion ;  if  he  said  mass  or  heard  confessions, 
without  being  in  orders ;  if  he  attended, 
even  for  once,  the  preaching  of  heretics ;  if 
he  did  not  appear  before  the  Inquisition,  aa 
soon  as  he  was  cited;  if  he  showed  any 
kindness  to  a  heretic,  or  aided  him  in  making 
his  escape.  Abettors  of  hereay  were  those 
who  harboured  heretics,  or  did  not  give  them 
up ;  those  who  spoke  to  aireated  heretics, 
witiiottt  pennissioD,  or  even  trafikked  with 
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(  6.  That  this  tribunal,  devised  for  subduing  heretics,  might  awaken 
more  terror,  the  pontiff  prevailed  on  the  emperors  and  sovereigns  of  Bu- 


heratics.  When  the  Inquisition  diacorered 
•  tnn^gresMr  of  their  laws,  either  hy  com- 
mon report,  or  by  their  spies,  or  by  an  in- 
former, he  was  cited  three  times  to  appear 
before  them ;  and  if  he  did  not  appear,  he 
was  forthwith  condemned.  It  was  safest, 
to  appear  on  the  first  citation ;  because  the 
longer  a  man  delayed,  the  more  guilty  ha 
would  be ;  and  the  Inquisition  had  their 
epies,  and  a  thousand  concealed  ways  for 
getting  an  absconding  heretic  into  their  pow- 
er. When  a  supposed  heretic  was  once  in 
the  hands  of  the  Inquisition,  no  one  dared 
to  inouire  after  him,  or  write  to  him,  or  io> 
tercede  for  him.  When  every  thing  belong- 
ing to  the  person  seized  was  in  their  han£, 
then  the  process  began ;  and  it  was  protract- 
ed in  the  most  tedious  manner.  After  many 
days,  or  perhaps  months,  which  the  accused 
dragged  out  m  a  loathsome  dungeon,  the 
keeper  of  the  prison  asked  him,  as  it  were 
aeeidentally,  if  ne  wished  to  have  a  hearing. 
When  he  appeared  before  his  judges,  they 
inquired,  just  as  if  they  knew  nothing  about 
him,  who  he  was,  and  what  he  wanted.  If 
he  wished  to  be  informed -what  offence  ho 
had  committed,  he  was  admonished  to  con- 
fess his  faalts  himself  If  he  confessed  no- 
thing, time  waa  given  him  for  reflection,  and 
he  was  remanded  to  prison.  If  after  a  long 
time  allowed  him,  he  still  confessed  nothing, 
he  must  swear  to  answer  truly  to  all  the 
questions  put  to  him.  If  he  would  not 
awear,  he  was  condemned  without  further 
process.  If  he  swore  to  give  answer,  he 
was  questioned  in  regard  to  his  whole  life, 
without  making  known  to  him  his  offence. 
He  was  however  promised  a  pardon,  if  he 
would  truly  confess  his  offences ;  an  artifice 
this,  by  which  his  judges  often  learned  more 
than  they  knew  before,  against  him.  At  last 
the  charges  against  him  were  presented  to 
him,  in  writing ;  and  counsel  also  was  as- 
signed him,  who  however  only  advised  him 
to  confess  fully  his  faults.  The  accuser  and 
informer  against  him,  were  not  made  known 
to  him,  but  the  real  charges  against  him  were 
put  into  his  hands.  He  was  allowed  time 
for  his  defence  ;  bat  his  accuser  and  the 
witnesses  against  him,  he  could  know  only 
by  conjecture.  Sometimes  he  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  discover  who  they  were ;  but 
rarely  were  they  presented  before  him,  and 
confronted  with  him.  If  his  answers  did 
not  satisfy  the  judges,  or  if  the  allegations 
against  him  were  not  adequately  proved,  re- 
sort was  had  to  torture ;  a  transaction  which 
wellnigh  exceeded  the  sufferings  endured  by 
ihe  first  Christians  when  persecuted  by  the 


pagans.  The  torture  waa,  by  the  rope,  by 
water,  and  by  fire.  The  rope  was  paased 
under  the  arms,  which  were  tied  behind  the 
back  of  the  accused.  By  this  rope  he  was 
drawn  up  into  the  air,  with  a  pulley,  and 
there  left  to  swing  for  a  time;  and  then 
suddenly  let  fall,  to  within  half  a  foot  of  the 
ground  ;  by  the  ahock  of  which  fall,  aU  his 
joints  were  dislocated.  If  he  still  confessed 
nothing,  the  torture  by  water  was  tried. 
After  making  him  drink  a  mat  quantity  of 
water,  he  was  laid  upon  a  hollowed  bench : 
across  the  middle  of  this  bench  a  stick  of  tim- 
ber passed,  which  kept  the  body  of  the  offend- 
er Bounded,  and  caused  him  most  intense 
pain  in  the  back-bone.  The  most  cruel  tor- 
tore  was  that  by  fire ;  in  which  his  feet, 
being  smeared  with  grease,  dec.,  were  di- 
recitd  towards  a  hot  fire,  and  the  soles  of 
them  left  to  bum,  till  be  would  confess. 
Each  of  these  tortures  was  continued  aa 
long  as,  in  the  ju(k[ment  of  the  physician 
of  the  Inquisition,  the  man  waa  able  to  en- 
dure it  He  might  now  confess  what  he 
would,  but  still  the  torture  would  be  repeat- 
ed, first  to  discover  the  object  and  motives 
of  the  acknowledged  offence,  and  then  to 
make  him  expose  his  accomplices.  If  when 
tortured  he  confessed  nothing,  many  snares 
were  laid  to  elicit  from  him  unconsciously 
his  offence.  The  conclusion  was,  that  the 
accused,  when  he  seemed  to  have  satisfied 
the  judges,  was  condemned,  according  to  the 
measure  of  his  offence,  to  death,  or  to  perpet- 
ual imprisonment,  or  to  the  galleys,  or  to  be 
scouiged ;  and  he  was  delivered  over  to  the 
civil  authorities ;  who  were  entreated  to  spare 
his  life,  as  the  church  never  thirsted  for  blood ; 
but  yet  they  would  experience  persecution, 
if  they  did  not  carry  the  decisions  of  the 
court  into  execution.  What  an  infernal  de- 
vice is  this  Inquisition !  What  innocent  per- 
son could  escape  destruction,  if  an  inquisitor 
was  disposed  to  destroy  himi  A  heretic, 
even  if  he  had  been  acquitted  by  the  pope 
himself,  might  still  be  condemned  to  die  by 
the  Inquisition. — An  equivocal  promise  of 
pardon  might  be  given,  to  induce  him  to 
make  confession  ;  but  the  promise  must  not 
be  fulfilled,  when  the  object  of  it  wss  ob- 
tained.— Even  death  did  not  free  a  person 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition  ;  for 
a  deceased  heretic  must  be  burned  in  efligy. 
— Would  not  every  feelinff  of  humanity  m 
outraged  by  following  such  horrid  principles ! 
The  mquisitorial  judges  do  not  deny,  that 
by  such  proceedings  many  innocent  persons 
unavoidably  perish,  along  with  the  guilty; 
but  this  does  not  trouble  them.    Better,  saj 
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rope,  especially  on  Frederic  II.  and  Lends  IX.,  or  SahU  Lewis  king  of 
France,  to  enact  severe  laws  against  heretics ;  requiring  the  magistrates 
both  to  punish  with  death  and  particularly  with  burning  at  the  stake,  all 
such  as  should  be  adjudged  obstinate  heretics  by  the  rnqmsiiors^  and  also 
to  afford  their  special  protection  and  support  to  the  courts  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. The  laws  which  Frederic  II.  in  particular,  enacted  from  time  to 
time  on  this  subject,  are  well  known ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  efficient, 
both  to  support  the  Inquisition  against  all  its  opposers,  and  to  exterminate 
such  as  might  be  odious  to  the  inquisitors^  however  hi^h  and  honourable 
their  characters. (10)  And  yet  these  severe  laws  could  not  prevent  the 
inquisitorial  judges,  who  were  generally  inhuman,  insolent,  superstitious^ 
jealous,  and  indiscreet,  from  being  mobbed  and  chased  out  of  many  places 
by  the  populace,  and  from  being  murdered  in  others.  Such  was  the  fate 
of  many  others,  Eind  particularly  of  Conrad  of  Marpurg,  who  was  appointed 
by  Gregory  IX.  the  first  inquisitor  of  Germany. (11) 

§  7.  As  the  labours  of  the  first  inquisitors  did  not  at  once  produce  all 
the  results  which  Innocent  III.  anticipated,  he  in  the  year  1207  exhorted 
PJuHp  Augustus  king  of  France,  and  his  nobles,  to  make  war  upon  the 
heretics,  promising  them  ample  indulgences  as  their  reward. (12)  And 
this  exhortation  he  repeated  in  a  much  stronger  and  more  urgent  manner, 
the  following  year,  A.D.  1208,  when  his  legate  and  inquisitor  Peter  de 
Castronovo,  was  murdered  by  the  patrons  of  the  heretics.(13)  Soon  after- 
wards the  Cistercian  monks,  in  his  nnme,  preached  a  crusade  (or  t?ie  crosSf 
according  to  the  language  of  that  age)  against  (he  heretics  throughout 
France :  and  Raymund  YI.  the  earl  of  Toulouse,  in  whose  territories  Peter 
had  been  murdered,  being  now  excommunicated,  took  the  cross  himself,  in 
order  to  obtain  release  from  that  punishment.  In  the  jrear  1209,  a  very 
large  army  of  crusaders  commenced  their  holy  war  against  the  heretics, 
who  bore  the  general  name  of  Alhigenses  ;(14)  and  continued  the  war  in 

they,  that  a  hundred  innocent  persona  who  notes  on  JoinviUe*8  Life  of  St.  Lewis,  p.  11, 

axe  good  Catholics,  should  be  cut  off  and  go  39. 

to  Paradise,  than  to  let  one  heretic  escape,  (11)  The  life  of  this  noted  and  ferocioos 

who  might  poison  many  souls,  and  plunge  man  lias  been   compiled  by  Joh,  Henn. 


them  in  endless  perdition.     See  Cramer's  Schmiiick^  from  documents  both  manuscript 

Bossuet*s  Histoiy,  vol.  v.,  p.  468-477. —  and  printed  ;  and  is  most  worthy  of  bein^ 

Van  Ein."]  printed.     In  the  mean  time,  for  an  account 

(10)  The  laws  of  Frederic  are  exhibited  of  him  see  Luc.  WiiuUtn^^x  Annales  Minor. ^ 

in  the  epistles  of  Peter  de  Vinets^  in  Lim^  torn,  ii.,  p.  151, 355,  6lc.,  and  Jac,  Echar^s 

horeh^s  Historia  Inquisit.,  p.  48,  and  by  Bzo-  Scriptores  Dominicani,  tom.  i.,  p.  487,  dtc. 

vvus,  Raynald,  and  many  others.     The  law  [See  also,  some  notice  of  him,  p.  344,  not» 

of  St.  Lewia^  was  by  the  French  jurists  call-  (2),  above. — Tr.'\ 

ed  Cupientesy  because  it  began  with  this  (12)  See  the  Epistles  of  Innocent  III., 

word  :  and  that  it  was  enacted  in  the  year  lib.  z.,  ep.  49. 

1229,  is  shown  by  the  Benedictine  monks  (13)  Epistles  of /Tuiocenf  III.,  Ub.  ix.,  ep. 

in  their  Histoire  generate  de  Languedoc,  26,  27,  28,  29.     Acta  Sanctorum,  Martii^ 

tome  iii.,  p.  378,  575.     It  may  be  found  in  tom.  i.,  p.  4L1,  &c. 

William  dateVe  Histoire  des  Comtes  de  (14)  The  name  AUngenses  had  a  twofold 

Tholose,  p.  340,  &c.,  and  in  many  other  application,  the  one  more  extended,  the  other 

works.     It  is  not  a  whit  milder  than  the  more  limited.     In  the  broader  sense,  all  the 

laws  of  Frederic  II.     For  a  great  part  of  heretics  of  every  sort,  who  at  that  time  re- 

the  sanctity  of  this  sincere  Lexei*^  consist-  sided  in   Languedoc  (Gallia  Narbonensis), 

ed  in  his  flaming  zeal  against  heretics,  who  were  called  Albigenses.     Peter  Samensis^ 

in  his  opinion  were  not  to  be  vanquished  by  a  writer  of  that  age,  in  the  dedication  of  his 

reasoning  and  sound  arguments,  but  to  be  History  of  the  Albigenses  to  Innocent  HI., 

forthwith  exterminated.     See  Du  Freme^t  (tirst  published  by  Niad.  Canmsat,  Troyes^ 
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the  most  cruel  manner,  during  several  years,  with  various  success*  The 
director  of  the  war,  was  one  Amaldj  a  Cistercian  abbot,  and  the  pontiff's 
legate :  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces,  was  Simony  earl  of  Mont. 
fort.(15)  Raymund  YI.  the  earl  of  Toulouse,  who  at  first  fought  against 
the  heretics,  became  himself  involved  in  the  war  in.  the  year  1211  .(16) 
For  Simon  coveted  his  territories,  and  engaged  in  the  war  not  so  much  to 
advance  religion  and  put  down  heresy,  as  to  promote  his  own  interests  and 
to  enlarge  his  dominions.     And  he  obtained  his  object ;  for  after  numer- 

army  was  in  imminent  danger.  He  replied, 
that  he  could  not  come  till  he  had  aeen  hia 
Saviour.  Another  measase  arrived,  that  if 
he  did  not  come  his  whole  army  would  be 
thrown  into  disorder ;  and  he  replied  again, 
that  he  would  not  leave  the  altar  till  he  had 
aeen  his  Creator,  even  if  he  must  be  slain 
there  for  it.  When  the  mass  was  ended,  he  v 
went  away  to  oppose  the  enemy,  but  was 
killed  by  a  stone.  See  Peter  of  Waleemey, 
cap.  BB.-^8ehl.} 

(16)  [The  papal  lente  criminated  jR«y- 
mundf  for  not  treating  the  murderers  of  PeUr 
de  Chateauneuf  with  due  severity,  and  pre- 
scribed hard  conditions  for  his  reconciliation 
with  the  church.  He  most  promise  to  be 
subject  to  the  legate  in  everytbins;,  and  espe- 
cially in  all  matters  relating  to  religion ;  and 
must  give  up  to  the  legate  seven  u>rtresse8| 
for  his  security.  He  must  also  do  public 
ecclesiastical  penance,  and  suffer  himself  to 
be  scouiged  with  rods  by  the  legate.  And 
in  proof  of  his  sincerity,  be  mast  assume 
the  cross,  and  take  the  field  against  his  own 
friends  and  vassals.  But  when  he  saw,  that 
Simon  and  the  legate  advanced  against  Ms 
territories,  and  aimed  to  get  the  castles  of 
the  lieretics  there  into  their  own  hands,  he 
separated  himself  from  the  crusadinff  army 
in  the  year  1210,  and  sought  for  aid  from 
France,  England,  Germany,  and  Rome,  in 
vain.  His  near  friend  and  relative,  indeed, 
Peter  king  of  Aragon,  took  up  arms  in  his 
behalf,  against  Simon  of  Montfort ;  but  he 
unfortunately  was  slain  in  the  first  battle ; 
and  Raymund  was  obliged  to  witness  the 
misfortunes  of  his  own  cpuntry,  while  he  re- 
mained in  Aragon  an  inactive  spectator. 
At  length,  many  lords  and  districts  of  coun- 
try revolted  from  Simon^  and  recalled  their 
legitimate  sovereign,  who  threw  himself  into 
the  city  of  Toulouse,  and  was  there  besieged 
by  Simon.  Raymund  appears  to  have  been 
a  warlike  and  energetic  prince,  and  one  who 
had  no  partiality  for  prelates.  To  the  Cis- 
tercians also  he  was  no  friend ;  and  he  used 
to  say,  they  could  not  possibly  be  good  men, 
because  they  were  so  voluptuous.  On  the 
contrary,  he  had  very  high  regard  for  the 
heretics  that  inhabited  his  territories;  and 
ho  protected  them,  partly  as  subjects,  and 
partly  as  his  personal  friends. — SchL] 


16I5,  8vo),  says  expressly  :  Tolosani,  et  al- 
iarum  civitatumetcastrorum  hnretici,  etde- 
fensores  eorum  generaliter,  Albigenses  vo- 
cantnr.  Afterwards,  cap.  ii. ,  p.  3,  he  divides 
these  AUngemea  into  Tarious  sects;  and 
says  in  p.  8,  that  the  Waldenses  were  the 
best  among  them:  Malt  erant  Valdetues, 
sed  comparatione  aliorum  hsreticorum,  longe 
minua  pervern.  And  thus  in  general,  all 
the  French  heretics  were  called  Albigenses ; 
not  however  from  the  city  of  AUn  ( Albigee), 
but  from  the  fact  that  the  greatest  part  of 
Languedoc  was,  in  that  age,  called  Albige- 
sirnn ;  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  Benedic- 
tia»  monks  in  their  Histoire  generate  de 
Languedoc,  tome  iii.,  p.  65S,  note  (13). 
[With  this,  Fue9*li  agrees,  Kirchen  und 
Ketzerhistorie  der  mittlem  Zeit,  vol.  i.,  p. 
820. — ScfU."]  In  the  more  limited  sense,  the 
Albigenses  were  those,  who  in  Italy  were 
•ometimes  called  Cathari,  PubUcani  or  Pa«- 
Ztcions,  and  Bulgaria  and  who  approximated 
to  the  Manichsans  in  their  sentiments. — 
[That  many  such  persons  were  mingled  with 
the  AUrigenseSy  m  the  broader  sense,  is 
proved  by  FuessU,  1.  c,  p.  413,  432,  d&c. 
Sehl.}  This  appears  from  various  docu- 
ments ;  but  the  most  clearly,  from  the  Co- 
dex Inquisitionis  Tolosana,  published  by 
lAmboreh;  in  which  the  Aungenses  are 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  other  sects. 
(15)  [Simon  was  lord  of  Montfort  not  far 
£rom  Paris,  and  eari  of  Leicester  in  England ; 
and  the  unrighteous  liberality  of  the  pope,  in 
the  council  of  the  Lateran  A.D.  1215,  made 
him  duke  of  Narbonne,  earl  of  Toulouse,  and 
Tiscoontof  Beziers  and  Carcassonne,  territo- 
ries which  were  in  part  fiefs  of  the  German 
empire,  and  in  part  fiefs  of  the  kings  of 
France,  and  which  the  pope  had  no  right 
thus  to  dispose  of  without  the  consent  of  the 
liese-lords.  In  Simon,  fanaticism  appears 
tohave  been  closely  united  with  selfishness. 
He  was  certainly  a  fanatic.  He  supposed 
he  was  doing  God  service,  while  persecuting 
the  heretics  with  fire  and  swoid :  and  he 
was  so  zealous  in  performing  the  external 
duties  of  religion,  that  he  often  neglected 
his  oflieial  duties  for  the  sake  of  them. 
While  besieging  Toulouse,  as  he  was  at- 
tending mass,  word  was  brought  him  that 
the  enemy  had  made  a  sally,  and  that  his 
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aos  battles,  sieges,  and  a  great  many  deeds  of  valour,  but  of  extreme  cni^ 
eity,(17)  he  received  at  the  hands  of  Innocent  III.,  In  the  Lateran  council 
of  1215,  not  only  the  earldom  of  Toulouse,  but  also  the  many  other  terri- 
tories  he  had  subdued,  as  his  reward  for  so  nobly  supporting  the  cause  of 
Grod  and  the  church.  He  was  slain  however,  in  the  siege  of  Toulouse, 
A.D.  1218.     And  his  antagonist,  Raymund,  died  in  the  year  1222. 

§  8.  After  the  death  of  the  two  generals,  this  lamentable  war  was  pros, 
ecuted  vigorously  and  with  various  success,  by  their  sons,  JRaymund  VU. 
earl  of  Toulouse,  and  AmaMc  of  Montfort.  When  the  former  of  these, 
BMfnmnd,  seemed  to  get  the  advantage  of  the  other,  the  Roman  pontiff 
Hcnorius  III.  persuaded  Lewis  YIII.  the  king  of  France,  by  great  prom* 
ises  and  favours,  to  march  in  person  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
against  the  enemies  of  the  church.  He  dying  soon  after,  his  successor, 
Lnois  IX.,  called  Saint  Lewis,  vigorously  prosecuted  the  work  begun  by 
his  father.  Raymund  therefore,  being  pressed  on  eveiy  side,  made  peace 
in  the  year  1229,  on  the  hardest  terms;  for  he  ceded  the  greatest  part  of 
his  territories  to  the  king,  besides  some  cessions  to  the  Romish  church. 
After  this  peace,  the  heretics  were  entirely  prostrate ;  for  the  tribunal  of 
the  Inquisition  was  established  at  Toulouse,  and  in  addition  to  Saini  Lewis, 
Raymund  himself,  formerly  a  patron  of  the  heretics,  became  their  uare* 
lenting  persecutor.  He  indeed  renewed  the  war  afterwards,  both  against 
the  king,  and  against  the  inquisitors  who  abused  their  power  beyond  meas. 
ure ;  but  it  was  attended  with  little  or  no  success.  At  last,  exhausted  and 
broken  down  by  a  series  of  afflictions  and  troubles,  he  died  without  issue 
in  the  year  1249,  being  the  last  of  the  once  very  powerful  earls  of  Tou- 
louse. This  crusade,  of  which  religion  was  in  part  the  cause  and  in  part 
only  the  pretext,  was  of  course  exceedingly  advantageous  both  to  the  kings 
of  France  and  to  the  Roman  pontifrs.(18) 

(17)  [The  cruelties  that  were  practised  cause  of  God  and  religion.    Who  can  r»> 
under  the  command  of  Simon^  are  indesQiri-  -  frain  from  adopting  the  wish  of  the  poet  ? 
bable.     It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  p^^  4  j^^  p«mw.se  poliUqiN^ 
the  heretics  sometimes  returned  like  for  like.  Qui  protend  aur  lea  conia  un  poavolrdespottqM : 
At   the  capture  of  Minerhe,  Simon  found      auJycnilefereomaincoiiTerUrlesiBonata, 
one  hondr/d  jmd  forty  Manich^jms :  .11  of  |?LSir«"*J?Z!?XJ^,rjr',2S,H««. 
whom  were  burned  at  Che  stake,  because  Ne  sert  on  Dl«u  do  Pais,  quo  par  doo  bnmicidofli 
they  would  not  abjure  their  religion.     At  S«kL] 
Bezierty  6000  persons  were  slain ;   and   at.       (18)  Many  writers  both  ancient  and  mod* 
Toulouse,  20,000  ;  and  at  Carcassonne  the  em,  have  given  us  histories  of  this  cnisade^ 
priests  shouted  for  joy,  at  the  burning  of  so  againat  the  earls  of  Touioose  and  their  as- 
many  miserable  beings,  whose  only  crime  sociates  who  favoured   the  heretics,    and 
was,  that   they  did   not  believe  what  the  against  the  heretics  themselves.    Bats 


church  believed.     Still  more  shocking  is  the  them,  I  have  not  found  one  that  was  fro» 

account  given  by  Peter  of  Walcemey,  cap.  from  partiality.      The  Protestant  writert, 

34,  that  the  crusaders  captured    a   caatle  among  whom  Jac,  Batnage  (in  his  Histoir» 

called  Brom,  in  which  were  found  one  ban-  de  TEglise,  and  in  his  Hist,  dee  Eglises 

dred  persons ;  and  that  the  papal  general  Refonnees)  stands  pre-eminent,  all  fkvour 

Simofif  ordered  all  their  noses  to  be  ampu-  too  much  the  Raymundg  and  the  AlbigcnaeM, 

tated,  and  their  eyes  to  be  put  out,  except  a  On  the  contrary,  the  Roman  Catholic  writers, 

single  eye  of  one  individual,  who  might  serve  of  whom  the  most  recent  are  Benoist^  a  Do* 

as  guide  to  the  rest,  who  were  sent  to  Ca-  minican  monk,  (Histoire  des  Albigeois,  dea 

brieres  to  terrify  others.    It  is  true,  the  monk  Vaudois,  et  des  Barbets,  Paris,  1691, 2  vols, 

informs  us  of  similar  cruelties  by  the  other  12mo) ;  Jo.  Bapi.  Langloity  a  Jesuit,  (His* 

party.     But  reuliation  in  such  a  case  is  toire  des  Croisadea  centre  lea  Albigeois, 

cruelty,  and  especially  in  the  assailing  party,  Rouen,  1703,    12mo)  ;     Jo,  Jac.  Ptrcin, 

and  one  which  pretenda  to  fight  only  for  the  (Monaments  conventus  Tolosani   Ordinis 
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§  9.  All  this  severity  of  the  pontiffs  against  the  heretics,  and  the  numerous 
safeguards  erected  against  the  enemies  of  the  church,  could  not  prevent 
new  and  very  pernicious  sects  from  starting  up.  Passing  by  the  more  ob- 
scure  and  short-lived  among  them,  one  not  the  least  considerable  was  that 
of  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  df  the  free  Spirit;  which  at  this  time  secretly 
spread  itself  over  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  and  by  a  great  show  of  piety 
drew  after  it  many  persons  of  both  sexes.  Few  decisions  of  councils  against 
these  people  in  this  century,  can  be  found ;  but  in  the  next  century,  the 
councils  in  every  part  of  Germany,  and  in  other  countries,  published  de» 
crees  against  them ;  and  the  inquisitors  seized  and  cruelly  burned  a  largo 
number  of  them.  Their  name  they  derived  from  the  words  of  Paul,  Rom» 
viii.,  2, 14 ;  and  they  maintained,  that  the  true  sons  of  God  were  brought 
into  the  most  perfect  freedom  from  the  law.  (19)  The  Germans  and  Belgians 
called  them  Beghardi  and  BeghardcB  or  BegutUB ;  which  were  the  common 
designations  of  all  such  as  pretended  to  uncommon  piety.  Some  called 
them,  by  way  of  contempt,  Bicomi,  that  is,  Idiots.  In  France  they  were 
called  Beghini  and  Beghina ;  and  by  the  populace,  (I  know  not  why),  they 
were  called  Tkirhtpins, {20)  Clothed  in  a  singular  manner,  they  ran  about 
the  cities  and  the  country,  begging  their  bread  with  loud  vociferations  : 
ibr  they  maintained,  that  labour  prevented  the  elevation  of  the  soul  to  Grod 
and  devout  contemplation.  They  were  accompanied  by  women  under 
the  appellation  of  sisters,  with  whom  they  lived  in  the  greatest  familiarity : 
and  for  this  reason,  the  Germans  called  them  Schtoestriones  [Sisterers] ;  as 
appears  from  the  enactments  of  councils.  They  distributed  books,  con- 
taining  their  principles ;  held  nocturnal  assemblies  in  retired  places  ;  and 
dissuaded  the  people  from  attending  the  public  worship  in  the  churches. 

^10.  These  hrethren,  who  boasted  of  being  free  from  the  law,  and  of 
having  attained  to  the  freedom  of  the  spiritj  professed  a  rigid  and  austere 
species  of  mystic  theology,  based  upon  ^ilosophical  principles  that  were 
not  far  removed  from  the  impiety  of  those  called  Pantheists.  For  they 
held,  that  all  things  emanated  from  God,  and  would  revert  back  into  him : 


Fnt.  Pnedicator.  in  quibns  Historia  hujus 
conventus  distribaitar  et  refertar  totius  Al- 
bigensiom  facti  narratio,  ToaloQse,  1693, 
fol.)  ;  all  these  are  very  unjast  to  the  Ray- 
munds  and  the  Allngentes ;  and  they  cover 
over  and  conceal  the  horrid  deeds  of  Simon 
de  Montfort,  and  the  ambitioos  designs  of 
the  kings  of  France  to  extend  their  power. 
The  most  full  and  most  accurate  history  of 
these  wars  against  the  heretics,  is  that  of 
the  two  learned  Benedictine  monks,  Claude 
le  Vic  and  Joseph  Vaissette,  in  their  excel- 
lent work,  Hisioire  generate  de  Languedoc, 
Paris,  1730,  dtc.,  foL,  nearly  the  whole  of 
torn.  iii.  Their  only  fault  is,  that  they  some- 
times omit  what  they  ought  not. 

(19)  These  statements  are  derived  from 
documents  of  the  most  credible  character, 
many  of  them  not  yet  published ;  from  the 
decrees  and  councils  in  France  and  Germany, 
the  bulls  of  the  popes,  the  decisions  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  others,  of  all  which  a  ^reat 
many  have  fallen  into  my  hands.  I  liave 
also  extzacts  from  certain  books  of  tbMO 


people ;  and  particularly  from  a  book  on  the 
nine  spiritual  roeks^  which  they  highly  rec- 
ommended as  being  full  of  divine  sentences. 
As  these  documents  cannot  here  be  exhibit- 
ed, I  will  merely  refer  the  reader  to  a  long 
edict  against  them,  by  HtTiry  I.  atehbiahop 
of  Cologne,  in  the  Statuta  Colonienaia,  p. 
58,  ed.  Colon.,  1554,  4to.  In  p^fect  har- 
mony with  this,  are  the  decrees  of  Mentz, 
Aschaffenburg,  Treves,  Paderbom,  Beziers, 
and  others. 

(«0)  Concerning  the  TVtr/vpm*,  many 
have  written  much ;  but  none  accurately.  See 
Uaac  de  Beausohre,  (Diss,  sur  les  Adamites, 
pt.  ii.,  p.  884,  &c.),  who  has  committed  nu- 
merous errors,  as  he  nsually  does  on  such 
subjects.  The  origin  of  the  name,  I  know 
not:  but  I  am  able  to  prove  from  substan- 
tia] documents,  that  tl^  Turlupins  who  were 
bumed  at  Paris  and  in  other  parts  of  France, 
were  no  other  than  the  Brethren  of  the  f re* 
Sprit  whom  the  pontifb  and  councils  cod- 
demned. 
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that  rational  souls  are  parts  of  the  supreme  Being ;  and  that  the  whole 
universe  is  God ;  that  a  man  by  turning  his  thoughts  inward,  and  with- 
drawing  his  attention  from  all  sensible  objects,  may  become  united  in  an 
inexplicable  manner  with  the  Parent  and  first  cause  of  all  things,  and  be 
one  with  him  :  that  persons  thus  immersed  in  the  vortex  of  the  Deity,  by 
long  contemplation  attain  to  perfect  freedom,  and  become  divested  not 
only  of  all  their  lusts,  but  likewise  of  the  instincts  of  nature.  From  these 
and  similar  principles,  they  inferred,  that  a  person  thus  raised  up  to  Grod 
and  absorbed  as  it  were  in  the  divine  nature,  is  himself  God,  and  such  a 
son  of  God  as  Christ  was ;  and  therefore,  is  raised  above  all  laws  human 
and  divine.  And  they  maintained  consequently,  that  all  external  worship 
of  God,  prayer,  fasting,  baptism,  the  sacred  supper,  &c.,  are  mere  ele- 
ments for  children ;  which  a  man  no  longer  needs,  when  converted  into 
God  himself  and  detached  from  this  visible  universe.(21) 

§  II,  Among  these  people  there  were  ^ome  upright  and  conscientious 
persons,  who  did  not  extend  that  Uheriy  of  the  spirit^  which  they  said  was 
possessed  by  persons  united  to  God,  beyond  an  exemption  from  external 
worship  and  from  ecclesiastical  law.  They  made  religion  to  consist  ex. 
clusively  in  internal  worship,  despising  that  which  is  external ;  and  they 
maintained,  that  a  perfect  man  ought  to  look  with  contempt  on  the  rules 
of  monastic  discipline,  and  the  other  institutions  which  were  regarded  as 

(21)  I  will  here  subjoin  some  positions  ex-  which  God  gave  to  the  church.  X.  Jlfony 
tracted  from  their  more  private  books.  I.  things  in  the  Gonel  are  poUic^  axid  not  [lit- 
Every  good  man  u  the.  oidy-begotien  son  of    erally]  true ;  ani  men  ought  to  believe  the 


God,  whom  the  Father  hath  begotten  from 
eternity.  For  all  that  the  sacr^  scriptures 
teach  respecting  a  distinction  of  three  per- 
•onls  in  the  divine  nature,  according  to  their 
views,  is  not  to  be  understood  literally,  but 
to  be  explained  in  conformity  with  their  rec- 
ondite system  of  doctrines.  11.  AU  created 
objects  are  nothing:  I  do  not  say,  that  they 
are  small  and  trivial  objects  ;  but  that  they 
are  nothing.  III.  There  is  something  in 
the  human  mindy  that  is  not  created,  nor  ere- 
atable ;  and  that  is,  rationality,  IV.  God 
is  neither  good,  nor  better,  nor  the  best ;  who- 
ever calls  God  goody  talks  as  foolishly,  as  the 
man  who  calls  a  thing  Hack,  while  he  knows' 
it  to  be  white.  V .  God  still  begets  hie  only- 
begotten  son,  and  begets  the  same  son  that 
he  begat  from  eternity.  For  every  operation 
of  God  is  uniform  and  one ;  and  he  therefore 
engenders  his  son  vnthout  any  division.  VI. 
What  the  scripture  says  of  Christ,  is  true  of 
every  godly  man.     And  what  is  predicahle 


conceptions  which  proceed  from  their  souls 
when  united  to  God,  rather  than  the  Gospel. 
The  six  first  of  these  propositions,  in  the 
language  of  the  old  Germans,  and  the  others 
in  Latin  are  as  follows.  I.  Der  gute  Minsch 
ist  der  ingebome  Sune  Gates,  den  der  Vat- 
ter  eweclycken  geburen  hat.  11.  Ick  sprecke 
nut«  dass  alle  Kreaturen  syn  etwas  kleines, 
oder  das  sie  etwas  sind,  sondern  dass  sie 
sind  om  [nihil].  Es  ist  etwas  in  der  Seelen, 
das  niit  geschaffen  ist  und  ungescheffelick : 
Und  das  ist  die  Vemiinftigkeit.  IV.  Gat 
ist  noch  gut,  noch  besser,  noch  allerbest,  und 
ich  thue  also  unrecht,  wenne  ick  Gat  gut 
heisse,  rechte  ase  ob  ick  oder  er  etwas  wiz 
weiss  und  ich  es  schwarz  heisse.  V.  Der 
Vatter  gebiret  nock  sinen  Sun  und  densel- 
ben  Sun.  Want  was  Gat  wircket,  das  ist 
ein,  durch  das  so  ^ebirt  er  auch  sinen  Sun 
an  allem  Unterscheid.  VI.  Was  die  beilige 
Schrift  gesprichet  von  Christo,  das  wird  alles 
vor  war  geseit  von  einem  jiglicbem  gottlic- 


of  the  divine  nature,  is  also  predicahle  of    ken  Menschen.     Was  eigen  ist  der  gottlic 


every  godly  man.  To  these,  we  shall  add  the 
following,  taken  not  ^m  their  own  books, 
but  firoin  the  long  rescript  of  John  bishop  of 
Stfasburg,  against  the  Brethren  of  the  free 
Spirit  or  the  Bechardi,  A.D.  1317,  on  the 
Sabbath  before  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  VII.  Godis,  formally,  whatever  ex- 
ists. VIII.  Every  perfect  man  is  Christ 
by  nature.  IX.  A  perfect  man  is  free  to- 
tally ;  nor  is  he  required  to  obey  the  precepts 


ken  Naturen,  das  ist  alles  eigen  einem  jig- 
lichen  gottlicken  Menschen.  VII.  Deus  est 
forroaliter  omne,  quod  est.  VIII.  Quilibet 
homo  perfectQs,  est  Christus  per  nataram. 
IX.  Homo  perfectus  est  liber  m  totum,  nee 
tenetor  ad  servandum  precepts  ecclesis  data 
a  Deo.  X.  Multa  sunt  poelica  in  Evangelio, 
que  non  sunt  vera ;  et  homines  credere  ma- 
^s  debent  conceptibus  ex  anima  soa  Deo 
juDcta  profectis,  quam  Evangelio. 
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«acred.  Of  this  character  were  those  who  in  the  middle  of  this  century, 
persuaded  many  monks  and  nuns  in  Swahia,  to  Uve  wUhoui  any  rule;  say- 
ing,  thai  in  this  way,  they  could  serve  God  better  in  the  liberty  of  the  spir^ 
tt.{22)  Not  a  few  persons  of  this  description,  being  apprehended  by  the 
inquisitors^  expired  cheerfully  and  calmly  in  the  flames. — But  there  were 
others  of  a  worse  character  among  them,  and  whose  piety  was  as  foolish 
as  it  was  dangerous.  These  maintained,  that  by  persevering  contempla- 
tion,  all  the  instincts  of  nature  might  be  eradicated  and  excluded  from  the 
godlike  soul,  and  a  kind  of  holy  or  divine  stupor  be  brought  over  the  mind. 
Persons  of  these  sentiments,  throwing  off  all  clothing,  held  their  secret  as- 
semblies in  a  state  of  nudity ;  and  in  the  same  state,  slept  upon  the  same 
bed  with  the  spiritual  sisters  and  other  women.  For  modesty  and  shame, 
they  said,  indicated  a  mind  not  yet  sufficiently  detached  from  the  sentient 
and  libidinous  soul,  nor  brought  back  to  the  source  from  which  it  origi- 
nated,  that  is,  the  divine  nature ;  and  those  who  still  experience  the  carnal 
emotions  of  nature,  or  are  excited  and  inflained  by  the  aspect  or  touch  of 
bodies  of  a  different  sex,  or  who  are  unable  to  repress  and  subdue  the  oc- 
casional  emotions  of  concupiscence,  are  still  far,  very  far,  from  Grod.(23) — 
There  were  also  among  these  people,  some  who  abused  their  doctrines,  to 
justify  all  iniquity ;  and  who  did  not  fear  to  teach,  that  a  godlike  man  or 
one  who  is  closely  united  to  God,  cannot  sin,  do  what  he  may.  This 
senseless,  impious  dogma,  was  explained  by  them  in  different  ways.  Some 
held,  that  the  motions  and  actions  of  the  body,  had  no  connexion  with  the 
soul,  which  was  elevated  and  blended  with  the  divine  nature.  But  others 
maintained  the  blasphemous  sentiment,  that  the  emotions  and  desires  ari- 
sing  in  the  soul  afler  its  union  with  God,  were  the  acts  and  operations  of 
God  himself;  and  therefore,  though  apparently  criminal  and  contrary  to 
the  law,  they  were  really  holy  and  good,  because  Grod  is  above  all  law. (24) 


(22)  See  Martin  CrusitUt  Annalee  Sue- 
▼icoram,  pwi  iii.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  14,  ad  ann. 
1261,  p.  99,  old  edition.  He  eztiacta  from 
JTelix  Faber,  a  writer  of  that  a^. 

(23)  Those  who  study  to  vindicate  and 
defend  the  character  of  the  heretics,  and 
who  think  that  all  such  as  seceded  from  the 
Romish  church  in  the  middle  ages,  were 
holy  persons,  conjecture  that  the  things  here 
stated,  are  falsehoods,  invented  by  the  in- 
quisi/ors,  for  the  purpose  of  defaminff  pious 
men  :  but  they  are  strictly  true.  This  we 
may  infer  from  the  fact,  that  the  inquititors 
themselves  admit,  that  the  Beghards  though 
divested  of  all  sense  or  shame,  yet  in  gen- 
eral did  not  offend  against  chastity  and  mod- 
esty. This  firnmess  of  mind  and  unsuscep- 
tihility  of  emotion,  the  inquintort  attribute 
to  the  power  of  the  devil  For  they  believ- 
ed, with  the  simple  Jo.  Nieder^  (formica- 
rum  hb.  iii.,  cap.  v.,  p.  346),  that  the  devil 
^an  render  men  cold^  or  extinguish  the  nat- 
ural emotions ;  and  that  he  so  operated  upon 
his  friends,  as  to  render  them  utterly  insen- 
sible, so  that  they  might  appear  to  common 
oeople  more  exalted  and  holy.  Credo  (says 
rfieder,  who  was  a  Dominican  and  an  inqoit- 

Vol.  U.—Y  y 


itor)  quosdaro  ex  eis  dnmonis  opere  affectos 
fuisse,  ne  moverentur  ad  naturales  actus  in- 

continentie FaciUimum  enim  est  de- 

monibus  infrigidare. 

(24)  That  I  may  not  seem  chargeable 
with  misrepresentation,  I  will  cite  the  very 
words  of  a  private  book  of  the  Brethren  of 
the  free  Spirit^  entitled  de  novem  rupthts^ 
Ueber  das  so  wiirket  und  geberet  der  got- 
tlicke  Mensch  eben  das,  das  Gat  wiirket 
und  geberet.  Denn  in  Gate  wiirket  er  und 
hat  geschaffen  Himmel  und  Erden.  Und 
ist  ein  Geberer  des  ewigen  Wortes.  Und 
Gat  enckunde  nutz  nicht  ohne  diesen  Men- 
schen  gethun.  Der  Gottlicke  Mensch  soil 
also  sinen  willen  einformig  machen  mit 
Gates  willin,  dass  er  alles  das  soil  wellen, 
was  Oat  will.  Will  Gat  in  etlicker  Wise 
dass  ick  gesundet  habe,  also  soil  ick  nit  wel- 
len,  dass  ick  nit  eesundet  habe.  Und  das  is 
gewarig  ruwe.  Und  wenn  das  der  Mensch 
tusend  Todsunde  gcthan  hette,  und  uber 
das  der  Mensch  welbesetzet  oder  geordnet 
were,  er  en  solte  nit  wellen,  dass  er  dersel- 
ben  Sunde  nit  gethan  hette  :  sber  er  solte  e 
wellen  tusend  Tode  liden  e  er  yme  nic  de 
keine  Todsunde  wolte  tun.    Thiis  passage, 
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Lastly,  among  the  Beghards  as  they  were  called,  unprincipled  and  flagi* 
tious  persons  sometimes  lurked,  who  did  not  hesitate  by  feigned  piety  ta 
worm  themselves  into  the  confidence  of  the  simple  and  unsuspicious,  in 
Older  to  gratify  their  own  lusts.(25) 

§  12.  Of  the  sect  now  described,  undoubtedly,  was  Amalric  of  Bena,the 
Parisian  dialectician  and  theologian,  whose  bones  were  dug  up  and  pub- 
licly  burned  in  the  year  1209,  (notwithstanding  he  had  abjured  his  errors 
while  alive,  by  command  of  hmocent  III.),  and  many  of  whose  followers  en- 
dured at  the  stake  the  penalties  of  their  unsound  faith.(26)  For  though  the 
barbarous  writers  of  that  age  give  different  and  confused  statements  of  hia 

many  ateps,  by  which  the  man  that  desire* 
to  riae  to  God,  muat  be  elevated  to  a  nnkm 
with  him. 

(25)  Bv  whom,  where,  and  when,  thi» 
celebrated  aect  waa  first  inatituted,  ia  on- 
certain.  I  have  before  me  Octoginta  no- 
vem  aententie  Bechardorum,  quoa  vnlgtw 
Schweatronea,  ifiai  vera  ae  de  secta  iibeit 
apiritua  et  yoluntaiia}  paupertatia  vocaot,. 
cum  confutatiooe ;  written  by  an  inquiaitor 
at  Worma,  in  the  close  of  thia  cenuiiy. 
The  79th  of  these  sayings  {sententia)  ia 
thia :  To  say  that  tkt  truth  is  in  Rketia,iM 
to  fall  into  the  heresy  of  DoiuUuSf  who  said 
that  God  teas  in  Africa,  and  not  elsewhere. 
From  these  worda,  it  appeara  that  Rhetia 
waa  the  chief  seat  of  the  church  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  free  Spirit ;  and  that  ^ni 
thia  province  they  pasaed  into  Germaay. 
Yet  probably,  Rhetia  waa  not  the  place 
where  thia  aect  originated  ;  I  apprehend  ra- 
ther, that  being  expelled  from  Italy,  it  took 
refuge  in  Rhctia ;  ao  that  it  waa  Italy  which 
gave  birth  to  thia,  as  well  aa  to  many  other 
paniea  which  seceded  from  the  general 
church.  And  there  is  extant,  in  Odor.  Ray-- 
naWs  Annales  Eccles.,  torn,  xv.,  ad  ann. 
1311,  aection  66,  p.  90,  a  lone  Epistle  of 
the  sovereign  pontiff  Clement  v.,  addreaaed 
to  Ranerius  de  CasvUs,  bishop  of  Cremona, 
exhorting  him  to  suppress  and  eradicate  the 
aect  of  the  free  spirit,  resident  t«  certain 
parts  of  Italy,  and  particularly  in  the  pnw- 
ince  of  Spoleto,  and  the  regions  adjacent, 

(26)  Thia  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
those  enemies  of  the  Brethren  of  the  fru 
Spirit  or  Bechards,  the  inquisitors  in  Ger- 
many. Hence  the  aixty-eighlh  of  the  eighty- 
nine  MS.  sayings  of  the  Bechards  unth  their 
confutation,  ia  this :  To  say  that  all  crea- 
tures are  God,  ia  the  hereay  of  Alexander; 
(that  Alexander  the  Epicurean,  whom  P/«- 
torch  mentiona  in  hia  Symposium);  who 
aaid,  materiam  primam  et  Deum  et  bominem, 
hoc  eat,  mentea  esse  in  sufostanlia ;  which 
aAerwards  one  David  de  Dinant  followed, 
who  in  our  times,  fled  from  France  on  ac- 
count of  this  heresy,  and  would  have  been 
duly  puniahed,  if  he  had  been  caught. 


rendered  verbatim,  ia  thua :  "  Moreover,  the 
godlike  man  operates  and  begeta,  the  same 
Uiat  God  operates  and  beeeta.  For  in  God 
be  worked,  and  created  heaven  and  earth. 
He  ia  also  the  generator  of  the  eternal 
Word.  Nor  can  God  do  anything  without 
thia.  man.  The  godlike  man  ahouTd,  there- 
fore, make  his  will  conformable  to  God'a 
will ;  ao  that  he  should  will,  all  that  CK)d 
willa.  If  therefore  God  willa,  that  I  ahould 
ain,  I  ought  by  no  meana  to  will,  that  I  may 
not  have  ainned.  This  is  true  contrition. 
And  if  a  man  have  committed  a  thouaand 
mortal  sins,  and  the  man  is  well  regulated 
and  united  to  God,  he  ought  not  to  wiah, 
that  he  had  not  done  thoae  aina ;  and  he 

■  Ottffht  to  prefer  auffering  a  thousand  deaths, 
rather  than  to  have  omitted  one  of  those 
mortal  sins."  Here  is  that  aentiment,  with 
which  the  inquisitors  often  tax  thia  aect : 
that  the  sin  of  a  man  toho  is  united  to  Ood, 
is  not  sin ;  because  God  toorks  all  in  him. 
In  the  next  century,  Henry  Suso,  a  celebra- 
ted writer  among  the  Mystics  and  a  Domin- 
ican monk,  compoaed  likewise  a  book  de 
novem  rupihus ;  which  is  extant  among  hia 
worka,  published  by  Laurence  Surius.  But 
thia  book  of  Sv^o  ia  altogether  different 
faom  that  which  waa  in  ao  much  eatimation 
among  the  Beghards,  The  latter  waa  much 
more  ancient,  and  waa  in  circulation  among 
the  Brethren  of  the  free  Spirit  in  Germany, 
before  Suso  was  J>om.     There  has  fallen 

.into  my  hands  an  old  manuscript  book  of 
the  15th  century,  composed  in  Alsace,  con- 
taining various  revelations  and  visions  of 
that  age.  I  find  there  a  piece  entitled  Dec- 
laratio  religiosi  cujusdam,  super  revelatione 
(^rtuaiano  cuidam  de  ecclesua  per  gladium 
leformatione,  I^eodis,  anno  1453,  facta ; 
near  the  beginning  of  which,  there  ia  the 
following  passage,  relating  to  the  book  of 
the   Beghards,  on  the  nine  rocks :   Homo 

3uidam  devotisaimus,  licet  Laicua,.  librum 
e  novem  rupibua  conacripait  a  Deo  com- 
pslaua,  ubi  multa  ad  praesens  pjertinentia 
coutinentur  de  eccleaia  renovatione  et  pr»- 
via  gravi  peraecutione.  According  to  the 
doctrine  ot  thta  aect,  the  nine  rocks  were  ao 
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opinions,  and  attribute  some  sentiments  to  him,  which  he  never  held ;  yet 
thus  much  he  certainly  taught ;  namely,  that  all  things  are  but  one,  that 
is,  God ;  that  not  only  the  forms  of  things  but  also  their  matter,  proceeded 
from  God,  and  would  all  revert  back  into  God :  and  hence  he  derived  that 
mistaken  piety,  or  religious  system,  of  these  mystics ;  maintained,  that  a 
man  may  become  changed  into  the  divine  nature,  if  he  will ;  and  proved, 
that  all  external  worship  was  vain  and  useless.  His  disciples  were  men  of 
very  distinguished  piety  and  austerity ;  and  many  of  them  endured  the 
flcunes  with  the  greatest  fortitude.  Chie  of  his  most  distinguished  follow- 
ers was  David  Dinantf  a  Parisian  doctor,  who  was  accustomed  to  state  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  his  master  in  this  manner :  God  is  the  original 
matter  of  all  things.  He  composed  a  work  called  Quatemarii^  and  some 
other  books,  in  a  popular  style,  and  well  calculated  to  captivate  the  com- 
mon people :  and  saved  his  life  by  a  timely  flight. (27)  The  bishops  who 
assembled  in  council  at  Paris  A.D.  1209,  supposed,  that  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  gave  rise  t9  this  impiety ;  and  they  therefore  prohibited  the  read, 
ing  and  expounding  of  his  metaphysical  and  other  works.(28) 

§  13.  If  what  some  tell  us  be  true,  (which  however  I  question),  this 
Amalric  and  his  followers  gave  credit  to  those  predictions,  which  were  cir- 
culated as  coming  from  Joachim  abbot  of  Flora  in  Calabria,  respecting  an 
approaching  reformation  and  purification  of  the  church  by  the  sword ;  an 
impending  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  succeed  the  ages  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son ;  and  similar  things,  with  which  the  Franciscan  Spirituals  were 
carried  away.  This  however  is  certain,  that  some  others  did  sufier  them- 
selves to  be  led  by  these  predictions,  to  found  new  sects,  and  to  declare  wax> 
against  the  reigning  church.  WUh^elmina,  an  infatuated  and  delirious  Bo-, 
hemian  woman  who  resided  in  the  territory  of  Milan,  took  occasion  from 
these  predictions  concerning  an  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  foolishly  persua- 
ding first  herself  and  then  many  others,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  assumed 
human  nature  in  her  person,  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  large  part  of  man- 
kind :  for  Christ,  she  said,  had  procured  salvation  by  his  blood  for  all  real 
Christians ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  her,  would  save  the  Jews,  the  Saracens, 
ftnd  false  Christians :  and  for  this  end,  all  the  things  that  befell  Christ  when 
iccamate,  must  also  befall  her,  or  rather  the  Holy  Spirit  incarnate  in  her. 
This  infatuated  woman  died  at  Milan,  in  the  year  1281,  with  the  highest 
reputation  for  sanctity ;  and  afler  her  death,  she  was  honoured,  as  well  by 
her  followers  who  were  considerably  numerous,  as  by  the  ignorant  popu- 
lace,  both  publicly  and  privately,  with  the  highest  veneration.  But  in  the 
3r6ar  1800,  the  inquisitors  detected  her  sect,  destroyed  her  splendid  tomb^. 
and  committed  her  bones,  and  with  them  the  leaders  of  the  party  of  both.- 
sexes,  to  the  fiames.(29) 

<a7)  See  the  Hvreses,  pro  qaibns  sacer-  (S9)  The  MUaneae  historians,  Bernhard 

dotes  Parisiis  (A.D.  1209)  igne  consmnpti  Corio  and  others,  give  an  account  of  this 

smit ;  in  Edm  Mitrtene't  Tbesaums  Anec-  woman.     Bui  their  atatements  differ  widelj 

dotorom,  torn.  !▼..  p.  168,  dec.     Nat^lit  AU  from  those  of  Lud.  Ant.  MurMtorit  ( Antiq. 

esMMdeTt  Historia  Eodes.,  saecnl.  ziii.,  caip.  ItaL  medii  aeyi,  torn.  ▼.,  p.  95,  6lc.),  derived 

iii.,  an.  ii.,  p.  76,  dec.     Gerh.  4m  Boit^  Hie-  from  the  recoid  of  the  judicial  proceedings, 

tofia  Eccles.  Paris.,  tome  ii.,  p.  244,  du:.  He  also  informs  na,  that  a  learned  man  named 

BouUy*t  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  torn  iii.,  p.  FuriuiH,  composed  a  histoiy  of  WUhdrntHa 

S4,  48,  68.    Jm.  ThamviuSf  de  fiznetione  and  her  sect,  which  still  exists  in  manuscript, 

mundi  Stoics,  p.  199,  dtc.  [She  pretended  to  betbedaughlsr  of  Cm- 

(38)  Jo.  Laufurif  de  varia  Aristotelis  for-  ttmUia,  oueen  to  Prtmttteiw  king  of  Bohe- 

tuna  in  Acad.  Paris.,  p.  127,  die.  mia ;  and  that  her  hirth  was  announced  to 
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§  14.  Similar  predictioDs  were  the  foundation  of  the  sect  of  the  Apostles^ 
a  sect  which  made  little  change  in  the  received  religion,  but  aimed  to  re- 
Wve  the  apostolical  mode  of  lii'e.  Its  founder  Gerhard  Sagarellus  of  Parma, 
ordered  his  followers  to  travel  up  and  down  the  world  in  the  manner  of 
the  apostles,  clad  in  white,  with  heads  bare,  beards  and  hair  long,  and  at 
tended  by  women  whom  they  called  sisters ;  to  possess  no  property  at  all, 
but  to  live  upon  the  voluntary  gifts  of  the  pious ;  and  publicly  to  exhort  the 
people  to  repent,  but  in  their  private  meetings  to  announce  the  impending 
downfall  of  the  utterly  deformed  Romish  church,  and  the  rise  of  a  new, 

?urer,  and  holier  church,  according  to  the  prophecies  of  the  abbot  Joachim^ 
?his  Gerhard  being  burned  at  the  stake,  at  Parma  A.D.  1300,  his  succes- 
sor Ihdcinus  of  Novara,  a  bold  and  energetic  character  and  familiar  with 
the  scriptures,  preached  much  more  spiritedly,  that  the  Roman  pontiff  Boni- 
face YIII.  and  all  the  flagitious  priests  and  monks,  would  shortly  be  slain, 
by  the  emperor  Frederic  III.,  son  to  Peter  the  king  of  Aragon ;  and  that 
a  new  and  most  holy  pontiff  would  be  placed  over  the  church.  For  in 
many  of  the  predictions  ascribed  to  the  abbot  Joachim^  it  was  announced 
that  an  emperor  called  Frederic  III.  would  complete  what  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.  had  left  unfinished.  With  this  Ihdcinus,  who  was  both  the 
general  and  the  prophet  of  the  Apostoli,  and  who  had  collected  an  armed 
force,  Raynerius  bishop  of  Vercelli  waged  fierce  war  in  behalf  of  the  pon- 
tiff, for  more  tlian  two  years ;  and  at  length,  after  several  battles,  Dulcinus 
"Was  taken  alive,  and  was  executed  with  exquisite  tortures  at  Vercelli  A.D. 
1307,  together  with  Margareiha,  the  sister  he  had  chosen  according  to  the 
practice  of  his  sect.  After  the  horrid  death  of  Dulcinus^  the  sect  long;  ex- 
isted  in  France,  Germany,  and  other  countries ;  nor  could  it  be  wholly 
extirpated  till  the  times  of  Boniface  IX.,  in  the  beginning  of  the  15tL 
century.(30) 

§  15.  This  Joachim,  abbot  of  Flora,  whose  prophecies  induced  so  many 
faonest  people  to  menace  the  Romish  church  with  a  reformation  by  the 
moord,  (as  the  phrase  was),  and  the  pontiffs  with  great  disasters,  and  to 
proclaim /)pen  war  against  them  ;  was  himself  brought  under  suspicion  of 
heresy,  not  indeed  on  account  of  these  predictions,  but  on  account  of  a  new 
explication  of  the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  He  wrote  a 
book  against  Peter  Lombard  the  master  of  the  Sentences,  because  the  lat- 
ter distinguished  the  divine  essence  from  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead ; 
for  Joachim  supposed  that  this  distinction  introduced  a  fourth  subject  into 
the  divine  Trinity,  namely,  this  essence.     But  his  ignorance  of  dialectics 

her  mother  b^  the  angel  Raphael,  juti  n  the  sUdt,  1746,  4to.    I  could  now  add  some 

birth  of  Ghnat  was  announced  to  Mary  by  things  to  that  history.     That  the  sect  con- 

the  angel  Gabriel,     Her  most  noted  follow-  tinued  to  exist  in  Germany  and  other  coun- 

ers  were  one  Andrew,  and  a  nun  named  tries,  down  to  the  times  of  Boniface  IX.,  we 

Hayfreda.    As  Christ  appointed  Peier  his  are  informed  by  Herm,  Cesmer,  in  his  Chron- 

▼icegerent,  and  the  head  of  his  church  on  icle ;   published   in  Geo,  Echard's  Corpus 

tmh ;  so  she  appointed  Mayfreda  her  vice-  Histoncum  medii  cyi,  torn,  ii .,  p.  906.     And 

gerent,  and  placed  her  on  a  u>ot!ng  of  equal-  the  fact  may  be  corroborated  by  many  proofs, 

ity  with  the  Romish  popes.     She  promised  In  the  year  1402.  an  apostle  named  Wiiliam^ 

her  followers,  to  appear  to  them  before  the  was  burned  at  Lubec.     See  Camer^  I.  c, 

day  of  judgment.     See  Muratori,  I.  c. — Tr.]  p.  118&     The  Germans,  who  called  all  that 

(30)  I  have  composed  in  the  German  Ian-  affected  uncommon  piety  and  sousht  a  rep- 

guage,  a  particular  history  of  this  famous  utation  for  ssnctity  by  begging,  Begharaa, 

■ect,  so  imperfectly  Imown  in  our  see,  in  gave  this  appellation  also  to  the  ApoMtoU, 
three  Books,  which  was  published  at  Hebn- 
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led  him,  in  this  discudsion,  to  use  less  caution  than  the  subject  demanded- 
For  he  denied  that  there  was  in  the  sacred  Trinity  a  something,  or  an  es» 
senee^  which  was  common  to  the  three  persons :  from  which  position  it 
seemed  to  follow,  that  the  union  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  is  not 
a  simple  or  natural  union,  but  merely  a  moral  union,  like  that  of  several 
persons  all  having  the  same  views  and  opinions.  As  this  sentiment  in  the 
view  of  many  appeared  to  approach  very  near  to  the  doctrine  of  Ariua,  In- 
nocent in  the  Lateran  council  of  1215,  condemned,  not  indeed  the  man,  but 
his  opinions.  Joachim  however  even  to  the  present  day,  has  many  patrons 
and  advocates,  especially  among  those  Franciscans  who  are  called  Observ- 
ants; some  of  whom  maintain,  that  his  book  was  altered  by  his  enemies ; 
and  others,  that  his  opinions  were  misunderstood. (81) 

(81)  See  Dan,  Papehroek^a  Disquis.  Hie-  and  eome  other  documents.    NataUs  Alej> 

tor.  de  Florensi  Ordine,  prophetiia,  doctrina  ander,  Historia  Elcclea.,  sac.  ziii.,  diss,  ii., 

B.  Joachimi ;   in  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Mail,  p.  831,  dee.    La.  Wadding**  Annales  Mi- 

tom.  Ti.,  p.  456,  dtc.,  where  is  a  lifo  of  Jo-  noiom,  torn,  iv.,  p.  6,  dtc. 
tfdton,  written  by  Joe.  SylUuunUt  a  Greek ; 
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THE    EXTERNAL    HISTORY  OP  THE  CHURCH: 


CHAPTER  L 

THE   PROSPBBOUS  EVENTS  IN   THE  HISTO&Y   OF  THE  CBUBOH. 

i  1.  CiDsadei  attempted  in  Tain. — ^  %,  State  of  the  Christiana  in  China  and  Tartaty.*— 
^  8.  The  litfananians  Converted.  The  Jews  compelled  by  Persecution,  to  become 
Christians. — ^  4.  Project  for  the  Expulsion  of  the  Saracens  from  Spain. 

§  1.  Some  of  the  Latin  kings,  being  admonished  by  the  Roman  pontiflby 
thought  several  times  of  renewing  the  war  against  the  Turks  and  Saracens, 
and  of  rescuing  Syria  from  their  hands.  In  particular  the  pontifi  who  re- 
sided  at  Avignon  in  France,  omitted  no  motive  which  they  thought  would 
induce  the  kings  of  France  and  England  to  engage  in  such  a  military  en- 
terprise. But  from  various  causes,  their  expectations  were  always  disap. 
pointed.  Clement  V.  urged  this  holy  war  with  great  energy,  in  the  years 
1307  and  1308,  and  appropriated  to  it  a  vast  sum  of  money.(l)  John 
XXII.,  in  the  year  1319,  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  ten  ships  for  transporting  an 
army  to  Palestine  ;(2)  and  in  order  to  raise  the  money  necessary  for  so 
great  an  enterprise,  he  in  the  years  1322  and  1323  commissioned  certain 
nuncios  to  offer  great  indulgences  to  the  liberal  everywhere  who  should  con- 
tribute to  it.  But  the  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and  others,  complained 
that  he  used  a  pretence  of  a  crusade,  to  gratify  his  own  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion.(3)  Nor  does  his  character  shield  him  from  such  a  charge.  Under 
Benedict  XII.  in  the  year  1330,  PhiUfp  de  Valois  king  of  France,  collected 
a  large  army  for  such  a  holy  expedition  as  it  was  called  :(4)  but  when  he 
was  about  to  embark,  impending  dangers  from  his  neighbour  the  king  of 
England,  induced  him  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  In  the  year  1345,  Cle* 
meni  VI.,  at  the  request  of  the  Venetians,  persuaded  a  vast  multitude  by 
his  indulgences^  to  embark  for  Sm3rma;  over  whom  Gvido  dauphin  of 
Vienne,  was  appointed  conunander-in-chief.  But  in  a  short  time  their 
want  of  provisions  obliged  them  all  and  their  commander  also,  to  return 
to  Europe.(5)  Again  in  the  year  1363,  at  the  solicitation  of  Urban  V.  a 
great  army  was  collected  to  sail  for  Palestine;  of  which  John  king  of 

(1)  Baluze,  Yite  Pontiff.  Avenion.,  torn.    Malttun,  Analect  yet.  aevi,  tom.ii.,  p.  695, 
i,  p.  16,  594 ;  torn,  ii.,  p.  56,  57,  374,  391,    598. 

6ui.      Ant.  kaUhttit  Analecta  yet.   aevi,  (4)  Baluze^  I.  c.  torn,  i.,  p.  200. 

torn,  ii.,  p.  677.  (6)  Fragmenta  Historin  Romanc,  in  Jfii- 

(2)  Biduze,  Vita  Pontiff.  Avenion.,  torn,  ratori,  Antiq.  Ital.  medii  aevi,   torn.  iiL, 
.,  p.  125,  torn,  ii.,  p.  615.  p.  868. 

(i)  BtJuxe,  1.  c,  torn,  i.,  p.  176,  786. 
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£raiioe»  was  af^uHed  oosamaiider.  But  he  dying  aooii  after,  the  army 
!di8Ber86d.(d)^ 

§  2.  The  missionaries  seni  by  the  Roman  ppntiffii  in  the  preceding  cen. 
tttryi  to  the  Chinese^  the  Tartars,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  continued  to 
^ther  numerous  and  large  congregations  among  those  nations.  In  the 
year  1307,  ClemetU  V.  constituted  John  de  Monte  Ck>ryino  archbishop  of 
CambalUf  that  is,  Pekine ;  for  it  is  now  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  celebrated 
'City  of  Cathai,  then  caUed  CasnhalUf  is  the  same  with  Peking  the  modern 
capital  of  China.  The  same  pontiff  sent  seven  new  bishops,  all  of  them 
Franciscans,  into  those  regions.(7)  John  XXII.  appointed  Nicolaus  de 
Bentra  to  succeed  John  de  Monte  Corvino,  in  the  year  1838 ;  and  also 
sent  letters  to  the  emperor  of  the  T&rtars,  who  was  then  the  sovereign  of 
-China.  Benedict  XIi.  in  the  year  1838,  sent  new  nuncios  into  China  and 
Tartary ;  after  being  honoured  with  a  solemn  embassy  from  the  Tartars, 
whioh  he  received  at  Avignoa.(8)  So  long  as  the  Tartar  empire  in  China 
<M>ntinued,  not  only  the  Latins  but  the  Nestorians  also,  had  liberty  to  pro. 
fess  their  religion  freely  all  over  Northern  Asia,  and  to  propagate  it  fiir 
-and  wide. 

§  3.  Among  the  European  princes,  JageUOf  duke  of  Lithuania  and  the 
^acent  territories,  was  nearly  the  only  one  that  still  adhered  to  the  id<^. 
-atry  of  his  ancestors.  And  he  in  the  year  1386,  embraced  the  Christian 
tites,  was  baptized  with  the  assumed  name  of  Uhdislafus,  and  persuaded 
his  subjects  to  do  the  same  thing.  For  Lewis  king  of  Poland  dying  in  the 
year  1382,  among  the  candidates  for  the  crown,  JageUo  offered  his  name : 
nor  were  ^e  Poles  averse  from  having  so  potent  a  prince  for  their  king. 
But  neither  Hedtaigy  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  deceased  king  and  by  a 
^decree  of  the  senate  heiress  of  the  kingdom,  would  consent  to  marry,  nor 
ivould  the  Poles  consent  to  obeyj  a  man  who  rejected  Christianity.  He 
must  therefore  change  his  religion.(9)  What  remains  there  were  of  the 
old  religions  in  Prussia  and  Livonia,  were  extirpated  by  the  Teutonic 
knights  and  the  crusaders,  with  war  and  massacres.  We  are  likewise  in- 
formed, that  many  Jews  in  one  place  and  another,  made  profession  of 
Christianity.  They  were  rendered  docile,  by  the  exquisite  punishments 
-everywhere  inflicted  upon  Jews,  especially  in  Prance  and  Grermany.  For 
a  rumour  being  spread,  either  truly  or  calumniously,  that  they  had  poison* 
ed  the  public  fountains,  had  murdered  the  infants  of  Christians,  and  drunk- 
en  their  blood,  had  treated  with  extreme  contumely  what  were  called  the 
JiostSf  [the  consecrated  wafers  of  the  eucharist],  and  had  committed  other 
crimes  equally  heinous ;  whatever  could  be  devised  the  most  cruel  and  dis* 
tressing,  was  decreed  against  that  miserable  race. 

§  4.  In  Spain,  the  Saracens  still  held  the  sovereignty  of  Granada,  An- 
dalusia, and  Murcia ;  and  against  them  the  Christian  kings  pf  Castile,  Ar- 
agon,  and  Navarre,  waged  perpetual  war ;  though  not  always  successfully. 

(0)  Balvaey  Vite  Pontiff.  Avenion.,  torn.  p.  537.    Acta  Sanctor.,  torn,  i.,  Janaarii,  p. 

i.,  p.  366,  386,  871,  401,  &c.  984,  &c.,  and  Motheim'*  Hiatoria  Tarturo- 

(7)  Lu.  Wadding't  Annales  Ordinia  Mi-  rum  Eccleaiaatica. 
noram,  tom.  vi.,  ad  ann.  1305,  ^  12,  p.  69,        (8)  SUpk.  Bo/usre,  Vits  Pontificum  Av«* 

and  ad  ann.  1307,  p.  91,  and  p.  368,  torn,  nioneuaium,  tom.  i.,  p-  242. 
vii.,  p.  53.  221,  torn,  viii.,  p.  235.    Jo».        (9)  Odor.  RaynaJd,  Annales  Ecclea.,  ad 

Sim.  Atseman^  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vaticana,  ann.  1386,  ^  4.     Waddirw^§  Annalea  Mkio- 

4om.  iii.,  »ect.  ii.,  p.  521,  du;.     And  Jac.  mm,  tom.  ix.,  p.  71.     SdignaCf  Histoire  da 

£tMrd^s  Scriptorea  Prcdicatorea,  torn,  i.,  Pologne.  tome  iii.,  p.  241,  du;. 
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The  kings  of  Morocco  in  Africa,  sent  aid  to  the  Saracens  against  tfa» 
Christians.  The  Roman  pontiff  roused  and  encouraged  the  Christians^ 
by  subsidies  and  by  their  counsels  and  promises,  to  unite  and  drive  the 
Saracens  from  Spain.  The  difficult  enterprise  proceeded  but  slowly ;  yet 
it  became  evident  in  this  century,  that  the  time  was  approaching,  when  tb» 
Christians  would  triumph,  and  would  become  sole  masters  of  Spain.(10) 


CHAPTER  II. 

▲DVEBSE  EVENTS  IN  THE   HISTOEY   OF   THE   CHURCH. 

4  1.  Christianity  Prostrate  in  varioas  parts  of  Asia. — ^  8.  Its  Overthrow  in  China  and  Tai^ 

taiy. 

§  1.  The  Turks  and  the  Tartars,  who  had  vast  sway  in  Asia,  and  who 
assailed  on  the  one  hand  the  Greeks  and  on  the  other  the  Saracens  and 
Mamelukes,  wholly  extirpated  the  Christian  religion  in  many  cities  and 
provinces,  and  caused  the  religion  of  Mohammed  to  be  inculcated  on  tha 
people  in  its  stead.  The  nation  of  the  Tartars,  in  which  such  numbers 
once  professed  Christianity  or  at  least  tolerated  it,  after  the  commencement 
of  thiis  century,  universally  submitted  to  the  Koran.  And  this  religion^ 
though  somewhat  corrupted,  was  embraced  by  that  most  potent  emperor 
of  the  Tartars  Timur  Beg^  or  as  he  is  commonly  called  Tamerlane,{iy 
Having  subjugated  the  greatest  part  of  Asia  by  his  arms,  and  even  con- 
quered the  Turkish  sultan  Bajaxetf  and  moreover  caused  the  terrors  of  hia 
name  to  pervade  Europe,  his  mere  nod  was  sufficient  to  cause  vast  multi-. 
tudes  to  abandon  Christianity.  But  he  also  employed  violence  and  tha 
sword.  For  being  persuaded,  as  the  most  credible  historians  of  his  life  in» 
form  us,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  true  disciple  of  Mohammed  to  mako. 
war  upon  Christians,  and  that  those  who  should  compel  many  of  them  to 
embrace  the  religion  of  the  Koran  might  expect  high  rewards  from  God,(2) 
he  infficted  numberless  evils  on  persevering  Christians,  cruelly  butchering 
some,  and  dooming  others  to  perpetual  8lavery.(3) 

§  2.  The  Christian  religion  was  likewise  overthrown  in  the  parts  of  Asia 
inhabited,  by  the  Chinese,  the  Tartars,  the  Mongols,  and  other  nations, 
whose  history  is  yet  imperfectly  known.  At  least,  no  mention  has  beea 
found  of  any  Latin  Christians  resident  in  those  countries,  subsequent  to  tha 

(10)  Jo.  de  Ferreraty  Historia  Hispania,  although  he  professed  that  of  Mcihammti, 

torn.  iT.,  v.,  vi.,  in  various  passages.    Frag-  See  Mosheints  Historia  Tartaromm  Eccla- 

menta  Historie  Romane,  in  MuratorVs  An-  siastica,  p.  124. 

tiqq.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  torn,  iii.,  p.  319,  where        (2)  Petit  Croix^  Histoii^  de  Timur-Bec, 

however,  true  and  false  are  blended.     .Bo-  tome  ii.,  p.  329,  tome  iii.,  p.  9, 137,  243,. 

luzey  Miscellanea,  torn,  ii.,  p.  267.  265.  &c. 

(1)  The  great  TamerlanBy  whose  name        (3)  Examples  are  given  in  the  Histoire 

struck  terror  even  long  after  his  death,  wish-  de  Timur-Bec,  (taken  from  the  Persian  wri- 

ed  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  sect  ter  Scherifeddin\  tome  ii.,  p.  376«  384,  386, 

of  the  Sanmtesy  and  to  be  an  eoemy  of  the  tome  iii.,  p.  243,  tomeiv.,p.  Ill,  115,  117^ 

Sehiites.     See  Petit  CroiXy  Histoire  de  Ti-  ed.  Delft,  1723,  in  4  vols.  8vo.     Herbeioi^ 

mur-Bec,  tome  ii.,  p  151,  tome  iii ,  p.  228.  Biblioiheque  Orientate;  article  Ttmtfr,  p» 

But  what  his  religion  was,  ia  veiy  doubtful,  877. 
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year  1870.  Nor  ham  it  yet  been  ascertained,  what  became  of  the  Francis- 
can missionaries  sent  thither  from  Rome.  But  of  the  Nestarians  living  in 
China,  some  traces  can  be  found,  though  not  very  clear,  as  late  as  the  16th 
century.(4)  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  this  fall  of  Christianity  was  a. 
consequence  of  the  wars  of  the  Tartars  with  the  Chinese  and  with  other 
nations.  For  in  the  year  1369,  the  last  Tartar  emperor  of  the  &mily  of 
GengkU  KcMj  was  driven  out  of  China,  and  the  Mm  family  was  placed  on 
the  throne,  and  they  have  excluded  all  foreigners  from  entering  China. 


PART   II. 

THE  INTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE  STATE  OF  LITERATUBE  AND  SCIElfCE. 

4  1.  Thp  State  of  Learning  among  the  Gieelu.— ^  2.  Philoaophj.^  3.  The  State  of 
Leaminff  among  the  Latins. — ^  4^  The  Langnacea.— ^  5.  The  Art*  and  Science8.p^ 
f  6.  Philoaopbv.— 4  7.  The  RealiaU  and  NonuDarista.--^  8.  Aetiology :  Cxedolity  aa  U>> 
Magic— ^  9.  The  Art  of  LuUy. 

§  1.  The  Greeks,  though  greatly  oppressed  with  both  external  and  in. 
temal  troubles,  did  not  suflfer  literature  and  Science  to  become  wholly 
prostrate  ;  as  is  manifest  from  the  number  of  learned  men  among  them  in 
this  century.  The  liberal  arts,  antiquities,  criticism,  and  grammar,  were 
reputably  prosecuted  by  Nicephorua  Gregoras^i})  Manuel  Chrysolora8y{2\ 

(4)  NieoL  Trigtmtt  de  Chriatiaiia  expedi*  toiy  of  the  ^zantiiie  Empire,  from  A.D. 
tione  apod  Sinaa,  lib.  i.,  cap.  zi.,  p.  116,    1904,  where  rfieeta^  Acomiiwtus  enda,  to 


dtc.  Jo».  Sim.  As9em^  Biblioth.  Orient  the  year  1359,  in  88  Booka.  The  84  firat 
Vaticana,  torn,  iii.,  part  i.,  p.  59S,  dec.,  and  Bocika,  reaching  to  A.D.  1861,  were  pub- 
part  ii.,  p.  445,  586,  dec.  Du  Halde,  De-  liahed.  Or.  and  Lat.,  by  Bohm,  Paiia,  1708,, 
acription  de  la  Chine,  tome  i.,  p.  175.  and  Venice,  1729,  2  Tola.  fol. — Tr.'] 

(1)  [Nieephanu  Gregonu,  or  son  ofCfreg-        (2)  [Mamul  Ckrysolorag,  one  of  the  first 

ory,  waa  bom  at  Heraclea  in  Pontna,  about  and  moat  active  of  the  Greeka  who  promoted 

A.D.  1295  ;  atodied  under  the  beat  maatera  learning  in  the  Weat,  waa  bom  of  noble  pa- 

at  Conatantinople,  became  a  teacher  there,  rentage  at  Conatantinople,  about  the  middle, 

and  acquired  the  title  of  the  pkUoiopher.  of  the  14th  century ;   and  for  aome  time 

He  was  one  of  the  ambaaaadora  to  the  prince  taught  literature  and  acience  in  hia  natiTO 

of  the  Serviana.    In  the  year  1328,  when  city.     About  A.D.  1393,  the  Greek  emper- 

the  younger  ilndromoM  dethroned  hia  grand-  or  Mamul  PaUeolagiu  aent  him  twice  ae. 

father,  Andronicus  PaUeologutf  Nieephonu  an  ambaaaador  to  Tarioua  European  coorta, 

not  only  lost  hia  patron,  but  Buffered  other-  to  aolicit  aid  a^inat  the- Turks.     After  via- 

wise.    Yet  he  continued  a  teacher,  and  had  iting  the  English  and  aeveral  other  courts, 

eminent  men  for  pupils.     Theodorua  MeUh  he  took  up  residence  in  Italy,  and  tausht 

ehUa  made  him  overseer  of  a  monastery.  Greek  to  several  of  the  firat  acholars  of  that 

He  engaged  in  the  public  controversies  be-  ace  in  the  Weat.     He  gave  inatruction  at 

tween  Bartaam  and  Palamas ;  became  a  Florence,  Milan,  Venice,  Pa  via,  and  Rome, 

monk,  retired  from  court,  and  died  aoon  In  the  year  1409,  the  pope  aent  him  to  Con* 

after  A.D.   1359.     Besides  aome  orations  stantinople,  to  negotiate  a  union  beiween. 

and  smaller  tracts,  he  wrote  a  valuable  his-  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.    In  the  year 

Vol.  II.— Z  z 
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Maximus  PJan)ttdes,{Z)  and  many  o(lieFB«  History  was  prosecuted,  thou^ 
with  difiorent  degrees  of  success^  by  Theodorui  Meto€hiiai{4)  John  CkniO' 
4fmenu9y{6)  Nicepkorua  GregoraSf  and  by  several  others  of  less  note.  An 
oeclesiastical  history  was  composed  by  Nicephonu  CaUiaiuSj  which,  not- 
withstanding it  contains  many  fabulous  and  superstitious  aocountSi  yet 
thfows  light  on  a  number  of  subjects.(6) 

§  2,  Such  of  the  Greeks  as  devoted  themselves  to  philosophy,  f<^  the 


1413,  he  was  tent  to  th«  emperor  Sigis- 
ftumd,  to  Bettle  amngements  for  the  general 
•coancil  of  Constance  in  the  following  year. 
He  attended  that  councH ;  and- died  shortly 
after,  in  the  year  1416.  ^neas  Syhiiu 
«>d  PoggiuMj  give  him  very  high  commen- 
dations, in  their  notices  of  his  death.  A  mong 
his  pupils  in  the  West,  were  Leonard  Arett- 
mu,  francis  Borftoms,  Chunmu  of  Vero- 
na, Poggius,  and  PhiUlphus.  His  only 
work  that  has  been  published,  was  his  Ero- 
temata  GramnuUica ;  which  was .  the  first 
good  Greek  grammar  among  the  Europeans, 
and  was  that  studied  by  Erasmus  and  Reuch- 
Hn.—Tr.'l 

(3)  [Maximus  PlamuUtf  was  a  learned 
Crreek  monk  of  Constantinople,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Latin  language.  In  the 
year  1827,  the  Greek  emperor  sent  him  with 
others  on  an  embassy  to  Venice.  He  suf- 
fered considerably,  for  his  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  the  popes;  but  afterwards  he 
ohaneed  sides,  and  espoused  that  of  the 
Greeks.  He  appears  to  have  died  soon  after 
A.D.  1353.  He  translated,  from  Latin  into 
Greek,  the  writings  of  Cicero,  Ccuar,  Omd^ 
Cato,  and  Boethius;  also  Avgus tineas  16 
Books  ofi  the  Trinity;  composed  a  life  of 
^sop ;  and  compiled  a  Greek  Anthology,  in 
7  Books.  He  likewise  wrote  against  the 
Latins,  composed  some  orations,  and  many 
letters  and  smailer  pieces. — Tr>} 

(4)  {Theoderus  MetocMta^  was  a  Ie«med 
Cheek,  of  the  kindred  of  the  emperor,  and 
the  favourite  and  prime  minister  of  An- 
dronietu  PalaologrU.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  preceding  century,  the  emperor  sent 
Irim,  with  John  Glyeaa,  to  conduct  Maria 
sfMer  of  the  German  emperor,  who  was  es- 
poused to  the  oldest  son  of  the  Greek  em* 
peror,  to  Gonstsntinople.  It  was  about  the 
year  1314,  he  was  made  prime  Logotheta, 
and  took  nearly  the  whole  government  of 
the  empire  on  his  shoulders.  But  about 
A.D.  1328,  Andrcnieu*  senior  being  de*> 
throned  by  his  grandson  Andr<micu»  junior, 
Metoehita  of  course  fell  into  dismee,  and 
was  made  a  state  prisoner  till  his  death, 
A.D.  1333.  He  transcribed  the  third  Book 
of  Olyeas^s  Annals ;  which  ilfeurstv#  pub- 
Uabed  in  1648,  as  an  original  work,  entitled 
•  Compendium  of  Roman  History,  from 
*"  iCmar  to Constantitietbe  Great.    He 


wrote  comments  on  Aristod^s  ei^jht  Booka 
of  Physics ;  besides  some  historical  tracts, 
noTer  published.  He  was  esteemed  one  of 
the  most  learned  Greeks  of  his  age. — Tr.'^ 

(6)  [John  Cantaeuzemu,  was  of  the  il- 
lustrious family  of  the  Caniaeuzeni  on  the 
lather's  side,  and  of  that  of  the  Ptdaologi 
on  the  side  of  his  mother.  His  youth  was 
devoted  to  literature  and  arms.  He  thea 
became  a  statesman,  under  the  elder  An^ 
droniau*  In  the  year  1320,  he  was  foand 
to  be  a  partisan  of  the  younger  Andronicus, 
and  fell  under  displeasure.  But  his  friend 
supported  him ;  and  on  the  elevation  of  his 
friend  to  the  throne,  Coii/acttsemu  was 
loaded  with  honours  and  offices.  On  the 
death  of  Andronicus  junior,  A.D.  1341, 
Caniacu»eims  was  made  regent  of  the  em- 
pire, and  guardian  of  the  prince  John  Pa- 
lathguBf  then  nine  years  old.  But  the 
empress  mother  and  others,  became  jealous 
of  him  ;  and  a  civil  war  ensued.  CofUacu- 
jEenus  was -victorious,  and  in  1347  concluded 
a  peace,  by  which  he  and  John  Palaolcgus 
were  to  be  joint  emperors.  Civil  war  again 
broke  out ;  and  in  1366,  Cantacuzenus  re- 
signed the  purple,  and  voluntarily  retired  to 
Mount  Aliios,  where  be  became  a  monk, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  bis  days  in  lit- 
erary pursuits  snd  monastic  devotions.  Here 
he  wrote  his  history  of  the  empire,  durinff 
the  reigns  of  the  two  Andronid  snd  himself 
or  from  A.D.  1320  to  1357,  in  four  books, 
published,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  with  notes,  Paris, 
164.5,  3  vols.  fol.  He  also  wrote  three  oi^ 
tions,  and-  some  tracts  against  the  Moham- 
medans; which  are  ezlank. — TV.] 

(6)  [Nicephorus  CaHiMti,  or  the  son  of 
CaUistus,  lived  at  Coustantinople,  and  was 
probably  a  priest  or  monk  there,  about  1388. 
His  personal  history  is  little  known.  From 
Eosebius,  Socrates,  Sosomen,  Theodoret, 
Evagrius.  and  others,  he  compiled  an  eccle- 
stsstical  history,  in  28  Books,  from  the  Chris- 
tian era  to  A.D.  911.  The  style  and  ar- 
rangement are  deemed  good  for  that  age ; 
but  it  abounds  in  useless  trssh  snd  fables. 
The  18  first  Books,  extending  to  A.D.  610, 
were  published,  Greek  and  Latin,  Paris, 
1630, 2  vols.  fol.  He  also  wrote  catalogoea 
of  the  Greek  emperora,  and  of  the  Constaib^ 
tiBopolitan  patriarchs. — TV.] 
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most  part  followed  ArittaiU  as  their  guide.  No  one  among  them,  so  far 
as  I  know,  ventured  upon  philosophical  speculations  relying  on  his  own  in- 
genuity. Ia  what  manner  they  explained  the  precepts  of  the  Stagyrite,  we 
may  learn  from  the  tracts  of  Theodorw  Meiochita,  Yet  Plaio  had  like- 
wise  some  followers ;  especially  among  the  cultivators  of  mystic  theology, 
which  had  long  been  in  high  estimation  among  the  Greeks.  In  the  math- 
ematics and  astronomy,  Nicolaus  Cabanicu  was  their  most  distinguished 
flcholar.(7)  The  Stoic  principles  in  regard  to  morals,  were  recommended 
by  Barlaamf  and  are  exhibited  in  his  EUucs  according  to  ihe  Staics,{S) 

§  3.  There  was  no  country  of  the  Latins  in  which  efforts  were  not 
made,  and  successful  efforts,  for  the  advancement  of  learning  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  human  mind.  Hence,  academies  and  universities  were 
erected  in  various  places,  as  Cologne,  Orleans,  Cahors,  Perusia,  Florence^ 
and  Pisa ;  in  which  all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  were  taught,  and  were 
distributed  as  at  this  day  into  several  faculties.  In  the  universities,  colle- 
ges were  founded  by  the  opulent,  and  endowed  with  ample  revenues ;  in 
which  not  only  monksj  but  likewise  young  men  of  narrow  circumstances, 
were  educated  in  the  useful  arts  and  sciences.  Libraries  were  also  collect- 
ed ;  and  men  of  learning  were  excited  by  honours  and  rewards,  to  aspire 
aAer  fame  and  distinction.  But  the  advantages  to  the  church  and  the  state 
from  the  numerous  teachers  and  learned  men,  were  not  correspondent  with 
the  vast  expense  and  care  bestowed  by  the  great  on  these  institutions. 
Yet  all  who  assumed  the  office  of  teachers  in  this  age,  were  not,  as  many 
have  rashly  supposed,  void  of  talents,  and  fools :  and  there  was  a  gradual 
advance  irom  lower  to  higher  attainments. 

&  4.  The  sovereign  pontiff  Clement  V.  himself  required  the  Hebrew 
and  other  Oriental  languages  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools ;  that  there 
might  be  men  competent  to  enter  into  discussions  with  the  Jews  and  the 
Sancens,  and  to  preach  divine  truth  in  the  countries  of  the  Bast. (9)     Of 


(7)  {Nieolaui  CakuilaSt  nephew  and  soc^ 
ceei^r  to  Nilut  Cabatilas  archbishop  of 
Thessalonica,  was  employed  as  a  negotiator 
between  the  parties  in  the  civil  wars,  A.D. 
1346  and  1347.  The  time  of  his  death  is 
unknown.  He  was  a  learned  man,  and  a 
violent  opposer  of  the  Latins.  His  works 
are,  an  exposition  of  the  Greek  Lituigy ;  on 
ft  life  in  Christ,  or  the  efficacy  of  the  sacra- 
ments, in  six  Books;  an  oration  againat 
usurers ;  an  encomium  on  St.  Theodora ;  a 
Commentary  on  Ptolemy's  3d  Book  of  con- 
•tmctions ;  some  Astrological  diagrams ;  re- 
marks on  Ezekiel's  vision  of  four  beasts ; 
and  some  tracts  against  the  lAtins.  The 
three  last  were  never  published. —  TV.] 

(8)  Henry  Canitiut,  I.iectiones  Antique, 
torn,  iv.,  p.  405.  iBarlaam  was  a  native  of 
Calabria  in  Italy ;  became  a  monk  of  the  or- 
der of  St.  Basil ;  lived  at  Constantinople ; 
and  was  a  very  learned,  ambitious,  and  fac- 
tious man.  Being  born  and  educated  among 
the  Latins,  he  at  first  agreed  with  them 
against  the  Greeks.  But  changing  sides,  he 
became  a  most  powerful  champion  among 
the  Greeks,  against  the  Latins,    While  an 


abbot  at  Constantinople,  he  investigated  the 
state  of  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos ;  and 
brought  a  complaint  againt  the  HesucJuMU 
there,  before  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
Gregory  Palamas  appeared  as  their  aay<H 
cate.  The  cause  was  tried  before  a  council, 
A.D.  1337,  and. the  monks  were  acquitted. 
(See  below,  ch.  v.,  ^  1,  2  of  this  century.) 
In  the  year  1339,  Barlaam  was  the  emper- 
or's ambassador  to  the  pope,  at  Avignon, 
for  negotiating  a  union  of  the  two  churches. 
In  the  year  1341,  he  withdrew  .from  Con- 
stantinople, on  a  change  in  the  government ; 
came  to  luly,  again  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Latins  against  the  Greeks,  and  was  made 
bishop  of  Geraci  in  Naples.  He  died  about 
the  year  1348.  His  virorks,  besides  his  Ethi^ 
ea  secundum  Stokos  Libri  ii.,  are  various 
letters,  orationa,  and  tracts,  both  for  the 
Greeks  against  the  Latins,  and  for  the  latter 
against  the  former ;  and  six  Books  on  Arith- 
metic. The  last  was  printed,  Gr.  and  Lat., 
Paris,  1600,  4to.  All  the  others,  in  I^atin, 
are  in  Henry  Canisms^  1.  c,  and  in  the  Bih- 
tiolheca  max.  Patrum,  tom.  zxvi. — Tr.1 
{9)AnUm.  WoMTf  Antiquitates  Oxonien- 
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course,  there  were  some  persons  in  that  age,  who  were  acquainted  partica* 
larly  with  those  languages.  The  Greek  language,  which  previously  very 
few  had  regarded  at  all,  was  now  first  taught  by  Leontius  rilatua^  a  Cala- 
brian,  the  translator  of  Homer,  and  by  a  few  others  ;(10)  and  afterwards^ 
with  far  greater  applause  and  success,  by  Manuel  Chrysoloraa,  a  Constan- 
tinopolitan,(ll)  who  awakened  extensively  ardour  for  this  study.  Tho 
real  and  genuine  excellence  of  Latin  composition  was  revived,  by  certain 
distinguished  geniuses  in  Italy ;  among  whom,  the  first  place  is  due  to 
Francis  Petrarch,  a  great  and  superior  man  ;(12)  and  the  second  place  be- 
longs to  DarUi  Aligkieri,{lS)    These  men  felt  it  to  be  their  duty,  general. 


sea,  torn,  i.,  p.  156,  159..  [This  bull  of 
Clement  is  in  the  Qorpup  Juris  Canon.  Clem- 
entina., lib.  v.,  tit.  i.,  cap.  i.,  and  bears  date 
A.D.  1311.  It  required  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
snd  Chaldaic,  to  be  taught,  each  by  two  com- 
petent instrocters,  wherever  the  papal  court 
might  be,  and  also  in  the  universities  of 
Paris,  Oxford,  Bologna,  and  Salamanca. 
The  pope  was  to  support  the  teachers  in  his 
court;  the  kings  of  France  and  England, 
those  at  Paris  and  Oxford  ;  the  clergy  of  It- 
aly, those  at  Bologna;  and  the  clergy  of 
Spain,  those  at  Salamanca. — Tr.'\ 

(10)  See  Humphry  Hody,  de  Gracis  illus- 
trtbus  lingusB  Grvcae,  litterarumque  humani- 
orum  instaaratoriboB,  lib.  L,  p.  5,  London, 
1742,  8vo.  Calogcra,  Opuscoli  scientifici, 
torn,  zxy.,  p.  258.  [Leontiu9  Pilatusctane 
to  Venice  in  the  year  1360,  on  his  way  to 
the  papal  court  at  Avignon.  Boccaccio  met 
him,  and  persuaded  him  to  go  with  him  to 
Florence.  Here  he  Uught  Greek,  with 
which  he  was  well  acquainted,  to  Boccaccio 
and  to  Petrarch ;  and  for  their  use  he  transla- 
ted Homer*s  Iliad  into  Latin.  His  admira- 
tion of  the  Greeks  led  him,  in  1363,  to  go  to 
Constantinople.  But  he  found  that  people 
not  such  as  his  imagination  had  represented 
them.  He  therefore  set  sail  for  Italy  the 
next  year ;  and  was  killed  by  Uchtninff,  on 
board  the  ship.  See  Schroeckh,  Kircben- 
gesch.,  vol.  XXX.,  p.  154. — Tr.} 

(11)//,  Hody,  1.  c,  lib.  i.,  p.  10.  Angdo 
Calogera^  Opuscoli  scientifici,  tom.  xxv.,  p. 
248,  dLc.,  and  especially,  Christ.  Fred.  Bar- 
ner,  de  Grnscis  litterarum  Gnecari  in  Italia 
instauratoribus,  p.  1-35.  [Some  notice  of 
Chrysoiaras,  is  given  above,  p.  361,  note 
(2).— Tr.] 

(12)  Jac.  Phil.  ThonuuirCs  Life  of  Pe- 
trarch,  in  Jo.  Gerh.  Meuscheii'a  Vita)  claror. 
virorum,  tom.  iv.,  who  in  the  preface,  enu- 
merates the  other  biographers,  of  Petrarch. 
fThe  Abbe  de  SadeU  Memoires  pour  la  vie 
de  FFan9oi8  Petrarqae,  Amsterd.,  1764,  3 
vols.  4to.  See  also  a  paper  by  A.  F  Tytler, 
Esqr.,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety uf  Edinburgh,  vol.  v.  Petrarch  was 
born  at  Aiezzo  in  Tuscany,  A.D.  1804. 


When  eight  years  old,  his  faUier  being  ban- 
ished,  carried  him  to  Avignon  in  France. 
Here  he  was  educated  for  the  civil  law.  But 
he  hated  the  pursuit,  fell  in  love,  and  became 
a  poet.  He  passed  his  life  either  in  travel- 
ling about  France  and  Italy,  or  in  differral 
retreats,  particularly  at  Vauchue,  near  Car- 
pentras,  in  the  south  of  France.  But  he  also 
spent  considerable  time  at  the  courts  and 
seats  of  different  princes,  noblemen,  and 
prelates,  in  Italy  and  Prance;  and  was  in 
Wh  reputation  as  a  scholar,  a  poet,  a  philos- 
opher, and  a  theologian.  Honours  were 
heaped  upon  him  ;  but  that  which  he  valued 
highest  was,  to  be  publicly  crowned  with  the 
poet*s  bays,  at  Rome,  A.U.  1341.  He  died 
at  his  own  villa,  near  Padua,  A.D.  1374. 
His  works  are  numerous  short  pieces,  par- 
ticularly letters  and  poems,  with  some  moral 
and  political  writings,  partly  in  Latin,  and 
partly  in  Italian.  The  whol%  were  never 
collected ;  though  a  large  part  of  them  vnt% 
in  one  vol.  fol,  Basil,  1554, 1581,  and  Lyons, 
1601.  The  best  edition  of  bis  poems,  is 
said  to  be  that  of  Venice,  1756, 2  vola.  4tov 
-Tr.} 

(13)  The  life  of  Danti,  the  celebrated 
poet,  has  been  treated  of  by  many,  bat  espe- 
cially by  his  annotator  BenevtmUus  de  Imola  ; 
from  whom  Muraiori  has  given  numerous 
extracts,  in  his  Antiquit.  Ital.  medii  «vi,  torn. 
i.,  p.  1086.  [Danti  waa  bom  at  Florence 
A.D.  1265 ;  studied  there,  and  at  Bolonai 
and  Padua.    The  Belles  Lettres  were  liis 


favourite  pursuit.  He  married,  became  a 
aoldier,  and  a  statesman  at  Florence.  But 
belonging  to  an  unsuccessful  faction,  he  was 
banished  from  Tuscany  in  the  year  1302; 
and  after  wandering  in  Italy,  and  making 
some  excursions  to  France  and  Germany,  he 
settled  at  Ravenna,  where  he  died  A.D. 
1321.  He  has  left  us  two  considerable 
works.  The  first  is  a  poem  in  Italian,  en- 
titled la  divina  Comedian  or  vision  of  HeU, 
Purgatory,  and  Heaven,  as  seen  by  himself 
A.D.  1300,  divided  into  three  parts.  It 
abounds  in  vivid  descriptions ;  and  has  been 
extolled  to  the  highest,  by  the  Ital ians.  The 
other  is  shorter  and  in  Latin,  entitled  4a 
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ly,  to  excite  maDkind  to  cultivate  their  minds,  and  to  place  a  high  value  on 
ail  sorts  of  learning ;  and  they  found  numbers  disposed  to  listen  to  them, 
not  only  among  the  Italians,  but  among  the  French  and  the  Germans. 

§  5.  Of  the  grammarians,  historians,  jurists  both  civil  and  canon,  and 
physicians,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  out  a  long  list  from  the  monuments 
of  this  age ;  but  it  would  not  comport  with  our  design.  It  is  sufficient  for 
the  reader  to  know,  that  among  the  vast  number,  there  were  few  whose  la. 
hours  were  of  much  service  to  mankind.  The  study  of  civil  and  canon 
law  was  pursued  by  an  immense  number,  because  this  was  the  avenue  to 
preferment  in  church  and  state ;  and  who  has  not  heard  of  Bartolus^  Bah 
dus^  Andrea8y(14)  and  other  jurists  of  this  age,  who  gave  reputation  to  the 
Italian  universities  7  Yet  the  jurisprudence  of  this  age,  offered  nothing 
that  could  be  alluring  to  an  ingenuous  mind.  It  was  rather  a  barren, 
thorny  field,  on  which  the  light  of  history  and  polite  learning  never  shone. 
Mathematics  engaged  the  attention  of  many ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
Thomas  Bradwardine^  the  acute  bishop  of  Canterbury,(15)  few  obtained 
much  applause  from  these  studies. 

written  in  French,  and  entitled  a  Mirror  far 
the  Judgres:  and  waa  printed  in  French, 
Lond.,  1643,  8vo,  and  m  Engliab,  Lond., 
1646,  8vo.  Of  his  age  we  only  know,  that 
his  book  was  written  under  Edward  III.  and 
before  A.D.  1324,  and  that  he  defended  the 
abbot  of  Waltham,  in  a  court  A.D.  1343. 
See  H.  Wharton's  Append,  to  Cane* a  Hist 
Litterar. — John  Andreas,  the  celebrated  doc- 
tor of  canon  law,  taught  that  science  at  Bo- 
logna for  forty-five  years,  and  died  there 
A.D.  1348.  kia  works  are  commentariec 
on  the  five  Books  of  Decretals  ;  Glosses  on 
the  Liber  sextus  Decret.  and  the  Clementi- 
na ;  and  tracta  concerning  feeds,  marriage, 
affinities,  dec.,  all  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished.—Tr.  J 

(16)  [ThMiuLM  Bradfoardhu  was  an  Eng- 
lishman, educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  was 
a  proctor  in  1326,  and  afterwards  doctor  of 
divinity,  and  lecturer  on  theolosy.  He  be- 
came confessor  to  Edward  III.,  whom  be 
attended  in  his  French  wars.  In  the  year 
1348,  he  was  elected  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  but  the  king  preferring  another,  Uf- 
ford  was  chosen.  But  Ufford  dying  before 
bis  consecration,  Bradioardine  was  recho- 
sen,  and  with  the  king's  consent,  was  or- 
dained by  the  pope  at  Avignon.  He  how- 
ever, died  very  soon  afler  his  arrival  at  Lam- 
beth, A.D.  1348.  He  was  a  profound  rea- 
soner,  eminently  pious,  a  strong  Augustinian 
in  theology,  of  plain  unpolished  manners, 
and  particularly  fond  of  mathematics.  His 
great  work  is,  the  Cause  of  God  and  the 
Truth  of  Causes,  against  Pelagius,  in  three 
Books ;  published  by  H.  SamlUy  London, 
1618,  fol.  He  also  wrote  Geometrica  spec- 
ula/haf  and  Arilkmetica  specuJativa^  pub- 
lished together,  Paris,  1512  ;  also  Tractatus 
proporHonwnif  published,  Venice,  1505.   See 


Monarchia.  Its  object  Is  to  evince,  that  the 
pontiffs  have  no  right  to  control  princes  in 
civil  affaire.  The  beat  edition  of  his  collect- 
ed works,  is  that  of  Venice,  1757,  1758,  4 
▼ols.  4to.-— Tr.] 

(14)  [Bartolus  was  bom  at  Sassoferratto 
in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  A.D.  1313.  At 
the  age  of  13,  ho  commenced  the  study  of 
the  civil  law,  first  at  Perugia  and  then  at  Bo- 
logna. He  was  made  doctor  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  commenced  teacher  of  law  three 
years  after,  at  Pisa.  He  also  taught  at  Pa- 
daa  and  Bologna ;  and  died  A.D.  1366. 
His  lectures  and  his  le^l  opinions  were 
highly  esteemed ;  and  his  Glosses  on  the 
civil  law,  for  two  centuries  were  of  the  high- 
est authority.  They  were  printed  at  Venice, 
A.D.  1615,  in  11  vols.  fol.  He  was  more 
distinguished  for  acumen  and  nice  discrim- 
ination, than  for  extenaive  reading. — Baldus 
Ubaldus  was  nobly  bom  at  Perugia,  A.D. 
1324,  and  was  first  the  pupil,  and  then  the 
rival  of  fiartolns.  He  Uught  both  civil  and 
canon  law,  and  lectured  at  Perugia,  Padua, 
and  Pisa.  He  died  at  the  last-mentioned 
place,  of  the  hydrophobia,  A.D.  1400,  aged 
76.  In  readiness  and  metaphysical  acumen 
he  was  thought  superior  to  Bartolus,  but  not 
his  equal  in  solidity  of  judgment.  He  wrote 
Commentaries  on  the  Decretals ;  five  vol- 
umes of  legal  opinions ;  Glosses  on  nearly 
the  whole  Corpus  Juris  civilis ;  besides  va- 
rious law  tracta:  all  of  which  have  been 
printed.  These  two  were  the  greatest  ju- 
rists of  the  age,  so  far  as  the  ciml  law  is  con- 
cerned. Yet  Andrew  Homty  an  English- 
man of  Gloucesterehire,  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  attempt  to  reform  the  English 
Isws,  by  eipnnging  from  them  every  thing 
that  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  Scrip- 
tures and  natural  justice.      His  work  was 
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§  6.  Of  the  immense  swarm  of  philosophers  that  infested  rather  than 
adorned  this  age,  Aristotle  was  the  guide  and  tiie  orade,  though  imperfect- 
ly understood  and  divested  of  all  his  beauties.  In  so  high  estimation  was 
the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  that  kings  and  princes  ordered  the  works  of 
Aristotle  to  be  translated  into  the  languages  of  their  people,  that  greater 
numbers  might  acquire  wisdom.  In  particular,  Charles  Y.  king  of  1^  ranee, 
has  been  commended  for  directing  Nicholas  Oremne  to  translate  into 
French,  among  other  works  of  the  ancients,  the  principal  works  of  Aris» 
to^e.(16)  Those  however  who  professed  to  be  philosophers,  were  lessao. 
licitous  to  discover  and  support  truth,  than  to  have  the  pleasure  of  wran. 
gling ;  and  they  perplexed  and  obscured  the  pure  and  unadulterate  doctrines 
of  reason  and  religion,  by  their  vain  subtilties,  their  useless  questions,  and 
their  ridiculous  distinctions.  I  need  not  mention  their  barbarous  diction, 
in  which  they  supposed  the  principal  strength  of  their  art  to  consist ;  or 
their  contempt  for  all  elegant  literature,  which  they  accounted  their  glory. 
The  whole  art  and  method  of  this  wrangling  tribe  may  be  learned,  by 
reading  the  works  of  only  John  Scotus,  or  Walter  Burley ;  for  they  ail 
followed  in  one  common  track,  though,  they  difered  among  themselves  as 
to  some  opinions. 

6  7.  The  old  disputes  between  the  Realists  and  the  NominaUsts  which 
haa  been  long  dormant,  were  again  brought  up  in  the  schools  by  William 
Occam,  an  English  Franciscan  monk  of  the  more  rigid  ca^t,  a  pupil  of  the 
great  Scotusj  and  a  doctor  in  the  university  of  Paris ;  nor  was  it  possible 
afterwards,  to  bring  these  contentions  to  an  end.  Never  was  there  fiercer 
war  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  than  between  these  two  sects  of 
philosophers,  down  to  the  time  when  Luther  obliged  the  scholastic  doctors 
to  terminate  their  intestine  confiicta.  The  Realists  despised  their  antago. 
nists  as  philosophers  of  a  recent  date,  and  branded  them  with  the  name  of 
Modems ;  while  to  their  own  doctrine  they  ascribed  the  highest  antiquity. 
But  in  this,  they  were  undoubtedly  under  mistake.  The  Nominalists  on 
the  contrary,  regarded  them  as  being  visionaries,  who  mistook  the  creations 
of  their  own  imaginations  for  real  existences  and  solid  substances.  The 
NominaUsts  had,  pofnicularly  at  Paris,  a  number  of  acute,  subtle,  and  ek>. 
quent  doctors ;  among  whom,  besides  Oceania  the  celebrated  John  Buridan 
a  Parisian  doctor,  stood  pre-eminent  :(17)  but  the  Realists  were  the  most 
numerous,  and  were  also  strong  in  the  countenance  given  them  by  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs.     For  Occam  having  joined  the  order  of  Franciscans,  who 

Wharton**  Appendix  to  Cave's  Hist.  Litter.,  IJokn  Buridan  was  t  native  of  Betlrane  is 

and   Mitner'9  Eccles.  HisfcOTy,  cent,  ziv.,  Aitois,  studied  at  Paris  under  Occam,  and 

ch.  ii.  taught  philosophy  there  with  great  applanse. 

(16)  Jo.  Launoi,  Hist.  Gymnas.  Narar-  He  wrote  commentaries  on  Aristotle's  logic, 
reni ;  in  his  ()pp.,  torn,  iv.,  pt.  i.,  p.  604.  morals,  and  metaphysics ;  which  are  still 
Boulay^s  Historia  Acad.  Pahs.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  extant.  Some  say,  that  be  was  rector  of 
379.  Le  Bo€uf's  Dissert,  sur  THist.  Ec-  the  nnirersity  of  Paris,  and  that  he  after- 
cles.  et  civile  de  Paris,  tome  iii.,  p.  456,  wards  went  to  Vienna,  and  there  commenced 
463,  dec.  that  aniversity ;  but  these  circumstances,  as 

( 1 7)  A  biography  of  this  noted  man  was  well  as  the  exact  time  when  he  lived,  are 
written  by  Robert  Guaqvin ;  as  we  are  told  uncertain.  To  him  is  ascribed  the  noted 
by  Jo  Launoi,  Historia  Gymnasii  Navarreni,  metaphysical  maxim,  that  a  hungry  ass 
in  his  Opp.,  torn,  iv.,  pt.  i.,  p.  722.  Latmoi  placed  between  two  equal  bnndles  of  hay, 
also  speaks  of  him  in  other  places ;  as  p.  would  not  be  able  to  eat  of  either.  -  See 
296, 297, 330.  See  Soulay's  Histor.  Acad.  Boyle* t  Dictionnaire  Htst.  et  critique,  ait. 
Parisien.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  38:t,  d07,  841,  du:.  BuriiMi,^Tr,\ 
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were  openly  opposed  to  John  XXIL,  tfats  pontiff  firaty  and  afterwards  his 
successors,  left  no  means  untried,  to  put  down  the  philosophy  of  the  iVbm- 
moHstSf  which  seemed  to  be  opposed  to  the  church.(18)  Hence  in  the 
year  1339,  the  university  of  Paris  by  a  public  edict  condemned  and  pro- 
hibited  the  philosophy  of  Occanif  which  was  that  of  the  Nominalists.(19) 
But,  as  men  are  apt  to  press  after  what  is  forbidden,  the  effect  of  this  de- 
cree was,  that  a  still  greater  number  than  before,  followed  the  system  of 
the  Nominalists* 

§  8.  Not  a  few  of  these  philosophers  joined  astrology^  or  the  art  of 
prognosticating  the  fortunes  of  men  from  the  stars,  with  their  philosophy. 
For  this  fallacious  science  was  prosecuted  even  to  madness,  by  all  orders 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  in  those  times.  (20)  But  these  astrological 
philosophers  had  to  be  very  cautious  and  circumspect,  to  avoid  impeach- 
ment for  magic,  and  to  escape  the  hands  of  the  inquisitors.  Such  cautioa 
was  neglected  to  his  ruin,  by  Ceccus  Asculanus ;  a  very  noted  peripatetic 
philosopher,  astrologer,  mathematician,  and  physician  first  to  Uie  pontiff 
John  XXII.,  and  then  to  CharUsJaOcklandf  duke  of  Calabria.  For  having 
by  mechanical  arts  performed  some  things  which  appeared  miraculous  to 
the  vulgar,  and  by  his  predictions,  which  were  reported  to  have  proved 
true,  given  offence  both  to  his  patron  and  to  others,  he  was  looked  upoa  as 
having  intercourse  with  the  devil ;  and  was  committed  to  the  flames  by  the 
inqnisttors  at  Florence,  A.D.  1327.(21)  His  Commentary  on  the  Sphere 
of  John  de  Sacrohusto^  is  still  extant^  and  is  represented  as  affording  proof 
of  the  extreme  superstition  of  the  author.  (22) 

§  9.  A  new  and  singular  species  of  art  was  invented  and  elucidated  in 
numerous  treatises,  by  Baynumd  LuUy  of  Majorca  ;  .a  man  of  a  singular 
and  a  very  fecund  genius,  a  compound  of  folly  and  reason,  who,  after  many 
journeys  cmd  various  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  the  Christian  cause, 
was  put  to  death  in  the  year  1315,  at  Bugia  in  Africa,  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans whom  he  attempted  to  convert  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  Francis- 
cans, to  whose  third  order  he  is  said  to  have  belonged,  extol  him  to  the 
skies,  and  have  long  endeavoured  most  earnestly  to  persuade  the  pontiff 
to  enrol  him  among  the  saints :  but  the  Dominicans  and  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, endeavour  to  make  him  a  heretic,  a  magician,  a  delirious  alchy- 
mist,  a  compiler  from  the  works  of  the  Mohammedans ;  and  some  repre- 
sent him  as  deranged  and  a  fanatic :  of  the  pontifis,  some  have  pronounced 
him  an  innocent  and  pious  man ;  and  others,  a  heretic  and  irreligious. 
Those  who  will  read  his  works  without  prejudice,  will  coincide  with  nei- 
ther  party.     LuUy  would  have  been  a  truly  great  man^  if  the  warmth  and 

(18)  &Ufh.  Baiuze,  Miscellanea,  tonuiv.,  (21)  An  apology  ibr  him  was  written  hf 
p.  582.  P«W  Ant.  Appian^  the  Jesuit ;  which  may 

(19)  fipn/oy**  Histom  Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  he  seen  in  Dondn.  Bernim's  Storiadi  time 
iv.,  p.  267  ;  torn.  ▼.,  p.  708.  Cor.  Pies*,  rheresie,  torn,  iii.,  aaecul.  xiv.,  c.  ill.,  p.  210, 
d?Argtntrti  CoUectio  jodicior.  de  novis  er-  d&c.  An  account  is  also  given  of  this  un- 
nwibos,  torn,  i.,  p.  337.  On  the  contests  of  happy  philosopher  and  poet,  (for  he  was  also 
these  secu  in  England,  see  Ani.  Wood's  a  poet),  hy  Jo.  Maria  Crescembem,  Com- 
Antiq.  pioniens.,  torn,  i.,  p   169«  dtc.  meotari  deUa  volgsr  Poesia,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii, 

(20)  See  Imola;  in  MwrolorCs  Antiqoit.  lib.  iii.,  c  14. 

ItaJica  medii  aevi,  torn,  i.,  p.  1089.  Le  (22)  Qabr,  Nauie,  Apologie  pour  lea 
Boenps  Dissertations  wax  Vnial,  de  Paris,  grands  qui  ont  soupsonnez  de  magie,  p. 
torn,  iii.,  p.  445,  dtc  270,  dtc 
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*  fertility  of  his  imagination  had  been  tempered  and  restrained  by  a  sound 
judgment.  (23) 


CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORY  OF  THK  TEACHERS  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH, 

^  1.  Corruption  of  the  Clergy. — ^  2.  Philip,  King  of  France,  opposed  the  Domination 
of  the  PontifTs. — ^  3.  Issue  of  the  Conflict. — ^  4.  The  Pontitical  Court  is  removed 
to  Avignon. — ^  5.  Decrease  of  the  Pontifical  Authority. — ^  6.  New  arts  devised  bj 
the  Pontiffs  for  acquiring  Wealth. — ^  7.  Ohsequiousuess  of  Clement  V.  to  Philip. — 
— ^  8.  John  XXII.  and  Nicolaus  V.— ^  9.  The  former  charged  with  Heresy. — ^  10. 
Benedict  XII.— ^  11.  Clement  VI.— ^  12.  Innocent  VI.— ^  13.  Gregory  XI.- ^  14. 
The  great  Schism  of  the  West  commences. — ^  16.  The  Evils  of  it.-— ^  16.  Projects 
for  terminating  it. — ^  17.  Vices  of  the  Monks,  especially  the  Mendicants. — ^  18. 
Hence,  general  Hstred  against  them. — ^  19.  John  Wickliffe. — ^  20.  His  Opposers. — 
4  21.  Impiety  of  the  Franciscans.  Book  of  the  Conformities  of  St.  Francis. — ^  22. 
Vices  of  the  Fratricelli,  6LC.—  (f  23,  24.  Projects  for  terminating  the  Discords  of  the 
Franciscans. — ^  26.  Their  ridiculous  Contests. — ^  26.  lliey  produce  more  serious 
Disturbances. — ^  27.  A  new  Contest  arose,  resprctins  the  Poverty  of  Christ. — ^  28. 
lu  Continuation. — ^  29.  Their  Conflict  with  John  XXII. — ^  30.  Their  Attempts  against 
the  Pontiff—^  31.  Their  Patron,  Lewis  the  Bavarian.—^  32.  Peace  with  the  Pontiff. 
— ^  33.  Sufferings  of  the  Spirituals,  the  Beghardi,  dec,  in  Germanv.— ^  34.  Yet  they 
yn€re  not  exterminated.  Two  great  SecU  of  Franciscans'  are  produced  — ^36.  New 
Religious  Orders.—^  36.  The  Sect  of  the  Cellite  Brethren  and  Sisters.  TheLolhaids. 
— ^  37.  The  Greek  Writers.—^  38.  The  Latin  Writers. 

§  1.  That  the  governors  of  the  church,  as  well  the  prelates  as  those  of 
lower  rank,  were  sSdicted  to  all  those  vices  which  are  the  most  unbecom- 
ing  in  men  of  their  stations,  is  testified  most  abundantly.  As  for  the  Greek 
and  Oriental  clergy,  many  of  whom  lived  under  oppressive  governments,  I 
shall  say  nothing ;  although  their  faults  are  sufficiently  manifest.  But  of 
the  faults  of  the  Latins,  silence  would  be  the  less  proper,  in  proportion  to 
the  certainty  that  from  this  source  the  whole  community  was  involved  in 
the  greatest  calamities.     All  the  honest  and  good  men  of  that  age,  ardently 

(23)  See  Jo.  Salzinger'9  Preface  to  the  of  predicates  were  so  placed  upon  them  as 

works  of  Raymund  LuMy^  which  the  elector  to  move  freely,  and  in  their  revolutions  to 

Palatine  John  WilUam^  caused  to  be  collect-  produce  various  combinations  of  subjects 

ed  snd  published  at  a  great  expense,  in  five  and  predicates,  whence  would  arise  defini- 

Tols.  folio,  A.D.  1720.      Lucas  Wadding^s  tions,  axioms,  and  propositions,  varying  end- 

Annales  Minorum,  torn,  iv.,  p.  421,  6lc.  ;  lessly."     See  Rees*  Cyclopaedia,  art.  LuUff 

torn,  v.,  p.  157,  SIG,  6lc.  ;  torn,  vi.,  p.  229,  Rayni&nd;  Brueker's  Historia  crit.  philos  , 

dtc.     On  the  famous  Lullian  art,  see  Dan.  tom.  iv.,  p.  9,  dec.    The  life  of  LvUy.  writ- 

Geo.  Morhopf  Polyhist.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  v.,  p.  ten  by  a  contemporary,  is  in  the  Acu  Sanc- 

352.  dec.      ['*  It  consisted    in  collecting  a  tor.  Antwerp.,  tom  v.,  p.  633,  dec.     He  is 

number  of  general  terms,  common  to  all  the  said  to  have  been  born  A.D.  1236.  to  have 

sciences,  of  which  an  alphabetical  tsble  was  been  dissipated  in  his  youth,  and  afterwards 

to   be   provided.    Subjects  and   predicstes  to  have  applied  himself  much  to  chymistry, 

taken  from  these,  were  to  be  respectively  as  well  ss  to  metsphysics  and  theology.    He 

inscribed  in  angulsr  spares  upon   circular  died  aged  79,  A.D   1315.     As  a  chymist, 

papers.     The  essences,  qualities,  affections,  Boorhaave  thought  him  much  in  advance  of 

and  relations  of  things  being  thus  mechan-  his  sge ;  if  the  works  ascribed  to  him  are  all 

ically  brought  together,  the  circular  papers  genuine. — TV.] 
of  subjects  were  fixed  in  a  frame,  and  those 
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wished  for  a  reformaiUm  cf  the  churchj  hoih  in  its  head  and  in  its  members^* 
89  they  themselves  expressed  it.(l)     But  to  so  desirable  aa  event,  there 


(1)  Math.  Flacitu,  CaUlogus  testium  ver- 
itatis,  lib.  xiii.,  p.  1697.  Jo.  Launoi,  de  va- 
ria  fonuna  Ahstotelis,  p.  217.  Jo.  Henr. 
Hidtinger,  Historia  Ecclcs.,  ascul.  xiv.,  p. 
754.  fSee  Odor.  Raynald**  Annales  £c- 
clea.,  ad  ann.  1311,  ^  56-65,  torn,  zv.,  p 
87-90.  From  the  MS.  acta  of  the  general 
council  of  Vienne,  AD.  1311,  preserved  in 
the  Vatican  at  Rome,  Rayrudd  here  quotes 
largely  a  document  offered  to  the  council 
by  a  prelate  distinguished  for  his  piety  and 
learning,  who  stated  tbat  in  most  parts  of 
France-,  Sundays  and  the  principal  festivals, 
instead  of  being  days  for  public  worship, 
were  the  market  days  and  the  days  for  as- 
size courts  and  public  fairs.  So  that  instead 
of  being  distinguished  by  the  bonours  paid 
to  God,  they  were  days  for  serving  the  dev- 
il. The  churches  were  left  empty,  while 
the  court-rooms  and  the  taverns  resounded 
with  broils,  tumults,  blasphemies,  and  per- 
juries, and  nearly  all  the  wickedness  of  pa- 
gans. And  the  people  grew  up  in  almost 
total  ignorance  of  religion ;  God  was  dis- 
honoured, the  deyil  reigned,  souls  perished, 
and  religion  was  stricken  to  the  ground. — 
In  some  parts  of  the  same  kingdom,  the 
rural  archdeacons,  archpresbyters  and  deans, 
instead  of  inflicting  ecclesiastical  censures 
only  for  heinous  sins,  wantonly  excommnni- 
cated  whom  they  pleased ;  and  sometimes  300 
or  400  at  once,  for  the  slightest  offences, 
and  even  for  no  offence  at  aU.  In  this  way 
the  people  had  become  disgusted,  had  lost 
all  reverence  for  ecclesiastical  law,  and  were 
loud  and  open  in  their  censures  of  the  church 
and  its  officers.  To  remedy  this  evil,  more 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  admit  unfit  persons 
to  holy  orders.  In  this  the  church  had  com- 
mitted a  great  error ;  for  numerous  vile  and 
contemptible  persons,  whose  lives,  knowl- 
edge, and  morals,  rendered  them  totally  un- 
fit, were  admitted  to  holy  orders,  especially 
to  the  priesthood.  And  hence  (he  whole 
sacred  order  was  disgraced,  the  sacred  min- 
istry cenaured,  and  the  church  scandalized ; 
while  the  people  beheld  in  the  church  a  li- 
centious multitude  of  priests  in  the  high- 
est dejrree  unworthy,  whose  hateful  lives 
and  pernicious  ignorance  gave  rise  to  num- 
berless scandals,  and  caused  even  the  sacra- 
ments to  be  despised.  In  many  places  the 
priests  were  more  hateful  and  contemptible 
to  the  laity  than  even  Jews. — The  monks 
no  longer  confined  themselves  to  their  clois- 
ters and  their  proper  dutiea.  Many  lived 
two  or  three  together  in  the  little  priories 
scattered  over  the  country,  where  they  were 
subject  to  no  restraints,  and  had  almost  iio- 
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thing  but  the  name  and  garb  of  monks.  A  nd 
those  who  pretended  to  live  in  the  cloisters, 
wholly  neglected  the  observance  of  their 
rules  and  ueir  religious  exercises,  travelled 
as  traders  and  merchants,  attended  the  fairs, 
and  lived  like  laymen.  Multitudes  of  per- 
sons whose  lives  and  morals  were  detestable, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  hovered  around 
the  Romish  court,  petitioning  for  llvinffs 
even  before  they  became  vacant,  especially 
in  those  regions  where  the  bishops  ordained 
without  much  examination,  and  showed  great 
deference  to  the  pope.  And  these  vile  per- 
sons were  so  often  gratified,  that  the  churches 
were  dilapidated,  the  gospel  scandalized,  and 
the  church  of  God  blasphemed.  The  pre- 
lates could  neither  furnish  fit  persons  with 
livings,  nor  the  livings  with  fit  persons,  on 
account  of  the  multitudes  who  tnus  obtain- 
ed appointments  at  Rome.  In  one  cathedral 
of  only  30  prebends,  there  were  then  35  per- 
sons entitled  to  those  livings  ;  and  for  twen- 
ty-three years  the  bishop  had  been  able  to  ap- 
point only  two  persons  of  his  own  choice. 
These  obtruded  priests  rarely  became  resi- 
dents, or  if  they  did,  they  were  a  scandal  to 
the  church.  Thus  the  church  of  God  was 
in  fact  left  without  pastors,  snd  the  people' 
lived  in  ignorance  and  sin.  For  if  the  bish- 
ops trained  here  and  there  a  fit  person  for 
the  ministry,  they  could  seldom  introduce 
him  to  a  living,  so  that  he  had  at  last  to  be- 
take* himself  to  some  worldly  calling,  while 
the  church  livings  were  lavished  upon  non- 
residents and  unworthy  persons  appointed  at 
Home. — Pluralities  had  become  s6  common, 
that  many  persons  held  four  or  five  benefi- 
ces, and  sometimes  ten  or  twelve,  in  differ- 
ent and  sodiettmes  distant  places,  without 
serving  any  one  of  them.  Thus  a  single 
individual  sometimes  obtained  an  income 
sufficient  to  support  50  or  60  well-informed 
ministers  and  teachers :  and  the  resources 
of  the  church  were  so  wasted  upon  plural- 
ists  and  non-residents,  that  the  schools  were 
lefi  destitute  of  instructors,  and  the  parishes 
without  curates ;  and  the  bishops  could  not 
remove  the  evil.  Children  also  were  in 
great  numbers  put  in  possession  of  ecclesi- 
astical dignities  and  livings,  though  utterly 
incapable  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  sa- 
cred office. — And  such  was  the  corruption 
of  the  times,  that  if  here  and  there  the  elec- 
tion of  a  curate  was  in  the  power  of  the  peo- 
ple, they  generally  preferred  one  ignorant 
and  vicious,  a  demagogue  who  flattered  and 
indulged  their  vicious  propensities. — The 
prelates,  alas !  were  too  often  blind  leaders 
of  the  blind.    Simony  was  common  among 
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were  still  many  obstacles.  First,  the  power  of  the  pontill^  was  so  confimfi.- 
ed  by  its  long  continuance,  that  it  seemed  to  be  immoVeablj  established. 
In  the  next  place,  extravagant  superstition  held  the  minds  of  most  persona 
in  abject  slavery.  And  lastly,  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  times, 
quickly  extinguished  the  sparks  of  truth  which  now  and  then  glimmered 
forth.  Yet  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  impregnable  and  durable 
as  it  seemed  to  be,  was  gradually  undermined  and  weakened  in  this  centu- 
ry, partly  by  the  rash  insolence  of  the  pontiffs  themselves,  and  partly  by 
tfee  occurrence  of  certain  unexpected  events. 

§  2.  The  commencement  of  this  important  chan^  must  be  referred  to 
the  contest  between  Boniface  VIII.  who  governed  the  Latin  church  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  and  Philip  the  Fair  king  of  France.  For  this- 
high.minded  sovereign  first  taught  the  Europeans,  what  the  emperors  had 
in  vain  attempted,  that  the  Romish  bishops  could  be  vanquished  and  be  bdd 
tinder  restraint.  In  a  very  haughty  letter  addressed  to  Philip,  B&idfac^ 
maintained  that  all  kings  and  persons  whatsoever,  and  the  king  of  France 
as  well  as  others,  by  divine  command,  owed  perfect  obedience  to  the  Ro» 
BMtn  pontiff;  and  this  not  merely  in  religious  matters,  but  likewise  in  sec- 
ttlar  and  human  affairs.'  The  king  replied  with  great  severity.  Tlie  po&» 
tiff  repeated  his  former  assertions,  with  greater  arrogance ;  and  published 
the  celebrated  hull  called  [from  the  first  words  of  it]  Unam  Sanciam,  in 
which  he  asserted,  that  Jesus  Christ  had  granted  a  twotold  power  or  sword 
to  his  thurch,  a  spiritual  and  a  temporal;  that  the  whole  human  race  waa 
subjected  to  the  pontiff;  and  that  all  who  diss^ted  from  this  doctrine  were 
heretics^  and  could  not  expect  to  be  saved.(2)  The  king  on  the  contrary^ 
in  an  assembly  of  his  nobles  A.D.  1303,  through  the  famous  lawyer  Wil^ 
Uam  de  N(^aret[d)  publidy  accused  the  pontiff  of  heresy,  sitnony,  tUshmtes^y. 
«nd  other  enormities ;  and  he  urged  the  calling  of  a  general  council,  for 
deposing  the  guilty. pontiff  from  his  office.  The  pontiff  in  return,  excom* 
municated  the  king  and  all  his  adherents  the  same  year. 

§  8.  Soon  af^er  receiving  this  sentence,  Philip  again,  in  an  assembly  of 
Hie  states  of  his  kingdom,  entered  a  formal  complaint  against  the  pontiff,  hy 
men  of  the  highest  reputation  and  influence,  and  appealed  to  the  decision 
of  a  future  general  council  of  the  church.     He  then  despatched  William 

ihem. — And  the  clergy  were  in  general  prof-     jected  to  the  spiritual,  othcr^we  the  dmrch 
li^te,  ventri  suo  non  Christo  Domiuo  ^r-     would  be  a  double-headed  monster ;  that 


Yientes. — Tr.J  whoever  resists  this  order  6f  tfaings, 

(2)  This  bull  is  extant  in  the  Corpus  Ju-  the  ordinance  of  God  ;   and  he  coiicltideft 

ris  Canon.  Extravagant.  Commun.,  lib.  i.,  thus :  We  declare,  determiKie  and  decrea, 

tit  [viii.,  cap.  i.]  de  Majoritate  et  obedien-  that  it  is  absolutely  necessaiy  to  aalvation, 

tia.     [In  this  bull  the  pontiff  asserts,  that  that  every  human  being  afaouM  be  subject 

there  is  but  one  church  of  Christ  under  one  to  the  Roman  pontiff.     Porro  wbease  Ko- 

head,  as  there  was  but  one  ark  under  the  mano  Pontifici  omnem  humanam  ereataram» 

comm'and  of  Noah,  alt  out  of  which  neces-  declaramus,  dicimus,  definimus  et  pranund- 

sarily  perish;  that  the  sole  head  of  the  church  amus  omnino  ease  de  necesailate  saiutis. 

on  earth  is  Christ's  vicegerent,  St.  Peter  and  — Tr.J 

his  successors,  who  are  amenable  to  none         (3)  Of  this  celebrated  lawyer,  who  was  th» 

but  God  ;   that  both  swords  the  spiritual  most  bold  and  determined  enemy  the  pontifib 

and  the  material^  are  in  the  power  of  the  ever  had,  before  Luther,  none  have  given  a 

church ;   the  latter  to  be  wielded  for  the  fuller  account,  than  the  Benedictine  monka, 

church,  or  by  kings  and  soldiers  at  the  nod  in  their  Histoire  generate  de  Langoedoc, 

and  pleasure  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  for-  torn,  iii.,  p.  114, 117,  &c.    Philip  made  hia 

mer  to  be  wielded  by  the  church  or  the  chancellor  of  France,  for  hia  heroic  oppoai 

priesthood  ;  that  the  temporal  power  is  sub-  tion  to  the  pontiff. 
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de  Nogaret  with  some  others  into  Italy,  to  rouse  the  people  to  insurrection, 
and  to  bring  the  pontifi*  prisoner  to  Lyons  where  he  intended  the  council 
should  be  held.  Nogaret^  who  was  a  resolute  and  energetic  man,  having 
drawn  over  to  his  interest  the  Colonna  family,  which  was  at  variance  with 
the  pontifi^  raised  a  small  force,  suddenly  attacked  Boniface  who  was  liv- 
ing securely  at  Anagni,  made  him  prisoner,  wounded  him,  and  among  other 
severe  indignities  struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  iron  gauntlet.  The  peo- 
ple of  Anagni  indeed,  rescued  the  pontiff  from  the  hands  of  his  furious  en- 
emy ;  but  he  died  shortly  afler  at  Rome  in  the  month  of  October,  from  the 
yiolenoe  of  his  rage  and  anguish  of  mind.  (4) 

§  4.  Benedict  Xl.,  previously  Nicolaus  of  Trevisa,  the  successor  of  Ban^ 

J^oiCe,  profiting  by  his  example,  restored  the  king  of  France  and  his  kin^- 
om  to  their  former  honours  and  privileges,  without  even  being  solicited : 
but  he  was  unwilling  to  absolve  from  his  crime  Nogaretj  who  had  so  griey- 
oufily  ofiended  against  the  pontifical  dignity.  This  daring  man  therefore, 
prosecuted  strenuously  the  suit  commenced  against  Boniface  in  the  Romish 
court ;  and  in  the  name  of  his  king  demanded,  that  a  mark  of  infamy  should 
be  set  upon  the  deceased  pontiff.  Benedict  XI.  died  in  the  year  1304 ;  and 
Philip,  by  his  secret  machinations,  caused  Bertrand  de  Got,  a  Frenchman 
and  bishop  of  Bourdeaux,  to  be  created  pontiff  at  Rome,  on  the  5th  of  June 
A.D.  1305.  For  the  contest  of  the  king  against  the  pontiffs  was  not  yet 
wholly  settled,  Nogaret  not  being  absolved,  and  it  might  easily  break  out 
again.  Besides,  the  king  thirsted  for  revenge,  and  designed  to  extort  fromi 
the  court  of  Rome  a  condemnation  of  Boniface ;  he  also  meditated  the  de^ 
struction  of  the  Templars,  and  other  things  of  great  importance,  which  he 
could  hardly  expect  from  an  Italian  pontin.  He  therefore  wished  to  have- 
a  French  pontin,  whom  he  could  control  according  to  his  pleasure,  and  who 
would  be  in  a  degree  dependant  on  him.  The  new  pontiff  who  took  the 
aame  of  Clemeni  V .  remained  in  France  as  the  king  wished,  and  transferred 
the  pontifical  court  to  Avignon,  where  it  fcontinued  for  seventy  years.  This 
period  the  Italians  call  the  Babylonian  Captivity. {b) 

§  6.  It  is  certain  that  this  residence  of  the  pontiffs  at  Avignon  was  in- 
jurious  in  no  slight  degree,  to  the  authority  of  the  Romi^  see.  For  the 
pontiff  being  at  a  distance,  the  GibelUne  faction  in  Italy  which  was  hostile 
to  the  pontiffs,  assumed  greater  boltbess  than  formerly,  and  not  only  inva- 
ded and  laid  waste  the  territories  of  St.  Peter  but  also  assailed  the  pon-^ 
tifical  authority  by  their  publications.     Hence  a  number  of  cities  revolted 

(4)  See  ihe  Acta  inter  Bonifacium  VIII.,  &c.    The  other  writers  are  mentiooed  hf 

Benedictum  XL,  GlemeDtem  V.,  et  Philip-  BailLet  in  his  Preface,  p.  ix.,  &c.    Add 

pom  Polchnnn,  enlarged  and  corrected  by  Boulay**  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  iv.,  p. 

Peter  Puteamu  [ie  Piiy]^  as  the  title  page  4,  dec.  [and  Jo.  Gifford't  History  of  France, 


published,  1614,  8vo,  but  without  toL  i.,  p.  618,  dec.— Tr.] 
notice  of  the  place  of  publication.     [The        (5)  Concerning  the  French  pontiffs,  the 

compiler  of  the  work  was  a  Parisian  dirine,  writer  to  be  especially  consulted  is  Stephen 

Dsmed  Sifnon  Vigor.    The  first  edition  was  Balvase,  Vitas  Pontificom  Avenionensium,  in 

published  at  Paris,  1613,  4to,  and  thei  third  two  volumes,  Paris,  1693, 4lo.     The  reader 

was  in  French,  Paris,  1655,  folio,  entitled  may  also  peruse,  though  it  should  be  with 

Histoire  du  I^flTerend  de  Philippe  le  Bel  et  caution,  JtLC.  Longuewd  and  his  continual 

do  Boniface  VIII.  produite  par  ies  Actes  et  tors,  Histoire  de  TEglise  GaUieane,  torn,  xii.^ 

Mvmoirea  originauz. — &A/.]    Anif.  Bail-  dec.    This  Jesuit  and  his  successors  in  the 

Ui,  Histoire  des  demelez  do  Boniface  VIII.  woric,  are  eloquent  and  laborious ;  but  they 

avec  Philip  le  Bel,  Paris,  1718,  ISmo.    Jo,  often  conceal  artfully,  the  abominable  deed« 

Rubeue,  in  his  Bonifacius,  cap.  zvi.,  p.  137,  of  the  pontiffs. 
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from  the  popes ;  Rome  itself  became  the  parent  and  fomeater  of  tumults^ 
cabals,  and  civil  wars ;  and  the  laws  and  decrees  sent  thither  from  France, 
were  publicly  treated  with  contempt,  and  not  merely  by  the  nobles  but  also 
by  the  common*  citizens. (6)  A  great  part  of  Europe  followed  the  exam, 
pie  of  Italy :  and  numberless  examples  show,  that  the  people  of  Europe 
attributed  far  less  power  to  the  fulminations  and  decrees  issued  from 
France,  than  to  those  issued  from  Rome.  Various  seditions  therefore 
were  raised  in  one  place  and  another  against  the  pontiffs,  which  they  were 
unable  to  subdue  and  put  down,  notwithistanding  the  inquisitors  were  most 
active  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions. 

§  6.  As  the  French  pontiffs  could  derive  but  little  revenue  from  Italy, 
which  was  rent  into  factions,  seditious,  and  devastated,  they  were  obliged 
to  devise  hew  modes  of  raising  money.  They  therefore  not  only  sold  in- 
dulgences to  the  people,  more  frequently  than  formerly,  to  the  great  indig<- 
nation  of  kings  and  prii^ces ;  but  they  required  enormous  prices  to  be 
paid  for  their  letters  or  bulls  of  every  kind.  In  this  thing,  John  XXII. 
showed  himself  peculiarly  adroit  and  shrewd  ;  for  though  he  did  not  first 
invent  the  regulations  and  fees  of  the  apostolic  chancery,  yet  the  Romish 
writers  admit,  that  he  enlarged  them  and  reduced  them  to  a  more  conve- 
nient  form.  (7)  He  also  is  said  to  have  imposed  that  tribute,  which  under 
the  title  of  annaies  is  customarily  paid  to  the  pontiffs ;  yet  the  first  com- 
mencement of  it,  was  anterior  to  that  age.  (8)  Moreover,  these  French 
pontiffs,  subverting  the  rights  of  election,  assumed  the  power  of  conferring 
all  sacred  offices,  whether  high  or  low,  according  to  their  own  pleasure ; 
by  which  means  they  raised  immense  sums  of  money.  Hence  under 
these  pontiffs,  those  most  odious  terms,  reservation,  provision,  and  expecia* 
Hoe,  rarely  used  before,  were  now  everywhere  heard ;  and  they  called  forth 
the  bitterest  complaints  from  all  the  nations  of  Europe  :(9)  and  th^e  com- 
plaints increased  immeasurably,  when  some  of  the  pontiffs,  as  John  XXII., 
Clement  VI*,  Gregory  XI.,  publicly  announced  that  they  had  reserved  all 
churches  to  themselves ;  and  that  they  would  provide  for  ail  without  ex- 
ception, by  virtue  of  the  sovereign  right  which  Christ  had  conferred  on  his 
vicars,  or  in  the  plenitude  of  tlieir  power,{10)    By  these  and  other  artifices 

(6)  See  Baluze,  Vita  Pontif.  Avenion.,  will  be  seen,  might  be  made  the  aoorce  of 
torn,  ii.,  p.  290,  291,  301,  309,  323;  and  immense  income,  when  levied  througbont 
various  other  places.  Mvratori^  Antiq.  Ital.,  Christendom  npon  all  the  numberless  officers 
torn,  ill.,  p  397,  401,  409,  dtc.  Giannoiie,  in  the  churches  and  monasteries. — I'he  Fir$t 
Histoire  de  Naples,  torn,  iii.,  p.  280,  <&c.  Fruit*  exscted  by  Henry  YIII.  of  England, 

(7)  Jo.  Ciampini^  de  Vicecsncellario  ec-  were  the  aniuU««  of  the  bishoprics,  which  the 
«lesin  Roman.,  p.  39,  dec.  Ckarles  Chaia^  king  took  from  the  pope,  after  the  reformap 
Lettres  sar  les  Jubil^s,  tom.  ii.,  p.  673,  and  tion  in  that  country. — Tr.'\ 

lOthers.  (9)  Stephen  Baluze,  Miscellanea,  tom.  ii., 

(8)  Bernh.  van  Espen,  Jus  Eccles.  uni-  p.  479,  618  ;  and  his  Vita  Pontif  Avenion., 
^ersale,  tom.  ii.,  p.  876.  Boulay's  Historia  tom.  ii.,  p.  60, 63,  66,  74,  164,  166.  Gallia 
Acad.  Paris.,  tom.  iv.,  p.  911.  Ant.  Wood'*  Christiana  Beoedictinor.,  tom.  i..  Append., 
Antiq.  Ozonienses.  tom.  i.,  p.  213.  With.  p.  13.  Ant.  Woo<Pm  Antiq.  Ozontenses, 
Fran.  Bertkier,  Dissert,  sur  les  Annates;  tom.  i.,  p.  148,  201,  202.  Boulay's  His- 
in  his  Histoire  de  TEglise  Gallicane,  tom.  toria  Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  iv*,  p.  911,  dec. 
xii.,  p.  1,  &c.  [The  armates  were  the  first  (10)  Baluze,  Vita  Pontif.  Avenion.,  tom. 
years'  revenues  of  a  benefice,  which  every  ii.,  p.  873;  tom.  i.,  p.  286.1  311,  681,  dec. 
new  incumbent  was  required  to  remit  to  the  Ant.  Matthaus^  Analects  vet  aevi,  tom.  t., 
pontiff's  treasury.  By  constantly  advancing  p.  349,  dec.  Gallia  ChrisUaoa,  tome  i.,  p. 
clergymen  from  poorer  to  richer  benefices,  69,  1208.  Histoire  du  droit  ecdeaiut. 
ad  prohibiting  pluzalikies,  these  ofmatea,  it  Franfois,  tome  ii.,  p.  129,  dec. 
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for  filling  their  treasury  and  amassing  property,  these  indiscreet  pontifis 
increased  the  odium  of  the  apostolic  see,  and  thus  weakened  very  consid. 
erabiy  the  papal  empire,  which  began  to  decline  from  the  times  of  Boni^ 
face» 

§  7.  Clement  V.  was  governed  all  his  life,  by  the  ivill  and  pleasure  of 
PMUp  the  Fair  king  of  France.  William  de  Nogaret,  the  implacable  foe 
of  Boniface  VIIL,  though  exconmiunicated,  resolutely  prosecuted  his  own 
cause  and  that  of  king  PMlip^  against  Boniface,  in  the  papal  court :  a 
transaction  which  I  believe,  is  without  a  parallel,  Philip  wished  to  have 
the  body  of  Boniface  disinterred  and  publicly  burned.  With  great  difficul- 
ty, Clement  averted  this  infamy  by  his  entreaties  and  advice  :  but  in  every 
thing  else,  he  had  to  obey  the.  king.  Accordingly  he  abrogated  the  laws 
enacted  by  Boniface ;  granted  the  king  five  years'  tithes ;  absolved  JYoga- 
rei  from  all  crime,  after  imposing  on  him  a  slight  penance,  which  he  never 
performed ;  restored  the  inhabitants  of  Anagni  to  their  former  reputable 
and  good  standing ;  and  held  a  general  council  at  Vienne,  A.D.  1311,  that 
Phiiip^s  pleasure  might  be  gratified  in  the  suppression  of  the  Templars, 
In  this  council  likewise,  various  things  were  decided  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  king ;  whom  Clement  dared  not  offend,  being  terrified  by 
the  melancholy  fate  o£ Boniface.(ll) 

§  8.  On  the  death  of  Clement,  A.D.  1314,  there  were  violent  contests 
among  the  cardinals  respecting  the  election  of  a  successor,  the  French  de- 
manding a  French  pontiff*,  and  the  Italians  an  ItaUan.  After  two  years, 
the  French  gained  the  victory;  and  in  1316,  James  de  Euse  of  Cahors, 
cardinal  of  Porto,  was  made  head  of  the  church,  and  assumed  the  pontifi- 
cal name  of  John  XXII.  He  was  not  destitute  of  learning,  but  was  craf- 
ty, insolent,  weak,  imprudent,  and  avaricious ;  as  those  who  honour  his 
memory,  do  not  altogether  deny.  He  rendered  himself  notorious  by  many 
imprudent  and  unsuccessful  enterprises,  but  especially  by  his  unfortunate 
contest  with  the  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria.  There  was  a  contest  for  the 
empire  of  Grermany,  between  Levris  of  Bavaria  and  Frederic  of  Attstria^ 
each  being  chosen  emperor  by  a  part  of  the  elector^  in  the  year  1314. 
John  declared  that  the  decision  of  this  controversy  belonged  to  him.  But 
Lewis  having  conquered  his  rival  in  battle  and  taken  him  prisoner,  in  the 
year  1322,  assumed  the  government  of  the  empire  without  consulting  the 
pontiff*,  and  refused  to  submit  a  cause  which  had  been  decided  by  the 
sword,  to  another  trial  before  the  pontiff*.  John  was  greatly  Qff*ended  at 
this  ;  and  in  the  year  1324,  divested  the  emperor  of  aU  title  to  the  impe- 
rial crown.  Lewis  in  return,  accused  the  pontiff*  of  corrupting  the  faith,  or 
of  heresy ;  and  appetded  to  the  decision  of  a  council.  Exasperated  by 
this  and  some  other  things,  the  pontiff*  in  the  year  1327,  again -divested  the 
emperor  of  all  his  authority  and  power,  and  laid  him  under  excommunica- 
tion. In  revenge  of  this  injury,  the  emperor  in  the  year  1328  at  Rome, 
publicly  declared  John  unworthy  of  the  pontificate ;  and  substituted  in  his 
place  Peter  de  Corhieri,  a  Franciscan  monk,  and  one  of  those  who  disa- 
greed with  the  pontiff*:  and  he  assuming  the  name  of  Nicolaus  V.,  crown- 
ed Leuns  as  emperor.     But  in  the  year  1330,  this  imperial  pontiff*  volun- 

(1 1 )  Besides  the  common  writers  already  ntaV  Histoire  litter,  de  Lyon,  torn,  i.,  p.  340. 

cited,  see  Wilh.  Fran.  Berthier^s  Discours  Gallia  Christiana  Benedictinor.,  torn,  i,  p^ 

8ur  le  pontifical  de  Clement  V.,  in  his  His-  1189,  and  torn,  ii.,  p.  829. 
toire  de  TEglise  Gallicane,  torn.  ziii.     Colo^ 
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tarily  abdicated  his  office,  and  surrendered  himself  into  the  hands  o£John, 
who  kept  him  a  prisoner  at  Avignon  till  his  death.  Thus  John  continued 
to  reign  in  spite  of  the  emperor ;  and  the  emperor,  in  spite  of  the  pon- 
tiff.(12) 

§  9.  On  the  side  of  Lewis  stood  the  whole  mass  of  the  FrairkelU^  the 
Beghards  of  every  description,  and  the  Spirituals  or  more  rigid  among  the 
Franciscans :  and  these  being  scattered  over  a  large  part  of  Europe,  and 
supported  by  the  protection  of  Lewis^  everywhere  assailed  John  with  re- 
proaches and  criminations,  both  orally  and  in  books,  and  charged  him  with 
religious  apostacy.  The  pontiff  however  was  not  greatly  injured  by  these 
private  attacks ;  but  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  fell  under  the  disap. 
probation  and  censure  of  nearly  the  whole  church.  For  in  the  years  1831 
and  1332,  he  taught  in  some  public  discourses,  that  departed  souls  would 
indeed  behold  the  man  Christy  but  would  not  see  the  face  of  God  or  the  di- 
vine nature,  until  their  reunion  with  the  body  at  the  last  day.  With  this 
doctrine,  PhUxp  VI.  the  king  of  France,  was  highly  displeased ;  the  theo- 
logians of  Paris  condemned  it,  in  1333 ;  and  both  the  friends  and  the  foes 
of  the  pontiff  were  opposed  to  it.  For  it  appeared  to  them  that  the  pon- 
tiff detracted  much  from  the  blessedness  of  departed  spirits.  To  so  great 
opposition,  /oAn,  though  naturally  pertinacious,  had  to  give  way.  He 
therefore  first  aj^ologized  for  the  doctrine  ;  and  afterwards  when  near  the 
point  of  death,  A.D.  1334,  he  did  not  indeed  abandon  it,  but  he  qualified 
it  by  saying  that  he  believed,  souls  in  the  intermediate  state  saw  the  divine 
essenccy  so  jar  as  the  state  and  condition  of  the  unimhodied  spirit  would  per^ 
int^.(18)  But  thid  declaration  did  not  satisfy  his  opposers.  Hence,  afler 
various  disputes,  his  successor  Benedict  XII.  terminated  the  controversy^ 
agreeably  to  the  decision  of  the  Parisian  doctors,  by  declaring  the  true 
fiUth  to  be,  that  the  souls  of  the  blessed  when  separate  from  the  body,  fully 
and  perfectly  behold  the  divine  nature  or  God  himself.  (14)  Benedict 
could  do  th^  without  impeaching  his  predecessor ;  because  John  when 
dying,  submitted  his  opinion  to  the  judgment  of  the  church ;  lest  perhaps 
after  death  he  should  be  classed  among  Aere^«.(15) 

(12)  This  great  contest  is  to  be  learned  Padoa,  John  Of  Ghent,  and  Vlrick  Haiigoer. 

principally  from  the  iZeeorit  of  it,  which  are  — TV.]     Each  wished  to  have  a  getieral 

published  by  Steph»  Baluzej  Vita  Fontif.  council  called,  by  which  the  pontiff  ehooML 

Avenion.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  612,  dec,  by  Edm.  be  hurled  from  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.    I 

JUartene^  Thesaurus  Anecdotor.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  omit  to  mention  other  parallels. 
641,  dtc,  by  Jo.  Geo.  Hertoart,  in  his  Lu-        (18)  See  Stephen    Baluze,  Vit»  Pontif 

doricus  Imperator  defensus  contra  Bzovium,  Avenionens.,  torn.  >.,  p.  176, 177,  182,  107, 

Munschen,  16  IS,  4to,  and  by  Christ.  Ge-  221,   786,   &c.      Lu.   Dacherf,  Spicileg. 

ttoldy  in  his  Apologia  pro  Ludovico  Bavaro,  Scriptor.  veter.,  torn,  i.,  p.  760,  ed.  vet. 

Ingoist.,  1618,  4to,  against  the  same  Bzotfi-  Jo.  Launoif  Historia  Gymnasii  NsTair.,  pt. 

utt  who  in  his  Annales  had  basely  defamed  i.,  c.  vii.,  in  his  0pp.,  torn,  iv.,  pt.  i.,  p.  319. 

the  character  of  this  emperor.     Add  Lm.  BouUy^  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  tom.  iv.,  p. 

Wadding,  Annales  Minoram,  tom.  vii.,  p.  236,  260.     lot.  Wadding,  Annales  Minor., 

77,106.^.     Whoever  considers  attentive-  torn,  vi.,  p.  371;  tom.  vii.,  p.  146.    /ac. 

Iv  the  history  of  this  contest,  will  perceive,  Echard,  Scriptores  Pnsdicator.,  tom.  i.,  p. 

that  Ltvnt  of  Bavaria  took  for  his  pattern  599,  608. 

P^tp  the  Fair  king  of  France.    Asthelat-        (14)  BaJuzCy  Vitas  Pontif  Avenionens., 

ter  brought  the  charge  of  heresy  acainst  Bon-  tom.  i.,  p.  197,  216,  221,  224,  226,  dtc. 
t/ace,  so  did  Levw  against  JoAn  XXII.    The        (15)  ["All  this  pope's  heretical  fancies 

French  king  employed  Nogaret  and  others  about  the  Beatific  VtMion  were  nothing  in 

as  accusers ;   liewiM  employed   [  William]  comparison  with  a  vile  and  most  enormous 

Occam  and  the  Franciscans  [Jlfarnftut  of  practical  heresy  that  was  foond  in  Ids  coffen 
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^  10.  Ob  the  doath  of  John  A.D*  1334,  s^w  contests  between  tl^ 
Fienoh  and  the  Italians  respecting  the  chpice  of  a  ponti%  divided  the  coL 
lege  of  cardinals.  But  near  the  close  of  the  year,  Jitm^s.  FoumUr  a 
Frenchman,  cardinal  of  Si.  Priscat  was  chosen,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Benedict  XIL  Historians  allow  Urn  the  praise  of  being  an  i^right  and 
hcmeflt  man,  and  void  alike  of  avarice  and  the  love  of  power.(16)  During 
his  reigi^  the  controversy  with  the  emperor  Lewie  was  at  rest.  For 
though  he  did  not  restore  him  to  church  communion,  being  prevented  as  is 
zeported  hy  the  king  of  France,  yet  he  did  not  attempt  any  thing  against 
him.  He  saw  the  existing  evils  in  the  chorch ;  and  some  of  them,  as  far 
em  he  could,  he  remaved ;  in  particular  he  laboured  to  reform,  by  decrees 
and  ordinances,  the  sects  of  monks  both  the  mendicant  and  the  opulent  or* 
4k8B.  But  death  removed  him  when  he  was  contemplating  more  and  great- 
«r  changes,  A.D.  1842.  Lay  superstition  out  of  the  account,  which  waf 
the  common  &uU  of  the  age,  and  we  shall  find  nothing  to  prevent  our  de* 
olaring  this  pontiff  to  be  a  man  of  a  right  ^irit, 

§  11.  Of  a  different  spirit  was  his  successor,  ClemetU  VI.,  who  was 
likewise  a  Frenchman,  named  Peter  £o^€r,and  cardinal  of  St.  Nereus  and 
Su  Achilles.  Without  stating  all  his  censurable  deeds,  I  observe  that 
he  trad  in  the  steps  of  John  AXIL  by  his  premeione  and  reeervtUume  of 
43hnrches,  which  was  evidence  of  his  base  avarice ;  and  further  that  he 
conferred  the  most  important  spiritual  offices  on  foreigners  and  Italian^ 
which  produced  controvemy  between  him  and  the  ki^s  of  France  and 
England ;  and  lastly,  that  he  exhibited  the  arrogance  and  pride  of  his 
Jbeart,  among  other  thmgs  by  renewing  the  war  with  Lewie  the  Bavarian* 
For  in  the  year  1348,  he  hurled  new  thunders  at  the  emperor :  and  find- 
ing these  to  be  contemned  by  Lewies  in  the  year  1846  he  devoted  him 
«gain  to  execration;  and  persuaded  the  princes  of  Germany  to  elect 
^harlee  IV.,  son  [grandson]  to  Henry  YII.,  for  their  emperor.  A  civil 
war  would  now  have  broke  out  in  Germany,  had  not  the  death  of  Lewie  in 
1847,  prevented  it.  Clement  followed  him  to  the  grave  in  1352,  famous  for 
nothing  but  his  zeal  for  exalting  the  majesty  of  the  pontiffs,  and  for  annex- 
ing to  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  Avigrum  which  he  bought  of  Joamaa 
queen  of  Naples.(l7) 

§  12.  There  was  more  moderation  and  probity  in  Innocent  YI.,  or  Sle* 
jfhen  Albert  a  Frenchman,  previously  bishop  of  Ostia ;  who  governed  the 
<shurch  ten  years,  and  died  A«D.  1362.  He  favoured  his  own  relatives  too 
much ;  but  in  other  respects,  he  encouraged  the  pious  and  the  well  inform- 
•ed,  held  the  monks  to  their  duty,  abstained  from  reserving  churches,  and 
•did  many  things  worthy  of  commendation.  His  successor,  Wilham  Gru 
mpardj  abbot  of  St.  Victor  at  Marseilles,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Urban 
v.,  was  also  free  from  great  faults,  if  we  except  those  which  are  almost  in- 
separable from  the  office  of  a  pope.     Overcome  by  the  entreaties  of  the 

after  his  death,  y'n.,five'a7td-tipenty  mUlioM  n»,  in  Mwratori^a  Antiquit.  lulic,  torn,  iii^ 

of  fiorin»,  of  which  there  were  eighteen  in  p.  276.     Btduxe^  Vits  Pontif.  Avenionens., 

•spuut  and  the  rest  in  plate,  jewels,  crowns,  torn,  i.,  p.  205,  218,  240,  dec.     BouUy^* 

mitres,  and  other  precious  bawhles,  all  which  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  253,  &o. 
^e  bad  squeezed  out  of  the  people  and  the        (17)  [Btosraphies  of  this  pontiff  may  be 

inferior  cleigy  during  his  pontificate.     See  found  in  BcUuze,  Vit»  Pontif.  Avenionens., 

jPEeury,  Hist.  Eccles.,  livr.  xci?.,  ^  39.'' —  torn,  i.,  p.   143,  dtc,  and  in  MyreUori^t 

Jiacl.}  Scriptores  rerum  Italic,  torn,  iii.,  ot.  ii.,  p. 

(16)  See  the  FragmenU  Historis  Roma-  560,  dtc.— <SdU.] 
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Romans,  he  remored  to  Rome  in  the  year  1867 ;  but  retarned  again  to 
Avignon  in  1370,  in  order  to  make  peace  between  the  king  of  England  an<f 
the  king  of  France ;  and  died  there  the  same  year.(18) 

LIS.  He  was  succeeded  by  Peter  Roger,  a  Frenchman  of  noble  Urth, 
r  the  pontifical  name  of  Chregory  XL-  Inferior  to  his  predecessors  in, 
virtue,  he  exceeded  them  in  energy  and  audacity.  Under  him  great  and 
dangerous  commotions  disturbed  Italy  and  the  city  of  Rome.  The  Flor-. 
entines  especially,  waged  fierce  war  with  the  Romish  church,  and  were 
successful  in  it.  (19)  To  restore  the  tranquillity  of  Italy  and  recover  the 
territories  and  cities  taken  from  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  Gregory  in  the 
year  1376,  transferred  his  residence  from  Avignon  to  Rome.  One  CaiK- 
arine,  a  virgin  of  Sens,  whom  that  credulous  age  took  to  be  a  prophetess 
divinely  inspired,  came  to  Avignon,  and  by  her  exhortations  greatly  con- 
tributed to  this  measure. (20)  But  Gregory  soon  after  repented  of  his  re- 
moval ;  for  by  their  long  absence  from  Italy,  the  authority  of  the  pontifis 
was  so  fallen  there,  that  the  Romans  and  the  Florentines  had  no  scruple 
to  insult  and  abuse  him  in  various  ways.  He  therefore  purposed  to  return 
to  Avignon  ;  but  was  prevented  by  death,  which  removed  him  from  earthly 
scenes,  in  the  year  1378.(21) 

§  14.  After  the  death  of  Gregory  XL,  the  cardinals  being  assembled  to 
provide  for  a  successor,  the  Roman  people  fearing  lest  a  Frenchman  should 
be  elected  who  would  reipove  to  Avignon,  wit))  furious  clamours  and  threats 
demanded,  that  an  Italian  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  church  with, 
out  delay.  The  terrified  cardinals  proclaimed  Bartholomew  de  PregnanOf. 
who  was  a  Neapolitan  by  birth  and  archbishop  of  Bari,  to  be  duly  elected 
pontiff;  and  he  assumed  the  name  of  Urban  VI.  This  new  pontiff  by  his 
coarse  manners,  his  injudicious  severity,  and  his  intolerable  haughtiness^ 
alienated  the  minds  of  all  from  him,  but  especially  the  cardinals.  These 
therefore  withdrew  to  Fondi,  a  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  there 
created  another  pontiff,  Robert  count  of  Greneva,  who  took  the  name  of 
Clemeni  VII.,  alleging  that  Urban  was  elected  only  in  pretence,  in  order 
to  quiet  the  rage  of  the  people  of  Rome.  Which  of  these  was  the  legiti. 
mate  and  true  pontiff,  still  remains  uncertain ;  nor  can  it  be  fully  ascer. 
tained  from  the  Records  and  documents,  which  have  been  published  in 
great  abundance  by  both  parties.  (22)     Urban  continued  at  Rome ;  Clem-- 

(18)  [Of  these  popes  also,  there  are  sev-  his  faalts.  His  biography  is  in  Baluze^  Yi* 
eral  biographies ;  of  InTtocenT  VI.  in  Baluze,  Ub  Pontif.  Avenion.,  torn,  i.,  p.  426,  &e.y 
Vitas  Pontif.  Avehion.,  tom.  i.,  p.  321,  &c.,  and  in  Muraton's  Scriptores  rerum  Italic., 
•nd  in 'Muratorit  Scriptores  rerum  lulicar.,  tom.  iii..  pt  ii.,  p.  645,  &c. — ScfU.] 

tom.  iii.,  nt.  ii.,  p.  589,  <&€. ;  and  of  Urban        (22)  See  the  records  and  documents,  in 

v.,  in  Beuuze,  I  c,  p  363,  dec,  and  in  Jtftt-  Cas.  Egasse  de  BouJay^s  Historia  Acad. 

ratori,  1.  c,  p.  642,  &c. — Sehl.]  Paris.,  tom.  iv.,  p.  463,  Ac,  in  Lu.  Wad^ 

(19)  See  here,  especially,  the  Epistola  dmg's  Annales  Minor.,  tom.  ix.,  p.  12.  dtc, 
Colucii  SalutaH,  written  in  the  name  of  the  in  Steph.  Baluze's  Vite  Pontif.  Avenion., 
Florentines,  part  i.,  p.  47-100,  p.  148,  162,  torn,  i.,  p  442,  998,  dec,  and  in  the  Acta 
and  the  Preface  to  part  ii.,  p.  18.  I  use  the  Sanctor.,  tom.  i.,  April,  p  728,  dec  There 
new  edition  at  Florence,  by  Laur  Mehus.  are  also  some  unpublished  documenta  in  mj 

(20)  See  Longueval,  Histoire  de  TEgiise  possession,  which  throw  much  light  on  ihw 
Gallicane,  lorn,  xiv.,  p.  159.  192.  controYersy,  yet  do  not  decide  it.     [The 

(21)  [He  was  the  son  of  William  earl  of  whole  question  must  be  tried  according  to- 
Beaufort,  and  brotherV  son  to  pope  Clement  ecclesiastical  law  ;  and  according  to  Uiat^. 
VT.  His  last  Will,  which  is  in  Darhery*»  both  elections  were  undoubtedly  liable  U^ 
Spicileg.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  878.  is  worthy  of  no-  exceptions. — Schl.l 

face,  as  he  there  very  fnnkly  acknowledges 
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ent  remoyed  to  Avignon  in  France.  The  cause  of  Clement  was  espoused 
by  France,  Spain,  Gotland,  Sicily,  and  Cyprus ;  the  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope acknowledged  Urhan  for  the  true  vicegerent  of  Christ. 

§  15.  Thus  the  unity  of  the  Latin  church  as  existing  under  one  head*^ 
came  to  an  end  at  the  death  of  Gregory  XL,  and  that  most  unhappy  disu* 
nion  ensued,  which  is  usually  denominated  the  great  Schism  of  the  West.{29) 
For  during  fifty  years,  the  church  had  two  or  three  heads ;  and  the  con- 
temporary pontins  assailed  each  othef  with  excommunications,  maledic. 
tions,  and  plots.  The  calamities  and  distress  of  those  times,  are  indescn- 
bable.  For  besides  the  perpetual  contentions  and  wars  between  the  pontif- 
ical factions,  which  were  ruinous  to  great  numbers,  involving  them  in  the 
loss  of  life  or  of  property,  nearly  all  sense  of  religion  was  in  many  places 
extinguished,  and  wickedness  daily  acquired  greater  impunity  and  bold, 
ness ;  the  clergy,  previously  corrupt,  now  laid  aside  even  the  appearance 
of  piety  and  godliness,  while  those  who  called  themselves  Christ's  vicege- 
rents were  at  open  war  with  each  other ;  and  the  conscientious  people,  who 
believed  no  one  could  be  saved  without  living  in  subjection  to  Christ's  vice- 

ferent,  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  perplexity  and  anxiety  of  mind.  (24) 
''et  both  the  church  and  the  state  received  very  considerable  advantages 
from  these  great  calamities.  For  the  nerves  of  the  pontifical  power  were 
severed  by  these  dissensions,  and  could  not  afterwards  be  restored ;  and 
kings  and  princes  who  had  before  been  in  a  sense  the  servants  of  the  pon- 
tifis,  now  became  their  judges  and  masters.  Moreover  great  numbers, 
possessing  some  measure  of  discernment,  despised  and  disregarded  these 
pondfii  who  could  fight  for  empire,  and  committing  themselves  and  their 
salvation  into  the  hands  of  Grod,  concluded  that  the  church  and  religion 
might  remain  and  be  safe,  without  any  visible  head  of  the  church. 

f  16.  On  the  death  of  Urbdn  V.,  A.D.  1389,  his  partisans  the  Italian 
cardinals,  elected  for  his  successor  at  Rome  Peter  ThomaceUi^  a  Neapoli. 
tan,  known  among  the  pontiffs  by  the  name  of  Boniface  IX.  And  Clement 
VII.  dying  in  the  year  1394,  the  French  cardinals  appointed  as  his  suc- 
cessor, Peter  de  Lima  a  Spaniard,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Benedict  XIIL 
In  the  mean  time,  kings,  princes,  bishops,  and  theologians,  proposed .  and 
attempted  various  methods  for  extinguishing  this  schism.  The  safest  and 
best  method,  it  was  generally  thought,  was  that  of  voluntary  resignation, 
{via  cessioms),  as  they  expressed  it.(25)    But  neither  of  the  ponti&  could 

(23)  For  an  tcconnt  of  this  tcbism,  see  (S4)  On  the  great  evils  of  this  schism^ 

Peter  Puteamu  {de  Puy\  Histoire  generate  there  are  direct  remarks  in  the  Histoire  do 

du  Schisme  qui  a  6t6  en  TEglise  depuis  Tan  droit  puMique  eccles.  Francois,  torn,  ii.,  p. 

1878,  jusqu*en  Fan  1428,  Paris,  1654,  4to  ;  166,  193,  202,  &c. 

which,  as  the  Prtfaxt  informs  us,  was  com-  (25)  [In  reality,  the  university  of  Pari» 

piled  from  documents  in  the   archives  of  proposed   three  ways   of  terminating   the 

the  king  of  France,  and  is  worthy  of  credit,  schism :   the  voluntary  resignation  of  both 

Neither  is  htm»  Maimbourg^s  Histoire  du  (via  cessionis) ;  an  agreement  between  them 

grand  Schisme  d*Occident,  to  be  despised  ;  (vis  compromissi) ;  and  reference  to  the  de- 

though  the  writer  is  here  and  there  manifest-  cision  of  a  general  council  (via  detiberationis 

]y  partial.     Many  documents  are  contained  per  concilium  universale).    Among  all  these 

in  Bouiay*9  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  tom.  iv.  that  by  resignation  was  thoi/gbt  to  be  the 

and  v., and  Eim.  Marfene'e'Wew^ni  Anec-  easiest;  but  this  supposed  the  pontiffs  to 

dotor.,  tom.  ii.,  p-  1074,  dec.    't^he  common  be  ingenuoas.  and  to  make  the  good  of  the 

writers,  as  Alexander^  Raynaldy  Bzomut,  church  their  primsry  object ;  which  was  not 

SpondanuMj  Du,  Pitt,  I  omit  to  name  as  the  fact.     In  order  to  facilitate  this  project^ 

usual.  the  king  and  the  nobles  of  France,  with  the 

Vol.  IL— B  b  b 
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be  induced  to  resign,  either  by  entreaties,  or  threats,  or  promises.  The 
French  church,  greatly  displeased  by  this  obstinacy,  in  the  year  1397  with- 
drew itself  from  the  dominion  and  authority  of  both  pontifis,  in  a  council 
held  at  Paris.  This  decree  being  published  in  the  year  1398,  BenediU  XIIL 
was  detaiaed  as  a  prisoner,  by  order  of  CJuirles  VI.  king  of  France,  in  hi^ 
own  palace  at  Avignon.  (26) 

§  17.  The  vices  and  &u]ts  of  the  great  body  of  the  monks,  were  seen 
even  by  some  of  the  Roman  pontifls,  and  especially  by  Clement  XIL,  who 
looked  upon  them  with  abhorrence,  and  laboured  to  cure  and  remove 
them :  but  the  vast  and  difficult  undertaking  was  unsuccessful.  At  the 
head  of  the  monks  and  indeed  of  the  whole  church,  stood  the  mendiamt^ 
{Mirticularly  the  Dominicans  and  Frandsams^  by  whose  counsels  and  pleas- 
ure every  thing  of  importance  was  transacted  both  at  the  court  of  EUHne, 
and  in  the  cabinets  of  princes.  So  high  was  the  reputation  of  those  breth- 
ren for  sanctity  and  for  influence  with  God,  that  the  most  distinguished 
persons  of  both  sexes,  some  while  in  health  and  others  when  sick  and  in 
the  near  prospect  of  death,  wished  to  be  received  into  their  orders,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  favour  of  God.  Many  carefully  inserted  in  their 
last  wills,  that  they  would  have  their  corpses  wrapped  in  a  sordid  Domin- 
ican  or  Franciscan  garment,  and  be  buried  a^^ong  the  mendicants.  For 
the  amazing  superstition  and  ignorance  of  the  age,  led  people  to  believe, 
that  those  would  find  Christ  a  gracious  judge  at  the  last  day,  who  should  ap- 
pear before  his  tribunal  associated  with  the  mendicant  monks. 

§  18.  But  this  high  reputation  and  vast  influence  of  the  mendicantSy 
only  inflamed  still  more  the  hatred,  which  had  long  burned  against  them 
ahnost  universally,  in  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  the  clergy,  in  the 
other  monks,  and  in  the  universities.  Hence  there  was  scarcely  a  coun- 
try of  Europe,  or  a  university,  in  which  one  might  not  see  bishops,  priests, 
and  theologians,  eagerly  contending  against  the  Dominicans  and  Francis- 
cans ;  who  by  means  of  the  great  privileges  conferred  on  them  by  the  pon- 
tifls,  every  where  undermined  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  church,  ana  as- 
sumed to  themselves  the  direction  of  all  religious  matters.  In  England,  the 
university  of  Oxford  flrmly  resisted  the  Dominicans  :(27)  and  Richard  of 
Armagh,(28)  Henry  Cnmp,  Norris,  and  others,  assailed  with  great  energy 

univertity  of  Pvib,  used  all  their  exertions,  BoulayU  Historic  Acad.  Puis,  torn,  iv.,  p. 

after  the  death  of  CUmerU^  to  prevent  a  new  8S9,  ac. 

election  at  Avignon.    Bat  the  cardinals  were        (27)  See  Ant.  Wood's  Antiq.  Oioniens., 

of  a  different  mind.     They  went  into  con-  torn  i.,  p.  150,  154,  196,  dec. 

clave,  and  elected  Bemdici  XIIL.  yet  pre-        (28)  [Rkkard  Fitz-Ralpk  or  Richari  R^ 

piously  binding  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath,  dulphus,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  pioff 


that  the  person  elected  on  the  return  of  tran-  of  theology  at  Oxford,  much  esteemed  by 

quiUity  should  himself  Isbour  to  bring  about  king  Richard  III.  of  England,  created  by 

a  resignation  of  both,  if  the  majority  of  the  him  dean  of  Litchfield,  and  A.D.   1333, 

cardinals  should  see  it  to  be  best.     But  chancellor  of  Oxford.     In  the  year  1347, 

neither  Benedict  nor  his  opposer  Bonifact,  Clement  VL,  by  his  pontifical  right  of  pnh 

would  have  any  thing  to  do  with  a  resigns-  vision,  constituted  "him  archbishop  of  Ar- 

iion.    The  pleasure  and  the  honour  of  being  magh  in  Ireland.    He  strenuously  opposed 

pope,  outweighed  all  considerations  of  patri-  the  mendicants,  both  before  and  after  his 

otism.     And  it  was  not  till  the  next  century,  elevation  to  the  see  of  Armagh.    While  at 

that  the  church  waa  ao  happy  as  to  see  this  Oxford,  he  exposed  their  vain  and  proud 

•chism  removed. — Schl.}  poverty,  in  his  public  lectures ;  and  when  a 

(26)  Besides  the   common  writers,  see  bishop,  he  came  out  still  nnore  powexfoHj 

LonguevalU,  Histoirc  de  I'Eglise  Gallicane,  against  tham.     In  1366,  he  came  to  I/ondon, 

tome  zzv.,  and  the  Records  ihemselves.  in  and  there  published  in  his  preaching  oiiw 
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all  the  mendicant  ordenu(29)  The  most  zealous  of  these,  Bichard  of  Ar- 
magh, went  to  the  court  o(  Innocent  VI.  in  the  year  1356,  and  there  plead 
the  cause  of  the  church  against  them,  with  amaziug  ardour,  until  his  death 
in  1360.(80)  In  France,  various  persons  and  among  them  those  of  the 
umversity  of  PariSt  laboured  in  a  more  private  way  to  overthrow  the  pow- 
er of  the  mendicants  :(31)  but  John  de  PoUiaCj  a  doctor  of  theology,  pub. 
licly  denied  that  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  had  power  to  grant  full 
alisolution  to  persons  confessing  sins  to  them,  or  that  the  ponti^Ts  were  able 
to  give  them  such  power,  so  long  as  the  cmon  called  omnis  utriusque  sexus^ 
remained  in  force :  whence  he  inferred,  tliat  those  who  would  be  sure  of 
salvation  must  confess  their  sins  to  their  parish  priests,  notwithstanding 
they  had  absolution  from  the  monks.  But  all  these  adversaries  effected 
little  or  nothing;  for  the  pontic  vigorously  defended  these  their  best 
friends  and  supporters,  against  all  attacks  secret  or  open.  The  opinion 
of  John  de  PoUiac  was  condemned  by  a  special  decree  of  John  X  All.  in 
the  year  1321.(32) 

^  19.  But  among  all  the  foes  of  the  mendicant  orders,  no  one  has  ob. 
tained  greater  fame  both  good  and  ill,  among  posterity,  than  John  Wick- 
Uffe  an  Englishman,  doctor  and  professor  of  theology  at  Oxford,  and  after- 
wards  rector  of  Lutterworth,  a  man  of  an  acute  mind,  and  for  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  of  great  learning.  Afler  the  example  of  Richard  of  Ar- 
magh and  many  other  of  the  best  men  in  his  country,  he  in  the  year  1360 
first  vigorously  defended  the  rights  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  against  the 
sects  that  jprofessed  voluntary  poverty,  at  the  same  time  slightly  censuring 
also  the  pontiffs  who  were  their  chief  patrons ;  .nor  did  any  lover  of  his 
country,  consider  him  as  criminal  on  this  account.  Afterwards,  when  Stmon 
iMngham  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  deprived  him  of  the  wardenship  of 
Canterbury  Hall  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  A.D.  1367,  and  appointed  a 
monk  to  succeed  him,  and  the  sovereign  pontiff  Urban  V.  to  whom  he  ap- 
pealed, confirmed  the  decision  of  the  arcnbishop  ;  Wickliffe  assailed  with 
greater  freedom,  not  only  all  the  monks  and  their  morals,  but  also  the  power 
of  the  pontiffs  and  some  other  things,  both  in  his  writings  and  in  his  dis- 
courses. From  this  he  proceeded  still  farther,  and  in  various  treatises  re- 
futed  a  large  part  of  the  prevailing  opinions  on  religious  subjects ;  exhort- 

thmes  against  them.    They  then  accused        (30)  See  Bich.  Simon's  Lettres  choisies, 

him  to  the  pope  of  heresy,  and  caused  him  to  .tome  i.,  p.  164,  &c.     I  haTe  before  me,  in 

be  cited  to  Avignon.     He  went  there,  and  manuscript,   by   Bartholomew  de   Brisaeo, 

after  three  years*  attendance,  his  cause  not  (proTincial  of  the  Dominicans  for  Germany), 

being  yet  decided,  he  was  removed  by  death  Solutiones   opposite  Richardi,  Armaehani 

A.D.  1360.     He  has  led  us  a  number  of  Archiepiscopi,  propoeit^onibus  contra  Mendi- 

•ermons ;  a  Summa,  seu  Libri  ziz.  adver-  cantes  in  curia  Romana  coram  pontifice  et 

•us  errores  Armenonun ;  and  his  defence  cardinalibus  factis,  A.D.  1360. 
against  the  mendicants,  delivered  at  Avignon        (31)  See  Jo.  Lau-ntn^  de  Canone  :  Omnia 

in  1357  ;  besides  several  sermons  and  tracts,  utriusque  sezus ;  in  his  0pp.,  torn,  i.*  pt.  i., 

never  published.     A  little  before  his  death,  p.  271,  274,  287,  &c.     Baluze,  VitoB  Pon« 

an  Irish  translation  of  the  New-Testament,  tif.  Avenion.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  10,  and  Miscella- 

was  found  concealed  in  a  wall  of  his  church,  nea,  tom.  i.,  p.  253.     Dachery^  Spicileg. 

which  has  been  supposed  to  be  his  produc-  Scriptor.  veter,  tom.  1.,  p.  112,  dec. 
tion.— 7r.]  (32)  It  was  pubhshed  by  Edm.  Martene, 

(29)  See  Wood's  Antiq.  Ozoniens.,  torn.  Thesaur.  Anecdotor.,  torn,  i.,  p.  1368.    Add 

i,  p.  181,  182,  tom.  ii.,  p.  61,  62.     Baluze,  Steph.  Bahize^  Vit»  Pontif.  AveniOD.,  torn. 

Vitas  Pontif.  Avenion.,  tom.  i.,  p.  338,  950.  L,  p.  132,  182,  dtc. 
Boulay'e  Hist.  Acad.  Paris.,  tom.  iv.,  p.  336. 
Wadnng'9  Ann.  Minor.,  torn,  vili.,  p«  126. 
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ed  the  people  to  read  the  sacred  yolume ;  translated  the  scriptures  into  the 
English  language  with  his  own  hands ;  and  expressed  abhorrence  of  the 
prevailing  gross  superstition.  It  would  be  easy  to  show,  that  neither  were 
the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe  free  from  errors,  nor  his  life  void  of  faults ;  and 
yet  it  is  most  certain,  that  he  advocated  many  things,  that  were  wise,  and 
true,  and  profitable. (83) 

^  20.  The  monks  whom  WickUffe  had  especially  offended,  conunenced 
a  great  religious  process  against  him  in  the  pontifical  court  of  Gregory  XI.» 
who  in  the  year  1377  commanded  Simon  Sudbury  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, to  try  the  cause  in  a  council  at  London.  From  this  imminent  peril 
Wickliffe  escaped  unharmed,  through  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Lancas. 
ter  and  other  noblemen  who  were  his  friends.  And  as  Gregory  XI.  died 
soon  afler,  and  the  fatal  schism  in  the  Latin  church  ensued,  one  pontiff 
reigning  at  Rome  and  another  at  Avignon,  this  controversy  remained  long 
suspenaed.  Upon  a  change  in  the  state  of  affairs,  William  de  Courtenay 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  revived  the  controversy  in  1385,  and  urged  it 
on  with  great  vehemence,  in  two  councils,  the  one  held  at  London  and  the 
other  at  Oxford.  The  result  was,  that  of  the  eighteen  [twenty-four]  opin- 
ions, for  which  the  monks  accused  him,  nine  were  condemned  as  heresies, 
and  fifteen  as  errors ;  but  Wickliffe  himself  returned  in  safety  to  Lutter- 
worth, where  he  died  in  tranquillity  A.D.  1387.  By  what  means  he  es- 
caped this  latter  peril,  which  was  greater  than  the  former,  whether  by  the 
favour  of  the  court,  or  by  denying  and  abjuring  the  opinions  in  controversy, 
does  not  appear.  (34)     He  left  a  great  number  of  followers,  both  in  Eng- 

aAerwards  ofMerton,  in  which  be  became  a 
fellow.  Merton  College  about  thia  time  con- 
tained the  following  eminent  men,  WtUier 
Burley,  WtUiatn  Occam,  Thomag  Bradwm-- 
dinCf  Simon  Mepham,  Sim^mlslip,  and  Geof" 
fry  Chaucer.  Wiekliffe  was  a  hard  student, 
a  profound  scholar,  a  sarcastic  writer,  and  a 
subtle  dispaUnt.  Philoaopl^,  meta|^aic% 
and  theolof^  were  his  faTOurite  atodies.  In 
the  year  1360,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
becoming  the  advocate  of  the  uniTersity 
against  the  mendicant  monks,  who  infringed 
the  laws  of  the  university  and  enticed  thm 
students  away  to  their  monasteries.  Wiek^ 
Hffe,  whose  English  style  waa  excellent  for 
that  a|^,  wrote  various  tracts  against  theiii» 
and  disputed  with  them  with  great  succesa. 
In  1361,  he  was  made  master  of  Baliol  Col- 
lege; and  four  years  after,  warden  of  Can- 
terbury Hall,  in  1867,  Lati^Aam^  archbiab- 
op  of  Canterbury,  ejected  him  from  the  war- 
denship ;  and  he  appealed  to  the  pc^,  who 
delayed  his  decision  three  years,  during 
which  Wickliffe  was  severely  lashing  tho 
monks  and  clergy,  and  did  not  spare  the  pon- 
tiff. In  1370,  cardinal  Andruyntu,  the  p»- 
pal  commissioner,  decided  the  cause  againat 
Wickliffe.  Soon  after,  he  obtained  the  rec- 
tory of  Lutterworth  in  the  diocese  of  Ui^ 
com,  through  the  favour  of  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster: which  he  held  till  his  death,  and  in 
which  he  was  a  moat  active  and  faithful  pa»- 


(83)  His  Dialogues  in  four  Books,  have 
lately  been  print^,  Frankfort  and  Leipsic, 
1758,  4to,  from  which  may  be  learned,  not 
indeed  all  his  opinions,  but  ^the  general  ob- 
jects at  which  he  aimed,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
man. 

(84)  A  formal  biography  of  this  very  noted 
man,  was  composed  by  John  Lewis,  ^  The 
history  of  the  life  and  sufferings  of  John 
Wickliffe;  London,  1730,  8vo.'^  He  also 
published  the  Neto  Testament  in  an  English 
translation,  by  John  Wickliffe^  from  the  £atin 
version  called  the  Vulgate,  London,  1731, 
folio, .  with  a  learned  trefau,  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  life  and  sufferings  of  Wiekliffe, 
[See  the  Life  and  Opinions  of  John  de  Wick- 
liffe, by  Rob.  Vaughan,  Lond.,  1829,2  vols. 
8vo ;  also  Gilpin^s  Lives  of  the  Reformers, 
Lond.,  1809,  2  vols.  8vo,  Middleton's  Bi- 
osraphia  Evangelica,  vol.  i.,  p.  1,  dec,  and 
Milner's  History  of  the  Church,  cent,  ziv., 
ch.  iii.]  The  Documents  in  relstion  to  his 
trials,  are  in  Das.  Wilkins's  Concilia  masna 
Britannias  et  Hibern.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  116,  <xc., 
166,  dec.  Add  Bcviay's  Hiatoria  AcmI. 
Paris.,  tom.  iv ,  p.  450,  dec  Ant.  Wood's 
Antiq.  Oxonians.,  tom  i ,  p.  183.  dec,  186, 
dtc.  and  in  other  places.  [John  Wickliffe  or 
ie  Wickliffe,  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Wick- 
liffe, near  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  about 
A.D.  1324 ;  was  sent  early  tr  Oiford,  where 
he  was  a  commoner  of  Queen*s  College,  and 
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land  and  out  of  it,  who  were  doDominated  WickJiffiies,  and  by  a  vulgar 
term  of  reproach  brought  from  Belgium,  into  England,  Lollards;  and 
these  were  every  where  grievously  persecuted  by  the  inquisitors  and  other 
Instruments  of  the  pontiffs.  Hence  the  council  of  Constance,  A.D.  1416, 
condemned  the  memory  and  the  opinions  of  WickKfe  in  a  solemn  decree ; 


tor.     In  1372,  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D., 
and  now  read  lectoree  on  theology  at  Oxford, 
with  great  applause.     He  here  attacked  not 
only  the  monks,  but  also  the  pope  and  the 
clergy ;  and  confuted  the  prevailing  errors 
of  the  day,  both  as  to  the  doctrineft  of  Chri»- 
tianity  and  the  constitution  of  the  Christian 
ehurch.     In  137^,  the  king  appointed  him 
one  of  his  ambassadors  to  the  pope,  to  re- 
monstrate against  the  papal  reservation  of 
churches.     After   this,  he  inveighed   still 
more  boldly  against  the  pope  in  his  lectures, 
calling  him  **  Antichrist,  tiie  proud  worldly 
priest  of  Rome,  and  the  most  cursed  of  clip- 
pers and  purse-eutters."     He  also  inveighed 
against  the  prelatea.     In  1376,  the  monks 
drew  up  nineteen  articles,  extracted  from  his 
public  lectures  and  sermons,  which  they  sent 
to  the  pope.    The  principal  of  these  were : 
**That  there  is  one  only  universal  church, 
consisting  of  the  whole  body  of  the  fredet- 
iinaie. — That  the  eucharist,  after  consecra- 
tion, was  not  the  real  body  of  Christ,  but  on)v 
an  embUm  or  ngn  of  it.-— That  the  church 
of  Rome  was  no  more  the  head  of  the  uni- 
versal church,  thsn  any  other  church :  and 
that  St.  Peter  had  no  mater  authority  sjven 
him,  than  the  rest  of  the  apostles.— -That 
the  pope  had  no  more  jurisdiction,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  keys,  than  any  other  priest. — 
That  if  the  church  misbehaved,  it  was  not 
only  lawful  but  meritorious  to  dispossess  her 
of  her  temporalities. — That  when  a  prince  or 
temporal  lord  was  convinced  that  the  church 
made  an  ill  use  of  her  endowments,  he  was 
bound,  under  pain  of  damnation,  to  take 
them  away. — That  the  gospel  was  sufficient, 
to  direct  a  Christian  in  the  conduct  of  his 
life. — ^That  neither  the  pope  nor  any  other 
prelate,  ought  to  have  priaons  for  the  punish- 
ing offenders  against  the  discipline  of  the 
church."— On  the  second  of  May,  1377,  the 
pope  issued  five  bulls,  addressed  to  the  arch- 
hiahop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, (who  were  directed  to  try  the  charges), 
to  the  king,  (who  was  desired  to  assist  the 
bishops),  and  to  the  university  of  Oxford, 
(ordering  them  to  deliver  up  the  accused). 
The  king  died  before  the  bulls  arrived  :  the 
university  treated  theirs  with  contempt :  the 
prelates  determined  to  proceed  against  him ; 
and  therefore  summoned  him  to  appear  be- 
fore them  at  London,  within  thirty  days. 
During  that  interval  parliament  met,  and  de- 
Ubeiated  whether  ibiy  might  lawfuUy  refuse 


to  send  treasure  out  of  the  kingdom  when 
the  pope  required  it  to  be  sent.  The  reso- 
lution of  this  doubt  was  referred,  by  the  king 
and  pariiament,  to  Doctor  Wickdiffe ;  who 
answered  that  it  was  lawful,  and  undertook 
to  prove  it  so,  by  the  principles  of  the  law 
of  Christ.  He  afterwards  appeared  before 
his  judges,  attended  by  the  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter and  the  lord  marshal  Earl  Percy.  A  vaat 
concourse  was  assembled.  Some  alterca- 
tions ensued  between  the  bishops  and  the 
two  noblemen,  the  assembly  was  in  commo- 
tion, and  Wtckltjfe  was  conducted  off  in 
safety  by  his  patrons,  without  having  any 
trial.  He  was  then  summoned  to  appear  at 
Lambeth.  He  did  so,  and  presented  a  paper 
explanatory  of  the  charges,  which  the  bishope 
thought  best  to  admit  as  satisfactory.  The 
next  year,  1378,  the  pope  died;  and  the 
commission  to  the  two  English  prelates  to  tiy 
the  case  of  Wickliffe^  of  course  was  at  an 
end.  Wieklijfe  in  his  lectures,  sermons,  and 
writings,  now  embraced  every  opportunity 
of  exposing  the  Romish  court,  and  detecting 
the  vices  of  the  clergy  and  the  monks.  In 
1881,  he  published  sixteen  Tlieses  against 
transubsUntiation ;  and  in  his  Lectures  at 
Oxford,  expressly  denied  the  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence.  The  vice  chancellor  and 
eleven  doctors,  now  condemned  his  doctrine. 
In  1382,  Wiiliam  Courtney  was  translsted 
from  the  see  of  London  to  tne  srchiepiscopal 
see  of  Canterbury ;  and  now  began  another 
process  against  Wiekliffe^  whom  he  sum- 
moned to  appear  at  London  before  commis- 
sioners sppointed  to  try  him.  He  was  dis- 
suaded by  his  friends  from  appesring ;  but  the 
university  sent  a  letter  in  his  favour,  testifying 
fully  to  his  lesminc,  piety,  and  soundness  in 
the  faith.  Notwithstanding  this  testimony, 
and  the  arguments  of  his  able  counsellors, 
fourteen  of  nis  conclusions  were  pronounced 
heretical  or  erroneous.  Soon  after  he  left 
Oxford,  in  188S,  Wickliffe  had  a  slight  shock 
of  the  palsy ;  yet  he  continued  to  preach 
till  1384,  when  he  was  siezed  again,  in  his 
pulpit  at  Lutterworth,  more  violently;  fell 
down,  was  carried  home,  and  shortly,  after 
expired,  aged  sixty  years. — His  works  were 
a  vsst  number  of  tracts,  on  doctrinal  and 
practical  subjects  in  theolooy,  sgainst  the 
prevailing  errors  snd  vices  of  the  times,  dee. 
See  MiddletmC*  Biographia  Evangelica,  toL 
i.,  p.  1,  dfcc.— Tr.] 
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in  consequence  of  which,  in  the  year  1428  his  bones  were  dug  up,  aAd  pub- 
licly burned. 

^21.  These  numerous,  ingenious  and  respectable  adversaries,  were  uU 
terly  unable  to  bring  the  mendicant  orders  to  give  up  their  excessive  pride 
and  superstition,  and  to  cease  from  deceiving  the  multitude  with  opiniooe 
injurious  often  to  the  divine  character  and  to  religion.  The  Franciscans 
especially  in  extolling  the  excellence  of  their  institution,  which  they  con. 
tended  was  the  very  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  eulogizing  the  founder 
of  their  order,  whom  they  impudently  represented  as  another  Christ  or  as 
in  all  things  like  to  Christ,  exceeded  all  bounds  of  sobriety  and  reverence 
for  the  Saviour.  Yet  the  Roman  pontifTs  patronised  this  madness,  by  their 
letters  and  decrees,  in  which  they  declared  the  absurd  fable  of  the  stigmaia 
or  five  wounds,  impressed  upon  St,  Francis  by  the  Saviour  himself  on 
Mount  Alvernus,  to  be  highly  credible,  nay,  unquestionably  true.(35)  They 
also  suffered  to  go  abroad  without  censure,  and  even  approved  and  com- 
mended, an  impious  piece  stuffed  with  monstrous  and  absurd  tales,  entitled 
The  book  of  the  conformities  of  SU  Francis  with  Jesus  Christ;  which  ' 

(36)  The  fable  of  the  StigvuUa  impressed 
upon  Francis  by  Jesus  Christ,  is  very  well 
kiK>wn.;  nor  are  the  poutifical  letters  on- 
koowB,  by  which  belief  in  Uus  fable  is  com- 
Biaoded,  and  which  are  published  with  great 
eare,  in  particular  by  Waddings  in  his  An- 
Bsles  MiDorum,  torn.  viii.  and  ix.  [The 
story  of  these  Stigmata^  as  related  by  Binui' 
tentwra  the  biographer  of  Francit^  (de  Vita 
8.  pstris  Francisci,  cap.  13),  is  briefly  this : 
that  Francis  two  years  before  his  death,  reti- 
led.  as  was  bis  castom,  to  Mount  Ahemus, 
to  keep  a  forty  days'  fast  \n  the  season  of 
Quadragesittia.  While  praying  there,  a 
Seraph  appeared  flying  in  the  heavens,  snd 
eame  near  to  him,  having  six  wings,  under 
which  he  saw  distinctly  the  figure  of  Christ 
doeified.  The  Seraph  ta1k«i  with  him; 
bot  be  would  never  retail  the  conversation. 
After  the  Seraph  departed,  he  found  on 
himsalf  five  wounds ;  one  on  each  of  his 
feet  and  hands,  snd  one  on  his  side.  On 
the  insides  of  his  hands,  and  on  the  upper 
aides  of  his  feet,  were  hard,  round,  black 
■iibstances,  representing  the  hesds  of  nails ; 
ind  on  the  back  of  his  hands,  and  the  bot^ 
toms  of  his  feet,  projecting,  accuminated 
substances,  which  bent  round  like  clinched 
mils.  In  his  side  was  a  wound,  three  fin- 
gers long.  From  sll  these,  blood  and  a  wsf 
tery  substsnce  flowed  occasionally  ;  and  he 
experienced  continual  and  sometimes  exqui- 
site pain  from  them.  When  he  descended 
from  the  mountam,  he  with  some  hesitation 
related  the  vision  to  a  few  trusty  friends. 
His  wounds  he  concealed  ss  much  as  possi- 
ble, during  his  life.  He  languished  t^o  yeaia, 
and  died.  After  his  death,  more  than  6hj 
persons  exsmined  these  wounds,  and  found 
them  real,  among  whom  were  some  card^ 


oals.  Alexander  TV.  the  Roman  pontiff^  b 
preaching  before  the  brethren  when  Bmiar 
iftntura  was  present,  declared  that  he  bad 
seen  those  wounds  on  Francis,  previourij 
to  his  death. — Tr.}  The  Dominicans  iisr- 
merly  opposed  this  fable  openly  ;  but  being 
reatraineci  by  the  bulls  of  the  pontiflb.  tbef 
now  ridicule  it  only  in  private.  The  Fran- 
ciscans  on  the  contrary,  have  not  ceaeed  to 
trumpet  it.  That  St,  FrandM  had  these 
Stigmata  or  appearances  of  the  five  wounds 
of  Christ,  on  his  body,  I  do  not  doubt ;  for 
the  fact  is  atteated  by  witneases  auflSciently 
numerous  and  competent.  But  undoubtedly^ 
St.  Francis  himself  who  waa  peculiarly  eo- 
perstitious,  inflicted  those  wounds  npon  hie 
own  person,  in  order  to  be  bke  to  Christ 
and  to  bear  in  his  own  body  a  perpetual  me- 
mento of  hia  suflferings.  For  it  was  cne- 
tomary  in  that  age  for  those  who  wished  to 
appear  more  holy  and  devout  thui  commoiv 
to  ntark  themselves  wi(h  such  Stigmata^  so 
that  they  might  always  have  before  their 
eyes  something  like  a  picture  of  the  death 
of  Christ.  The  woids  of  St.  Paul,  Gal.  vi, 
17,  [J  hear  m  my  body  the  marks  of  <fte 
Lord  Jmn«],  were  undentood  in  that  igno- 
rant age,  to  have  reference  to  such  a  custom. 
And  from  the  Acta  Sanctorum  and  other 
monuments  of  this  and  the  following  centu- 
ry, a  long  caulogue  of  such  krsnd^L  saintB 
might  be  drawn  up.  Nor  is  this  supersti- 
tion entirely  done  away  in  our  own  age. 
The  Franciscan  friars  finding  these  mma 
upon  the  body  of  their  deceaa^  founder,  and 
wishing  to  make  him  appesr  privileged  above 
all  men,  invented  this  fable  of  Cbriat*a  mi- 
raculoualy  tnesfening  his  woonds  to  St. 
FxiBoie. 
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published  in  1385  by  Bar^hmew  Albixi,  a  Franciscan  of  Pisa,  with  0ie 
applause  of  his  order.  This  infamous  book,  in  which  the  Son  of  God  is 
put  upon  a  level  with  a  vile  and  miserable  man,  is  an  eternal  monument  of 
the  impious  arrogance  and  religious  stupidity  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and 
of  the  consummate  indiscretion  of  the  ponti&  in  extolling  and  recommend, 
ing  these  friar8.(86) 

§  22.  Not  a  whit  wiser  than  these  Franciscans  who  remained  obedient 
to  the  pontifli,  were  those  other  Franciscans  who  ii^isted  on  observing 
their  rule  perfectly,  and  who  resisted  the  pontiffs*  that  mitigated  it ;  I  refer 
to  the  Frairicellh  their  TerUatn  or  Beghards,  and  to  the  Spirituals,  who 
resided  principally  in  France  and  embraced  the  opinions  of  Peter  John 
OUva.  These  Franciscans  for  a  long  time  caused  great  disturbance- both 
in  church  and  state,  and  gave  the  pontife  vast  trouble  and  vexation.  Near 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  in  the  years  1806  and  1307,  the  less  austere 
Franciscans  in  Italy  raged  violently  against  the  more  strict,  or  the  FnOru 
celUy  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  community.(37)  Such  of  the  latter  as 
were  able  to  escape  the  fury  of  their  enemies,  in  the  year  1307  fled  into 
France,  and  connected  themselves  with  the  Spirituals  or  the  followers  of 
Peter  John  OUva  in  Provence,  who  had  likewise  receded  from  the  body. 
Soon  after  this,  the  whole  Franciscan  order  in  France,  Italy,  and  other 
countries,  wad  divided  into  two  parties :  one  of  which  being  attached  to 
the  rigid  poverty  of  St,  Francis,  was  called  that  of  the  Spir^uais ;  ^bo 
other  which  was  disposed  to  have  the  rules  of  their  founder  mitigated,  was 
called  the  Brediren  of  the  commmuty.  The  latter  was  the  krgest  and 
most  powerful,  and  laboured  to  the  utmost  to  suppress  the  former  which 
was  yet  in  its  infancy  and  not  strong.  But  the  seceders  chose  to  eoM^ure 
evety  thing,  rather  than  abandon  the  injunctions  of  their  founder  and  re- 
turn to  the  community.  In  the  year  1310,  the  pontiff  C^em^n^  V.  called 
the  leaders  of  both  parties  to  his  court,  and  made  great  efforts  to  termi- 
nate the  schism.  But  the  business  advanced  very  slowly,  in  consequence 
of  the  inflexibility  of  the  parties  and  the  great  number  of  their  mutual  ac- 
cusations. In  the  mean  while  the  Spirituals  of  Tuscany,  without  Waiting 
Tor  the  decision  of  the  pontiff,  chose  for  themselves  a  general  and  inferior 
officers ;  but  the  French,  being  nearer  the  pontiff,  waited  patiently  for  fafs 
determination.  (38) 

(36)  Concemitig  Alhizi  and  bis  book,  see  oirder  of  Observants,  m  a  book  ptrblisbed  at 

Lu.  Witdding'9  Aimaies  Minorom,  torn,  ix.,  Madrid  in  the  year  1651,  under  the  folloW'^ 

p.  158,  dec.    Jo.  Alb.  Fabriautj  Bihliolh.  ing  title,  Prodifiosum  Naturn  et  Gratia 

ii«tinamedii  cvi,  torn,  i.,  p.  131.    Jo.  Geo.  Porlent«m.     The  conformities  mentioned 

Schelkorn^  Atnosnitates  Litterar.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  by  Pedro  de  Alva  Astorga^  the  austere  au- 

160.   Pettr  Bayfe,  Dictionnaire,  torn,  ii.,  art.  thor  of  this  most  ridiculous  book,  are  whim- 

Frttngoie ;  and  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  Hist.  sicaV  beyond  expression.     See  the  BibHoth. 

Grit.,  torn,  i ,  art.  Allnai^  p.  SI 7.     Extracts  des  Sciences  et  des  Beaux  ArU,  torn,  iv.,  p. 

from  this  book,  which  is  called  the  Alcoran  318."~itfac/  ] 

of  the  Franciscans^  were  made  by  Erasmus  (37)  Wadding^s  Annales  Minorum,  torn. 
jUbertus;  and  have  been  often  printed,  in  vi.,  ad  ann.  1307,  p.  91. 
Latin,  French,  and  German;  the  second  (38)  Wa//(/i7i|''« Annales  Minor., torn. vi'., 
French  and  Latin  edition  was  printed,  Am-  ad  ann.  1310,  p.  172.  Eecard's  Corpus 
sierd.,  1734,  2  vols.  8vo,  ornamented  with  Histor.  medii  cvi.  torn,  i.,  p.  1480.  Bow- 
elegant  engravings.  ['*  The  conformities^  M*s  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  129. 
between  Christ  and  St.  Francis  are  cairied  Eehard^s  Scriptores  Plrsdicator.,  torn.  L,  pw 
to  forty  in  the  book  of  Albizit  but  they  are  GU8,  609. 
multiplied  to  4000  by  a  Spanish  monk  of  the 
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§  23.  After  various  deliberations^  CtemerU  V.,  in  the  general  council  of 
Vienne  A.D.  1312,  published  the  celebrated  law  or  bull  called  from  its 
first  words  Exivi  de  paradisOf(29)  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  end  the  dis- 
cord by  taking  a  middle  course.  For  he  made  a  number  of  concessions 
to  the  Spirituals ;  and  in  particular  commanded  the  Franciscans  to  profess, 
as  their  rule  prescribed,  the  greatest  and  most  peifect  poverty,  renouncing  aU 
property  eiUier  common  or  personal,  and  allowing  only  the  simple  use  and 
that  also  limited,  meager  and  poor,  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Yet  on  the 
other  hand  he  allowed  the  Franciscans,  if  they  lived  in  places  where  it 
was  very  difficult  to  obtain  subsistence  by  begging,  to  provide  themselves 
with  granaries  and  store  cellars,  and  to  collect  and  lay  up  in  them  what 
they  procured  by  begging ;  and  the  officers  and  overseers  of  the  order, 
were  to  judge  when  and  where  such  granaries  and  cellars  were  necessary. 
Moreover,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  Brethren  of  the  community,  he  condemned 
Bome  of  the  opinions  of  Peter  de  0/zva.(40)  This  decision  quieted  the 
commotions  in  France,  though  with  difficulty,  and  only  for  a  short  time ; 
but  it  had  no  effect  to  allay  the  heated  passions  of  the  Tuscan  and  Italian 
Spirituals,  many  of  whom  not  feeling  themselves  safe  in  Italy,  in  the  year 
1313  emigrated  to  Sicily,  where  they  were  kindly  received  by  Frederic  the 
king,  and  by  the  nobles  and  the  bishops.(41) 

§  24.  After  the  death  of  Clement  V.  the  tumult  in  France,  which  had 
been  stilled  by  his  authority,  broke  out  anew.  For  in  the  year  1314,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  of  the  Spirituals  drove  the  Brethren  of  the  community 
out  of  the  monasteries  of  Narbonne  and  Beziers,  by  force  and  arms ; 
elected  new  presiding  officers ;  and  (what  greatly  enhanced  the  difficulty 
of  this  already  inveterate  contest)  cast  off  their  former  garments,  and  as- 
sumed  such  as  were  short,  narrow,  and  ill  shaped.  Many  others  from  the 
other  provinces  joined  with  them,  and  the  citizens  of  Narbonne  among 
whom  OUva  was  buried,  undertook  to  defend  this  company.  John  XXIL 
being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  church,  attempted  in  the  year  1317,  to  ap- 
ply a  remedy  to  the  inveterate  evil.  ,  In  the  first  place,  by  a  special  law  he 
ordered  the  extirpation  of  the  Fratricelli,  and  their  TerOarii  or  the  Begit-^ 
ins  or  Beghards  who  were  distinct  from  the  ^nrituals.{42)  Soon  after,  he 
admonished  the  king  of  Sicily,  to  expel  all  the  Spirituals  residing  in  his 
dominions.(4d)  And  lastly,  he  called  the  French  Spirituals  before  him  at 
Avignon,  and  exhorted  them  to  return  to  their  duty,  and  in  particular  to  lay 
aside  their  short,  strait  habits,  and  their  small  hoods.  Most  of  them  com- 
plied; but  the  head  of  the  company,  brother  Bernard  Delitiosi,  with  twen- 
ty-four  others,  boldly  refused  to  submit  to  the  requisition.  For  these  men 
affirmed,  that  the  rule  of  St,  Francis  was  the  same  as  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ;  and  therefore  that  the  power  of  the  pontiffs  was  not  adequate  to 
change  it.  Consequently  the  pontiffs  sinned  by  allowing  the  Franciscans 
to  have  granaries  and  cellars,  and  they  sinned  by  prohibiting  such  gar- 

(39)  This  law  is  extant  in  the  Corpus  judicior.  de  novis  error.,  torn,  i.,  p.  392, 
Juris  Canon,  among  the  Clementina)  [lib.  v.],     &c. 

tit  xi.,  de  verbor.  significat.,  torn,   ii.,  p.  (42)  This  law  is  called  Sancta  Romano, 

1098,  ed   Boehmer.  &c  ,  and  is  extant  among  the  Extravagantes 

(40)  WiiuUtn^^Annales  Minor.,  tom.  vi.,  Johannis  XXII.,  tit.  vii .  de  religionisdomi- 
p.  194«  197,  109.  bus;  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Canon.,  torn,  ii.,  p. 

<4 1 )   Watiding'*  A  nnales  M inor. ,  torn .  vi.,     1112. 
p.  313,214.    fimWfHistoria  Acad.  Paris.,        (43)  Wadding^s  Axmale*  MiDonun,  torn 
torn.  IT.,  p.  161,  IM.    Argentre^  CoUecuo    vi.,  p.  265,  die. 
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ments  as  St.  Francis  had  prescribed.  Against  these  pertinacious  men, 
John  directed  [the  inquisitors]  to  proceed  as  against  heretics.  And  truly 
Ihey  were  the  worst  of  heretics ^  for  they  opposed  the  majesty  and  power  of 
the  Roman  pontiff.  The  head  of  the  party,  brother  IJelitiosi,  who  was 
sometimes  called  Delli  Consi,  was  confined  in  a  prison,  where  he  ended  his 
days.  Four  others  were  burned  at  the  stake,  by  order  of  the  inquisitors, 
at  Marseilles  in  the  year  1318.(44) 

§  25.  These  unhappy  monks,  and  afterwards  many  more  who  were  cut 
off  in  this  lamentable  contest,  were  punished  merely  for  disregarding  the 
majesty  of  the  pontiffs  :  for  they  believed  that  the  rule  of  their  founder  St. 
Francisy  being  dictated  by  God  himself,  and  really  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
was  not  subject  to  the  power  of  the  pontiffs.  The  controversy  considered 
in  itself,  was  rather  ridiculous  than  a  serious  matter,  and  had  no  connexion 
with  true  religion.  It  related  merely  to  two  points ;  first,  the  form  of  the 
garments  to  be  worn  by  Franciscans ;  and  secondly,  their  granaries  and 
cellars.  The  Brethren  of  the  community,  that  is  the  laxer  Franciscans, 
wore  long,  loose,  and  good  habits,  with  ample  hoods  or  coverings  for  their 
heads :  but  the  Spirituals  wore  strait,  short,  sordid  and  vile  garments,  with 
amall  hoods  ;  because  such  a  dress  they  said,  was  prescribed  for  the  fra- 
ternity in  the  rule  of  St.  Francis,  which  it  was  hot  lawful  for  any  mortal 
to  alter.  In  the  next  place,  the  Brethren  of  the  community,  in  the  seasons 
of  harvest  and  vintage,  laid  up  corn  in  their  granaries  and  wine  in  their  cel- 
lars ;  but  the  Spirituals  contended  that  this  was  inconsistent  with  genuine 
mendicity  or  the  profession  made  by  the  poor  Minorites.  And  hence  John 
published  in  this  very  year  a  long  epistle,  in  which  he  directs  that  both 
<luestion8  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  superiors  of  the  or- 
der.(45) 

§  26.  The  effects  of  this  epistle  and  of  other  decrees,  were  prevented 
by  the  unseasonable  and  impious  severity  of  John  XXII.,  which  even  his 
friends  detested.  For  the  Spirituals  and  their  supporters,  exasperated  at 
the  cruel  death  of  their  brethren,  maintained  that  John  XXII.  had  render- 
ed himself  unworthy  of  the  pontifical  office  and  a  real  Antichrist,  by  the 
slaughter  of  those  holy  men :  they  honoured  the  four  brethren  burned  at 
Marseilles  as  martyrs,  paying  religious  veneration  to  their  bones  and  ash- 
es ;  and  they  contended  far  more  earnestly  than  before,  against  the  long 
garments,  the  large  hoods,  and  tlie  granaries  and  cellars.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  inquisitors  by  direction  of  the  pontiff,  seized  all  the  persons  of 
this  description  on  whom  they  could  lay  their  hands,  and  committed  them 
to  the  flames  without  mercy,  immolating  them  to  the  pontifical  indignation. 
From  this  time  onward  therefore,  not  only  in  France  but  also  ha  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Grermany,  an  immense  number  of  the  defenders  of  the  rule  of 
St.  Francis,  Fratricelli,  Beghards,  and  Spirituals,  were  cruelly  put  to 
death.(46) 

(44)  Baluze,  Vita  Pontif.  Avenion.,  torn.  179,  &c.     ArgerUre,  Colleclio  judicior.  6b 

i.y  p.  116,  torn   ii.,  p  341.  and  Miscellanea,  novis  errorib  ,  torn  i..  p.  294. 

torn,  i.,  p    195.  272.     Wadding,  Annales  (45)  It  is  extant  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Ca« 

Minor.,  torn,   vi.,   p    267,   dec,  316,  dtc.  non.  Extravagant.  Johannis  XXII.  [tit.  xiv.], 

Martene,  Thesaur.  Anecdotor.,  torn,  v.,  p.  cap.  1,  de  verbor.  signif.     Add  Wadding's 

175.     Martin  of  Fulda,  in  Eceard's  Corpus  Annales  Minor.,  torn,  vi.,  p.  273,  and  others. 

Histor.    medii  sBvi,  torn,  i.,   p.    1726,  and  (46)  I  have  in  my  hands,  in  addition  to 

Herm,  Coem^r,  ibid.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  981.     His-  the  other  documents  serving  to  elucidate  the 

ioire  generate  de   I^ngoedoc,  torn,  iv.,  p.  difficult  history  of  this  persecution,  the  Mar^ 
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§  27.  This  bloody  conflict  continued  to  spread  wider  and  wider  and  had. 
involved  the  whole  Franciscan  order,  when  in  the  year  1321,  to  the  form- 
er points  of  controversy  a  new  one  was  added,  respecting  the  poverty  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  A  Begtun^  or  monk  of  the  third  order  of'  St. 
Francis f  being  apprehended  this  year  at  Narbonne,  taught  among  other 
things,  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  possessed  nothing,  by  way  of  property  or 
dominion,  either  in  common  or  indiindually.  This  opinion,  John  de  Belna^ 
an  inquisitor  belonging  to  the  order  of  Dominicans,  pronounced  to  be  an 
error :  bt^t  Berengarius  Taloni  a  Franciscan,  maintained  it  to  be  sounds 
and  consonant  to  the  epistle  of  Nicolaus  III.,  ExUt  qui  sendnat,  &c.  The 
judgment  of  the  former  was  approved  by  the  Dominicans ;  wliile  the  deci. 
sion  of  the  latter  was  maintained  by  the  Franciscans.  The  subject  being, 
brought  before  the  pontiff,  he  endeavoured  to  quiet  the  new  controversy  by 
a  discreet  procedure  ;  and  therefore  called  to  his  counsel  Uhertinus  de  Ca^ 
salis,  a  Franciscan  of  great  reputation  and  '^a  patron  of  the  Spirituals. 
He  answered  equivocally,  and  by  making  distinctions.  Yet  the  pope  and 
the  cardinals  thought  his  sentence  was  calculated  to  end  the  controversy* 
The  pontiff  therefore  ordered  both  the  parties  to  acquiesce  in  his  decision, 
and  to  be  silent  and  observe  moderation. (47) 

§  28.  But  the  impassioned  minds  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,, 
could  not  be  brought  to  submit  to  this  mandate.  John  therefore  in  the 
year  1322,  allowed  the  controversy  to  be  brought  up  again ;  and  he  laid 
the  following  question  before  the  most  celebrated  divines,  and  especially 
those  of  Paris,  for  their  decision :  Whether  those  were  heretics,  who  affirmed 
that  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  held  no  property,  either  in  common  or  as 
individuals?  The  Franciscans  who  this  year  held  their  convention  at 
Perugia,  having  had  previous  notice  of  the  business,  unanimously  decided* 
that  persons  miaking  such  an  assertion  were  no  heretics,  but  held  a  doctrine 
that  was  true  and  holy,  and  accordant  with  the  decisions  of  the  pontiffs : 
and  they  appointed  a  man  of  distinguished  learning  belonging  to  their  or- 
der,  brother  BonagraUa  of  Bergamo,  who  was  also  called  Boncortese,{4LBy, 
to  repair  to  Avignon,  and  there  defend  tliis  decision  of  the  whole  order 
against  all  opposers.  John  XXII.  was  exceedingly  offended  at  this,  and' 
published  an  ordinance  in  the  month  of  November,  in  which  he  espoused 
the  opposite  doctrine  to  that  of  the  Franciscans ;  and  pronounced  those  to 
be  heretics,  who  should  pertinaciously  maintain  that  Christ  and  his  apostles 
possessed  no  property,  either  in  common  or  individually y  and  had  not  the  right 
of  selling  and  giving  away  what  they  possessed.  A  little  after,  he  proceeded 
still  farther,  and  in  an  ordinance  drawn  up  in  the  month  of  December,  he 
exposed  the  vanity  and  futility  of  the  arguments  commonly  drawn  from  a 
bull  of  Nicolaus  III.,  proving  a  transfer  of  the  dominion  of  the  Franciscan 

tyrclogy  of  the  Sjfirituals  and  FratricelU,  two  thousand  such  martyrs  itiight  be  made- 

^  which  was  exhibited  to  the  Inqaisition  at  out.     See   the   Codex  Inquia.  Tolosans, 

'  Carcassone,  A.D   1454,  which  conUina  the  published  by  Limboreh,  p.  298,  30S,  319» 

oames  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  persons,  827,  6lc. 

j(  both  sexes,  who.  from  the  year  1318  to        (47)  Wo^ifn^'t  Annales  Minor.,  torn,  vi., 

the  time  of  Innocent  VI.  [A.D.  1352-1362]  p.  361.     Steph.  Bahize,  Miscellaniia,  torn. 

expiated   in  the  flames  their  zeal  for  the  i.,  p.  307.     Gerh.  du  BoU,  Hiat.  eccles. 

poverty  of  St  Francis,  in  France  and  Italy.  Paris.,  p.  611,  die. 

To  these,  so  msny  others  might  be  added        (48)  i  notice  this  circumstance,  because 

from  the  historians  and  documenu  printe<i  some  vsluable  writeia  have  made  them  fioo- 

and  manuscript,  that  I  suppose  a  catalogue  of  peraons. 
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possessions  to  the  church  of  Rome,  leaving  only  the  simple  use  without  any 
ownership,  to  the  brethren  ;  for  it  was  utterly  impossible,  in  regard  to  things 
which  are  consumed  by  the  use  of  them,  to  separate  the  right  of  use  from 
the  right  of  property  or  dominion.  He  also  solemnly  renounced  all  prop, 
erty  in  the  Franciscan  effects,  reserved  by  the  former  pontifis  to  the  Ro- 
mish church,  with  the  exception  of  their  churches  and  some  other  things, 
and  dismissed  the  officers  or  purveyors,  who  had  hitherto  received  the 
revenues  and  administered  the  aflairs  of  the  order  in  the  name  of  the  Ro- 
mish church ;  and  he  repeated  all  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  his  prede- 
cessors on  this  subject.  (49) 

§  29.  These  pontifical  ordinances  destroyed  the  very  citadel  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order,  or  that  boasted  expropriation  in  which  Francis  placed  the  high, 
est  glory  of  his  fraternity.  Hence  the  Franciscans  most  resolutely  opposed 
the  pontiff;  and  in  particular,  brother  Bonagratia  the  legate  of  the  order, 
publicly  maintained  in  the  court  of  the  pontiff  A.D.  1323,  that  the  last  or- 
dinaoce  of  John  was  repugnant  both  to  human  and  divine  law ;  and  he  ap- 
pealed the  case. (50)  The  pontiff  on  the  other  hand,  threw  this  bold  de- 
fender  of  Franciscan  poverty  into  prison ;  and  by  a  new  edict,  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  commanded  that  all  persons  should  be  accounted  heretics  and 
corrupters  of  religion,  who  should  teach  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  pos- 
sessed no  property,  either  in  common  or  as  individuals.(61)  And  as  this 
edict  did  not  terrify  the  Franciscans,  and  many  of,  them  poured  forth  re- 
proaches and  maledictions  against  John,  another  bull  still  more  violent,  was 
issued  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1324 ;  in  which  the  pontiff  defended 
his  former  decrees,  and  pronounced  the  doctrine  of  an  expropriation  hy  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  to  be  pestiferous,  erroneous,  damnable,  blasphemous,  and  op- 
posed  to  the  Catholic  faith ;  and  ordered  diat  all  who  professed  it,  should  be. 
accounted  heretics,  contamadous,  and  rebels  against  the  cAurcA.  (52)  The- 
effect  of  this  edict  was,  that  many  who  continued  to  assert  that  Christ  and 
his  apostles  were  such  mendicants  as  Francis  required  his  brethren  to  be, 
were  seized  and  committed  to  the  flames,  by  the  Dominican  inquisitors,  the 
enemies  of  the  Franciscans.  And  the  history  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  shows  that  in  this  and  the  following  century,  the  examples  of  this 
so  great  cruelty  were  considerably  numerotis. 

^  90.  John  continued  to  prosecute  this  business  strenuously,  in  the  sub-, 
sequent  years.  As  the  whole  controversy  seemed  to  originate  from  the- 
books  oi  Peter  John  OUva,  he  in  the  year  1325  declared  the  PostiUa  and  th& 

(49)  These  constitutions  are  inserted  in  Theod.  de  Niem,  in  Eceard's  Corpus  Histor. 
the  Corpus  Juris  Csnon.  among  theExtrava-    medii  aoTi,  torn.  i.»  p.  1491,  6lc, 

gantes  [Johannis  XXII.],  tit.  xiv ,  de  verbor.  (51)  Waddings  torn.  Tii.,jp.  36 ;  the  con- 

significat ,  cap.  ii.,  iii.,p.  1121,  &.c.     On  the  tinnator  of  De  Nangu^  in  DaeherY»  Spici- 

subject  itself,  the  most  imporUnt  writer  to  leg.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  83  ;  Baulau^s  Hist.  Acad, 

be  consulted,  is  the  contemporary  author,  Paris.,  torn,  iy.,  p.  205 ;  the  Benedictine  Gal- 

Altanit  Pelagius  de  pianctu  ecclesiae,  lib.  lia  Christiana,  torn,  ii.,  p.  1515,  6lc, 

ii..  c.  60.  dtc,  p.  145.  dec. ;  and  next  to  him,  (52)  This  constitution  (ss  well  as  the  two 

Lu.  Waddinsr^  Annales  Minor.,  tom.  vi.,  p.  above  mentioned)  is  [in  the  Corpus  Juris 

894,  &c.     Both  censure  John.     Bouiay's  Canon.]  among  the  Extravagfantes  [Johano. 

Hintoria  Acad   Paris.,  tom.  iv.,  p.  191,  &c.  XXII  ],  tit.  xiy.  de  verbor.  signif.  [cap.  y.] 

(50)  Wadding**  Annales  Minorum.  tom.  This  last  bull  is  strenuously  opposed,  at  great 
Tii..  p.  2.  22.  dtc.  Alvea-.  Pelagiiu^  de  length,  by  Waddings  tom.  vii.,  p.  36 ;  which 
pianctu  ecdesiflR,  lib.  ii.,  p.  167.  Tritke-  was  not  to  be  expected  in  a  man  so  immod* 
smtij,  Annales  Hirsaug.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  157.  erately  devoted  to  the  pontiffs. 
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other  writings  of  OUva  to  be  heretical. (58)  He  next  summoned  to  Avig- 
non the  more  learned  and  eminent  Franciscans,  whose  tongues  and  pens 
he  feared,  and  detained  them  at  his  court.  And  lastly,  he  employed  his 
friends  the  Dominicans,  every  where,  as  sentinels ;  lest  the  Franciscans  who 
were  full  of  indignation  and  wrath,  should  plot  some  mischief.  The  gen- 
eral of  the  order  Michael  de  Casenas,  lived  in  Italy,  and  did  not  disguise 
his  hatred  of  the  pontiff.  Him  therefore,  he  summoned  to  Avignon  in  the 
year  1 327,  and  deprived  him  of  his  office.(54)  This  use  of  force  tempered 
with  policy,  only  inflamed  still  more  the  minds  of  the  Franciscans,  who 
were  contending  for  absolute  poverty.  And  a  fierce  contest  breaking  out 
between  John  XXII.  and  the  emperor  Letns  of  Bavaria,  several  of  the  lead- 
ing Franciscans,  among  whom  Marsilius  of  Padua  and  John  of  Jandunum 
or  Genoa  were  pre-eminent,  fled  to  the  emperor,  and  under  his  protection, 
opposed  most  violently  in  their  writings  not  only  John  himself,  but  general- 
ly the  power  and  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiffs. (56)  Their  example  was 
followed  by  Michael  Casenasy  by  William  Occam  a  very  acute  and  dis- 
criminating man,  and  by  brother  BonagraUa^  who  in  the  year  1328  proceed- 
ed by  sea  from  Avignon  first  into  Italy io  the  emperor,  and  thence  to  Mu- 
nich.  These  were  succeeded  by  others  in  great  numbers :  among  whom 
were  BerengariuSj  Francis  de  Esculoj  and  Henry  de  Haleniy  men  eminent 
for  erudition  and  talents.  (56)     All  these  composed  eloquent  and  severe 


(53)  Wadding* s  Annales  Minonim,  torn, 
vii.,  p.  47.  Jo.  George  Eccard's  Corpus 
Histor.  medii  svi,  torn,  i.,  p.  692  and  1491. 
[And  indeed  0/tva,  in  his  Pottilla  on  the 
Apocalypse,  has  propositions  which  the  pope 
must  have  accounted  worthy  of  condemna- 
tion. He  understood,  by  the  whore  of  Baby- 
lon, the  Romish  church ;  by  Antichrist,  the 
pope ;  by  the  angel  flying  through  the  midst 
of  heaven  with  the  everlasting  gospel,  St. 
Francis ;  and  by  an  evangelical  life»  a  life 
void  of  all  property  comiiion  or  personsi,  and 
in  which  a  person  has  the  mere  use  of  things. 
— ScAi.] 

(54)  See  Wadding's  Annales  Minor.,  totflp. 
Yii.,  p.  69,  74. 

(55)  Im.  Dachery,  Spicilegium,  torn,  iii., 
p.  85,  &c.  Bullarium  Roman.,  torn,  vi.,  p. 
167.  Edm.  Marlene,  Theeaur.  Anecdotor., 
torn,  ii.,  p.  695,  704.  Boulay's  Historia 
Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  216.  Particularly 
noted  is  the  performance  of  Marsilivs  of 
Padua,  a  professor  at  Vienna,  entitled  De- 
fensor pacis  pro  Ludovico  Bavaro  adversus 
fisurpatam  Romani  pontificis  jurisdictionem ; 
published  with  other  works,  and  also  separ- 
ately, by  Fran.  Gomarus,  Frankf ,  1592, 8vo. 

(56)  Wadding* s  Annales  Minor.,  tom.  vii., 
p.  81.  Martene's  Tbesaur.  Anecdot.,  tom. 
u.,  p.  749. 757,  dtc,  781,  Ac.  Trithemius, 
Annsles  Hirsau?.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  167.  BouUnPs 
Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  tom.  iv.,  p.  217.  Ec- 
cards  Corpus  Historicor.  medii  sBvi,  tom.  ii., 
p.  1084.  Baiute,  Miscellanea,  tom.  i.,  p. 
293.  315,  &c.  Concerning  these  men,  the 
reader  may  consult  the  compilers  of  CaUir 


logves  and  Bihliothecas  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Writers. — [Michael  Ccesenas^  D.D.,  was  a ' 
native  of  Italy,  a  Franciscan  of  the  province 
of  Bologna,  and  created  general  of  the  oi^ 
der,  A.D.  1316.  He  strenuously  enforced 
the  discipline  of  the  order ;  presided  in  the 
chapter  held  at  Perugia,  A.D.  1322;  viras 
summoned  to  Avignon  in  1327,  imprisoned, 
and  the  next  year  ordered  to  trial  for  the  de» 
cision  in  the  chapter  at  Perugia.  He  ap- 
pealed from  the  sentence ;  and  fearing  the 
consequences,' privately  escsped  from  Avig- 
non. The  pope  then  excommunicated  him, 
and  deposed  him  from  the  generalship  of  hit 
order,  appointing  cardinal  Bertrand  to  toc- 
ceed  him.  Michael  appealed  to  a  council, 
joined  the  emperor  Lewis,,  and  strenuously 
resisted  the  pontiff.  In  the  year  1329,  Ber- 
trand called  a  chapter  of  the  Franciscans  at 
Paris,  which  deposed  Michael,  and  elected 
Gerard  to  succeed  him.  He  now  openly 
accused  the  pope  of  heresy ;  and  the  pontiff 
anathematized  nim  in  1330,  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  convention  of  bis  order  at  Per- 
pignan,  declared  him  a  heretic.  He  died  A.  D. 
1343,  retaining  his  rancour  against  the  pope 
to  the  last.  His  works  are  several  tracts, 
letters,  and  protestations  against  John 
XXI r.,  commentaries  on  EzeKiel,  and  on 
the  four  Books  of  Sentences,  snd  some  ser- 
mons.— Marsilius  Patavinus  was  bom  at 
Padua,  studied  law  at  Orleans,  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  philosophers  and  ju- 
rists of  his  age,  and  became  a  ccnnsellor  of 
Lewis  of  Bavaria.  He  composed  h^  cel- 
ebrated Defensor  pacis  pro  lludovico,  dec. 
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treatises,  in  which  they  vindicated  the  rule  of  their  founder,  and  deprecia. 
ted  the  power  and  majesty  of  the  pontiff.  Occam  excelled  the  rest ;  his 
JDuUogues  and  other  writings  were  eagerly  read,  and  being  h&nded  down 
to  posterity,  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  on  the  pontifical  supremacy. 

f  31.  The  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  grateful  ;to  these  his  defenders, 
made  the  case  of  the  Franciscans  against  John  XXII.,  his  own ;  and  he 
not  only  espoused  their  cause,  but  likewise  their  opinion  respecting  the 
mendicity  of  Christ  and  the  apostlea.  For  among  the  pernicious  errors, 
for  which  he  publicly  accused  John  of  heresy  and  removed  him  from  the 
pontificate,  the  chief  was  his  opinion  respecting  ChrisVa  poverty,  or  that 
he  was  not  destitute  of  all  property ;  than  which,  as  the  emperor  supposed, 
there  could  be  no  worse  heresy. (57)  The  emperor  moreover,  afforded  to 
all  the  Fratricellij  the  BegharcLs,  the  Begidns,  and  the  Spirituals,  who  were 
contending  against  the  pontiff,  a  secure  asylum  in  Germany  against  the 
inquisitors.  Hence,  during  his  reign  Germany  abounded  in  herds  of  men. 
dicants ;  and  in  nearly  all  the  provinces  and  cities,  houses  were  erected 
for  Beghards  and  Begtuns^'thEii  is,  for  persons  professing  what  was  called 

in  three  Books,  A.D.  1324 ;  in  which  he  as-  1328  ;  when  he  drew  his  pen  in  fsTour  of 
•erto  the  superiority  of  the  emperors  over 
the  popes,  e^en  in  the  external  sJSaics  of  the 
church ;  depicts  the  pride,  amhition,  and 
luxury  of  the  court  of  Rome  in  ^ivid  colours ; 
and  shows  that  the  bishops  of  Rome  by  di- 
Tine  rightf  have  no  more  authority  over  the 
whole  ehnrch.  than  any  other  bishops.  In 
1327,  John  XXII.  excommunicated  him; 
and  he  died  the  year  following.  Besides  bis 
Defensor  pacis,  be  left  tracts  on  the  power 
of  the  emperors  in  matrimonial  causes,  and 
on  the  transfer  of  the  empire. — John  de  Jan- 
inrno  or  of  Genoa,  was  a  doctor  at  Perugia, 
and  a  distinguished  theologian  and  philos- 
opher, who  was  excommunicated  at  the  same 
time  with  MaxtUiut.  In  the  year  1338,  he 
published  his  tract  Pro  superioritate  Imperi- 
teris  in  tomporalibus.  He  also  wrote  com- 
mentariea  on  various  works  of  Aristotle. — 
WiUUm  Occam^  was  an  Englishman  bom  in 
Surry,  and  a  disciple  of  Duns  Scofus.  He 
was  called  Doctor  Singvlaris^  and  VeneraU- 
Um  hieeptor^  and  belonged  to  the  order  of 
Franciacans.  In  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury be  occupied  a  theoTogical  chair  in  the 
university  of  Paris,  dissented  from  his  mas- 
ter Scotus,  and  became  the  head  of  the  sect 
of  NonuTtalisla.'  He  espoused  the  cause  of 
Philip  the  Fair,  against  the  pontiff,  in  a  tract 
00  the  point  in  controversy.  In  1322  he  was 
made  provincial  of  his  order  for  England ; 
attended  the  general  chapter  at  Perugia  the 
same  year,  and  embraced  strongly  tne  de- 
cision,of  that  convention  respectingthe  pov- 
erty of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  This  doc- 
trine he  now  openiv  preached  every  where, 
and  particularly  at  Bologna.  The  next  year 
the  pope  commanded  him  to  be  silent,  on 
pain  of  excommunication.  He  retired  to 
Fsance,  and  lemained  secure  in  silence,  till 


Ltm*  againat  the  pope ;  espoused  the  cause 
of  Peter  Corbarius,  the  antipope;  wrote 
keenly  against  the  ambition  and  tyranny  of 
John  XXlI.,  and  maintained  that  the  emper- 
or was  subject  to  none  but  God,  in  temporal 
things.  He  was  therefore  excommunicated 
by  JoAn,  in  1330 ;  and  fled  to  the  emperor 
Lewis  of  Bavaria,  who  received  him  kindly, 
and  made  him  hts  privy  counsellor.  He  re- 
mained all  the  rest  of  his  life  at  that  court, 
strenuously  and  learnedly  defending  the  em- 
peror*8  cause  ajrainst  the  pope.  To  the  em- 
peror he  said :  Tu  me  defendas  gladio,  et  ego 
te  defendam  calamo.  He  died  A.D.  1347; 
some  say  later.  His  numerous  works  are, 
Questions  and  commentaries  on  the  four 
Books  of  Sentences ;  several  woriis  on  Ibgic, 
metaphysics,  and  philosophy ;  a  Dialogue  oe- 
tween  a  clergyman  and  a  soldier,  on  ecclesi- 
astical and  secular  power ;  a  tract  on  the  juris- 
diction of  the  emperors  in  matrimonial  causes ; 
eight  questions  on  the  power  and  majesty  of 
the  pontiffs  ;  Gentiloquhim  tbeologicom,  or 
100  propositions  on  nearly  all  the  points  in 
speculative  theology ;  a  Dialogue  between  a 
master  and  his  scholar,  in  three  parta,  (a  large 
work,  relating  chiefly  to  the  constitution  and 
discipline  of  the  church,  in  opposition  to  th» 
pontifical  claims) ;  a  Compendium  of  the 
errors  of  John  XXII. ;  Opus  nonaginta  di- 
crum,  (against  John*s  positions  in  regard  to 
the  Franciscans) ;  Quodilibela  VII. ;  a  tract 
on  the  eucharist;  another  on  the  body  of 
Christ ;  a  tract  against  Benedict  XII.,  and 
a  letter  to  the  Franciscans. — Tr.} 

(57)  See  the  Processus  Ludovici  contra 
Johannem,  A.D.  1328,  die  12  Dec.  datoa ; 
in  Baluze^  Miscellanea,  torn,  ii.,  p.  628,  dec, 
and  his  Apellaiio  ;  ibid.,  p.  494,  dtc. 
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the  ihird  rule  of  St.  Francis,  and  who  placed  the  highest  virtue  of  a  Christian 
man  in  a  voluntary  destitution  of  all  things  or  in  mendicity. (58)  On  the 
contrary,  the  DondnicatUy  who  were  the  enemies  of  the  Franciscans  and  the 
friends  of  the  pontiff,  the  emperor  treated  with  great  severity,  banishing 
them  from  many  cities  with  disgrace. (69) 

§  32.  This  great  and  to  the  pontiffs  formidable  controversy,  began  to 
subside  in  the  year  1329.  For  in  tliis  yeal*  the  pontiff  directed  the  con- 
vention of  the  Franciscan  order  to  be  held  at  Paris ;  and  by  means  of  car- 
dinal  Bertrand,  who  presided  in  the  assembly  and  was  assisted  by  the  doc 
tors  of  Paris,  the  pontiff  so  far  soothed  the  majority  of  the  brethren,  that 
they  ceased  from  supporting  Michael  CcBsenas  and  his  followers  ;  allowed 
another  general  to  be  chosen  in  his  place,  Gerard  Odanis ;  acknowledged 
John  to  be  the  true  and  legitimate  pontiff;  and  terminated  the  contest  re- 
specting the  poverty  of  Christ,  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  impeach  the  consti- 
tutions and  decrees  of  Nicolaus  III.  and  John  XXII. (60)  But  great  num. 
bars  in  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  admit  this 
pacification.  After  the  death  of  John,  Benedict  XII.  and  Clement  YI.  en- 
deavoured to  heal  the  schism,  by  mildness  and  clemency  towards  those 
Franciscans  who  had  greater  veneration  for  the  rule  of  their  founder  than 
for  the  decrees  of  the  pontiffs  :  nor  were  they  wholly  unsuccessful.  For 
many  returned  to  Ae  fraternity,  from  which  they  had  receded  ;  and  among 
these  were,  some  of  the  most  inveterate  opposers  of  John^  such  as  Frands 
de  Esculoy  and  others.(61)  Those  who  would  not  return,  did  not  insult  the 
pontiffs,  but  lived  quietly  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  their  founder ;  nor 
would  they  hold  intercourse  with  the  Frabricelli  and  their  Tertiariij  in 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Grermany,  who  openly  contemned  the  authority  of  the 
pontifis.(62) 

§  33.  The  Germans,  whom  the  emperor  Letois  protected,  resisted  longer 
than  the  others.  But  at  his  death  A.D.  1347,  the  golden  age  of  the  Fran. 
ciscan  Spirituals,  and  of  the  Beghards  or  Terliarii  connected  with  them, 
expired  in  Germany.  For  his  successor  Charles  IV.,  who  had  been  crea- 
ted Csesar  by  the  influence  of  the  pontiff  in  1345,  seconding  the  desires 
and  wishes  o(  the  church,  supported  both  by  edicts  and  by  arms,  the  in- 
quisitors  who  were  sent  by  the  pontiff  against  his  enemies,  and  allowed 
them  to  seize  and  put  to  death  all  on  whom  they  could  lay  their  hands. 
They  accordingly  proceeded,  first  in  the  provinces  of  Magdeburg,  Bremen, 
Thuringia,  Saxony,  and  Hesse,  to  extirpate  all  the  Beghards  and  Begums, 
that  is,  the  associates  or  Tertiarii  of  those  Franciscans  who  maintained 
that  Christ  and  his  apostles  had  no  property.  On  learning  this,  Charles 
IV.,  then  residing  at  Lucca  in  Italy,  issued  very  severe  mandates  to  all  the 
princes  in  Germany,  in  the  year  1369,  commanding  them  to  expel  and  to 
aid  the  inquisitors  in  extirpating,  as  enemies  to  the  church  and  to  the  Ro- 
man  empire,  all  Beghards  and  Beguins,  or  as  the  emperor  interprets  the 

(58)  I  have  in  my  possession  many  proofs  vii.,  p.  94.  Daehery,  Spicilegium,  torn,  iii., 
of  this  fact,  which  were  never  published.  p.  91. 

(59)  Mart.  Diefenback,de  mortis  genere,        (61)  i4r^m^«,  Collectio  jndicior.de  novis 
0130  Henricos  VII.,  obiit,  p.  145 ;  and  others,  erroribns,  torn,  i.,  p  343.     Bonfay^t  Histo- 
Eceard^s  Corpus  Histor.  medii  evi,  torn,  i.,  ria  Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  381.     Wad- 
p.  2103.     Boulay's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  dingus  Annates  Minor.,  torn,  vii.,  p.  313. 
torn,  iv.,  p.  320,  die  (62)  Wadding* t  Annates,  torn  vii.,  p.  1 16i 

(60)  Wadding^s  Amiales  Minorom,  torn.     126.    Argenire,  1.  c,  torn,  i ,  p.  343,  6lc. 
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name,  the  voluntary  tnendicants.[6^)  By  another  edict,  a  little  after,  he 
gave  the  houses  of  the  Beghards  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisiiiorij  ordering 
them  to  be  converted  into  prisons  for  heretics ;  but  the  houses  of  the  Be- 
guxns  he  ordered  to  be  sold,  and  the  avails  to  be  distributed  equally  among 
the  inquisitors,  the  poor,  and  the  magistrates  of  the  towns.(64)  The  Be- 
ghards,  being  reduced  to  extremities  by  these  mandates  of  the  emperor 
•and  by  the  edicts  of  the  pontiffs,  fled  into  Switzerland,  into  the  provinces 
•along  the  Rhine,  into  Holland  and  Brabant,  and  also  into  Pomerania.(65) 
iBut  there  also  the  laws  and  mandates  of  the  emperor,-  the  decrees  of  the 
.pontiff,  and  the  inquisitors,  followed  them.  And  thus  under  Charles  IV.^ 
•the  greatest  part  of  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  Switzerland  and  the 
provinces  adjacent  to  Switzerland,  was  purged  of  the  rebellious  Francis-' 
cans,  both  the  perfect  monks,  and  the  imperiect  or  Beghards. 

§  34.  But  neither  edicts  nor  inquisitors  could  entirely  extirpate  the 
inveterate  evil  and  discdrd.  For  the  wish  to  observe  perfectly  the  rule 
of  St,  Francis,  was  so  deeply  infixed  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  breth- 
ren, that  there  were  persons  every  where,  who  either  directly  resisted 
the  general  of  the  order,  or  obeyed  him  with  feelings  of  reluctance.  In 
order  therefore  to  satisfy  both  parties,  the  more  lax  and  the  more  rigid,  va- 
rious measures  having  been  tried  in  vain,  recurrence  was  had  to  a  division 
of  the  order.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1368,  the  general  of  the  order 
l^ave  liberty  to  Paulutius  Fulgifias,  the  leader  of  the  more  rigid  Francis, 
cans  in  Italy,  and  his  associates  who  were  considerably  numerous,  to  live 
-detached  from  the  rest  of  the  brethren,  to  follow  their  own  customs  and  regu^ 
lations,  and  to  observe  the  rule  of  their  founder  more  religiously  and  sacred- 
ly. To  this  party,  gradually  came  over  such  as  remained  here  and  there 
of  the  Spirituals  and  of  the  followers  of  OHva.  And  the  number  of  the 
lovers  of  the  severer  discipline  being  increased,  and  the  party  extending  it- 
self over  many  provinces,  the  pontiffs  sanctioned  the  association  by  their 
authority.  Thus  the  Franciscan  order  was  split  into  two  large  sects, 
^hich  have  continued  down  to  the  present  times,  the  one  called  the  Con- 
ventual  Brethren,  the  other  the  Brethren  of  the  Observation  or  regular  o6- 
servants.  The  first  name  is  given  to  those  who  have  deviated  most  from 
4he  literal  sense  of  the  rule  of  their  founder,  and  who  adopt  the  interpreta- 
tion of  it  by  the  pontiffs ;  the  latter  name  was  given  by  the  council  of  Con- 
stance,  to  those  who  chose  to  follow  the  words  of  the  rule,  rather  than  the 
interpretation  given  to  it.  (66)     But  this  reconciliation  was  rejected  by  the 

(63)  In  the  German :  Die  wilgen  Armen.  and  heretical  poverty,  and  maJce  vows  or  pro-, 

(64)  I  have  in  my  possession  this  edict,  fessions,  that  they  will  possess  nothings  and 
^itb  other  laws  of  Charles  IV.  relating  to  ought  not  to,  either  indvoiduaVy,  or  in  comr- 
this  subject,  and  also  many  of  the  pontifical  man :  (This  is  the  poverty  of  the  Franciscan 
constitutions  and  other  documents,  which  il-  Institute,  which  John  XXII.  so  strenuously 
lustra te  this  affair,  and  which  in  my  judg-  opposed  :)  which  they  also  exhibit  externally 
ment  are  not  unworthy  of  publication,  by  their  vile  garments.  (Such  was  the  prac- 
Charles  IV.  in   his   edicts  ana   laws,  ac-  ticeof  the  Spirituals,  and  of  their  associates.) 

■curately  describes  the  persons  whom  he  calls         (65)  This   I  learn  from  Odor    Raynaldf 

Beghards  and  Beg\dns ;  so  that  there  can  Annates  Eccles.,  ad  ann.  1373,  ^  34,  p  618, 

1)6  no  doubt,  we  are  to  understand  them  to  be  and  from  the  writings  of  Felix  Malleolus, 

Franciscan  Tertiaries  of  the  class  that  disa-  composed  in  the  following  century,  against 

greed  with  the  pontiffs.     They  are  (says  the  the  Beghards  in  Switzerland. 
«mperor,  in  his  edict  dated  at  Lucca,  on  the        (66)  See    Wadding^s    Annates   Minof.^ 

I5th  of  the  Kalends  of  July,  A.B.  1369)  a  torn,  viii.,  p  209,  298,  326,  336,  torn,  ix^ 

pernicious  sect,  who  pretend  to  a  sacrilegious  p.  59,  65,  78,  &c. 
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FratriceUi  and  their  BeghardSy  who  have  been  so  often  mentioned ;  and 
.  who  in  this  and  the  following  century,  did  not  cease  to  disturb  the  churchy 
in  the  marquisate  of  Ancona,  and  in  other  places. 

§  35.  In  this  century  there  were  also  new  religious  associations  formed; 
of  which  however,  some  were  of  short  continuance,  and  others  acquired  no- 
great  notoriety  or  fame.  In  the  year  1367,  John  Colombimu  a  nobleman 
of  Siena,  instituted  the  order  of  the  Apostolic  Clerks ;  who  were  afterwards 
called  JesuateSy  because  they  pronounced  so  very  frequently  the  name  of 
Jesus,  This  ordqr  was  confirmed  by  Urban  V.  in  the  year  1368 ;  but  it 
was  abolished  by  Clement  IX.  in  the  seventeenth  century  or  A.D,  1668 
Its  members  followed  the  rule  of  St.  AugusUne  ;  but  they  were  not  in  holy 
orders,  and  only  gave  themselves  to  prayer,  to  pious  exercises,  administer, 
ing  to  the  poor,  though  themselves  without  property.  They  also  prepared 
medicines,  and  administered  them  gratis  among  the  needy.(67)  But  these 
re^ulatioDs  were  nearly  abandoned,  when  Clement  dissolved  the  order. 

§  36.  Not  long  after  the  commencement  of  the  century,  there  arose  at 
Antwerp,  the  ^ect  of  the  Cellite  Brethren  and  Sisters ;  who  were  also  called 
the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  Alexius^  because  they  had  St,  Alexius  for  their 
patron  saint.  The  name  CellHes  (Cellita)  was  derived  from  the  cells  in 
which  they  resided.  As  the  priests  in  that  age  paid  almost  no  attention  to 
the  sick  and  the  dying,  and  wholly  forsook  and  abandoned  those  infected 
by  pestilential  diseases  which  were  then  very  prevalent,  certain  pious  per- 
sons at  Antwerp  formed  themselves  into  an  association  for  perfprming  these 
pious  offices,  while  the  clergy  therefore  fled  from  the  danger  and  hid 
themselves,  these  persons  visited  and  comforted  the  sick,  conversed  and' 
prayed  with  them  when  dying,  attended  to  the  burial  of  such  as  died  with 
the  plague,  and  accompanied  their  remains  to  the  grave  with  funeral  dirges. 
From  the  last  of  these  offices  they  acquired  among  the  people  the  common 
appellation  of  Lollhards,{Q8)     The  example  of  these  good  people  was  fol- 

(67)  Hip  Helyotf  Histoire  des  Ordres,  tain]y»  has  left  us  nothing  of  the  kind  in  his- 
torn,  iii.,  p*  411,  dtc.  Francis  Pugh  Bre-  writings.  I  will  endeavour,  with  all  tW 
Viariom  Pontif.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  189,  d^  Bo-  brevity  I  can,  to  put  the  student  of  eccle- 
fuumi  and  the  other  writers  on  the  monastic  siastical  history  upon  a  right  course  of  think- 
orders.  '^^^^  ^^*"  subject. 

(68)  Concerning  the  name  and  the  sect  The  term  LoUkardus  or  LuQhardui,  ar» 
of  the  LoUhardtf  there  are  many  disquisitions  as  the  ancient  Germans  wrote  it,  LoUeii  or 
and  narrations  ;  but  no  one  of  the  writers  LuUert,  is  compounded  of  the  old  German, 
deserves  commendation,  either  for  good  word  liiUcHy  lotlen^  or  lallen^  and  the  well- 
faith  or  for  diligence  and  accuracy.  On  known  termination  hard  which  is  subjoined 
this  subject  I  mske  assertions  with  the  more  to  so  many  German  words.  LoUen  or  IvJUen^ 
confidence,  because  I  have  made  special  in-  signifies  to  sing  with  a  low  voice.  It  is  still 
vestigations  respecting  the  LolUiards,  and  used  in  this  sense  by  the  English,  who  say, 
have  collected  copious  materials  from  printed  to  lull  asleep ;  that  is,  to  sing  any  one  into- 
and  unphnted  documents,  from  which  a  his-  a  slumber,  with  a  sweet  and  slender  voice, 
toiy  of  them  might  be  compiled.  Very  See  Francis  Junius^  Etymologicnm  Angli> 
many  writers  both  of  the  Lutheran  and  other  canum,  published  by  Edward  Lye^Oxon.y 
communities,  tell  us,  that  the  Lollhards  were  1743,  fol.,  on  the  word  Lollard.  The  word 
•  peculiar  sect,  dissenting  on  many  points  of  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense  by  the  Flem- 
religion  from  the  Romish  church  ;  and  that  ings,  the  Swedes,  and  other  nations  ;  as  theii 
Walter  LoUhard^  who  was  burned  at  Cologne  dictionaries  will  show.  Among  the  Ger- 
in  this  century,  was  the  father  ^f  it.  From  mans,  both  the  signification  and  the  sound 
what  source  so  many  learned  men  could  de-  have  undergone  some  change.  For  they 
rive  these  facts,  I  confess  myself  unable  to  pronounce  it  UUlen,  and  denote  by  it,  tovtier- 
comprehend.  They  refer,  indeed,  to  the  au-  XTidistinctly^  to  stammer.  A  Loflhard  there-^ 
thority  of  John  Trithemius ;  but  he  cer-  fore,  is  a  singer y  or  one  who  sings  much  and 
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lowed  by  many  others ;  and  bence  in  a  «horl  time*  over  the  greater  part  of 
Germany  aad  the  Netherlands,  societies  were  formed  of  such  LoUhardSf  of 

often  called  Lullhard  brethren.  The  honest 
Walter,  who  was  burned  at  Cologne,  and 
whom  so  many  of  the  learned  improperly 
regard  as  the  foander  of  the  sect  of  LoU- 
hards,  was  by  some  called  a  Beghard,  by 
others  a  LoUhardj  and  by  others  a  Frutru 
cellits.  The  Franciscan  Tertiarii,  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  above  the  common 
people  by  their  prayers  and  other  religibus 
observances,  are  often  designated  by  the  tenn 
LoUhards.  But  especially  were  the  CtlUte 
Brethren  or  the  AUxians,  whose  piety  was 
so  conpicuous,  as  soon  as  they  appeared  in 
Belgium  near  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
designated  by  the  common  people  with  the 
familiar  appellation  of  LoUhards.  In  this 
case  however,  there  was  a  special  reason 
for  the  people  to  bestow  on  them  this  name. 
For  they  attended  to  their  graves  those  who 
died  of  the  pestilence,  singing  in  a  low  voice, 
solemn^  funeral  dirges,  and  were  therefore 
public  singers.  Out  of  many  testimonies,  I 
will  adduce  only  some  from  Jo  Bapt.  Gra- 
maye,  a  man  well  versed  in  the  history  of 
his  country.  In  his  Antwerpia,  lib.  ii.,  cap. 
yi.,  p.  IC,  he  says :  The  AUxiant  loAo  «m- 
ployed  themselves  ab<nU  funerals,  had  their 
rise  at  Antwerp ;  where,  soon  after  the  year 
1300,  some  htmest  and  pious  laymen  asso- 
dated  together ;  and  were  called,  from  their 
frugality  and  their  unassuming  and  pUdn 
manner  of  life,  Matemanni;  and  from  their 
devotedness  to  funerals,  LoUhards ;  {afune- 
rum  obseguiis,  LaUhardi);from  their  cells^ 
Celliie  Brethren.  In  his  Lovanium.  p.  16^ 
b.,  which  is  in  his  Antiquit.  Belgic»,  pub- 
lished splendidly  in  foL,  Louvain,  1708,  ha 
says:  The  Alextans,  who  took  the  charge  of 
fmterals  as  a  business,  began  to  appear. 
They  were  laymen  who  denoted  themselves- 
to  works  of  mercy,  and  were  then  called 
LoUhards  and  Matemans,  Their  attonHon 
to  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  delirious,  and  the 
dead,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  was 
pleasing  to  all.  This  learned  author  tells 
us,  that  he  transcribed  a  part  of  these  facts 
from  an  ancient  Flemish  diary,  written  in 
rhyme.  Hence,  in  the  Annals  of  Holland 
and  Utrecht,  (in  Ant.  Matthttus,  Analects 
veter.  »vi,  torn,  i,  p.  431),  we  read:  Die 
Lollardtjes  die  brochten  de  dooden  by  een» 
[i  e.,  the  Lollards  who  collected  the  dead 
bodies. — Maci],  which  Matthaus  thus  ex- 
plains :  The  managers  of  funerals,  and  ear^ 
riers  of  the  dead,  of  tohom  there  toas  a  regu» 
lar  body,  were  vile,  worthless  fellows,  who 
usually  spoke  in  mournful  tones,  as  if  be* 
wailing  the  dead.  And  hence  the  name  of  a 
strut  at   Utrechty  in  which  most  qf  them 


often.  But  as  the  word  beggen,  which  sig- 
nified in  general  to  beg  earnestly  for  anything, 
was  transfeired  to  religious  supplications  or 
prayers  addressed  to  God,  and  thus  came  to 
denote  in  its  more  limited  sense,  to  pray  ear* 
nestly  to  God ;  so  also  the  verb  loUen  or  luUen 
was  transferred  to  sacred  singing,  and  in  its 
limited  sense  denoted  to  sing  sacred  songs. 
In  the  vulgar  language  of  the  old  Germans 
theiefore,  a  LoUhard  was  a  man,  who  con^ 
tinuaUy  praises  God  toith  sacred  songs,  or 
sings  hymns.  The  import  of  the  word  was 
most  accurately  apprehended  and  expressed, 
by  a  writer  of  that  age  named  Hocsemius,  a 
canon  of  Liege,  in  his  GesU  Pontificum 
Iieodiensium,rib.  i.,  cap.  31,  (in  Jo.  Chapea- 
vim  GesU  Pontificum  Tungrensium  et  Leo- 
diensium,  torn  ii.,  p.  350,  &c.)»  who  says : 
Jn  the  same  year,  (1309),  certain  strolling 
hypocrites,  who  toere  called  LoUhards  or 
noLsers  of  God,  {qui  LoUhardi  sive  Deum 
^andantes  vocabantur),  deceived  some  women 
of  quality  in  HavnoMlt  and  Brabant.  And 
because  those  who  praised  God,  generally 
did  it  in  verse ;  hence  in  the  Latin  style  of 
the  middle  ages,  Deum  laudare  waa  the  same 
as  canere;  and  the  Deum  laudantes  were 
religiosi  cantores,  who  continually  celebrated 
the  divine  majesty  and  goodness  in  sacred 
hymns.  Moreover  as  praying  and  sin^ng 
were  the  most  manifest  external  indications 
of  piety,  therefore  all  who  affected  more  than 
orainary  piety  and  devotion,  and  of  course 
praised  C^od  and  prayed  to  hinv  more  than 
others,  were  in  the  popular  language  called 
LoUhards.  Thus  tois  term  acquired  the 
same  unport  with  the  term  Beghard,  or  de- 
noted a  person  distinguished  for  piety.  And 
these  two  words  are  used  as  synonymous  in 
the  ancient  writings  of  the  eleventh  and  fol- 
lowing centuries ;  so  that  the  same  persons 
are,  at  one  time  called  .Beghards,  and  at 
another  LoUhards.  This  might  be  evinced 
nnanswerably,  by  numerous  examples ;  and 
is  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  writings  of 
FeUx  Malleolus  alone,  against  the  Beghards. 
There  were  therefore,  as  many  species  of  LoU- 
hards, as  there  were  of  Beghards.  Those 
whom  the  monks  now  call  Lay  Brothers, 
were  formerly  called  LoUhard  Brothers ;  as 
is  well  observed  by  Barthol.  Schobinger  on 
Joaeh.  Vadtanus  de  collegiis,  monasteriis- 
que  Germanis  veteris,  Ub.  i.,  p.  24,  (in 
Goldast,  Scriptores  rerum  Alemsnnicarum, 
torn .  iii . ) .  The  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit, 
of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  were  by 
some  called  Beghards,  and  by  others  Loll- 
hards.  'J 'be  disciples  of  Gerhard  Groote, 
or  the  pr  ests  of  common  life,  were  very 
Vol  II.— Ddd 
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both  sexes,  who  were  supported  partly  by  their  own  labour,  and  partly  by 
the  munificence  of  those  whom  they  served  or  of  other  pious  persons.^ 
By  th3  magistrates  and  citizens  of  the  places  where  they  lived,  these  breth- 
ren and  sisters  were  highly  esteemed,  on  account  of  the  kind  offices  they 
performed  for  the  sick  and  distressed.  But  the  priests  whose  reputation 
they  injured  not  a  little,  and  the  mendicant  monks  whose  resources  they 
-diminished,  persecuted  them  violently,  and  accused  them  before  the  ponti£& 
•of  many  faults  and  of  very  great  errors :  and  in  consequence  of  their  ex- 
-ertions,  the  term  LoNhards,  which  before  implied  no  reproach,  became  a  re- 
proachful epithet,  denoting  one  who  conceals  great  vices  and  pernicious  sen- 
timents under  the  mask  of  piety.  But  the  magistrates,  by  their  commen- 
dations  and  their  testimony,  supported  the  Lollhards  against  their  rivals, 
iand  procured  for  them  various  decrees  of  the  pontiffs,  approving  of  their 
institution,  exempting  them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition,  and  sub- 
jecting them  only  to  the  bishops.  Yet  even  this  did  not  enable  them  to  live 
in  safety.  Therefore  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the  year  1472,  ob- 
tained a  decree  from  Sixtus  IV.,  by  which  Uie  CeUiUB  or  Lollhards  were 
admitted  among  the  religious  orders,  and  were  withdrawn  even  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  Uie  bishops :  and  JuUus  II.,  in  the  year  1506,  conferred  on 
them  still  greater  privileges.  Many  societies  of  their  kind  still  exist,  at 
Cologne,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Netherlands,  though  they  have  essentially 
departed  from  their  ancient  manner  of  life. (69) 

§  87.  Among  the  Greek  writers,  the  following  were  the  most  distin- 
guished. Nicephorus  CallistuSj  whose  Ecclesiastical  History  has  already 
been  mentioned.(70)  Matthaus  Blastares,  who  expounded  and  illustrated 
the  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  Greek  church. (71)     Barlaam,  a  strenuous  de- 

ihed,  VHU  called  {de  LoUe-straet)  the  LoUard  to  all  sects  and  persons,  in  whom  impiety 
MreeL  Compare  also  the  same  Analecta,  towards  God  and  the  church,  was  supposed 
•&c.,tom.  li.,  p.  346,  643.  The  same  cause  to  be  concealed  under  an  external  appear- 
which  changea  the  reputable  appellation  of  ance  of  the  contrary. 
Beghcard  into  a  term  of  reproach,  effected  a  (69)  Besides  many  others*  who  cannot  be 
similar  chanse  in  the  name  of  Lollhard;  here  cited,  see  JEpd,  Gelenius,  de  admi- 
namely  the  fact,  that  among  those  persons  randa  sacra  et  civili  maenitudine  urbis  Co- 
'wbo  would  be  thought  superior  to  others  in  lonie,  lib.  iii «  Syntagm.  li..  p.  634,  6lc  ,  698, 
piety,  and  who  spent  their  time  in  prayer,  603,  &c.  Jo.  Bapt.  Gramaye,  Antiq.  Bel- 
and  praise,  and  religious  exercises,  base  gicae ;  Anton.  Sanderus,  Brabantia  et  Flao- 
hypocrites  were  found,  who  pretended  to  dria  illustrata ;  Aub.  Mirmis,  Opera  Diplo- 
piety  in  order  to  conceal  their  vicious  con-  matico-Historica ;  in  many  passages :  and 
•duct  and  their  absurd  religious  tenets.  Es-  many  other  writers  of  those  times.  I  will 
pecially  after  the  rise  of  the  Alexiani  or  Cel-  add,  that  those  who  were  called  LolUutrdst 
iites^  tne  term  Lollhard  became  reproachful  were  also  called  by  many,  in  German,  die 
and  base.  For  the  priests  and  monks  being  Nolibriuier,  from  the  obrolete  word  NoUen. 
very  inimical  to  this  honest  sort  of  people,  (70)  [See  above,  p.  362,  note  (6)  — Tr.] 
studiously  propsgated  injuriovs  suspicions  (71)  [Matthew  Blaitares  was' a  Greek 
Tespecting  them,  and  represented  these  monk  and  jurist,  who  flourished  about  A.D. 
Ldlhardsy  who  appeared  so  spotless  and  so  1336.  His  Alphabeticum  Canonum  Syn- 
benevolent,  as  in  reality  vile  characters,  in-  tagma,  or  Alphabetical  synopsis  of  the  mat- 
fected  with  abominable  principles,  and  ad-  ter  contained  in  the  sacred  canons,  was  pub- 
dieted  to  vices  and  crimes.  Thus,  gradually  lished,  Gr.  snd  Lat.,  in  Beverige't  Pandecta 
the  term  Lollhard  in  its  common  application,  Canonum,  Oxon  ,  1672,  torn.  ii..  pt.  ii.,  p.  1. 
came  to  designate  one  who  conceals  either  His  tract  on  mstrimonial  causes  and  ques- 
heretical  principles  or  vicious  conduct,  under  tions,  is  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  in  Levnclav.f 
the  mask  of  piety.  It  is  therefore  certain,  Jus.  Gr.  Rom.,  lib.  viii ,  p.  478.  He  also 
that  this  appellation  was  not  anciently  sp-  translated  the  fictitious  donation  of  Constan- 
propriated  to  any  one  sect,  but  was  coounon  tine  into  Greek. — Tr."} 
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fender  of  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Latins.(72)  Gregorius 
Adndynusj  who  warmly  opposed  the  sect  of  the  Palamites,  of  which  notice 
will  be  taken  hereafter. (73)  Johannes  Cantacuzenus,  distinguished  for  the 
history  he  composed,  and  for  his  confutation  of  the  Mohammedan  faith. (74) 
Nieephorus  Gregorasy  who  has  left  us  a  history  of  the  Greek  empire,  and 
some  other  products  of  his  genius.(75)  Theophanes  bishop  of  Nice,  who 
maintained  the  truth  of  Christianity,  against  the  Jews,  and  other  enemies 
of  it.  (76)  Nilus  CahasilaSy  Nilus  Rhodius,  and  Nilus  Damyla,  all  of  whom 
zealously  supported  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Latins.(77)  Phu 
lotheus,  who  has  left  various  tracts,  calculated  to  excite  pious  emotions. (78) 
Gregorius  Pnlamas,  of  whom  more  will  be  said  hereafler.(79) 


(72)  [See  abore,  ip.  368,  note  (8).— TV.] 

(73)  [Gregory  AemdynuM  was  a  follower 
of  BarUiasnt  and  assisted  him  in  the  council 
of  Constantinople  against  Palamas  and  the 
Hesychists;  and,  together  with  Barlaavit 
was  laid  under  censure  by  that  council. 
Not  ceasing  to  harass  the  Hesychists,  he 
-was  arraigned  by  the  patriarch  A.D.  1341, 
and  ordered  to  be  still,  or  he  would  be  ex- 
communicated. In  1347,  he  was  actually 
excommunicated;  and  afterwarda  lived  in 
obscurity.  His  Ismbic  poem  on  the  heresy 
of  Gregory  Palamas,  is  extant,  Gr.  and  Ijat., 
in  Leo.  AlUUius,  Gr.  Othod.,  tom.  i.,  p.  766- 
770,  and  his  two  Books,  de  essentia  et  op- 
«Tatione  Dei,  against  PaUmuu  and  others, 
was  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  by  GreUer, 
Ingolst,  1616,  4to.— Tr.] 

(74)  [See  above,  p.  362,  note  (5).— TV] 

(75)  [See  above,  p.  361,  note  (i).— Tr.] 

(76)  [Theaphanes  archbishop  of  Nice, 
flourished  A.D.  1347,  and  wrote  ad  versus 
Judcos  libri  ii.,  also  Conconlia  Vet.  et  Novi 
Testam.,  proving  Jestu  to  be  the  Messiah : 
besides  some  Epistles.  A  full  analysis  of 
the  two  first  works,  is  given  by  Possevin, 
Apparat ,  torn,  ii.,  p  470. — Tr.] 

(77)  [Nilus  Cahatilas  was  archbisbop  of 
Thessalonica  under  John  CanlacuzenuSf 
about  A.D.  1340.  His  Tract  de  causis  di- 
Tisionum  in  ecclesia  -,  and  another,  de  Pri- 
inatu  Pape  ;  have  been  repeatedly  published, 
particularly  by  Salmatius,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  with 
notes,  subjoined  to  bis  work  on  the  Primacy 
of  the  Fope,  Leyden,  1645,  4to.  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  written  xlix.  Books  de  pro- 
cessione  Sp.  S.  adversus  latinos — NUiu 
Rhodius  was  metropolitan  of  Rhodes,  per- 
baps  about  A.D.  1360.  He  took  sides  with 
the  Palamites  against  Barlaam;  and  wrote 
Enarratio  .Synoptica  de  Sanctis  et  oecumen- 
icis  Synodis  IX.,  which  is  extant  in  JusteWs 
Biblioth.  Juris  Canon.,  torn  ii.,  p.  1155. — 
Nylut  Damyla  was  s  native  of  Italy,  a  monk 
in  Crete,  a  violent  opposer  of  the  Latins, 
«nd  flourished  A.D.  1400.  His  works,  from 
wbich  only  extracts  have  been  published, 
tn,  de  Oidine  in  divina  Triade,  et  de  Pro- 


cessions Spir.  S. ;  Collectanea  adversus  eoa 
qui  contradicunt,  Spiritum  S.  non  ex  Patre, 
sed  ex  Patre  et  Filio  procedere ;  de  Damaso 
Papa  et  fide  antique  Rome  ;  and,  de  Syno- 
dis duabus  Photianis :  all  of  which  exiat  in 
MS.— Tr] 

(78)  [Philotheusxnn  a  Greek  monk,  prior 
of  the  Lanra  of  Mount  Athos,  metropolitan 
of  Heraclea  A.D.  1354,  patrisrch  of  Con- 
stantinople A.D.  1355,  and  died  in  1871 ; 
ffreatly  distinguished  for  reputed  piety,  and 
for  eloquence.  His  Liturgia  et  Ordo  insti- 
tuendi  Diaconnm ;  and  his  Eulogy  on  the 
hierarcbs,  Basil,  Gregory  Theologus,  and 
John  Chiysostom,  are  given  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, in  the  Biblioih.  Patrum,  tom.  xxvi., 
and  the  last,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  Pronto 
DueauSj  Auctuar.  Patrum,  tom.  ii.  Hia 
Oratio  de  cruce ;  and  Oratio  in  tertiam  je- 
junior.  Dominicam,  Greek  and  Ijatin,  are  in 
GretseTy  de  cruce,  tom.  ii.  He  wrote  sev- 
enteen books,  on  Christ's  transfiffuration,  in 
defence  of  Palamaa  against  Barlaam ;  also 
discourses  sgainst  Barlaam;  a  confession 
of  faith;  homilies  on  the  gospels  for  the 
year,  and  on  all  the  sainu  ;  and  some  other 
things ;  which  are  preserved  in  manuscript. 
-7r.] 

(79)  [Gregory  Palamas^  an  Asiatic,  ed- 
ucated at  court,  who  renounced  the  world, 

eive  up  all  his  property,  and  became  a  monk, 
e  spent  ten  years  at  Mount  Athos,  and  ten 
more  at  Berrbcea ;  and  then  went  to  Thes- 
salonica, to  recover  bis  health,  injured  by  his 
austerities.  He  now  became  the  successful 
lesder  of  the  monks  against  Barlaam^  for  a 
series  of  years ;  and  was  much  at  court,  and 
in  councils.  In  1347,  he  was  imprisoned 
by  s  faction ;  but  soon  after  was  liberated 
by  another  faction,  and  nominated,  but  not 
ordained,  patriarch.  About  the  year  1354, 
by  order  of  the  emperor  CantaaizeniUy  he 
was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Thessaloni 
ca;  but  the  magistrates  there  would  not 
admit  him  to  his  see,  and  he  retired  to  Iien^ 
nos,  where  he  was  supported  by  the  emper- 
or's bounty.  His  works  are,  two  orations 
on  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  againit 
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^88.  Of  the  vast  host  of  Latin  vrriters,  we  shall  select  only  the  moot 
eminent.  Among  the  scholastic  doctors^  who  united  theology  with  philos- 
ophy,  John  Bum  Seatiusj  the  great  antagonist  of  ThamaSy  and  a  Franciscan 
monk,  holds  the  first  rank ;  and  if  deficient  in  candour  and  ingenuousness 
of  nund,  he  certainly  was  second  to  none  of  his  age  in  suhtilty .  (80)     After 


the  Latiiw ;  a  reivtatioD  of  the  statements  of 
John  Vtuus ;  Prosopopoeia,  or  two  judicial 
pleas  of  the  body  and  the  soul,  each  against 
the  other ;  two  orations  on  the  transfiguration 
of  Christ :  besides  some  pieces  never  pub- 
lished. 

Besides  those  hitherto  mentioned,  there 
were  the  following  Greek  writers  in  this 
century. 

Haiton  at  Aiton^  an  Armenian  prince,  who 
served  long  in  the  wars  of  Palestine  against 
the  Saracens,  and  then,  about  A.D.  1290, 
became  a  Pnemonstratensian  monk  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  and  spent  his  hfe  in  retire- 
ment and  devotion.  About  A.D.  1807, 
while  resident  at  Poictiers  in  France,  he 
dictated  a  history  of  the  Tartars,  their  cus- 
toms and  their  wars ;  which  Nicolaus  FaJL- 
eoMUM  translated  from  the  French  in  which 
h  was  dictated,  into  barbarous  I^tin ;  enti- 
tled Itinerarinmetflos  Historiarum  Orientis ; 
with  an  Appendix,  entitled  Passagium  Terra 
Sancts.  It  was  printed  repeat^ly  ;  e.  g., 
by  Reineceiutf  Helmst,  1585,  and  in  Italian, 
Venice,  1653. 

Georgius  LeeapenuSy  a  monk  who  lived 
ft  Thessaly,  was  intimate  with  Gregory  Par 
lamaa^  and  flourished  about  A .  D.  1854.  He 
wrote  de  constrnctione  Verbomm,  published 
in  Gr.,  Venice  and  Florence,  1636,  8vo ;  also 
many  epistles,  and  a  number  of  grammatical 
works ;  which  exist  in  manuscript. 

Caliutut,  a  monk  of  Mount  Athos,  sent 
to  oouit  by  his  monastery,  and  made  patriarch 
of  Conatantinople  by  Canucuzenus,  A.D. 
1354 ;  retired  after  two  years ;  again  re- 
sumed the  chair,  and  died  on  an  embassy  to 
the  Servian  princess  Eliubeth.  To  him  is 
ascribed  a  homily  on  the  exaltation  of  the 
cross;  in  Gretter^  de  Cruce,  torn,  ii.,  p. 
1847,  and  some  others,  which  exist  in  man- 
uscript. 

Demetnut  Cydamu*,  a  native  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  one  of  the  principal  counsellors 
and  courtiers  of  the  emperor  Cantacuzenus. 
He  retired  with  that  emperor  to  a  monastery  ; 
and  afterwards  leaving  Greece,  studied  the- 
ology and  the  Latin  writers  at  Milan ;  and 
then,  selling  his  property,  spent  his  life  in  a 
monastery  in  Crete.  He  has  left  a  tract,  on 
the  execrable  doctrines  of  Greffory  Palamas ; 
another  on  the  Procession  of  we  Holy  Spir- 
it ;  two  deliberative  orations  on  public  politi- 
cal affaira :  an  oration  on  contempt  of  death ; 
and  an  epistle  to  Barlaam,  against  the  pro- 


cession of  the  Spirit  from  the  Son ;  all  of 
which  have  been  printed ;  as  also  his  Greek 
translation  of  Richard^s  confutation  of  the 
Alcoran.  He  also  translated  into  Greek 
iS^.  Tkonuu'a  Summa  1  heologis,  and  some 
other  of  St.  Thonuu's  works,  as  well  as 
some  of  St  Ansclm  of  Canterbury :  which 
exist  in  manuscript. 

John  the  Wise,  sumamed  Cyparusiota, 
of  an  uncertain  age,  but  supposed  lo  have 
flourished  about  AD.  1360.  His  Ezpositio 
materiaria  eorum,  que  de  Deo  a  tbeologia 
dicuntur,  in  x.  decades,  is  extant  in  a  Latin 
translation,  Biblioth.  Patrum,  torn.  xxi. ;  and 
two  of  his  discourses,  Greek  and  Latin,  are 
in  CombeJUj  Auctuar.  noviss. 

Manuel  CaUea^  a  Greek  who  is  reported 
to  have  become  a  Dominican  .monk,  and 
who  lived  about  A.D.  1360.  His  four  Books 
sgaiast  the  Greeks,  in  regard  to  the  Proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  a  Latin  translation, 
are  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  torn.  xxyi.  ;  and 
his  two  tracts,  one  against  the  Palamites^ 
and  the  other  de  principiis  fidei  ChristianaB^ 
Greek  and  Latin,  are  in  Combtju,  Auctuar. 
noviss. 

Xrooc  Argyrvtf  s  Greek  monk  who  flour- 
ished about  A.D.  1373,  whose  Computes 
was  published,  Greek  and  Latin,  by  J, 
Chruimann,  Hiedelb.,  161 1,  4to,  and  by  Di- 
onys.  Petanus,  de  doctrina  Temponim,  torn, 
iii.,  p.  359. 

JEmanuel  II.  Palaologus,  created  Ca 


A.D.  1384,  and  emperor,  A.D.  1391-1425. 
His  works  were  published,  Greek  and  Lstin» 
by  LeundaoitLS,  Basil,  1578, 8vo,  compnaing 
one  hundred  precepts  for  the  education  of  a 
prince  ;  seven  addresses  to  hia  son,  on  vir- 
tues and  vices,  and  lesming;  two  proliz 
morning  prayers,  and  several  other  tracU. 

Jotepkj  called  AUhaher  Biltabih,  a  native 
of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  curate  of  the 
Catholic  church  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  A.D. 
1390,  and  ordained  a  presbyter  A.D.  1398. 
He  translated  paraphrastically  nearly  all  the 
canona  received  by  %he  Greek  church,  into 
Arabic.  The  whole  work,  in  manuscript,  is 
in  the  Bodleian  library.  The  canona  of  the 
four  first  general  councils,  Arabic  and  Latin, 
were  printed  in  Bevchge**  Pandecta  Ca- 
nonum.  Oion.,  1671,  tom.  ii.  p.  681. — Tr."^ 

(80)  The  works  of  Scottu  were  first  pub- 
lished accurately,  in  the  1 7th  centuiy,  by 
Zftt.  Waddingj  a  very  laborioua  man,  Lyons, 
1639, 18  vols.  fol.    See  Wood'*  AnUq.  Ox- 
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him  the  more  distinguished  of  this  class,  were,  Durand  of  St.  Por^ain,  who 
attacked  the  received  doctrine  respecting  the  co.operation  of  God  in  hu- 
man actions  ;(81)  ArUonius  Andreas  }{S2)  Hervctus  Natalis  ;(QS)  Francis 
Jtfoynm  ;(84)  Thomas  Bradwardine^dJi  acute  and  ingenious  man  ;(85)  Pe- 
ter Aureolus  ;{S6)  John  Bacon  ;(S1)  WUliam  Occam  ;(88)  Walter  Bur- 


on.,  torn  L,  p.  86,  <S6c.»  but  especially,  Wad- 
dingus  Annales  Minor,  fratr.,  torn.  ▼!■«  p-  40, 
107.  Bottlof'*  HisUuria  Acad.  Paris.,  torn. 
iv.»  p.  70,  4&C.  [John  Duns  Scotiu  was 
probably  bom  about  A.D.  1265 ;  but  wheth- 
■er  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  is  un- 
certain. He  studied  first  in  a  Franciscan 
monastery  in  Newcastle,  and  then  at  Merton 
College,  Oiford,  wbere  be  became  a  fellow, 
and  A.D-  1301,  professor  of  theolo^.  He 
greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  disputant, 
and  was  learned  in  philosophy,  mathematica, 
ci^il  and  canon  law,  and  theology.  Hie  lec- 
tures on  the  Sentences  of  Lombard  were 
greatly  admired,  and  very  fully  attended,  by 
the  30,000  students  then  said  to  be  at  Ox- 
ford. They  are  since  printed  with  notes, 
and  fill  six  folio  volumes.  In  the  year  1304, 
the  general  of  his  order  commanded  him  to 
remove  to  Paris,  and  there  defend  his  doe- 
trine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  Mary ; 
which  he  did  with  great  success  and  applause. 
In  1808,  his  general  sent  him  from  raris  to 
Cologne,  to  found  a  univeraity  there,  and  to 
defeml  his  doctrine  of  Mary's  sinless  birth. 
He  died  soon  after  bis  arriTal,  Nov.  8,  1308, 
a^ed  43  years.  His  works  embrace,  besides 
his  commentaries  on  Lombard's  Sentences, 
commentaries  on  some  works  of  Aristotle, 
and  numerous  tracts,  theological,  metaphys- 
ical, and  philosophical — Tr.] 

(81)  See  Jo.  LAunoi*s  tract,  entitled  Syl- 
labus rationum,  quibos  Durand i  causa  defen- 
ditur ;  0pp.,  torn.  L  Gallia  Christiana,  torn, 
ii.,  p.  728.  [Durand  of  St.  Porgain,  was 
bom  in  the  village  of  St.  Por9ain  in  Au- 
versme,  France,  was  a  Dominican  monk,  and 
a  distinguished  theologian  at  Paris,  called 
Doctor  resolutiasimus.  In  1323  he  went  to 
Italy,  became  master  of  the  pontifical  palace, 
bishop  of  Meauz  m  1326.  and  bishop  of  le 
Puy  in  1327,  and  died  A.D.  1333.  He 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  four  Book^  of 
Sentences,  often  printed ;  de  origine  ji  is- 
dictionum,  seu  de  ecclesiastica  jurisdictione } 
and  a  tract  de  legibus.— Tr.] 

(82)  [AninmuM  Andrea*  was  a  Spaniard 
of  Aragon,  a  disciple  of  John  Duns  Scohu, 
a  Franciscan  monk,  flourished  A.D.  1808, 
and  died,  it  is  said,  A.D.  1320.  His  works 
are  commentaries  on  the  Sentences,  and  on 
the  works  of  Grlher/  Porretanus,  ArisfoUe, 
and  Bo'Mhius,  with  soro^  law  tracts  — Tr.] 

(83)  [Hn-rituM  Nafafu,  a  native  of  Brit- 
tany, a  student  and  doctor  at  Paris,  a  Do- 


minican monk,  and  A.D.  1318,  general  of 
the  order.  He  flourished  A.D.  1312,  and 
died  A  D.  1323.  He  wrote  commentaries 
on  the  Sentences,  printed,  Paris,  1647,  fol. ; 
Quodlibeta  majors,  and  minora ;  Tracts  on 
the  power  of  the  popes ;  against  the  Fran- 
ciscaus ;  and  on  various  theological,  philo- 
sophical, and  practical  subjects ;  a  commen- 
ury  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles ;  and  a  treatise 
on  Iiogic. — 7V.] 

(84)  [FraneU  Mayron  was  bom  in  Prov- 
ence, studied  under  Duns  Scotus  at  Paris, 
where  be  became  a  noted  doctor  He  was 
a  Franciscan  monk,  and  died  at  Placentia 
A.D.  1325.  His  commentaries  on  the  Sen- 
tences, Quodlibeta  varia,  de  formalitatibus 
liber,  de  primo  principio,  de  eipositione  di- 
vinoram  nominum.  and  de  univocatione  en- 
tis,  were  published  at  Venice,  1520,  fol.,  and 
his  aermons,  and  various  theological  tracts, 
Basil,  1498.  He  also  wrote  commentaries 
on  the  ten  Commandments,  on  Genesis,  on 
Amn*stine*M  Civitas  Dei,  and  on  some  books 
of  AnsloiU.'^Tr.] 

(86)  See  Rtch.  Stfnon,  Lettres  Choisiea, 
torn,  iv.,  p.  232,  and  bis  Critique  de  la  Bib- 
liotheque  des  Auteurs  Eccleeiast  par.  M. 
du  Pm,  tom.  i.,  p.  360,  and  St4pk.  Souciel's 
notes  on  this  passage,  p.  703.  Nouveau 
Dictionnaire  hist,  critique,  torn,  ii.,  p.  500, 
6lc. — [See  abovfe,  p.  365,  and  note  (15) 
there.— Tr.] 

(86)  [Peter  Aureohu  was  a  Frenchman, 
bora  at  Verberie  on  the  Oise,  a  Dominican 
monk^nd  theolo^an,  became  a  public  teach- 
er in  the  university  of  Paris,  A.D.  1318,  and 
lectured  on  the  Sentences,  became  archbish- 
op of  Aix  in  Provence  A.D.  1321,  and  died 
after  A.D  1345.  He  wrote  eommeniariea 
on  the  four  Books  of  Sentences ;  Quodlibe- 
ta varia ;  Brevtarium  Bibliorum.  or  Epitome 
of  the  Scriptures ;  a  tract  on  the  immaculate 
conception  of  Mary ;  besides  other  tracts, 
and  sermons. — Tr."] 

(87)  [John  Bacon  or  Baamihorp^  an  Eng- 
lishman, bom  at  the  obscure  village  of  Ba^ 
conthorp  in  Norfolk.  He  early  became  a 
Carmelite  monk ;  was  sent  to  Oxford,  and 
then  to  Paria,  to  study ;  became  celebrated 
as  a  jurist,  and  a  theologian ;  returned  to 
England,  and  was  soon  after  made  provincial 
of  his  order  for  England,  A.D.  1329.  Four 
yean  after,  he  was  called  to  Romr  to  giro 
his  opinion  on  some  diflicult  matrimonial 
questions ;  and  died  at  London,  A.D.  1346* 
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Jey;{89)  Peter  de  AlUaeo  ;(90)  Thomas  of  Strasburg  ;(91)  and  Gr^my  d4 
IUndni,(92)  Among  the  Mystics^  John  Tauler  and  John  Ruyshiikk  excels 
led  the  others  in  wisdom  and  integrity,  though  they  were  not  free  from  all 
errors.(03)     Of  Raymund  LuUtfy  we  have  already  8poken.(04)    Nicokau 

ture,  the  mode  of  electing  popes,  the  anthof' 
ity  ofcardiuals,  the  retormation  of  the  church, 
the  connexion  of  astrology  with  theology,  on 
the  kalendar,  comments  on  Aristotle,  dec, 
many  of  which  ba^e  been  published. — Tr.} 

(91)  [TfumoM  of  Stimsbuig,  was  a  Ger- 
man, bom  at  Strasburg,  an  Augustinian  Ere- 
mite, a  theologian  of  Paris,  was  made  prior 
general  of  his  order  in  1346,  and  died  at  Vi- 
enne,  A  D.  1357.  He  wrote  commenuries 
on  the  four  Books  of  Sentences ;  and  has 
left  us  the  constitution  of  his  order,  and 
some  other  tracts. — Tr.] 

(92)  Of  all  these  [scholastic  doctors], 
there  is  sn  sccount  given,  in  the  Histoire  de 
TEglise  Gsllicane,  torn,  liv.,  p.  11,  13,  dec. 
{Gregory  de  jKtmtm,  was  an  Italian,  bom  at 
Rimini,  an  Angustinian  Eremite,  a  Parisian 
doctor  of  theology,  general  of  his  order  A.  D 
1357,  and  died  the  year  after  at  Vienne. 
He  wrote  on  the  two  first  Books  of  the  Sen- 
tences, commentaries  on  the  epistles  of  Paul, 
and  on  the  epistle  of  James,  a  tract  on  usury, 
and  some  others. — TV.  J 

(93)  [John  Tauler  was  a  German  Do- 
minican monk,  and  a  popular  preacher  at 
Cologne  and  Strasburg.  He  died  at  the  lat- 
ter place,  A.D.  1360.  Luther  •nd  Melanc- 
thon  frequently  quoted  his  writings,  partic- 
ularly his  sermons.  He  left  in  German, 
PottilU  or  sermons  for  all  the  Sundays  and 
festiTals  of  the  year;  (highly  commended 
by  Luther) ;  Imitation  of  Christ  in  his  pov- 
erty ;  Marrow  of  (he  soul,  on  perfection  in 
all  the  virtues ;  Spiritual  contemplations  on 
the  life  and  sufferings  of  Christ ;  the  noble 
little  book,  or  the  way  to  become  in  earnest, 
hearty,  spiritual,  and  devout;  (the  prece- 
ding were  published,  Frankf.,  1604  and  1703, 
4to) ;  also,  the  Soul-enUghting  mirror ;  with 
plates,  1713,  Sto.  The  other  works  ascribed 
to  him,  are  letters,  hymns,  prayers,  dialogues, 
snd  other  tracts ;  several  of  which  are  not 
his.  So  late  as  A  D.  1826,  his  sermons 
were  printed  st  Frankf.  on  M.,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
Cciceming  bis  life  and  writinm,  see  Bayie, 
Dictionnaire,  art  TauJer. — JcKn  RuyM^oek^ 
war  bom  at  Ruysbrock  in  Brabant,  A  D. 
1293 ;  was  presbyter  of  the  great  church  at 
Brussels;  became  a  regular  canon  of  St. 
Augustine;  and  established  and  presided 
over  the  convent  of  Grijnthal,  two^niles  from 
Brussels,  A  D.  1360,  and  died  A.I>.  1381, 
aged  88.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Mys- 
tics, and  was  called  a  ueond  DionytiuM  Are* 
opagita.  His  writings  were  all  in  Dutch ; 
but  Laur.  Suriu*  tranalated  most  of  them 


He  wrote  Ck>mmentaries  on  the  Sentences ; 
a  Compendium  of  the  law  of  Chriat ;  Quod- 
libeU;  on  the  rule  of  the  Carmelites ;  and  a 
biatorical  defence  of  it;  which  have  been 
published ;  also  commentaries  dh  the  whole 
Bible,  and  on  AuguMtine*M  Civitas  Dei ;  a 
tract  against  the  Jews ;-  sermons,  dec.,  nev- 
er published^ — TV.] 
(88>  [See  above  p.  889,  note  (56).— TV.] 
(89)  [Waittr  Burley,  an  English  secular 
priest,  or  as  some  say,  Franciscsn  monk, 
called  Doctor  planus  et  perspicuus.  He 
was  of  Merton  College,  (Jxford,  and  after- 
wards studied  at  Pane.  In  both,  he  heard 
Dttiw  Seotus ;  but  on  his  return  to  Oxford, 
he  dissented  from  SeotuM,  He  was  precep- 
tor to  king  Edward  HI.,  and  flourished  A.D. 
1337,  bein^  then  62  years  old.  He  wrote 
comments nes  on  the  Sentences,  and  a  great 
number  of  philoaopbical  works,  comments 
on  Aristotle  and  others,  lives  of  the  philos- 
ophers, tracts  on  philosophical  questions,  &c. 
OtAf  a  part  of  his  works  have  been  printed. 

(90>  [Peter  de  Ailly  or  de  AlHaco,  bom 
of  slender  parentage,  at  Compeigne  on  the 
Oise,  48  miles  N .E.  Paris,  A.D.  1340 ;  after 
a  good  previous  educstion,  he  was  admitted  a 
bursar  in  the  college  of  Navarre,  Paris,  1 372 ; 
began  to  lecture  on  the  Sentences,  and  to 
preach  in  public,  in  1375  ;  was  created  D.D. 
1380,  and  bead  of  the  college  of  Navarre,  in 
1384;  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  immaculate 
conception  of  Mary,  before  the  pope  at  Avig- 
non, in  1387 ;  became  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity, snd  confessor  to  the  king  in  1389 ; 
treasurer  of  Uie  royal  chapel,  and  royal  en- 
voy to  the  pope  in  1394 ;  was  appoint^  bish- 
op of  la  Puy  in  1395,  and  of  Cambray  in 
1396 ;  attended  the  council  of  Pisa  in  1409 ; 
was  made  cardinal  in  1411,  and  papal  legate 
to  Gennany  in  1414;  at  the  close  of  which 
year,  he  repaired  to  the  council  of  Constance, 
preMded  in  the  third  session,  and  was  very 
active  dunng  the  fhree  years  of  the  sitting 
of  thst  council,  and  often  preached  in  it  to 
the  fathers.  He  died  at  Cambray,  A.D. 
1425 :  and  waa  called  the  eagle  of  France^ 
and  the  maul  of  errontte.  He  was  strenuous 
fur  condemning  John  Husa^  and  also  for  re- 
straininfT  the  ambition  of  the  popes,  and  re- 
Ibrminff  the  church  and  preserving  its  liber- 
ties. His  vmtings  are  veiy  numerous,  and 
Tarious;  comprising  commentaries  on  the 
Sentences  of  l^ombard.  on  the  study  of  the 
•cnptures.  on  the  power  of  the  popM.  pious 
meditations,  sermons,  expositions  of  scrip- 
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Lyranua  obtained  great  reputation  by  bis  concise  exposition  of  the  whole 
Bibie.(95)  Raynerius  Pisanus  is  known,  for  his  Summa  Tbeologi8e,(96)f 
and  Astesanus,  for  his  Summa  casuum  conscienti8e.(97) 

nniveiwe  theologiee,  alphabetically  arranged, 
has  been  repeatedly  printed,  though  greatly 
interpolated  and  altered.-^ TV.] 

(97)  {Attesanu*  or  Astcnsis,  a  Franciscan 
monk,  bom  at  Asti,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  who 
died  about  A.D.  1330.  His  eight  Books,  en- 
titled Summa  de  casibus  conscientiee,  were 
printed  at  Venice,  1619,  fol. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  the  foI« 
lowing  Latin  writers  lived  in  this  century ; 
according  to  Henry  Whartorit  continuation 
of  CaveU  Historia  Litteraria. 

Andrew^  an  English  Dominican  monk, 
of  Newcastle,  and  doctor  of  theology,  A.D/ 
1301.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  first 
Book  of  the  Sentences,  (Paris,  1514,  fol.), 
and  a  commentary  on  Bottkiut  de  consola- 
tione  philosophisB. 

William  of  Nangis,  a  French  Benedictine 
monk  of  St.  Denys,  Paris,  who  flourished 
A.D.  1301.  He  wrote  a  chronology,  from 
the  creation  to  A.D.  1301,  which  others 
continued  to  A.D.  1368,  {Daekery^s  Spici- 
leg.,.tom.  li.,  p.  40S).  Chronicle  of  the 
kings  of  France,  to  A.  D.  180 1 ,  (inter  Pitkcn 
Scriptores  Francicos.),  and  history  of  St. 
Levff$  king  of  France,  and  of  his  sons,  Philip 
and  Robert,  (also  in  Pithaus,  1.  c). 

William  Mandagoty  a  French  cardinal, 
whom  Bofrifaee  VII  f.  employed  to  compile 
the  Liber  Sextus  Decretalium.  He  also 
wrote  a  tract  on  the  election  of  new  prelates ; 
printed,  Cologne,  1673,  8vo, 

Henry  Stero^  a  C^ennan  Benedictine 
monk,  who  wrote,  about  A.D  1301,  Annalir 
of  Germany,  from  A.D.  1152  to  1273  (inter 
Scriptor.  C^ermanicos,  and  in  H.  Canimu^ 
Lect  Antiq  ,  torn,  i.) ;  also,  History  of  Ru' 
<2o/oAof  Hapsburg,  Adofphus  of  Nassau,  and 
Albert  of  Austria,  from  A.D.  1266  to  1300, 
(extant  in  Freher^s  Scriptores  Germanici). 

Dmu^  Mugellanut,  an  Italian  jurist,  and 
professor  at  Bologna  A . D.  1 801 .  He  wrote 
several  comments  and  tracts,  on  di£Fcrent 
portions  and  subjects  of  the  canon  law. 

Jacobus  de  Berudtctis^  an  Italian  Francis- 
can, A.D.  1301,  renowned  for  courting  con- 
tempt and  abuse,  as  the  means  of  sanctifica- 
tion.  He  composed  many  uncouth  religious 
poems,  in  lulian;  published,  Venice,  1617', 
4to. 

John  of  Fribourg.  in  the  Brisgow,  a  Do- 
minican, and  bis>hop  of  Ossuna  in  Hungary, 
distinguished  A.D  1303.  for  his  eloquence 
in  preaching.  He  wrote  Summa  Pra'dica- 
torum,  (Reiitling  ,  1487).  and  Summa  major, 
f>en  Confessoriornm.  in  four  Books,  (Lyons, 
1518),  and  some  other  things. 


(as  he  did  also  those  of  Tauler)-  into  Latin  ; 
in  which  form  they  were  published,  Cologne, 
1653,  fol.,  1669,  4to,  and  1692.  fol.  'J'bese 
are,  a  Summary  of  the  spiritual  life  ;  the 
Mirror  of  salvation ;  Remarks  on  the  taber- 
nacle of  Moses,  and  its  furniture;  on  the 
principal  tirtues ;  on  faith  and  the  judgment ; 
on   the  four   temptations ;    on   the   seven 

Suards  of  the  spiritual  acbool ;  on  the  seven 
egrees  of  love  ;  on  spiritual  nuptials,  three 
books  ;  the  perfections  of  the  sons  of  God  ; 
the  kingdom  of  the  friends  of  God  ;  on  true 
contemplation  ;  twelve  useful  epistles  ;  two 
spiritual  cautions;  Samuel,  or  deep  con- 
templation ;  a  short  prayer.  Several  of  the 
Protestants  have  commended  his  writmss  for 
their  pious  spirit.*  John  Oerson  accused  him 
of  heresy,  d'ter  his  death  ;  but  Surius  de- 
fends him.  He  was  severe  upon  the  Vicious 
monks  and  clergy.  See  the  Unpartheyische 
Kirchenhistoire,  Jena,  1736,  vol.  i.,  p.  1329, 
1831.— Tr.] 

(94)  [See  p.  867,  dtc,  above.— Tr.] 

(95)  [Nicolaus  Lyranus  or  de  Lyra.,  was 
bom  at  liire  in  Normandy,  and  as  some  say, 
of  Jewish  parentage.  He  became  a  Fran-' 
ciscan  monk,  about  A.D.  1292 ;  was  master 
in  theology  at  Paris,  A.D.  13:t0 ;  expounded 
the  Scriptures  there,  in  the  Franciscan  con- 
Tent,  and  died  A.D.  1340.  His  great  work, 
is  PostillsB  perpetue,  sive  brevia  Commen- 
taria  in  univeraa  Biblia,  libris  Ixxxv.,  which 
he  commenced  A.D.  12U8,  and  completed 
A.D.  1830.  After  several  incorrect  editions, 
in  6  vols,  fol.,  it  was  published  at  Lyons, 
1590,  Douay,  1617,  and  Antwerp,  1634,  in 
the  Biblia  glowata,  and  Paris,  1660,  in  the 
Biblia  maxima.  His  other  works  are  Pos- 
tillflB  minores,  ben  enarrationes  in  Epistolas, 
et  Evang.  dominicalia  totius  snni ;  Venice, 
1588,  8vo :  Tractatus  de  idoneo  ministrante 
et  suscipiente  S.  allarie  Sacramentnm ;  Dis- 
putatiq  contra  perfidiam  Juda^orum ;  Trac- 
tatus contra  Judsum  quendam ;  and  Con- 
templatio  de  \\\a  et  gestis  S.  Francisci. 
His  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  far  exceeded 
all  others  of  that  age,  and  contributed  so 
much  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  the 
Bible,  that  aome  have  attributed  the  reformap 
tion,  in  no  small  degree,  to  it :  it  was  said, 
Si  Lyra  non  lymsset,  LtUkerus  non  saltas- 
set:  i.  e.,  Lyra's  lyre,  awaked  LiUher^s 
dance.— Tr] 

(96)  [Rayner  was  a  native  of  Pisa,  a 
Dominican  monk,  and  an  eminent  theologian 
and  jurist.  He  lived  in  the  former  part  of 
this  century,  but  the  precise  time  is  not  as- 
certained.    His  Pantheologia,  or  Summa 
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PuiUmy  of  Lucca,  disciple  of  Thomaa 
Aquinas^  a  Dominican,  confessor  to  the  pope, 
«nd  AD.  1318,  bishop  of  7'orcello  in  the 
Venetian  territory.  He  wrote  Annals,  civil 
«nd  eccles.,  from  A.D.  1060  to  1363,  and  a 
Chronicle  of  the  popes  and  emperors ;  (both 
printed,  Lyons,  1619,  and  the  Annals,  in  the 
Bibliolh.  Patrum,  torn.  xxv.).  His  Hi^toria 
£ccle8.,  in  xxiv.  Books,  was  never  published. 

Eberardutf  a  German  Benedictine  monk, 
«nd  archdeacon  of  Ratishon.  He  wrote, 
«bout  A.D.  1306,  Annals  of  the  Dukes  of 
Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Swabia,  from  A.D. 
1273  to  1305;  extant  in  Canisius,  Lect. 
Antiquae,  torn  i. 

Clement  V.,  pope  A.D.  1305-1314,  au- 
thor of  the  Clementine,  or  Liber  septimus 
Decretalium,  and  of  numerous  epistles  and 
buUs. 

Thomas  Joyce  or  Jornutf  D.D.,  a  Do- 
minican  monk  of  London,  who  taught  the- 
ology at  Paris  and  London,  was  provincial 
of  his  order,  confessor  to  the  king,  became 
a  cardinal  in  1305,  was  sent  legate  to  the 
emperor  of  Germany  in  1311,  and  died  ou 
the  way,  at  Lyons.  He  wrote  commenta- 
ries on  Genesis,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel, 
the  books  of  Maccabees,  Lamentations,  the 
canonical  epistles,  the  Apocalypse ;  and  on 
BoHhiuSf  and  on  Aristotle's  logic  ;  all  of 
which  are  printed  as  the  works  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.  His  work  on  xxvii.  Psalms,  and 
•explanations  of  Ovid's  Metamorphosis,  have 
been  .published.    Many  others  are  in  MS. 

William  of  Paris,  a  Dominican  monk, 
created  general  censor  of  the  faith  in  France, 
by  the  pope,  A.D.  1305 ;  and  commissioner 
to  try  the  cause  of  the  Templars  A.D.  1308. 
He  was  probably  the  author  of  the  Dialogues 
on  the  eight  Sacraipents,  published  as  the 
work  of  William  of  Auvergne,  Paris,  1587. 

PhiJip  of  Eicbstadt.  D.D.,  a  native  of  Al- 
aace,  abbot  of  a  Cistercian,  monastery  at 
Paris,  sent  to  Rome  by  the  emperor  of  Aus-  , 
tria  A  D.  1305,  and  then  made  bishop  of 
Eiehsudt,  where  he  died  A.D.  1322.  At 
the  request  of  Anna  queen  of  Hungary,  he 
wrote  the  life  of  St.  Walpergis ;  in  Cam- 
sius,  I^ct.  Antiqun,  tom  iv. 

Sijfrid,  a  presbyter  of  Meissen  in  Saxony, 
A.D.  1307.  He  wrote  a  Chronicle,  from 
the  creation  to  A.D.  1307;  a  large  part  of 
which  is  in  Pistorius^  Scriptores  Germanici. 

Nicolaus  Trivet,  sn  English  Dominican 
monk,  bom  in  Norfolk,  studied  at  London, 
Oxford,  and  Paris,  and  was  a  prior  of  his  . 
order  in  I/>ndon,  where  he  died  A.D  1326, 
nearly  70  vears  old.  He  wrote  Annals  of 
England,  from  A.D.  1135  to  1307,  (in 
Dachtry*s  Spicilenium,  tom  viii ).  sod  cfxait' 
me\i\xt\e%  on  Augustine's  Civitas  Dei ;  pub- 
lished, Toulouse,  1488,  and  Venice,  1489. 


MalachiaSy  an  Irish  Franciscsn  monk,  and 
theologisn  of  Oxford,  A.D.  I3i0,  and  chap- 
lain to  the  kinff  He  wrote  de  veneno  pec- 
catorum  mortalium  deque  remediis  ipsorum ; 
published,  Paris,  1518. 

Wiliiam  DurasU,  nephew  to  Durandus 
Speculator  bishop  of  Mende  in  France,  by 
whom  he  was  educated.  He  was  diatin- 
guished  as  a  theolooian  and  jurist ;  and  was 
made  canon,  archdeacon,  and  A.D.  1296, 
bishop  of  Mende.  In  the  year  Id'Fl,  he 
vm>te  his  famous  tract,  de  modo  celebrandi 
generalis  concihi ;  ed.  Paris,  1635,  4 to,  and 
1671,  8vo.  He  expelled  the  Jews  from  his 
diocese  in  1312;  and  died  in  1328. 

Manims  Sanutus  or  Sanudot  sumamed 
Torsfllus,  a  Venetian. patrician.  He  first 
conetructed  a  church  organ,  called  in  ItaUan 
Torsellos ;  whence  his  surname.  He  was  a 
great  traveller ;  snd  visited  Cyprus,  Arme- 
nia, Alexandria,  Rhodes,  Palestme,  and  was 
at  various  European  courts.  He  wrote  be- 
tween A.D.  1306  and  1322,  Secrete  fidelium 
crucis  super  teirat  sancts  recuperatione  et 
conservatione,  in  three  parts :  m  the  first, 
he  proposes  means  for  subduing  the  Sara- 
cens; in  the  second^  the  manner  in  which 
the  Christian  crusaders  should  conduct ;  and 
in  the  third,  the  way  to  preserve  Pales- 
tine when  conquered,  and  also  gives  the  his- 
tory and  geography  of  that  country.  I'his 
work,  with  22  epistles  of  Marinus,  nearly 
fills  the  second  volume  of  Jac.  Bongmsius, 
Geste  Dei  per  Francos.,  HaiK>v.,  161 1,  foL 

Alexander  de  St.  Elmdio,  D.D.,  an  Italian, 
and  Augustinian  monk,  general  of  bis  order, 
from  1312  to  1325,  when  he  was  msde  arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna.  He  wrote,  by  order  of 
the  pope,  a  tract  de  jurisdictions  Imperii  et 
auctoriute  summi  pontificis;  published, 
Arimini,  1624. 

Vitalis  e  Fvmo,  a  Frenchman,  a  Francis- 
can, cardinal  A.D.  1312 ;  died  at  Avignon, 
A.D.I  327.  He  opposed  the  Spirituals,  snd 
wrote  mystisal  expositions  of  the  Proverbs, 
the  Gospels,  the  Apocalypse,  and  Taiioos 
portions  of  all  the  Bible. 

Hugo  Pratensis  or  de  Prato  Florido^  bom 
near  Florence,  a  Dominican  and  a  celebrated 
preacher.  He  died  A.D.  1323;  and  left 
sermons  for  the  Sundays,  and  others  for  the 
holy  days,  through  the  year;  also  a  Lent 
sermon. 

Porchetus  SalvoHeus,  a  Carthusian  monk, 
of  noble  Julian  birth,  supposed  tohsve  lived 
about  A.D.  1315.  He  wrote  a  confutation 
of  the  Jews,  borrowing  much  from  Raymund 
Martim's  Pugio  Fidei ;  Pans,  1520.  fol. 

Vhertinus  de  Cassaiis,  an  Italian  Frauds- 
can,  leader  of  the  Spirituala  from  A.D  1313 
to  1317 ;  then  became  a  Benedictine  in  Bra- 
bant ;  and  at  last,  it  is  said,  a  CarthusisB. 
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In  the  year  1331,  he  gave  to  the  pope  his 
famoue  Kespoiisio  ciica  qucstionem  de  pau- 
pertale  Chrisii  et  Apoatolonim ;  namely, 
that  to  say  :  Christ  possessed  any  property  in 
the  common  and  worldly  manner,  was  heret- 
ical ;  hut  not  60,  to  say  :  he  held  possessions 
in  the  usual,  spiritual  nurnner.  It  is  exUnt 
in  Wadding's  Annales  Minor.,  torn,  iii.,  ad 
ann.  1321,  and  still  better  in  Baluze,  Mis- 
cellanea, torn,  i.,  p.  292,  307. 

John  of  Naples,  a  Pominican  divine,  doc- 
tor  of  theology  at  Paris,  and  a  zealous  fol- 
lower of  Thomas  Aquinas,  A .  D.  1 3 1 5.  His 
Quafestiones  variae  philosophies  et  theologice, 
were  pnnted  at  Naples,  1618,  fol. 

John  XXn.,  pope  A.D.  1316  to  1334, 
has  left  us  more  than  4()0  epistles  and  bulls, 
besides  his  Extravagantes  which  are  in  the 
Corpus  Juris  Canonici. 

Albert  of  Padua,  an  Augustinian  Eremite, 
teacher  of  theology,  and  preacher  at  Paris, 
where  he  died  A.D.  1328.  He  has  left 
many  sermons,  pnnted ;  and  extensive  MS. 
commentaries  on  the  Scriptures. 

James  of  I^usanne,  a  French  Dominican 
monk,  theologian  of  Paris,  A.D.  1317,  pro- 
vincial of  his  order  for  France,  and  bishop 
4>f  Lausanne ;  a  voluminous  and  diffuse  wri- 
ter. His  12  Books  of  Morals,  and  various 
«ermonst  have  been  printed.  His  commen- 
taries on  the  Scriptures  remain  in  MS. 

Bertrand  de  Tunre,  a  French  Franciscan 
monk,  archbishop  of  Salerno  1319,  a  cardinal 
1320,  general  ot  his  order  by  papal  appoint- 
ment in  1328 ;  died  1334.  Several  of  his 
sermons  were  printed }  but  others,  as  well 
«s  his  commentaries  on  the  Sentences  of 
Lombard,  slumber  in  MS. 

Thomas  Moras  or  de  la  Moor,  an  English 
knight,  of  the  household  of  King  Edtoard  ll.f 
nnder  whom  he  served  in  his  Scotch  wars. 
He  flourished  about  A.D.  1320,  and  wrote 
a  history  of  the  reign  of  Edtoard  II.,  from 
A.D.  1307  to  1326.  He  composed  in 
French,  and  had  it  translated  into  I^atin  by 
Walier  Baker.  It  is  printed  among  the 
Scriptores  Anglici.  I  Ami.,  1674,  fol. 

Albertinus  Mussatus,  an  Italian  historian 
and  poet  of  Psdua,  who  died  A.D.  1320. 
He  wrote  dc  Gestis  Henrici  VII.  Germanor. 
imperatoris,  libri  xvi. :  and  several  poems: 
printed.  Venice,  1635,  fol. 

Joh'i  Bassolis,  a  Scotch  Franciscan,  and 
disciple  of  DuTU  Srotvs.  He  lectured  on 
the  Sentences,  at  Rheims,  AD.  1313,  and 
at  Mechlin,  A  D.  1322.  His  commentaries 
or  lectures  on  the  four  Books  of  Sentences, 
and  some  miscellaneous  pieces,  were  print- 
ed, Paris,  1517,  fol. 

Bernard  Guido,  a  French  Dominican 
monk,  bom  near  Limoges,  1261  ;  became  a 
monk  1280,  was  successively  prior  of  Albi 
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1294,  of  Carcssonne  1297,  of  Castres  1299, 
and  of  Limoges  1303 ;  was  appointed  in- 
quisitor against  the  Albigensea  1306  ;  rep- 
resented his  order  at  the  papal  court  1312 : 
was  papal  legate  to  Italy  1316 ;  bishop  of 
Tuy  1323 ;  and  of  Lodeve  1324 ;  and  died 
1331.  He  wrote  a  concise  history  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Grandimontensians  and 
some  others,  (in  Lalbi-s  Biblioth.  Nov. 
MSS.,  torn,  ii.),  GesU  Cumitum  Thosolano- 
ruro,  (Toulouse,  1623,  fol.).  Lives  of  various 
saints,  lives  of  popes,  d&c.,  never  printed. 

Peter  Bertrand,  a  distrnguishsd'  French 
jurist,  counsellor,  bishop,  and  cardinal,  who 
died  A.D.  1349.  He  composed  a  tract,  de 
jurisdictione  ecclesiastics;  (defending  the 
rights  of  the  Gallic  church,  againat  Peter  da 
Cuneriis ;  ed.  Paris,  1495, 4to) ;  and  another, 
de  origine  et  usu  jurisdictionum.  Both  are 
in  the  Biblioth.  Pair.,  torn.  xxvi. 

Peter  de  Dusberg,  a  priest  and  a  Teutonic 
knight.  He  compoMd,  A.D.  1326,  his  Chron- 
icon  Prussise ;  or  History  of  the  Teutonic 
order,  from  its  foundation  A.D.  1190,  to 
1326 :  continued  by  another  hand  to  A. P. 
1435:  edited  with  notes  and  dissertations, 
by  Christoph  Harlnoeh,  Jena,  1679,  4to. 

Gerhard  Odonis,  a  French  Franciscan, 
ffeneral  of  his  order  in  1329 ;  died  in  1349. 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  Aristotle's  Eth- 
ics; and  the  Ofllicium  de  Stigmatibus  S. 
Francisci ;  still  used  by  that  fraternity. 

John  Canon  or  Canonieus,  an  £nglish 
Franciscan  theologian,  who  studied  at  Ox- 
ford and  Paris,  under  Scoius,  and  lectured 
at  Oxford  till  his  death.  He  flourished  A.D. 
1239  ;  and  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Sen- 
tences ;  Lectures  Magiatrales ;  Questiones 
disputatas ;  and  on  Aristotle's  eight  Books 
of  Physics ;  all  printed,  Venice,  1492  and 
1516. 

Petrus  Paludanus,  a  French  Dominicae 
theologian,  and  preacher ;  became  a  licen- 
tiate at  Paris  in  1314,  was  made  titular  pe- 
triarch  of  Jerusalem  about  A.D.  1330,  and 
died  in  1342.  He  wrote  commentaries  on 
the  four  Books  of  Sentences ;  of  which,  those 
on  the  3d  and  4th  Books  were  printed  at 
Paris,  1530,  2  vols.  fol. ;  also  sermons ;  a 
treatise  on  ecclesiastical  power ;  and  another, 
on  the  right  of  the  Franciscans  to  hold  prop- 
erty :  besides  several  works  never  published. 

Gvido  de  Perprniano,  D.D.,  a  Spanish 
Carmelite,  studied  at  Paris,  became  general 
of  his  order  1318.  bishop  of  Majorca  1321, 
and  afterwards  of  Perpignan.  He  wrote, 
Summa  de  hvresibus  omnibus  et  earum  con- 
futationibus ;  (ed.  Paris,  1528,  fol.,  and  Co- 
logne, 1631);  a  Harmony  and  Commentary 
on  the  four  Gospels;  (ed.  C^lo^rne,  1631); 
besides  a  Commentary  on  the  Decretum  of 
Gratian,  yet  in  MS. 
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Adeanut  Goddamtu  or  Waddheam^  D.D., 
an  English  Franciscan,  of  Norwich,  pro- 
fessor at  Oxford:  died  1368.  His  com- 
mentary on  the  Sentences  was  published, 
Paris,  A.D.  1612. 

Walter  Hemminfrfori,  an  English  resular 
Angustinian  canon  of  Gisbum,  near  Olives 
in  zorkshire,  where  he  died  A.D.  1368. 
He  wrote  History  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings 
of  England,  from  A.D.  1066  to  1313 :  ed. 
amonff  the  Uistoris  AnglicsB  Scriptores  quia- 
que,  Oxon.,  1687,  fol. 

Luddphus  Saxo,  of  Saxon  orig^in,  a  Do- 
minican, and  then  a  Carthusian ;  a  pious  man, 
and  good  writer;  flourished  A.D.  1340. 
His  life  of  Christ,  has  been  often  printed ; 
e.  g.,  Paria,  1689 :  and  also  his  commentary 
on  the  Psalms  of  David ;  in  which  he  follows 
the  spiritual  sense ;  ed.  Lyons,  1640. 

Monaldut^  a  Dalmatian,  of  Justinianople,  a 
Fzanciacan,  and  abp.  of  Benerento;  died 
about  A.D.  1832.     His  Summa  casuum  con- 
scientiiB,  called  Aurea,  and  Monaldina,  was  ' 
published,  Lyons,  1616,  8vo. 

Bartholomew  of  St.  Concordia,  a  Domin- 
ican monk  of  Pisa,  died  1347.  His  Sum- 
ma casuum  conscientis,  (written  in  1318), 
and  his  sermooes  Quadragesimales,  were 
both  printed,  Lyons,  1619,  8vo. 

Thomas  Walleitf  a  Welchman,  Domini- 
can, and  theologian  of  Oxford ;  often  co-- 
founded with  Thonuu  Jorgitu,  an  English- 
man and  cardinal,  who  died  in  1311.  He 
nuintained  before  the  papal  court  at  Avignon, 
A.D.  1332,  that  deceaaed  saints  aire  admitted 
to  the  immediate  vision  of  God ;  and  accused 
John  XXIL  of  heresy,  on  this  subject.  His 
Articuli  hsreticales,  and  Libellus  de  theoria 
pmsdictodi,  liave  been  published. 

Richard  Burieruist  bom  at  St.  Edmunds- 
bury,  Suffolk,  educated  at  Oxford,  tutor  to 
Edward  III.,  bishop  of  Durham  A.D.  1333, 
chancellor  of  England  1334,  lord  treasurer 
1836  ;  died  1346,  aged  69.  He  founded  a 
library  at  Oxford,  and  wrote  A.D.  1344, 
Philobiblion,  sen  Liber  de  amore  Hbroram, 
et  bibliothecarum  institutions ;  frequently 
printed ;  e.  g.,  Ozon.,  1699,  4to. 

Betudiel  XII.,  pope  A.D.  1334-1342, 
has  left  us  many  epistles  and  bulls. 

Simon  Fidatua  de  CastiOj  an  Italian  An- 
gustinian monk,  abbot  at  Florence,  A.D. 
1335,  till  his  death  in  1348.  Distinguiabed 
for  sanctity,  and  as  a  preacher ;  he  wrote 
Enarrationum  Evan^elicoe  veritatis  Libri  xv. 
•eu  de  Gestis  Dommi  Salvatoris;  ed.  Co- 
logne, 1640,  fol ;  a  tract,  de  B.  Yirgine ; 
another,  de  speculo  crucis;*  and  several 
epiatles. 

GuUehmut  de  Baldensel,  a  knight  of  Jeru- 
salem, composed  A.D.  1337,  his  Hodavori- 
eon,  or  Journal  of  his  travels  in  the  Holy 


Land;  published  b}r  Cafim««,  Lectionev 
Antiq.,  torn,  v.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  96. 

Amaldus  Cetcomes^  abp.  of  Tanafiraoa^ 
A.D.  1337 ;  wrote  Epistola  duas  de  Sar»- 
cenis  ab  Hispania  pellendis ;  extant  in  Bof 
lutet  Miscell.,  tom.  ii. 

Richard  HampoluSy  D.D.,  an  Auenatiniaa- 
Eremite  of  Yorkshire,  who  died  A.D.  1349. 
He  wrote  a  tract  on  repentance ;  and  brie£ 
expositions  of  the  Psalter ;  the  canticles  of 
the  O.  T.  included  in  the  public  offices ;  od 
the  20th  Psalm ;  on  the  Lord'a  Prayer;  th» 
Apostles*  and  the  Athanasian  Creeds ;  somo' 
parts  of  Solomon's  Song;  Uie  Lamenta- 
tions ;  some  chapters  of  Job,  dec. ;  which  axe 
in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.,  tom.  xxvi. 

Robert  Holkat,  of  Northampton,  a  Domin- 
ican, and  professor  of  theology  at  Oxford ; 
died  A.D.  1359.  He  wrote  a  commentary 
on  the  Sentences,  (ed.  Lyons,  1497,  fol., 
1610,  4to.);  Moralitates  pulcbrs  histori»- 
rum,  (ed.  Paris,  1610, 8vo) ;  213  Lectures  oa 
the  book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  (ed. 
Venice,  1609,  1586,  fol.) ;  Lectures  on  the 
Canticles  and  vii.  chapters  of  Ecclesiastes, 
(ed.  Venice,  1609) ;  Commentaries  on  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  (ed.  Paris,  1615) ;  a  tract 
on  the  imputability  of  sin ;  and  Conferences 
on  the  Sentences,  &c.  (ed.  Lyons,  1497,  fol. 
1618).  Several  other  of  his  works,  are  still 
in  MS. 

Philip  de  Monte  Calerio,  a  Franciscan,  first 
at  Toulouse  and  then  at  Padua ;  flourished 
A.D.  1340.  His  Conciones  Dominicalos  to- 
tius  anni,  (abridged),  and  Quadrjgesimale, 
Conciones  de  eucharistta,  and  Sermones  de 
Sanctis,  were  published,  Lyons,  1515. 

Henry  de  Urimaria  or  de  Trimaria,  m 
German  Augustinian  Eremite,  and  doctor  of 
theology  at  Paris;  flourished  AD.  1340; 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  piety,  and  his 
liberality.  He  wrote  additions  to  the  Books 
of  Sentences ;  on  a  fourfold  Instinct ;  and 
several  sermons ;  published,  Cologne,  1513, 
Paris,  1614. 

Litpoldtu  BahenbergiiUt  a  noble  German, 
a  jurist,  professor  of  civil  and  canon  law,  and 
bishon  of  Bamberg  A.D.  1 340.  His  Tracts, 
de  zelo  veterum  regum  Gallis  et  Germani« 
principum,  and  de  juribus  reffni  et  imperii, 
were  published,  Paris,  1640,  (Jologne,  1664, 
8vo,  &c.,  often. 

Alvanu  Pelagius,  or  Pelagvu  Ahartu^  « 
Spanish  Franciscan,  who  studied  at  Bologna, 
Pisa,  and  Paris  A.D.  1304 :  was  papal  pen- 
itentiary in  1332,  and  afterwards  a  bishop  in 
Portugal.  He  wrote  de  planctu  ecclesiA 
libri  iL,  (ed.  Venice,  1560) :  Summa  The- 
ologis,  (ed.  Ulm,  1474) :  and  other  vrorks, 
never  printed. 

Bartholomew  of  Urbino,  an  Italian  Au- 
gustinian Eremite,  and  bishop  of  Uibino; 
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died  A.D.  1350.  He  collected  flowers  of 
Augustine  and  of  Ambrote,  which  he  pub- 
lished, each  under  the  title  ofMUUloqutum, 
Both  were  printed  at  Lyons  ;*  the  former  in 
1655/  and  the  latter  in  1556. 

Jciin  Honsemius,  a  canon  and  teacher  at 
Liege,  A.D.  1348.  He  continued  JEgidina* 
history  of  the  bishops  of  Liege,  from  A.D. 
1247  to  1348. 

Jokn  Becan,  a  canon  of  the  church  of 
Utrecht,  A.D.  1350.  He  wrote  a  chronicle 
of  the  church  and  bishops  of  Utrecht,  and  of 
the  counts  of  Holland,  from  St.  WiUibrordt 
to  A.D.  1346;  which  was  continued  by 
William  Hedam,  dean  of  Harlnm,  to  A.D. 
1624 :  both  printed,  Utrecht,  1643,  fd. 

Alberieus  de  RosaiCf  an  Italian  doctor  of 
canon  kw,  A.D.  1350.  He  wrote  Diction- 
arium  Juris  civilis  et  canonici,  ed.  Venice, 
1673, 1601 ;  comhientaries  on  the  Liber  sex- 
tos Decretal. ;  deTestibus ;  and  other  Tracts. 

Roger  of  Conway  or  ConnoviuSf  D.D.,  an 
Engltth  Franciscan,  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
provincial  of  his  order  for  England.  In  the 
dispate  between  th%  mendicants  and  the  reg- 
ular clergx,  respecting  the  right  to  hear  con- 
fessions, A.D.  1350^  Roger  appeared  in  be- 
half of  his  order,  in  a  work  de  Confession- 
ibos  per  Regulares  audiendis ;  published  by 
Gdia»t.  Monarch.,  tom.  ii. 

PetruM  de  Columbanio,  cardinal  bishop  of 
Ostia ;  sent  by  the  pope  to  anoint  and  crown 
the  emperor  Charles  IV.  at  Rome ;  of  which 
mission,  he  wrote  the  history,  entitled  His- 
toria  itineris  Romani ;  in  JjM€s  Biblioth. 
Not.  MSS.,  tom.  i.,  p.  354. 

Nieolaus  EymericuSf  a  Spanish  Domin- 
ican, mqnisitor  general  for  Aragon,  1356 ; 
chaplain,  and  supreme  judge  at  Avi^on,  in 
1371 ;  died  in  1399.  His  Direcionum  In- 
quisiiorumj  in  three  parts,  with  the  notes  of 
'  r)rancis  Pegna^  was  published,  Venice,  1595, 
fol,  Rome,  1578  and  1587. 

RamUph  Higden  or  Hikeden  or  of  Ches- 
ier^  an  English  Benedictine  monk  of  Ches- 
ter, who  died  A.D.  1363,  having  been  a  monk 
64  years.  He  compiled  a  universal  history,  ' 
from  the  creation,  to  A.D.  1357,  entitled 
Polychronieonj  in  eight  parts  or  books.  This 
history,  Johnde  Trevita  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, A.D.  1387 :  and  that  translation,  with 
some  amendment  of  the  style,  was  printed 
by  WUUam  Caxton,  London,  1482,  fol. 

Alphonsus  Vargas^  a  Spanish  Augustinian 
Eremite,  a  doctor  of  Paris,  bishop  of  Bada- 
jos,  and  archbishop  of  Seville,  where  he  died 
A.D.  1359.  His  commentary  on  the  first 
Book  of  the  Sentences,  was  printed,  Venice, 
1490  ;  and  his  Qusstiones  m  Aristotelis  li- 
bros  tree  de  Anima,  Venice,  1566. 

Thomas  Stubbs  or  Stobausy  D.D.,  an  Eng- 
liah  Dominican  monk  of  York,  who  flour- 


ished A.D.  1860,  and  died  after  1878.  He 
wrote,  the  lives  or  a  chronicle  of  the  arch- 
bishops of  York,  from  St.  PauUnus  the  first 
archbishop,  to  the  year  1373;  published 
among  the  Scriptores  x.  Anglie,  London, 
1652,  fol. 

John  Calderinus,  a  famous  canonist  of 
Bologna,  A.D.  1360,  who  wrote  several 
works  on  canon  law,  published  in  the  six- 
teenth century. 

Peter  Berchorius,  a  Benedictine  monk, 
bom  at  Poictiers,  and  abbot  at  Paris,  where 
he  died  A.D.  1362.  He  wrote  Dictionarium, 
seu  Repertorium  morale  biblicum ;  (contain- 
ing numerous  biblical  words  and  phrases,  al* 
phabetically  arranged,  and  explained,  for  the 
use  of  practical  religion) ;  Rectorium  morale 
utriusque  Testament!,  Libris  xiv. ;  (contain- 
ing tropological  snd  allegorical  expositions 
of  nearly  the  whole  Bible) ;  and  Inductoii- 
um  morale.  The  three  works  have  been 
frequently  printed;  e.  g.,  Cologne,  1620, 
3  vols.  fol. 

Bartholomew  de  GlanmUot  en  English 
Franciscsn,  who  studied  at  Oxford,  Paris, 
and  Rome;  flourished  A.D.  1360;  and 
wrote  Opus  de  woprietatibus  rerum,  seu  Al- 
legoriarum  ac  Tropologiarum  in  utrumque 
Testamentum ;  (on  the  figurative  language 
of  the  Bible) ;  published  with  some  other 
pieces,  frequently ;  e.  g.,  Paris,  1574,  4to. 

Nieolaus  Oresmius  or  Orem,  the  cory- 
ph»u8  of  the  Parisian  doctors  in  his  times ; 
tutor  to  the  dauphin  ;  rector  of  the  Gymna- 
sium of  Navarre ;  dean  of  Rouen  in  1361  ; 
and  bishop  of  Lisieux  in  1377.  He  died 
about  A.D.  1384.  In  the  year  1363,  he 
preached  a  sermon  before  the  pope  and  car- 
dinals, in  which  he  boldly  attacked  their 
vices,  (ed.  by  lUyricus,  Catalogue  Testium 
vehtatis,  p.  512).  He  wrote  de  mutatione 
monets  liber ;  de  sphsra ;  and  translated 
the  Scriptures  into  French,  and  also  Aris- 
totWs  £thics,  some  works  of  Cicero^  and 
some  of  Petrarch. 

Hainricus,  a  German  monk  of  Rebdorf, 
about  A.D.  1362,  wrote  Annals  of  Germany^ 
from  A.D.  1295  to  1363;  pubUshed  by  M, 
Freher,  Hist.  German.,  Frankf.,  1600,  tom.  i. 

Saint  Brigitta,  a  Swedish  lady,  who  had 
visions  from  her  childhood.  She  persuaded 
her  husband  to  become  a  monk ;  while  shei 
became  a  nun,  in  Spain;  established  the 
new  order  of  St.  Saviour.  She  had  many 
visions  and  revelations.  These  led  her  to. 
Rome,  to  Palestine,  Sicily,  dec.  She  died 
A.D.  1373,  and  was  canonized  A.D.  1391. 
She  wrote  Revelationum  Libri  viii. ;  a  Rule 
for  her  order,  dictated  by  Christ  himself; 
several  discourses  and  orations :  besides  ad- 
ditional revelations :  all  printed,  frequently  ; 
e.  g.,  Cologne,  1628,  2  vols.  foL 
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St.  CaihervML^  an  Italian  lady,  who  esriy 
became  a  Dominican  nun,  was  famed  for  her 
visions  and  revelations,  by  which  she  guided 
even  popes  and  cardinaiSf  whom  she  address- 
ed with  freedom.  She  died  AD.  1380, 
aeed  3.3,  and  was  canonized  A.D.  1461. 
She  wrote  Dialogues  on  providence,  (ed. 
Venice,  1611,  8vo) ;  364  epistles,  (printed 
in  Italian,  Venice,  1506,  fol.,  and  in  French, 
Paris,  1644,  4to);  several  orations,  transla- 
ted into  Latin,  published,  Ingolst.,  1583 ;  and 
Divina  Doctrine  data  per  personam  stemi 
Palris  intellectui  loquentis,  translated  into 
Latin,  by  Kaifmurui  de  Vinei9,  and  publish- 
ed, Cologne,  1553,  fol. 

Philip  Ribotus,  a  Spanish  Carmelite  monk, 
who  flourished  A.D.  1368,  was  provincial  of 
his  order  for  Catalonia,  and  died  A.D.  1391. 
He  wrote  Speculum  Carmelitarum,  in  ten 
Books ;  in  which  he  describes  the  establish- 
ment, progress,  privileges,  and  history  of  his 
order :  printed,  Antw.,  1680,  fol.  He  also 
wrote  sermons,  and  epistles. 

Philip  dt  Leidis^  a  Dutch  jurist,  counsel- 
lor to  the  count  of  Holland,  vicar  to  the  bish- 
op of  Utrecht;  died  1386;  wrote  Tracta- 
turn  de  reipublice  cura  et  sorte  principanti- 
nm ;  printed,  Leyden,  1516,  fol. 

Gerhard  Magraut  or  Oroot  in  his  native 
language,  bum  at  Daventer,  studied  theology 
at  Paris,  was  a  canon  of  Utrecht  and  Aix  la 
Chspelle ;  became  a  regular  canon,  and  es- 
tablished several  houses  of  that  order.  He 
died  A.D.  1370,  aged  44.  His  three  tracte, 
Protestatio  de  veridica  pr^dicatione ;  Con- 
clusa  et  proposita ;  and  de  Studio  sacror.  li- 
brorum ;  are  usually  published  with  the  works 
of  Thoma*  a  Kemps. 

PhUotheus  AchtUanuSt  a  fictitious  name, 
assumed  by  some  pious  counsellor  of  Charles 
V.  king  of  France,  A.D.  1370 ;  who  wrote 
against  the  ambition  and  tyranny  of  the  pope, 
a  work  entitled  Somnium  viridarii,  or  libri 
ii.  de  potestate  regia  et  sacerdotali ;  in  form 
of  a  dialogue  between  a  clersyman  and  a  sol- 
dier :  printed  in  Goldastus,  Moparchia,  torn, 
i.,  p.  58. 

GaUuSj  a  German  Cistercian,  abbot  of  a 
monastery  near  Prague,  A.D.  1370.  He 
'wrote  a  prolix  work  for  the  edification  of 
h\B  monks,  entitled  Malogranatum,  in  three 
Books:  printed  1481,  4to,  and  1487,  fol. 

Bartholomew  Albicius,  a  native  of  Pisa, 
iand  a  Franciscan  monk,  who  flourished  A.D. 
1372,  and  died  very  aged,  A.D.  1401.  His 
book  entitled  The  conformities  of  Sf.  Fran- 
cis with  the  life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
was  presented  to  the  general  convention  of 
the  Franciscans  at  Assissi,  A.D  1399,  and 
approved  by  a  unanimous  vote ;  and  the  an- 
taor  was  rewarded  with  the  entire  wardrobe 
of  St.  Francis.    The  work  was  printed,  at 


Bolo^a,  1590,  fol.  He  also  wrote  the  con- 
formities of  the  blessed  virgin  with  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  or  her  life  and  praises,  in  six 
Books ;  printed,  Venice,  1596,  fol. :  likewise 
Seriuones  Quadragei«imal.,  Milan,  1488, 4to. 

Bonaventura  Beutuarius,  an  Italian  of 
Padua,  who  studied  at  Paris,  became  an 
Augustinian  Eremite,  general  of  his  order  in 
1377,  a  cardinal  in  1378,  was  often  a  papal 
legate,  and  was  murdered  at  Home  A.D. 
1386,  or  somewhat  later.  He  wrote  Spec- 
ulum beatiB  Marie;  printed,  Augsburg, 
1476,  4  volumes;  also  commentsries  on 
the  four  Books  of  Sentences ;  Mediutiona 
on  the  life  of  Christ,  dtc. 

Malihetr^  called  Flarilegus,  a  Benedictine 
monk  of  Westminster,  A.D.  1377,  who 
wrote  Historiarum  Flores ;  or  Annals,  from 
the  creation  to  A.D.  1307,  in  two  books, 
taken  much  from  MaUkew  Paris ;  printed, 
London,  1567,  fol. 

A'bertus  ds  Argentina^  or  of  Straaburg, 
where  he  was  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  per- 
haps a  presbyter,  and  the  bishop*s  legate  to 
the  pope.  He  wrote  a  Chronicle,  from  A.D. 
1270  to  1378,  published  (imperfect  at  Basil) 
entire,  by  XJrstisiuSy  among  the  Scriptorss 
Germanici,  Frankf.,  1585  and  1670,  torn,  ii., 
p.  97;  also  the  life  of  BerlhoLd  bishop  of 
Straaburg,  from  A.D.  1318  to  1853;  printed 
with  his  Chronicle. 

William  Thorn,  an  English  Benedictine 
monk  of  Canterbury,  A.D  1 380.  He  wrote 
a  Chronicle  of  the  abbots  of  Canterbury, 
from  St.  Augustine  to  A.D.  1397;  printed 
with  the  Scriptores  x.  Historis  AnglicaOB, 
London,  1652,  fol. 

Mtchael  AneriamUj  a  Carmelite  of  Bo- 
logna, who  studied  st  Paris,  was  general  of 
his  order,  from  A.D.  1381  to  1386,  and  died 
at  Bologna  A.  D.  1 41 6.  He  wrote  a  tolerable 
commentary  on  the  Psalms,  in  five  Books ; 
often  printed ;  e.  g.,  Lyons,  1673 ;  also  com- 
mentaries on  the  Sentences,  and  some  other 
works. 

Raymund  Jordan,  a  respilar  Augastiniaa 
canon,  in  the  diocese  of  £)uiges,  who  con- 
cealed himself  under  the  name  of  Idioies. 
He  flourished  A.D.  1381,  and  wrote  seven 
Books  of  contemplations,  (devotional),  and 
several  ascetic  tracts;  published,  Paris, 
1654,  4to. 

John  Tamhaeus,  a  German  Dominican 
monk,  and  abbot  of  Straaburg,  and  then 
rector  of  the  school  at  Prague,  master  of  the 
palace  to  the  pope  A.D  1386,  died  at  the 
age  of  80,  the  year  unknown.  He  wrote 
Speculum  patien'tie,  or  de  consolatione  the- 
ologis  libri  XV.,  printed,  Paria,  1493,  dec., 
often. 

Marsilius  ab  Inf^en,  doctor  at  Paris,  a 
canon  at  Cologne,  and  founder  and  fiisfc 
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rector  of  the  gymnaBium  of  Heidelburg; 
ilourisbiHl  A.D.  1384,  and  died  in  1394. 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Sentences, 
printed  at  Strasburg,  A.D.  1501. 

John  dc  Burgo,  D.D.,  cbencellor  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  flourished  A.D. 
1385.  He  ^rrote  PupiUa  OcuU,  a  book  of 
instructions  for  clergymen  in  their  functions : 
printed,  Paris,  1510,  and  elsewhere,  repeat- 
edly. 

Peter  Herentafius  or  de  Herentality  a 
canon,  and  prior  of  a  Premonstratenaian 
convent  in  Brabant ;  flourished  A.D.  1390. 
He  compiled  a  Catena  on  the  Psalms,  printed, 
Kouen,  1504,  4to,  and  elsewhere,  repeat- 
edly ;  also  a  prolix  commentary  on  the  Four 
Gospels,  never  printed. 

Raduiphu*  de  Kivo,  of  Breda  in  Brabant, 
dean  of  Tungres,  flourished  A.D.  1390,  and 
died  at  Rome  A.D.  1401.  He  wrote  de 
Canonum  observantia  propositiones  xxiii. 
(in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.,  tom.,xzvi.),  and  His- 
toris  de  rebus  gestis  trium  pontlflcum  Leo- 
diensium,  (from  A.D.  1347  to  1886),  in  J. 
Chapeaville**  Kerum  Lend  lens.  Historia, 
Liege,  1616,  4to,  torn.  iii. 

Gerard  of  Zutphen,  a  regular  clerk  of  St. 
Jerome,  and  distinguished  for  his  piety ;  died 
A.D.  1398,  ased  31,  leaving  two  ascetic 
tracts,  do  Reformatione  interior!,  and  de 
Spiritualibus  ascensionibus  ;  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patr.,  tom.  xxvi. 

William  Wodford  or  WUford,  an  Eng- 
lish Franciscan,  appointed  by  the  council  of 
Ix>ndon  A.D.  1396,  to  answer  Wiekliffe'a 
Trialogus;  which  he  did  in  his  Liber  ad 
Thomam  Archiep.  Cantuariensem  adversus 
•iticulos  zviii.  ex  Wicklefi  Trialogo  ez- 
ccqitos ;  extant  in  the  Fasciculus  rerum  ex- 
petendarum,  Cologne,  1535,  fol,  p.  96. 
Several  other  tracts  of  his  exist  in  MS. 

John  Bromiard,  of  Hertfordshire,  an  Eng- 
lish Dominican,  theologian,  and  jurist;  a 
doctor  at  Oxford,  and  professor  of  theology 
•i  Cambridge.  He  strenuously  opposea 
Wickiijfe  in  the  council  of  London  A.D. 
|:M3,  flourished  A.D.  1390,  snd  died  after 
A.D.  1419.  His  Summa  Pnedicatorum,  in 
two  parts,  treats  of  nearly  everv  subject  in 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  in  alphabetic  order ; 
printed,  Venice,  1586,  4to.  Several  other 
works  of  his  exist  in  MS. 


Henry  Knigklon^  an  English  canon  regu- 
lar of  Leicester,  who  flourished  A.D.  1395. 
His  Chronicon  de  eventibus  Anslis  Librie 
y.,  from  A.D.  950  to  1395,  (the  second, 
third,  snd  fourth  books,  from  A.D.  1066  to 
1377,  are  copied  from  Ranulph  Higden'a 
Polychronicon),  and  his  History  of  the  de- 
position of  king  Henry  II.,  A.D.  1399 ;  are 
extant  among  the  Scriptores  z.  historin  An- 
glicans, London,  1652. 

Anlonius  He  Butrio^  a  famous  Italian  ju- 
rist of  Bologna  snd  Ferrara,  who  flourished 
A.D.  1398,  and  died  at  Bologna  A.D.  14«)8. 
He  wrote  cominenUries  on  the  five  Books 
of  the  Decretals,  (ed.  Venice,  1578,  7  vols, 
fol),  and  several  other  works  on  canon  and 
civil  law. 

Nicolaus  de  Gorham^  of  Hertfordshire, 
studied  at  Merton  college,  Oxford,  became 
a  Dominican,  went  to  Paris,  was  eminent 
for  both  learning  and  piety,  and  was  provin- 
cial of  his  order  for  France.  He  prohably 
lived  about  A.D.  1400.  He  wrote  commen- 
taries on  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  sermons  for  the  whole  year :  all 
printed  by  John  Keerberg,  Antwerp,  1617, 
1630,  in  2  vols.  fol. 

Jacobus  Magni^  a  Spanish  Augustinian 
Eremite  of  Toledo,  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  an- 
cient theologians,  confessor  to  Charles  VII. 
kinffof  France,  and  refused  the  archbishopric 
of  Bouideaux.  He  flourished  about  A.D. 
1400.  His  Sophologium,  seu  Opus  de  ser- 
mone  et  inquisitione  divine  sapientie,  in  ten 
Books,  was  printed,  Lyons,  1495,  8vo 

Franciscus  Ximsnu,  of  Catabnia,  bishop 
of  Perpignan,  and  titular  partriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem, A.D.  1400.  He  wrote  several  works 
of  mystic  divinity,  which  were  published. 

Franciscus  Zabarelioy  an  lulian  of  Padua, 
LL.D.,  a  man  of  great  reepecubility.  He 
rejected  two  bishoprics,  and  one  rich  abba*' 
cy  ;  but  was  made  cardinal  A.D.  1411 ;  and 
presided  through  the  council  of  Constance, 
and  died  at  its  close  A.D.  1417.  He  wrote 
commente  on  the  Decretals,  and  several 
other  works  on  canon  law ;  and  a  tract  da 
Schismatibus  authoritate  Imperatoris  toUen* 
dis ;  which  the  Index  expurgatorius  prohibita 
being  read,  till  it  is  expurgated. — Tr.} 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HISTORY   OF   B£LI6I0N  AND  THEOLOGY. 

^  1.  Comiption  of  Religion. — ^  2.  Ezegetical  Theology. — ^  3.  Dogmatic  Theology. — $  4. 
Opposen  of  the  ScUolutici .  Biblical  Theologians. — ^  5.  Contest  among  the  Scbolae- 
tics.  Scotists  and  Thomists. — ^  6.  The  Mystics. — ^  7.  Moral  or  practical  WriteKs.— ^  8. 
Polemic  Writers. — ^  9.  Controversies  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins. — ^  10.  Contest 
of  the  University  of  Paris  with  the  Dominicans.    Montesonus. 

§  1.  All  who  acquaint  themselves  widi  the  history  of  these  times,  must 
acKnowledge  the  corrupt  state  of  religion,  hoth  as  dieoretically  taught  in 
the  schools,  and  as  practically  inculcated  on  the  people.  Almost  no  part 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  retained  its  native  form  and  comeliness.  And 
hence  the  Waldenses^  and  all  those  who  desired  a  reformation  in  religion 
and  who  separated  from  the  Roman  pontiff,  though  no  where  safe  from  the 
fury  of  the  inquisiiors  and  the  monks,  yet  could  he  suppressed  by  no  means 
whatever.  Many  of  these  people,  after  witnessing  the  destruction  of  an 
immense  number  of  their  brethren  at  the  stake  and  by  other  forms  of  ex- 
ecution,  fled  from  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  into  Bohemia  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries ;  and  afterwards  became  amalgamated  with  the  Hussites 
and  other  dissentients  from  the  Romish  community. 

§  2.  At  the  head  of  the  biblical  expositors,  stands  Nicolaus  de  Lyra, 
who  explained  the  books  of  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  far  bet- 
ter than  was  usual  in  that  age  ;  yet  he  succeeded  better  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  than  on  the  New,  because  he  was  familiar  with  Hebrew,  but  not  with 
Greek.  (1)  The  others  who  undertook  this  ofRce,  were  servile  imitators  of 
their  predecessors.  For  they  either  collected  flowers  from  the  ancient 
doctors,  or  neglecting  the  literal  import  of  the  scriptures,  drew  from  them 
by  forced  interpretations  occult  spiritual  meanings.  Those  who  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  this  exegetical  art,  may  consult  the  Moral  Mirror 
of  the  whole  scriptures  by  VitaHs  a  Fumo^  or  the  Psalter  spiritualized  by 
Ludolphus  Saxo.  The  philosophic  divines  who  commented  on  the  scrip, 
tures,  often  proposed  and  resolved  scientifically  questions  of  the  most  pro- 
found  erudition,  according  to  the  views  of  that  age. 

§  3.  In  explaining  and  inculcating  the  doctrines  of  religion,  most  of  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  followed  the  principles  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy. 
And  the  Greeks,  by  their  intercourse  with  the  Latins,  seem  to  have  acqui- 
red some  knowledge  of  the  modes  of  teaching  among  the  Latins.  The 
Greeks  at  the  present  day,  read  Thomas  Aquinas  and  other  distinguished 
scholastics,  in  their  own  language  ;(2)  whom  Demetrius  Cydonius  and  oth- 
ers of  that  age,  translated  from  Latin  into  Greek.  The  Latins  who  adopt, 
ed  this  mode  of  theologizing,  were  immensely  numerous ;  the  most  distin- 

(1)  Rich.  Simony  Histoire  des  principaux        (2)  Rich.  Stnum,  Creance  de  TEglise  Ori- 
Commenuteurs  do  N.  T.,  p.  477,  and  Grit-    entale  snr  la  Transubstantiation,  p.  166. 
ique  de  la  Bibliotheque  des  Auteurs  Eccles. 
par  M.  du  Pin,  torn,  i.,  p.  852.     Waddmg^s 
Annales  Minor.,  torn,  v.,  p.  264,  &c. 
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^shed  of  them  for  acumen,  were  John  Scotua^  Durand  of  Sl  Porqam, 
WUUam  Oecamj  and  a  few  others.  Here  and  there  an  individual  also  ap- 
plied the  light  of  scripture  and  ^  tradiUanf  to  the  explanation  of  divine 
truth;  but  Siese  were  overpowered  and  nearly  silenced,  by  the  immense 
throng  of  the  dialecticians. 

§  4.  Yet  there  were  not  wanting  pious  and  good  men,  not  only  among 
the  Mystics  but  others  likewise,  who  censured  this  bold  manner  of  philoso- 
phizinff  on  religious  subjects;  and  who  endeavoured  to  draw  the  attention 
•f  students  in  theology  to  the  holy  scriptures,  and  to  the  writings  of  the  an- 
dent  fiithers*  Hence  there  were  fierce  disputes  ever3rwherey  but  especial, 
ly  in  the  more  distinguished  universities  as  those  of  Paris  and  Oxford,  be- 
tween the  IribUcal  t^logians  and  the  philasophical.  The  UbUcal  party 
tiiough  greatly  inferior  in  numbers,  sometimes  gained  the  victory.  For 
the  philosophical  divines,  the  most  eminent  of  whom  were  mendicant  monks 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  by  philosophizing  indiscreetly,  not  unfrequ^it. 
ly  so  distorted  and  misrepresented  the  princi^  doctrines  of  revealed  reli- 
gion  as  to  subvert  them,  and  to  advance  opinions  mai^estly  impious  and 
absurd.  The  consequence  was,  that  some  of  them  had  to  abjure  their  er- 
rors, others  sought  their  safety  by  flight,  the  books  of  some  were  publicly 
burned,  and  others  were  thrown  into  pri8on.(8)  But  as  soon  as  the  storm 
subsided,  most  of  them  returned  to  their  former  views,  now  rendered  more 
cautious,  and  they  oppressed  their  adversaries  by  various  arts,  depriving 
them  of  their  influence,  their  profits,  and  their  number  of  pupils. 

§  5.  Moreover  the  scholastic  doctors  or  the  philosophiad  divines,  had 
great  controversies  among  themselves,  on  various  subjects.  And  abundant 
matter  for  such  contests  was  supplied  by  that  very  acute  English  Francis- 
can,  John  Duns  Scotus^  who  being  envious  of  the  Dominicans,  attacked 
certain  doctrines  of  Tlumas  AqtdnaSj  contending  that  they  were  untrue. 
The  Dominicans  united  to  defend  the  brother  of  their  order,  who  was  the 
oracle  of  the  schools ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Franciscans  gathered 
around  Scotus^  as  a  doctor  that  descended  from  heaven.  Thus  the  two 
most  powerful  orders,  the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans,  were  again  pit- 
ted against  each  other ;  and  those  famous  sects  of  the  Scotists  and  Thom^ 
ists  were  produced,  which  still  divide  the  schools  of  the  Latins.  These 
schools  disagree,  respecting  the  nature  of  cUvine  co-operation,  the  measure  of 
dimne  grace  necessary  to  a  man's  salvation,  the  unity  of  form  in  man,  [or 
personal  identity],  and  many  other  subjects,  which  cannot  be  here  enumera- 
ted. But  nothing  procured  Scotus  greater  glory,  than  his  defence  and  dem- 
onstration, in  opposition  to  the  Dominicans,  of  what  is  callbd  the  immac* 
ulaie  conception  of  the  virgin  Mary,{A) 

§  6.  In  nearly  every  country  of  Europe  lived  and  taught,  a  great  multi- 

(8)  See  BaulafM  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  Jo,  de  Colore,  p.  377 ;  and  A.D.  1366,  Di- 

torn.  It.,  in  many  pasaases.     In  the  year  onys.  SouUechat,  p.  882. — The  same  scenes 

1340,  varioaa  opinions  of  we  scholastic  tribe,  took  place  st  Oxford.     See  AnUm.  Wood's 

respecting  the  Trinity  and  other  subjects,  Antiq.  Oxon.,  torn,  i.,  p.  163,  183,  dec. 

were  condemned :  p.  266. — A.D.  1847,  Af.  (4)  See  Wadding's  Annates  Minor.,  torn. 

Jo.  de  Merearia  snd  Nic.  de  UUrieuria  bad  vL,  p.  52,  dec.     [The  doctrine  of  the  tmmoc- 

to  abjure  their  opinions,  p.  298,  808. — ^A.D.  tdate  conception  of  Mary,  was,  that  she  her- 

1348,  one  Simon  was  convicted  of  very  great  self  was  miraculously  conceived,  or  was  bom 

enors,  p.  322. —  A.D.  1354,  Guido^  an  Aa-  out  of  the  course  of  nature,  so  as  not  to  be 

Sstinian,  shared  the  same  fate,  p.  329 ;  and  a  partaker  of  original  sm. — TV.] 
ewise  A.D.  1362,  one  Loom,  p.  874,  and 
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tade  of  those  called  Mysticsi  Some  of  them  were  good  men  and  loven  of 
piety,  who  laboured  to  withdraw  the.  minds  of  people  from  ceremoniesyaod 
to  guide  them  to  real  virtue  and  the  love  of  God,  Such  were  (though  not 
all  equally  wise)  Jo.  Taukr,  Jo.  BujfsMck^  Henry  Stuo,  and  Gerhard  of 
Zutphen  ;(5)  who  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  lett  us  a  considerable  num» 
ber  of  writings,  suited  to  awaken  pious  emotions  and  to  draw  forth  the  soul 
towards  God ;  though  they  all  kboured  imder  sooie  infirmity  of  judgment^ 
and  were  inclined  to  indulge  their  imaginations  too  far.  But  there  were 
other  Mystics,  every  where  active,  who  were  really  beside  themselves,  and 
actual  fanatics,  who  dreamed  of  an  unintelligible  extinction  of  all  the  pow-^ 
ers  and  faculties  of  the  soul,  and  a  transition  of  the  mind  into  the  divine  na-> 
ture  ;  and  they  seduced  their  adherents  into  a  senseless  kind  of  piety,  that 
bordered  on  licentiousness.  So  great  was  the  extravagance  of  these  peo» 
pie,  that  the  more  sober  Mystics  themselves  detested  their  doctrine,  and 
warned  their  followers  against  it.(6) 

§  7.  Concerning  those  who  gave  particular  attention  to  moral  theology^ 
it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much ;  since  their  merit  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  those  already  mentioned.  Yet  two  things  may  be  noticed  as  illustrative 
of  the  state  of  this  branch  of  theology.  First ;  in  this  age  a  greater  number 
than  before,  collected  and  discussed  what  are  called  cases  of  conscience^ 
The  most  noted  of  this  class  were,  Asiesanus  an  Italian,  Monaldus^  and 
Bartholomew  of  St.  Concordia.  This  species  of  writing  accorded  well  witk 
the  education  given  in  the  schools ;  which  taught  men,  not  so  much  what 
to  heUeve  and  how  to  Hoe,  as  to  query,  to  dispute,  and  to  wrangle.  Sec^ 
ondly ;  those  who  treated  of  the  duties  men  owe  to  themselves  and  others,, 
and  who  exhorted  to  the  practice  of  them,  were  accustomed  to  derive  argu. 
ments  and  illustrations  from  the  brutes.  For  they  first  explained  the  prom-, 
inent  characteristics  of  some  animal ;  and  then  applied  them  to  the  lil& 
and  conduct  of  men.  Of  this  description  are  John  Nieder^s  Formicarius^ 
Thomas  of  Brabant's  treatise  de  Apibus,  Hvgo  of  St.  VicUn^s  Bestiarium^ 
Thomas  Walleis*  de  Natura  bestiarum  cum  moralizatione,  and  some  oth^^ 
er8.(7) 

^  8.  In  most  of  the  defenders  of  Christianity,  we  find  nothing  perspicu- 
ous,  elegant,  and  praiseworthy.  Yet  Thomas  Bradwardine,  in  his  Books 
de  Providentia,  advances  many  ingenious  and  pertinent  arguments  in  oon^ 

(6)  Concerning  these,  the  reader  may  con-  scientie,  (ed.  Rome,  1604,  8to)  ;  Formio- 
■nit  Peter  PoireVt  Bibliotbeca  Mysticorum,  riua,  aeu  Dialogua  ad  vium  ChristiaDun  ez- 
(p.  106,  111,  146. — iSeA/.],  and  Godfrey  Ax-  emplo conditionum  Formics  incitaUvus, (ed. 
Jio^'j  Hiatory  and  description  of  mystic  the-  Duaci,  2602,  8vo);  Preceptorium,  (on  the- 
ology, [written  in  German,  p.  395,  404,  412,  ten  Commandments ;  ed.  Duaci,  1612. 8vo) ; 
121].  Of  Taider  and  Biuo^  Jac.  Echard  Alphabetum  divini  amoris;  de  Modo  ben»> 
treats  particularly,  Script.  Prsdicator.,  torn.  Tivendi,  (ed.  Rome,  1604,  8vo);  de  Reform 
i ,  p.  653,  677.  See  also  the  Acta  Sanctor.  roatione  religiosorum,  libri  iii.,  Antw.,  1611, 
Januar,  torn,  ii ,  p.  652.  '  8to  ;   de  Contractibus  mercatorum  Ljber ; 

(6)  Mn  Riiysbrock  inveighs  strongly  and  Sermons  for  the  year. — For  ThonuiM  of 
tgainst  them;  in  his  Works,  published  by  Brabant,  or  Cantipratensia,  see  above,  p. 
Laur.  Suriiut,  p.  60,  378  ;  and  de  vera  con-  328.  note  (121).  He  flourished  abont  the 
templat..  c.  xviii.,  p.  608.  middle  of  the  preceding  century. — Hugo  de 

(7)  [JoAniVt««^  belonged  to  the  following  S.  FtWor  lived  in  the  12th  century.  See 
century.  He  waa  a  German  of  Suabia,  a  p.  243,  note  (60).  His  work  de  Besliia,  ia 
Dominican,  prior  of  Basle,  an  inquisitor,  and  in  his  0pp.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  418,  ed.  Rouen, 
rector  bf  the  gymnasium  of  Vicnne.  He  1648,  fol. —  Thomas  Wallets  ta  noticed 
flourished  AD.  1431 ;  and  died  A.D.  1438.  among  the  writers  of  this  ceiitory,  abo?e,  pu. 
His  works  are,  consolatorium  timorate  cun-  402. — Tr.} 
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firmatioQ  of  the  truth  of  religioii  in  general.  The  Eye-salve  of  faith  against 
the  heretics,  (CoUyriuni  fidei  contra  hanreticoe),  by  Alvarua  Felagitu,  does 
not  come  up  to  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  though  it  shows  him  to  be  an 
honest  and.well'disposed  man.  The  Jews  were  assailed  by  Porchettu  Sal» 
vaiicuB,  io  his  Victory  of  the  Faith,  transcribed  in  great  measure  from  Ray* 
mund  Martini ;  and  likewise  by  Nicolaus  Lyra.  3ut  they  were  both  ex- 
celled by  Theophanes  a  Greek ;  in  whose  Books  against  the  Jews,  and  in 
his  Agreement  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  are  many  things 
that  are  not  contemptible, 

§  9.  The  contests  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins  seemed  at  times  to 
come  near  to  an  adjustment.  For  the  Greeks,  finding  themselves  to  need 
the  aid  of  the  Latins  in  repelling  the  continually  increasing  power  of  the 
Turks,  at  times  made  a  pretence  of  willingness  to  subject  themselves  to  the 
demands  of  the  Latins.  In  the  year  1330,  Androfdcus  Junior  sent  Bar* 
loam  into  the  West,  to  negotiate  a  peace  in  his  name.  In  the  year  1349, 
other  Greek  envoys  came  to  Clemeni  VI.  to  negotiate  a  treaty.  In  1356, 
a  similar  Greek  embassy  was  sent  to  Irmoceni  VI.  at  Avignon.  In  the 
year  1367,  the  Grecian  patriarch  came  to  Rome  in  person  in  order  to  press 
the  business;  and  in  the  year  1369,  the  emperor  John  Palaobgus,  came 
himself  into  Italy,  published  a  confession  of  faith  accordant  with  the  views 
of  the  pontifi*,  an&  laboured  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  the  Latins.  But 
the  majority  of  the  Greeks  could  never  be  persuaded  to  be  silent  and  to  sub- 
mit themselves  to  the  Romans ;  though  some  from  interested  motives  man- 
ifested a  disposition  to  yield  to  the  terms  imposed  on  them.  Hence  this 
century  was  spent  amid  strifes  and  vain  negotiations  for  peace.(8) 

6  10.  In  the  year  1384,  a  violent  contest  arose  at  Paris,  between  the 
university  and  the  Dominican  fraternity.  John  de  Montesono,  a  native  of 
'  Aragon,  a  Dominican,  and  professor  of  theology,  by  direction  and  in  the 
name  of  his  order,  publicly  denied,  that  the  virgin  Mary  was  conceived 
without  sin  or  stain ;  and  maintained,  that  such  as  believed  in  her  inUnacu- 
laie  conception^  sinned  against  religion  and  Ht^  faith.  The  commotions 
that  arose  from  this  transaction  would  doubtless  have  subsided,  if  John  had 
not  renewed  his  asseverations  in  stronger  and  bolder  language,  in  a  public 
discussion  A.D.  1387.  The  consequence  was,  that  first  the  college  of 
theologians,  and  then  the  whole  university,  condenrmed  both  this  and  some 
other  opinions  of  Montesonus.  For  the  university  of  Paris,  influenced  es- 
pecially* by  the  arguments  of  John  Duns  Scottu,  had  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  publicly  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  sinless  conception 
of  the  holy  virgin.(9)  The  Dominicans  with  MontesonuSt  appealed  from 
the  decision  of  the  university,  to  Clement  VII.  resident  at  Avignon ;  for 
they  mamtained,  that  St.  Thomas  himself  was'  condemned,  in  the  person  of 
his  fellow  Dominican.  But  before  the  pontiff  had  passed  sentence,  the  ac- 
cused fled  from  the  court  of  Avignon,  and  revolted  to  the  party  of  the  rival 
pontiff  Urban  VI.,  who  resided  at  Rome :  and  he  was  therefore  excommu- 
nicated  in  his  absence.  Whether  the  pontiff  approved  the  judgment  of 
the  nniversity  of  Paris,  is  uncertain.     The  Dominicans  deny  it ;  and  main- 

(8)  Henry  Caninut,  Lectionet  Antiqna,  107,  301,  289,  308,  812.     Steph.  Balut§^ 

torn.  iv..  p.  889.     Leo  Allaiiy*,  de  perpeiaa  Vil»  Pontiff  Avenion.,  torn,  i.,  p.  348,  880, 

conseiMione  ecclet.  Orient,  et  Occident.,  lib.  388,  403.  407,  410,  772. 

iL,  cap.  16,  17,  p.  782,  <Scc.     Laeat  Wai-  (9)  See  Wadding's  Annales  Minor.,  ton. 

ding's  Annales  Minor.,  torn,  viii.,  p.  29,  40,  vi,  p.  52, 6tc* 

Vol.  II.— F  f  f 
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tain,  thiat  Moniewnm  was  excluded  from  the  chuTch,  merely  on  aoeoimt  of 
his  flight  :(10)  though  there  are  many  others  who  assert,  that  the  aeotimentg 
of  MarUesomu  were  also  condemned.  As  the  Dominicans  would  not  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  university  respecting  their  companion,  they  were  in 
the  year  1389  excluded  from  the  university ;  and  were  not  restored  to  their 
former  standing,  till  the  year  1404.(11) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BISTORT  OF  BITES  Ann  OXRBMONIBS. 

i  1.  Altontion  of  th«  Jubilee.— 4  8.  Feeet  Dtje.    Pteyen. 

^  1.  The  alterations  and  enlargements  of  the  sacred  rites,  will  here  be 
despatched  in  a  few  words ;  because  the  subject  affords  matter  far  too  ex- 
tensive to  be  compressed  into  the  narrow  space  here  allotted  to  it.  The 
first  thing  worthy  of  notice  is,  that  ClemerU  Yl.,  in  the  ye^r  1850,  in  com- 
pliance  with  the  request  of  the  citizens  of  Rome,  reduced  the  period  of  the 
Jubilee  to  fiAy  years,  which  Bordface  VIII.  had  directed  to  be  kept  only  every 
hundredth  year.(l)  He  could  give  a  plausible  reason,  to  such  as  might  ask 
one.  For  the  Jews  it  is  well  known,  kept  every  fiftieth  year  as  a  sacred 
jubilee ;  and  the  Roman  pontics  were  always  willing  to  copy  after  them,  in 
whatever  related  to  the  hierarchy  anc)  to  magnificence.  But  Urban  VL, 
Sixtus  VI.,  and  others,  who  subsequently  assigned  a  much  shorter  period 
for  the  recurrence  of  this  salutary  and  gainful  year,  would  have  found  more 
difficulty  in  satisfying  the  demand  for  sufficient  reasons  for  such  inconstan- 

cy.(2) 

10)  See  Jae.  Eehar^M  Seriptores  Pnsdi-  of  shortening  the  period  still  more ;  notwith- 

•cator.,  torn,  i.,  p.  691.  standing  the  anathema  pronounted  by  his 

(11)  Ccu.  Ega$s$  de  Bouiay^  Historia  predecessors  against  such  as  ahoold  make  in- 

Acad.  Pans.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  599,  618,  638.  noyations  upon  it.     He  wished  to  limit  the 

'SUph.  Bcduze^Yitm  Pontiff.  A venion., tom.  jubilee  to  every  thirty-third  year;  bat  death 

1.,  p.  521  ;  torn,  ii.,  p.  992, 6cc.    ArgerUrCy  frustrated  his  purpose.     Urian  VI.  intended 

Oobectio  jndicior.  de  novis  errorib.,  torn,  i.,  to  execute  this  desiffn ;  but  he  also  died  be- 

p.    61.    Jac.   de   LtmguewU,  Histoire  de  fore  he  had  accomplished  it.    Bom/ace  IX. 

I'Eglise  Gallicane,  tome  xIt.,  p.  347,  &c.  first  attained  the  object.    The  concourse  of 

(1)  Balvae,  Vita  Pontiff.  Avenion.,  torn,  people  however,  was  not  sreat  at  this  jubilee, 
i.,  p.  247,  287,  812, 887.  jtfuro/m,  Antiq.  because  the  adherents  of  his  rival  pope  would 
Ital.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  844,  481,  dec.  [Clement  not  go  to  Rome.  But  he  devisea  a  remedy, 
alleged,  that  few  persons  lived  so  long  as  a  He  first  instituted  the  secondary  jubilee ; 
hundred  years ;  and  of  course,  quite  too  and  also  sent  out  hawkers  of  indulgences, 
many  Christians  had  to  forego  the  great  priv-  every  where,  offering  his  indulgences  cheap 
ilege  of  this  full  indulgence. — Von  Ein.]  to  such  as  were  unable  to  come  to  Rome. 

(2)  [Manifestly,  the  pontiffs  could  offer  no  The  regular  jubilee  was  fixed  to  every  33d 
-adequate  reason  for  their  limitations  of  the  year,  on  the  ostensible  ground,  that  Christ  in 
period ;  yet  they  could  frame  some  excuse,  making  atonement  for  uie  human  race,  lived 
The  real  cause,  which  .they  wisely  conceal,  33  years  on  the  earth.  But  the  period  of  33 
was  their  own  emolument.  But  a  eenten-  years,  was  still  a  long  time.  Poii/  H.  there- 
mo/  jubilee ;  how  few  popes  could  it  make  fore,  ordered  that  the  festival  should  be  kept 
happy !  Even  one  oi  fifty  years,  few  could  ever^  26  years.  Yet  the  benefit  of  his  al- 
live  to  see.     Gregory  aI.  therefore,  thought  teration,  he  was  compelled  by  death  to  rasign 
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§  2*  hmoceni  V.  commanded  Christians  to  observe  festal  days,  in  mem. 
cry  of  the  spear  that  pierced  the  Saviour's  side,  of  the  naUs  that  &stened 
him  to  the  cross,  and  of  the  croum  of  thorns,  which  he  wore  at  his  death.  (3) 
This  was  indeed  absurd ;  yet  it  may  in  some  measure  be  overlooked,  con* 
sidering  the  ignorance  of  the  times*  But  no  honest  and  well-informed 
man  can  readily  excuse  the  conduct  <^  Benedict  XIL  in  giving  his  sanction 
to  the  senseless  fable  of  the  Franciscans,  respecting  the  impressment  upon 
the  body  of  their  chief  and  founder,  by  the  almighty  power  of  Grod,  of  the 
marks  of  the  wounds  of  Christ,  by  ordaining  a  festival  to  commemorate  the 
event.  John  XXH.,  besides  sanctioning  many  other  superstitious  things, 
ordetred  Christians  to  annex  to  their  prayers  the  words  in  which  CroMel 
flaluted  the  virgin  Maty. 


CHAPTER  V, 

HISTOBT  OF  HEBESIBS. 

^  1.  Controveraies  of  the  Hesychasts.--^  2.  State  of  the  Question  between  the  Hesychasts 
and  the  Barlaamites. — ^  3.  Severities  of  the  Inquisition  among  the  Latins. — ^  4.  Se- 
Tere  Edicts  against  the  Gathari,  the  Beghardi,  B4^ina,  6ce.^  6.  Yet  the  Brethren  of 
the  Free  Spiht  could  not  be  extiipated. — ^  6.  Persecution  of  the  Begoins.  Its  traffkal 
Issue.— ^  7,  The  Sect  of  Flaffellants  asun  appears.--^  8.  The  Dancers.— f  9.  The 
Knights  Templars  are  extirpated. — ^  10.  The  alleged  Cause  of  the  Severity  was  the  ex- 
treme Impiety  of  the  Knignts.    An  Estimate  of  their  Guilt. 

§  1.  The  Hesychasts,  or  as  they  may  be  called  in  Latin,  the  QmeHsts^ 
gave  the  Greeks  much  employment.  Barlaam,  a  native  of  Calabria,  monk 
of  the  order  of  St.  Basil,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Geraci  in  Calabria, 
travelling  over  Greece,  and  inspecting  the  conduct  of  the  monks,  found  not 
a  few  things  among  them  that  were  reprehensible ;  but  in  none  of  them, 
more  than  in  the  Hesychasts  at  Mount  Athos  in  Thessaly,  who  were  Mys^ 
Ucs  or  more  perfect  monks,  that  sought  for  tranquillity  of  mind  and  the  ex- 
tinction  of  all  the  passions,  by  means  of  contemplation.  For  these  QviS' 
tuts,  in  accordance  with  the  prescription  of  their  early  teachers,  who  said 
there  was  a  divine  light  hid  in  the  soul,  seated  themselves  daily  in  some  re- 
tired  corner,  and  fixed  their  eyes  steadfastly  for  a  considerable  time  upon 
the  middle  of  their  belly  or  navel ;  and  in  that  situation,  they  boasted  that 
a  sort  of  divine  light  beamed  forth  upon  them  from  the  mind  itself,  which 
diffused  through  their  soub  wonderfid  delight.(l)     When  asked  what  kind 

to  his  successor  Stxtut  IV.    A  more  ire-  of  all  those  in  the  East,  who  teach  men  bow 

quent  recurrence  of  the  jubilee,  no  one  has  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  the  body  and  to 

ventured  to  ordain.    See  bramer*M  Botsuet's  unite  it  with  God,  or  who  inculcate  what  the 

History,  vol.  v.,  p.  436,  &c.<— Fon  EiiLl  Latins  call  a  ccnlemplative  and  mystic  life^ 

(3)  See  Jo,  Hewr,  a  SeeleiCt  Diss,  de  festo  whether  they  are  Cnriatians  or  Mobamme- 

lancen  et  clavorum  Christi.     Balttxe^  Vita  dans  or  pagans,  there  is  this  precept,  viz., 

Pontiff.  Avenion.,  tom.  i.,  p.  328,,  and  his  that  the  eyes  must  be  steadily  fixed  evexy 

Miscellanea^  tom.  i.,  p.  417.  day  for  some  hours  upon  some  particular  ob- 

(1)  There  is  no  reason  for  any  to  be  snr-  ject;  and  that  whoever  does  this,  will  be 

prised  at  this  account,  or  to  quesUonits  cor-  rapt  into  a  kind  of  ecatacy,  and  beinff  thus 

lectness.    For  among  the  precepU  and  rules  united  to  God,  will  see  wonderful  ttiings. 
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of  lignt  this  was,  they  answered,  that  it  was  the  ghry  of  God  ;  and  they  ap « 
pealed  for  illustration  to  the  light  which  appeared  at  the  transfiguraiUm  of 
Christ.  BarUiamj  who  was  ignorant  of  the  customs  of  Mystics,  regarded 
this  as  ahsurd  and  fanatical ;  and  to  the  monks  who  followed  this  practice, 
he  applied  the  names  of  Massalians  and  E%ickites,  and  also  the  new  name 
of  'Oful>aXo^x^^9  Navelsouls.  On  the  other  hand,  Gregory  Pakmuu 
archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  defended  the  cause  of  the  monks  against  Bar* 
laam.{2) 

§  2.  To  put  an  end  to  this  contest,  a  council  was  held  at  Constantinople^ 
A.D.  1341,  in  which  the  emperor  Androfdcus  Junior,  and  the  patriarch  pre- 
sided.  Here  the  monks,  with  Palanuis  at  their  head,  were  victorious ;  Bar^ 
loam  was  condemned,  and  leaving  Greece  he  returned  to  Italy.  Not  long 
after,  another  monk  Gregory  Acindynus^  renewed  the  controversy ;  for  he 
denied,  what  Palamas.hdA  maintained,  namely,  that  God  dwells  in  an  eter- 
nal  light  distinct  from  his  essence,  and  that  this  was  the  light  seen  by  the 
disciples  on  Mount  Tabor.  The  dispute  was  now  no  longer  concerning 
the  monks  [or  the  Hesyohasts]y  but  concerning  the  Taboritic  light  and  #ie 
nature  of  God.  This  Gregory  [Acindynus]  was  also  condeinned,  as  being 
a  follower  of  Barlaam,  in  another  council  at  Constantinople.  There  were 
several  subsequent  councils  on  this  subject ;  among  which  was  the  distin- 
guished  one  held  in  1351,  in  which  the  BarlaamUes  and  their  friends  were 
so  severely  censured  that  they  gradually  became  silent,  and  left  PaJamag 
victorious.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Pcdwms  who  came  oft*  conqueror  in  this 
combat,  that  God  is  surrounded  by  an  eternal  light,  which  is  distinct  from 
his  nature  or  essence,  and  which  he  called  God's  kvipr/Bta  or  operation ; 
and  that  it  was  this  light,  which  he  permitted  the  three  disciples  to  behold 
on  Mount  Tabor.  Hence  he  concluded,  that  the  divine  operation  is  really 
distiaet  from  his  mibslance ;  and  he  added  that  no  one  can  become  a  par- 
taker of  the  divine  essence  or  substance ;  but  it  is  possible  for  finite  natures 
to  become  partakers  of  this  divine  Ught  or  operation^  Those  called  Bar^ 
JaamiUes  on  the  contrary,  denied  these  positions ;  and  maintained,  that  the 
divine  operations  or  attributes,  do  not  difter  from  the  divine  essence^  and 
that  there  is  no  difterence  in  fact,  but  only  in  our  modes  of  conceiving  them 
or  in  our  thoughts,  among  all  the  things  that  are  said  to  he  in  God.(3) 


•nd  will  enjoy  pleasures  which  words  cannot  such  intercourse  with  God,  enjoin  upon  ^ 
express.  See  what  Engelb.  Ktempfer  states  selves  this  singular  suspennon  of  intellect 
concerning  the  monks  and  Mystics  of  Siam,  and  reason ;  but  I  might  add  that  very  many 
in  his  Historia  Japonis,  torn,  i.,  p.  30,  and  of  the  I^atins  of  the  Mystic  class,  observe 
the  account  of  those  of  India,  by  Francis  the  same,  and  enjoin  the  observance  of  it  Ob 
Bemier,  Voyages,  tome  ii.,  p.  127.  Indeed  their  disciples.  And  hence  it  is«  that  per- 
I  can  easily  believe,  that  those  who  continue  sons  of  this  description  sometimes  relate  U> 
long  in  such  a  posture  of  the  body,  will  see  us  so  many  visions,  destitute  of  all  rationality 
and  perceive,  what  no  sane  and  sober  person  and  truth.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  en- 
can  see  and  feel.  For  they  must  necessarily  large  on  these  prodigies, 
fall  into  a  disordered  and  bewildered  state  of  (2)  Concerning  both  of  these  famous  m^, 
mind ;  and  the  images  represented  by  the  Barlaam  and  Gregory  Palamag,  see,  besides 
imagination  in  this  unnatural  state,  will  form  others,  Jn.  Alb.  Fabricitu,  Biblioth.  Gneea, 
strange  combinations.  And  this  will  be  the  tom.  z.,  p.  247,  &c.,  and  454,  dec.  [See 
more  certain  effect,  because  the  same  in-  notices  above,  p.  363,  note  (8),  and  p.  395, 
junction  that  requires  the  eyes  to  be  long  note  (79). — Tr.'\ 

iized  immoveably  on  one  object,  forbids  these        (3)  See  Jo.  Can/aaurmms,  Historia,  lib. 

people  who  wish  to  behold  God,  all  use  of  ii.,  c.  39,  dec,  p.  263,  dec,  and  the  notes 

thsir  reason  during  the  time.     I  have  said  there  of  Oregory  [Jafnsa'^  PonUtnus.    Ni^ 

that  those  in  the  eastern  countries  who  seek  cephorus  Oregara*,  Historia  ByzaoCint,  Wb^ 
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§  8.  In  tho  Latin  church,  those  papal  ministers  and  judges,  the  inquisi. 
tors,  most  industriously  hunted  out  every  where  the  remains  of  the  sects 
that  opposed  the  Romish  religion,  namely,  the  Waldenses,  the  Cathari,  the 
Apostokf  and  many  others.  Hence  innumerable  examples  occur  in  the 
monuments  of  those  times,  of  persons  who  were  burned,  or  otherwise  cm- 
eily  put  to  death  by  them.  But  none  of  these  opposers  of  the  church  gave 
more  trouble  to  the  inqmsUors  and  the  bishops,  than  the  Brethren  and  Sis- 
iersofthe  Free  Spirit ;  who  in  Germany  and  the  low  countries  went  by  the 
common  name  of  Beghardi  and  Beghina,  and  in  other  countries  were  called 
by  other  names.  For  this  class  of  people  professing  a  sublime  and  austere 
kind  of  piety,  and  calling  off  men's  attention  from  all  external  and  sensible 
objects  to  an  internal  worship  of  God,  easily  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
honest,  simple,  and  devout,  and  every  where  brought  over  multitudes  to 
their  views.  And  hence  it  was,  that  so  many  persons  of  this  character 
perished  in  the  flames  of  persecution,  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany  du- 
ring this  century. 

9  4*  In  no  part  of  Germany  were  this  sect  more  numerous,  than  in  the 
cities  on  the  Rhine,  and  especially  in  Cologne.  Therefore  Henry  I.  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  published  a  severe  ordinance  against  them,  A.D.  1806  :(4) 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  the  prelates  of  Mayence,  Treves,  Worms, 
and  Strasburg.(5)  And  as  there  were  acute  and  subtle  men  among  this 
class  of  people,  the  very  acute  John  Dtau  Scatus  was  sent  to  Cologne  in 
the  year  1308,  to  dispute  against  them  and  confute  them. (6)  In  the  year 
1310,  Margaret  Porretta  a  celebrated  leader  of  this  sect,  was  burned  at 
Paris,  with  one  of  the  brethren.  She  had  undertaken  to  demonstrate  in  a 
book  she  published,  that  the  smtt  when  absorbed  in  the  love  of  God,  is  free 
from  aU  laws,  and  may  gratify  every  natural  propensity  without  guiU,{7)  la. 
fluenced  by  these  and  numerous  other  examples,  the  sovereign  pontiff  Clem" 
ent  v.,  in  the  general  council  of  Vicnne  A.D.  1311,  published  a  special 
decree  against  the  Beghardi  and  Beghina  of  Germany ;  in  which  he  states 
the  opinions  held  by  this  party,  imperfectly  indeed,  yet  so  far  as  to  render  it 
clear  that  they  were  Mystics  and  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spmt.{S) 
Clement  published  another  decree  in  the  same  council,  in  which  he  suppress- 
ed the  BeghincB  of  a  far  different  class,  namely  those  who  had  previously 
been  approved  and  who  lived  every  where  in  established  houses.  (9)    For 

xi.,  e.  10,  p.  377,  and  in  Tarioot  other  pa»-  1664, 4to,  p.  68.    [Hartheim^  Concilia  Ger- 

■aget.     But  these  two  writers  differ  in  many  man.,  torn.  !▼.,  p.  90. — SchL.^ 

particulars.     Many  documenu  relating  to  (ft)  JchanniM^  Scriptores  renim  Mogun- 

this  controversy,  remain  unpublished.     See  tinar.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  298.     Martene't  Thesaur. 

Bemh.  Montfaucon*9  Biblioth.  Coisliiiiana,  Anecdotor,  tom.  i¥.,  p.  S.'M),  dec.     IHar- 

p.  IftO,  174,  404.     Nor  have  we  as  yet  a  zheim.  Concilia  Oermanica.  tome  it  ,  p.  139, 

well-digested  and  accurate  history  of  this  900,  234,  28ft,  407,  436,  438,  482,  dec.— 

controversy.     Mean  while  may  he  consulted,  Sehl.] 

Lbo  AUatiiu,  de  perpetua  consensione  Ori-  (6)  Waidxn^$  Annales  Minor.,  tom.  vi., 

ent.  et  Occident,  ecclesis,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  22,  p.  108,  dte. 

p.  824.     Henry  Canitiut,  Ticctiones  Anti-  (7)  Lue.  Dachery^  Spicileg.  veter.  scrip- 

qu«,  tom.  iv.,  p.  861.     IHonya.  Petaviug^  tor.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  63.    Jo.  Baleut.  de  Scrip- 

Dogmat.  Theol.,  tom.  i.,  lib.  i.,  c.  12,  p.  76.  toribus  Britannicis,  cent,  iv.,  No.  88,  p  367. 

Stepk.  de  AUimvra.  Panoplia  contra  schism*  Basil,  1657,  fol. 

Gra*cor.,  p.  381,  dec,  and  others.     [Matth.  (8)  It  is  exuntinthe  Corpus  Juris  Canon. 

8chtctM*»  Kirchengosch.,  toI.  zijciv.,  p.  amonir  the  Clementine,  lib.  v.,  tit.  iii.  do 

481,  dec— 7r.]  Hftreticis,  csp  iii.,  p.  1088. 

(1)  See  the  SUiata  Colonieuna,  Oolon.»  (9)  In  the  Corpus  Juris  Canon.  Clemen- 
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the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  iht  Fret  Spirit  had  crept  iato  most  of  the  oon. 
vents  of  the  Beguina^  and  inculcated  their  mysterioua  and  sublime  views 
on  these  women,  who  being  captivated  with  such  novelties,  prated  absurd- 
ly and  impiously  about  the  mysteries  and  the, true  worship  of  God.(IO) 

§  6.  The  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  oppressed  by  so  many  decrees  and 
ordinances,  endeavoured  to  descend  from  upper  to  lower  Germany ;  and 
they  actually  migrated  to  several  provinces  of  the  latter.  Westohalia  alone 
they  were  not  able  to  disquiet.  For  Henry  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  as- 
sembled  a  council  in  1322,  and  warned  the  bishops  in  his  province  of  the 
impending  danger ;  and  they  by  their  ^reat  vigilance,  prevented  the  entrance 
of  any  of  these  people  into  Westphalia.(ll)  About  the  same  time  also,  the 
leader  and  champion  of  the  Beghardij  as  they  were  called,  living  on  the 
Rhine,  Waiter  a  Hollander,  an  eloquent  man  and  distinguished  for  his  wri. 
tings,  having  come  from  Mayence  to  Cologne,  was  there  seized  and  bum- 
ed.(12)  The  death  of  this  man  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit,  yet  it  by  no  means  effected  their  ruin.  For  it  appears  from  numberless 
testimonies,  that  this  class  of  people  held  clandestine  meetings  for  a  long 
time,  at  Cologne,  and  in  other  provinces  of  Germany ;  and  that  there  were 
men  among  them  distinguished  for  their  learning  and  weight  of  character ; 
among  whom,  besides  others,  was  the  celebrated  Henry  Aycard  or  Eccardf  a 
Dominican  of  Saxony,  and  provincial  of  his  order  for  Saxony,  an  acute  man, 
who  taught  theology  at  Paris  with  applause.(18)  John  XXII.  in  the  year 
1330,  sought  to  remedy  this  evil  by  a  new  and  severe  ordinance,  in  which  the 
errors  of  the  sect  of  the  Free  Spirit  were  more  distinctly  and  precisely  stated 
than  in  the  ordinance  of  Clement  :(14)  but  he  could  not  by  any  means  e<* 


tine,  lib.  iii.,  tit.  zi.  de  religions  domibus, 
cap.  i.,  p.  1075,  ed.  Bahmer. 
.  (10)  Hence  in  the  German  monuments  of 
this  age,  we  may  often  notice  a  distinction 
made,  between  the  rtjnUable  and  approved' 
Beguina^  and  the  Begvina  of  iht  tiXlinu  or 
fru  spirit ;  of  whom  the  fonner  adhered  to 
the  public  religion,  and  the  latter  were  cor- 
rupted by  mystical  opinions. 

ai)  Nicol.   SchaUen't  Annales   Pader- 
bomenses,  torn,  ii.,  p.  249. 

(12)  Jo.    Trithemius,   Annales   Hirsau- 

?9ns.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  155.  SchatterCs  Annales 
aderbom.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  250.  This  was  the 
celebrated  Walter,  who,  so  many  ecclesi- 
astical historians  tell  us,  was  the  founder  of 
the  sect  of  LoUhardt,  and  a  distinguished 
witness  for  the  truth.  These  and  other  con- 
clusions, the  learned  writers  deduce  from  the 
language  of  Trithemius :  Lohareus  (thus  it 
reads  m  my  copy:  but  I  believe  the  true 
reading  to  be  Lcuhardus ;  which  term  Tri- 
themius  often  uses  in  the  manner  common 
in  his  affe,  while  treating  of  the  sects  that 
dissented  from  the  church)  autem  iste  Wal- 
thenu,  nattone  HolloMdinuSy  Latini  sermo' 
nis  varvam  habebat  notitiam.  From  these 
words,  I  say,  those  learned  men  infer  that 
the  name  of  the  man  was  Walter ;  and  his 
iumamet  Lollhard :  and  hence  they  infer 
farther,  that  the  sect  of  the  LoUhards  deriTcd 


its  name  from-  him,  as  beinsr  its  founder. 
But  it  is  clear  from  this  and  other  passages  of 
Trithemius,  that  LoWiardue  was  not  hu  snr- 
name,  but  an  epithet  of  reproach,  which  was 
applied  to  all  heretics  who  concealed  tfas 
poison  of  enor  under  the  cloak  of  piety. 
This  same  Walter,  is  called  by  Trithemhu^ 
a  little  before,  Fratrieellorum  princeps.  Yet 
the  name  Fr€Urieelli,  he  uses  m  a  broader 
sense,  or  to  include  various  sects.  Hiis 
Walter  was  a  man  devoted  to  Mystic  views, 
and  a  principal  teacher  among  the  Brethren 
of  the  Free  Spirit  along  the  Khine. 

(13)  See  Joe.  Eehard'e  Scriptores  Frb- 
dicator.,  tom.  i.,  p.  507.  Odor,  RaynaUCs 
Annales  Eccles.,  tom.  xv.,  ad  ann.  1329, 
^  70,  p.  389,  [and  Harzheim's  Concilia 
German.,  tom.  iv.,  in  the  Digressio  ad  S»- 
cul.  ziv.,  p.  635,  dec.,  where  we  find  the 
bull  of  pope  John  XXII.,  which  he  sent  to 
the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  in  which  the 
26  articles  which  Eccard  taught,  but  afWr- 
wards  had  to  retract,  are  statM  ;  and  which 
are  almost  word  for  word  the  same  as  the 
propositions  quoted  in  the  histozy  of  the 
preceding  century  (part  ii.,  ch.  v.,  Olf  P- 
353,  above),  from  the  book  de  nmem,  rupi- 
bua.—Schl.'\ 

(14)  This  new  constitution  of  John  XXIL 
has  never  been  published  entire.  Its  first 
words  were :  In  agro  Domini;  and  iu  in- 
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tirpate  it.  Both  the  inquisitors  and  the  bishops  fought  against  it  quite  to 
the  end  of  the  century,  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 

^  6.  From  the  ordinance  of  Clement  or  of  the  council  of  Vienne  against 
the  BegidnSf  or  those  females  who  associated  in  regular  houses  for  united 
prayer  and  labour,  originated  that  great  persecution  of  the  Begums^  which 
continued  down  to  the  times  of  the  reformation  by  Jjuther,  and  which  proved 
ruinous  to  both  Beguins  and  Beghards  in  severtd  countries.  For  although 
the  pontiff  at  the  close  of  that  ordinance  had  allowed  pious  females  to  lead 
a  life  of  celibacy,  whether  under  a  vow  or  not,  and  had  forbid  only  the  tol. 
eration  of  such  females  as  were  corrupted  with  the  opinions  of  the  Breih* 
ren  of  the  Free  Spirit ;  yet  the  enemies  of  the  Beguins  and  Beghards^  who 
were  very  numerous  both  among  the  mechanics  especially  the  weavers,  and 
among  the  priests  and  monks,  took  occasion  from  that  ordinance  of  Clem" 
eni  to  expel  the  Beguins  from  their  houses,  to  seize  and  carry  off  their  goods, 
and  to  ofier  them  many  other  insults  and  injuries.  Nor  were  the  Beghards 
treated  with  more  indulgence.  John  XXII.  first  gave  relief  to  the  Beguins 
in  the  year  1324,  by  a  special  ordinance,  in  which  he  explained  that  of 
Clementf  and  commanded  their  houses  and  goods  to  be  left  to  them  unmo. 
lested.  And  other  pontiffs  afterwards  extended  to  them  relief.  Moreover 
the  Beguins  themselves,  in  order  to  escape  more  easily  the  machinations  and 
violence  of  their  enemies,  embraced  in  many  places  the  third  rule  oiSt,  Frcau 
ds  and  of  the  Augustioians.  But  all  these  guards  could  not  prevent  them 
from  suffering  great  injury,  both  as  to  character  and  property,  from  this  time 
onward ;  and  in  many  places  they  were  oppressed  both  by  die  magistrates 
and  by  ^e  monks  and  clergy,  w^o  were  greedy  of  their  property.(15) 

§  7.  Some  years  before  the  middle  of  the  century,  while  Grermany^ 
France,  and  oUier  countries  of  Europe,  were  afflicted  with  various  calami- 
ties,  the  FlagellantSf  a  sect  that  had  long  been  forgotten  especially  in  Ger* 
many,  again  appeared,  and  roaming  through  various  countries  produced 
excitement  among  the  people.  But  these  new  Flagellants^  who  were  of 
every  order,  sex,  and  age,  were  worse  than  the  old  ones.  For  they  not 
only  supposed  that  the  compassion  of  Grod  might  be  excited  by  self-inlQict* 
ed  pains,  but  also  circulated  other  doctrines  opposed  to  religion  :*  for  ex« 
ample,  that  flagellation  was  of  equal  efficacy  with  baptism  and  the  other 
sacraments ;  that  by  it  might  be  obtained  from  God  the  forgiveness  of  all 
sins,  without  the  merits  of  Christ ;  that  the  old  law  of  Christ  was  soon  to 
be  abolished,  and  a  new  law  (of  b«iptism  with  blood  by  flagellation)  was  to 
be  substituted  in  its  place ;  and  other  doctrines,  some  worse  and  some  jiot 
so  bad.  Clement  VII.  therefore,  anathematized  these  Flagellants ;  and  the 
inquisUors  burned  some  of  them  in  one  place  and  another.  But  they  were 
as  difficult  to  be  suppressed,  as  the  other  sects  of  errorists.(16) 

•cription  WM :   Ccffitra  wngularioj  dubia,  all  the  printed  histories  of  it,  and  especially 

nupeeta  et  temiraria,   qua   Beghardi  et  of  the  conflict  at  Basle,  and  of  that  most 

BeghifUB  prtBdieant  et  observant.    A  sum-  bitter  enemy  of  the  Beguins  John  Mttiherg, 

jDMXj  of  It  is  given  by  Herman  Coenur,  a  priest  of  6a8le,  is  that  of  Chrutian  WuT' 

Chronicon ;    in   Eeeard's   Corpus   Histor.  stuen  or  VrsHnut,  in  his  Chronicle  of  Basle, 

medii  evi,  torn,  ii.,  p.  1035,  1036.     It  is  written  in  German,  lib.  iv.,  c.  ix.,  p.  201, 

also  mentioned  by  Pcad  Langmt^  Chioni-  dec.,   Basil,    1580,   fol.     The  writings   of 

con  CiU'zense ;  in  Jo.  Pistornu*  Scriptores  Miiiherg,  so  famous  in  the  following  century 

xerom  German.,  torn,  i.,  p.  1206.  for  his  assaults  on  the  Beguins,  are  before 

(15)  I  have  made  very  extensive  collec-  me  in   manuscript,  and  are   preserved  in 

tions  respecting  this  long  and  eventful  con-  many  old  libraries, 

flict  of  the  Beguins.    'Ae  most  copious  of  (16)  See  Baluzet  Yitm  Pontiff.  Avenion., 
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§  8.  Directly  the  opposite  of  this  melancholy  sect,  was  the  merry  one 
of  the  Dancers;  which  originated  in  the  year  1873  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
thence  spread  through  the  district  of  Liege,  Hainault,  and  other  parts  of 
Belgium.  Persons  of  both  sexes,  both  publicly  and  in  private  houses,  sud- 
deniy  broke  into  a  dance,  and  holding  each  other  by  the  hand  danced  with 
^reat  violence  till  they  fell  down  nearly  suffocated.  Amid  those  violent 
movements,  they  said  they  were  favoured  with  wonderful  visions.  These 
«lso  wandered  about  like  the  Flagellants,  and  lived  by  begging ;  they  es* 
teemed  the  public  worship  of  the  church  and  of  the  priesthood  of  little  val- 
ue, and  held  secret  assemblies.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  singular  spe- 
cies  of  disease :  but  the  ignorant  priests  of  that  age  supposed,  that  those 
people  were  possessed  by  some  evil  spirit ;  and  at  Liege,  they  endeavoured 
to  cast  him  out  by  applying"  fumigations  and  incense  to  their  bodies.  And 
it  is  reported,  that  the  evil  spirit  was  dislodged  by  these  means.(17) 

§  9.  The  Knights  Templars,  established  near  200  years  before  this  in  Pal- 
estine, were  far  worse  than  aU  the  heretics,  and  were  the  enemies  and  de- 
riders  of  all  religion ;  if  the  crimes  and  enormities  charged  upon  them 
were  real.  Their  accuser  before  the  pontiff  Clement  V.  was  no  less  than 
the  king  of  France,  Philip  the  Fair ;  an  avaricious  prince,  extremely  vin- 
dictive and  fiery.  The  pontiff  had  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  king,  al- 
though at  first  he  made  some  resistance.  Therefore  in  the  year  1307  and 
afterwards,  all' the  knights  dispersed  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  while  ap- 
prehending no  such  thing,  were  seized  on  a  day  appointed  :  many,  who  re- 
fused to  confess  the  crimes  and  enormities  charged  upon  them,  were  put  to 
death ;  others,  who  being  cbmpelled  by  tortures  and  allured  by  promises, 
confessed  their  crimes,  were  dismissed.  The  whole  order  in  the  year 
1311,  was  extinguishied  by  the  council  of  Vienne.  Their  very  ample  pos- 
sessions were  transferred,  in  part  to  other  orders,  especially  to  the  Knights 
of  Su  John,  now  of  Malta,  and  in  part  were  confiscated  by  the  reigning 
sovereigns* 

^  10.  The  Knights  Templars,  if  we  may  believe  their  judges,  were  a  so- 
ciety of  men  who  made  ridicule  of  God  and  Christ  and  of  every  thing  sa- 
cred,  and  trampled  upon  all  law  and  decency.  Candidates  for  admissicm 
to  the  order,  were  required  to  renounce  Christ,  and  to  spit  upon  his  image; 
and  when  initiated,  they  paid  divine  honours  to  a  gilded  head  of  wood,  or 
to  a  cat ;  were  required  to  practise  sodomy ;  committed  to  the  flames  such 
children  as  happened  to  be  the  fruit  of  their  commerce  with  women ;  and 
committed  other  crimes,  too  horrid  to  be  mentioned  or  even  thought  of. 
That  there  were  impious  and  flagitious  men  in  this  as  well  as  in  all  the 
other  religious  [or  monastic]  orders,  no  one  will  deny.  But  that  this  whole 
order  was  so  abominably  corrupt,  is  so  far  from  being  proved  by  the  records 
of  the  trial  which  are  now  publicly  extant,  that  the  contrary  rather  is  man- 
ifest from  them.     And  if  to  this  we  add  that  the  accusations  are  evidently 

torn,  i.,  p.  IftO,  316,  319 ;  and  Miscellanea,  says :  grutgen  de  Dantert.     Gens  imftacaia 

torn,  i.,  p.  50.     Malthaus,  Analecia  vete-  cadit,  eruciata  aalwU.     [These  people  fell 

ris  «vi,  torn,  i,  p.  50:  torn.  iii..  p.  241 ;  down,  if  unexorci«ed ;  but  the  sign  of  the 

torn,  iv.,  p.  145.     if«rm.  Gy^«t,  Flores  tern-  cross    restored    them.]      These    Dancvng 

por.,  p.  139.  Brofhers  and  Sisters  were  very  much  like 

(17)  See  Baluze,  Vit»  Pontiff.  Avenion.,  the  French   ComnUsionists  [or  Prophets j, 

torn.  i..  p.  485.     Ant.  MaUhteits^  Anatecta  who  in  our  age  have  produced  ao  much  dia- 

veter.  evi,  torn,  i ,  p.  51,  where  the  Chron-  turbaooe. 
icon  Belgicum,  ad   aan.   1374,  obacuiely 
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<^ntradictoryy  and  that  many  of  these  unhappy  people  most  firmly  attested 
their  own  innocence  and  the  innocence  of  their  order,  amid  the  severest 
tortures  and  even  with  their  dying  breath ;  it  will  appear  most  probable,  that 
king  Philip  set  on  foot  this  bloody  tragedy  to  gratify  his  hatrec|  against  the 
order,  and  particularly  against  its  general  who  had  offended  him,  and  to  sat- 
isfy his  avarice.(18) 


(18)  We  have  PeUr  U  Puy't  [or  PuUa^ 
fms}  Histoire  de  la  condemnattOD  des  Tern- 
pliers,  with  the  records  of  the  trial  anuexed ; 
which,  with  hts  other  writings  relating  to  the 
history  of  France,  was  published  at  Paris, 
1654,  4to.  A  second  edition  of  the  work  ap- 
peared at  Paris,  1686,  8vo,  and  a  third,  at 
Brussels,  1713,.  2  vols.  8ro.  The  fourth  and 
most  ample  was  printed  at  Brussels,  1751, 
4to,  to  which  a  great  number  of  documents  of 
different  kinds  were  added.  Any  one  by  can- 
didly examining  the  records  and  documents 
annexed  to  this  book,  will  clearly  perci^ive, 
that  injustice  was  done  to  the  Templars. 
There  is  also  Nic,  Gurtler's  Hist.  Templa- 
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riorum,  Amstelod.,  1703,  8to  ;  and  the  read- 
er may  likewise  consult  iS.  Baluae,  V it»  Pon- 
tiff. Avenion.,.  tom.  i.,  p.  8,  11,  12,  dtc. 
Gerh.  du  Bois^  Histoire  de  Tfiglise  de  Paris, 
tom.  ii.,  p.  540.  The  principal  cause  of 
king  Philip's  implacable  hatred  of  the  Tem- 
plars was,  that  in  his  war  with  Boniface  VIII. 
these  kniffhts  took  sides  with  the  pontiff; 
and  fumiahed  the  pontiff  with  money  to  carnr 
on  the  war.  This  was  an  offence,  which 
Philiv  could  never  overlook.  More  cannot 
be  aaded  in  the  nresent  work.  [The  Abb6 
Banult  in  his  Histoiy  of  Jacobinism,  voL 
ii.,  ch.  zii.,  jadgea  leas  favounbly  of  tb« 
Templars.— Tr.l 


CENTURY    FIFTEENTH 
PART  I. 

THE   EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE    CHURCH. 
CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PROSPEROTTS  EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF   THE  CHURCH, 
4  1.  The  Moon  and  Jews. — ^  %  The  SamogeUs  and  Indians  converted. 

§  1.  The  new  subjects  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  were  altogether 
unworthy  the  name  of  Christians ;  unless  we  apply  the  appellation  to  all 
that  make  any  kind  of  profession  of  Christianity.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
king  of  Spain,  by  the  conquest  of  Granada  in  1492,  entirely  subverted  the 
dominion  of  the  Moors  or  Saracens  in  Spain,  Not  long  after  he  ordered 
an  immense  multitude  of  Jews  into  banishment ;  and  to  escape  this  evil,  a. 
great  number  of  them  made  an  insincere  profession  of  Christianity.(l)  It 
is  generally  known,  that  to  this  present  time  Spain  and  Portugal  are  full  of 
Jews,  who  pretend  to  be  Christians.  The  Saracens  who  remained  in  vast 
numbers,  were  at  first  solicited  by  exhortations  and  discourses  to  embrace 
the  Christian  religion.  But  as  few  would  yield  to  these  efforts,  the  great 
XimeneSf  archbishop  of  Toledo  and  prime  minister  of  the  kingdom,  deem, 
ed  it  necessary  to  employ  civil  penalties.  But  even  this  severity  induced 
only  a  small  part  of  the  nation  to  renounce  Mohammed.  (2) 

§  2.  The  light  of  Christianity  was  also  carried  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Samogitia,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces ;  but  with  very  little  success.(3) 

(1)  Jo  de  FerrerttM,  Hist,  generate  d'Es-  ntai  infideUs  armi*  et  hello  wm  ette  ad 
pagne,  torn.  viii..  p.  123,  dtc.,  p.  132,  et  alibi.  Ckristianam  fidem  conoertendoM.  nee  tontm 

(2)  Espnt  FUehieTy  Histoire  du  Cardinal  bona  invadenda  ;  in  ConsUnt.  concil.  141  fi, 
Ximenes,  p.  89,  &.c.  Mick.  Geddet^  His-  die  6  Julii  proposita.  In  the  first  chapter  of 
tory  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes ;  in  this  paper,  is  a  confutation  of  the  opioiooy 
bis  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  vol.  i.,  p.  8,  dtc.  that  since  the  advent  of  Christ,  theunbeliev- 
[W  H.  PreMcotVs  Hist,  of  the  reign  of  Per-  iiig  have  no  rights,  no  honours,  and  no  legit- 
dinand  and  Isaliella ;  respecting  the  Jews,  in  imste  dominion  over  their  lands,  llie  sec- 
vol.  i.,  p  235,  &c.,  vol.  ii..  p.  135,  &c. ;  re-  ond  chapter  treats  of  the  deoicesand  jnreiezts 
specting  the  Moors,  in  vol.  l,  p  316-411,  of  tke  Teutonic  order^  for  tubjtctmg  to  tkem^ 
vol.  ii.,  p.  12-110,  401-456  — tV.]  selves  various  eoutUries,  underihg  piea  of  re- 

(3)  John  Henry  Hottinger**  Historia  Cc-  iigion.  And  the  writers  ssys  :  The  pagans 
cleniast.,  saeculi  xv.,  p.  N56.  [In  these  have  now  ceased  to  invade  us ;  but  ihese^ 
countries  the  Teutamic  Knights  distinguish-  twice  a  year,  inrade  the  territories  nf  tkeinr 
ed  themselves  by  their  zeal  to  convert  pa-  fidels^  whom  they  call  Reisas  (giants). — The 
gans,  but  their  zeal  was  neither  so  pore  mnat  powet fid  nf  the  pagan  princee  have  re^ 
>tor  so  disinterested  as  to  deserve  comroen-  ceivcd  baptism,  though  the  ministry  of  the 
dstion.  We  have  in  Von  der  Hardt^s  Ac-  PolfS,  and  a  great  nvuUttude  are  stiU  receipt 
ta  Concilii  Constant.,  tome  iii.,p.  9.  du: ,  ing  it;  yet  the  Crosshearere  invade  stdl  tke 
Fauli  V  ladimiri  de  Cracovia,  Academ,  new  ronverts,  lest  the  object  of  their  tnroadM 
Crvcov  Hectoris,  leirati  regis  ad  concilium.  shouidfaU — Schi.'} 

Bemonstratio,  C/ueiferis  de  Prusia,  oppth 
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Near  the  end  of  the  century,  the  Portuguese  navigators  penetrated  to  India 
and  Ethiopia ;  and  soon  after,  A.D.  1492,  Christopher  Cohanhus  opened  a 
passage  to  America,  and  discovered  the  islands  of  Hispaniola,  Cuba,  Ja- 
maica, and  some  others.  (4)  Americus  VespucciuSf  a  citizen  of  Florence^ 
now'  reached  the  [American]  continent.(5)  These  modem  Argonauts 
thought  it  their  duty,  to  impart  the  light  of  Christian  truth  to  the  inhaU. 
tants  of  these  regions,  which  were  before  unknown  to  the  Europeans.  The 
first  attempt  of  the  kind  was  made  by  the  Portuguese,  among  the  Africans 
of  the  kingdom  of  Congo ;  whose  king  with  all  his  subjects,  in  the  year 
1491,  receive^  the  Romish  religion  without  hesitation. (6)  But  all  good  and 
considerate  nisn  must  necessarily  smile,  or  rather  be  grieved,  at  this  so  sud- 
den an  abandonment  of  long-established  errors.  Afterwards,  when  the 
sovereign  pontiff  Alexander  v  I.  divided  America  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Portuguese,  he  strongly  exhorted  both  nations  not  to  suffer  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  islands  and  the  continent  to  continue  longer  in  ignorance 
of  the  true  religion.  (7)  And  many  of  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans 
were  sent  to  those  countries,  to  convert  the  natives  to  Christ.  With  what 
degree  of  zeal  and  success  they  performed  the  servicei  is  very  generaUy 
known.(8) 


CHAPTER  n- 

▲DYERSB  EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

i  1.  Sinking  of  Christianity  in  the  East. — ^  3.  Gonstentinople  taken. 

^  1.  In  the  countries  of  the  East,  Christianity  daily  suffered  a  diminu- 
tion of  its  glory  and  prevalence  by  the  inroads  of  the  Mohammedans, 
Turks  and  Tartars,  both  of  whom  had  embraced  the  Koran*  In  Asiatic 
Tartary,  among  the  Mongols,  the  inhabitants  of  Tangut,  and  the  adja- 
cent  nations,  the  ground  which  had  long  been  occupied  by  the  religion 
of  Christ,  was  now  the  seat  of  the  vilest  superstitions.  Nor  were  even  the 
vestiges  of  Christianity  any  where  visible  in  those  vast  countries,  except 
in  China,  where  some  feeble  remains  of  the  Nestorians  glimmered  iaintly 
amid  the  thick  surrounding  darkness*  For  it  appears,  that  so  late  as  this 
century  the  Nestorian  patriarch  in  Chaldea  sent  certain  men  to  Cathai  and 
China,  to  preside  as  bishops  over  the  churches  existing  or  rather  lying  con* 
cealed  in  the  more  remote  provinces  of  that  country.(l)    Yet  even  Ms  UU 

(4)  See  CharUvoix,  Histoire  de  Tlsle  de  conquetes  des  Portugsis  dans  I9  noaveaa 

St.  Domingo,  lome  i ,  p.  64,  dec.  tnonde,  tome  i.,  p.  73,  dec. 

(6)  See  Angeh  Maria  BamdinVM  Life  of  (7)  See  the  Bull,  in  the  BnUarium  Rom»- 
Americns  Vespoccias;  written  in  Julian,  num,  torn,  i.,  p.  466. 
but  translated  into  German.  [See  also  W.  (8)  See  Thorn.  Maria  Mamaehi^  Origines 
IrviTiff't  \Me  and  Toyages  of  Colnmbus.  Ap-  et  Antiquit.  Christiana,  torn,  ii.,  p.  3S6, 
pendiz.  No.  z..  vol.  ii.,  p.  246,  6Le.^  where  d&c,  where  the  gradual  introduction  of  Chris- 
it  is  shown,  that  Amerigo  Veepued  was  not  tianity  Into  America,  is  described.  Lue» 
the  firtt  discoverer  of  Uie  American  conti-  Wadding't  Annales  Minor.,  torn,  xt.,  p.  1, 
aent— 7V.]  10,  dtc. 

(6)  Jo  Bnpt.  LahaCt  Relation  de  TEthi-  (1)  This  is  (torn  the  letten  of  Theopk^ 

opie  Occidentale.   tome  ii.,  p.   366.    Jo,  Sigfr.  Bayer,  which  he  addressed  to  mo. 
Franc.  LaJUau'e  Histoire  des  decouvertee  et 
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tie  handful  of  Christians  must  have  become  wholly  extinct  in  the  course  of 
this  century. 

§  2.  The  lamentable  overthrow  of  the  Greek  empire,  brought  incalcula- 
ble evils  upon  the  Christians  in  a  large  part  of  both  Asia  and  Europe.  For 
after  the  Turks  under  Mahumet  11.  (a  great  prince,  religion  only  excepted), 
had  captured  Constantinople  in  the  year  1453,  the  glory  of  the  Greek  church 
was  at  an  end ;  nor  had  the  Christians  any  protection  against  the  daily  op. 
pressions  and  wrongs  of  their  victors,  or  any  means  of  resisting  the  torrent 
of  ignorance  and  barbarism  that  rushed  in  upon  them.  One  part  of  the 
city  of  Constantinople,  the  Turks  took  by  storm ;  but  another  part  of  it 
surrendered  upon  terms  of  capitulation. (2)  Hence  in  the  former,  all  pub- 
lic profession  of  Christianity  was  at  once  suppressed ;  but  in  the  latter,  du- 
ring  the  whole  century  the  Christians  retaiaed  all  their  temples,  and  freely 
worshipped  in  them  according  to  their  usages.  This  liberty  however  was 
taken  away,  in  the  times  of  Selim  L,  and  Christian  worship  was  confined 
within  very  narrow  limit8.(3)  The  outward  form  and  organization  of  the 
Christian  church  was  indeed  left  untouched  by  the  Turks,  but  in  eveiy  thing 
else  the  Greek  church  was  so  straitened  and  cut  up,  that  from  that  time 
onward  it  gradually  lost  all  its  vigour  and  efficiency  under  them.  The  Ro- 
man pontiff  Pfu«  11.  addressed  a  letter  to  Mahumet  II.  exhorting  him  to 
embrace  Christianity ;  but  his  communication  was  equally  destitute  of  piety 
and  of  prudence.(4) 


PART   11. 

THE  INTERNAL   HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THB  STATE  OF  LITBRATURS  AKD  SGIEirCE. 

4  1>  Ijeaming  floonthes  among  the  Latins.—^  8.  The  Greeks  aid  its  Pragreu  in  Uw 
West.-*^  3.  Elegant  Literature  and  Languages. — ^  4.  Philosophy,  the  Aristotelian  and 
the  Platonic. — ^  5.  The  Platonic  Syncretists. — $  6.  The  Aristotelians  have  still  the 
Preponderance.-— 4  6.  The  Contests  of  the  Nominalists  and  Realists  continue. 

&  1.  The  tyranny  of  the  Mohammedans  almost  silenced  the  Grecian 
Bna  Oriental  muses^  Among  the  Latins  on  the  contrary,  literature  and  the 
liberal  arts  returned  under  most  favourable  auspices  to  their  long-lost  lustre 

(S)  ["In  this  account  Dr.  Motheim  has  1872.    [Article  Mahomet  II.    The  letter 

followed  the  Turkish  writers.    And  indeed  is  the  896th  of  the  printed  letters  of  Fius 

Vbeir  account  is  much  more  probable  than  II.,  and  occasioned  a  debate  between  the 

thai  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  historians,  who  French  Protestants  and  French  Catholics, 

suppose  that  the  whole  city  was  taken  by  ss  to  its  piety  and  discretion.    The  pope 

force,  and  not  by  capitulation.    The  Turkiah  promised  to  confirm  the  dominion  of  the  sol* 

relation  diminisbee  the  glory  of  their  con-  tan  over  the  Greek  empire,  and  assured  him 

quest,  and  therefore  probably  would  not  have  of  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  Christian 

been  adopted,  had  it  not  been  true." — AfoeZ.]  world,  by  which  he  would  become  the  great- 

(8)  Demetr.  CoiiHinar,  Histoire  de  TEm-  est  prince  on  earth,  if  he  would  only  be  bap* 

pire  Oitoman,  tom.  i.,  p.  1 1,  46,  64,  65.  tized,  and  make  a  profesaion  of  Christiamty. 

(4)  Peter  BayU^  Dictionnaiie,  tooL  liL,  p.  -—TV.] 
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and  glory.  Some  of  the  pontiffs  themselves  encouraged  them ;  among  whom 
Nicolaus  y.  stood  prominent.  Many  of  the  kings  and  princes  also  aided 
literary  men,  hy  their  protection  and  their  extraordinary  munificence; 
among  whom  the  illustrious  family  of  Media  in  Italy,(l)  Alphonso  VL  king 
of  Naples,  and  the  other  Neapolitan  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Aragon,(2) 
acquired  permanent  fame  by  their  liberaUty  and  their  attachment  to  learn- 
ing. Hence  universities  were  erected  in  Germany,  France  and  Italy,  li- 
braries were  collected  at  great  expense,  and  young  men  were  excited  to 
study  by  proffered  rewards  and  honours.  To  all  these  means  was  added 
the  incomparable  advantage  resulting  from  the  art  of  printing,  first  with 
wooden  blocks  and  then  with  metal  types,  which  was  invented  at  Mayence 
about  the  year  144Q  by  John  Guttemherg.  For  in  consequence  of  this,  the 
best  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  which  before  had  lain  concealed  in  the  libra- 
ries of  the  monks,  were  now  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  while 
they  awakened  in  very  many  a  laudable  desire  of  emulating  their  excellen- 
ces, they  purified  the  taste  of  innumerable  individuals  of  a  literary  turn.  (3) 
§  2.  The  fall  of  the  Greek  empire  likewise  contributed  much  to  the  pro- 
motion of  learning  in  the  West.  For  the  most  learned  men  of  that  nation, 
afler  the  capture  of  Constantinople  emigrated  to  Italy,  and  thence  a  part 
of  them  were  dispersed  into  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  These  men 
faithfully  taught  the  Greek  language  and  Grecian  learning  every  where,  for 
their  own  support,  and  they  diffused  a  taste  for  literdture  and  science  over 
nearly  the  whole  Latin  world.  Hence  there  was  no  considerable  city  or 
aniversity,  in  which  some  one  or  more  of  th^  Greeks  were  not  employed 
in  that  age  as  teachers  of  the  liberal  arts. (4)  But  they  were  no  where 
more  numerous  than  in  Italy,  where  they  were  encouraged  and  honoured 
by  the  munificence  and  the  ardent  zeal  for  useful  learning  of  the  Medicean 
fhmily,  and  by  other  Italian  cities :  and  hence  such  as  thirsted  for  knowledge 
in  odier  countries,  were  accustomed  to  repair  to  that  country  for  study.  (5) 

(1)  A  direct  treatise  on  the  ereat  merits  GuUenburg^tLtAJolin  Fmut^  besides  others, 
of  the  house  of  Medici  in  regara  to  all  the  have  been  honoored  as  inventors  of  the  art. 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,  is  g^ven  os  by  Jo-  The  probability  is,  that  Coster  first  printed, 
weph  BiancMni  de  PratOt  Dei  gran  Dochi  di  at  Haerlem  with  carved  wooden  blocks, 
Toscana  della  reale  Casa  de  Medici,  Protet-  (orach  in  the  Chinese  manner),  on  or  be- 
tori  delle  lettere  et  delle  belle  arti,  Ragiona^  fore  the  year  1480 ;  that  Gutteiim-g  invent- 
raenti  Historici ;  Venice,  1741,  fol.  ed  forged  metal  types  at  Strasburg,  A.D. 

(2)  See  GiaTirume,  Histoire  civile  du  ro-  1436  or  later ;  ana  that  afterwards,  form- 
yaume  de  Naples,  torn,  iii.,  p.  500,  628,  &c.  ing  a  partnership  with  Faust  and  others 
Anton.  Panormiianus,  Dicta  et  facta  me-  at  Mayence,  Faust  invented  the  east  types, 
morabilia  Alphansi  I.,  second  ed.  by  Jo.  one  Peier  Shoeffer  having  devised  the  iron 
OerJi,  Meusckent  Yite  eruditor.  viror.,  torn,  matrices  and  punches  to  facilitate  the  casting 
ii.,  p.  i.,  dec.  of  the  types ;  and  the  company  began  to 

(3)  Miek.  Mattaire's  Annales  Typograph-  print  in  1450 ;  and  in  1459,  printed  Durant^s 
ici.  Prosper  Marehand^s  Histoire  de  Tim-  Rationale  divinor.  officior.  at  Mayence.  See 
primerie,  a  la  Haye,  1740,  4to,  &c.  [Jo.  iScAroe^ArVt  Kirchengesch.,  vol.  zzx.,p.  175, 
Van.  SchopJUn^s  Yindiciae  Typoffraphice,  and  Rees*  Cyclopedia,  art.  Printing. — Tr.  J 
Strasb.,  1760,  4to.  Gerhard  Meerman's  (4)  Jo.  Henr,  Maius,  Yito  Reuchlini,  p. 
Origines  Typographies,  Hags  Comit.,  1768,  11,  13,  19,  28, 152, 163, 165,  dec.  Casper 
S  vols.  4to.  Breitkopf,  iiber  de  Geschichte  Barth^  on  Statins,  tom.  ii.,  p.  1008.  Bou^ 
der  Bachdnickerkunst,  Lips.,  1779,  4to.  lay*s  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  tom.  v.,  p.  691. 
There  has  been  much  debate,  loJuret  and  hy  (5)  Happily  illustrative  of  these  facts,  is 
whom,  printing  was  first  performed.  Haer-  Humphrey  Hody's  Liber  de  Grscis  illustri- 
Um,  Mayence,  and  Strashwrg^  each  claim  bus  litteramm  instauratoribns,  edited  by 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  seat  of  the  art ;  Sam.  Jebb,  Lend.,  1742,  8vo.  Yexy  inter- 
and  Lawrence  Coster^  John  Oensfleisch  or  eating  and  accurate,  is  Christ.  Fred.  Bar^ 
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§  3.  The  greater  part  of  the  learned  men  in  Italy  which  was  the  chief 
aeat  of  learning,  were  engaged  in  publishing,  correcting,  and  elucidating 
the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  in  forming  both  a  prose  and  poetic  style  alter 
their  model,  and  in  illustrating  antiquities.  And  in  these  departments  many 
attained  such  eminence,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  come  up  to  their  standard. 
Nor  were  the  other  languages  and  sciences  neglected.  In  the  university 
of  Paris,  a  public  teacher  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  was  now 
established.(6)  In  Spain  and  Italy,  there  were  many  who  were  eminent 
for  their  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  literature.(7)  Germany  was 
renowned  for  JoSa  ReuchUn  or  CapniOy  John  TrWiemiuu  and  others,  emi- 
nent  both  in  those  languages  and  in  other  branches  of  knowledge.(8)  Lat- 
in poetry  was  revived  especially  by  Anthony  Panormitanus ;  who  had  many 
followers.(9)  The  principal  collector  of  ancient  monuments,  coins,  gems, 
and  inscriptions,  among  the  Italians,  was  Cyriacus  of  Ancona  *  whose  ex. 
ample  prompted  others  to  do  the  same.(lO) 

f  4.  It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  particularly  of  the  other  branches  of 
learning ;  but  the  state  of  philosophy  deserves  a  brief  notice.  Before  the 
Greeks  came  to  Italy,  Aristotle  alone  was  in  repute  with  all :  and  he  was 
extolled  so  immoderately,  that  many  were  not  ashamed  to  compare  him  ab- 
surdly with  the  precursor  of  Jesus  Christ.(Il)  But  about  the  time  of  the 
council  of  Florence,  some  of  the  Greeks  and  especially  the  celebrated  Ge- 
mutius  Pleiho,  recommended  to  certain  great  men  of  Italy,  instead  of  the 
contentious  philosophy  of  the  Peripatetics,  what  they  called  the  divine  and 
mild  wisdom  of  Plato*  And  these  Italians  being  charnied  with  it,  took 
pains  to  have  a  number  of  noble  youth  imbued  with  it.  The  most  distin- 
guished among  them  was  Cosmo  de  MedicU ;  who  after  hearing  Pietho^ 
formed  the  design  of  establishing  a  Platonic  school  at  Florence.  For  this 
purpose  he  caused  Marsilius  Fidnus^  the  son  of  his  physician,  to  be  care- 
fully educated  and  instructed,  in  order  to  translate  the  works  of  Plaio  from 
the  Greek  into  Latin.  He  therefore  first  published  a  Latin  version  of 
Hermes  Trisme-gistuSy  and  then  of  Plotinus,  and  finally  of  Plato,  This 
same  Cosmo  prompted  other  learned  men,  as  Ambrose  of  Gamalduli,  Leon- 
ard  Bruno,  Poggius  and  others,  to  engage  in  similar  labours ;  that  is,  to 
translate  Greek  authors  into  Latin.  In  consequence  of  these  efforts,  there 
soon  appeared  two  schools  of  philosophy  in  Italy,  which  for  a  long  time 
contended  zealously  with  each  other  whether  Plato  or  Aristotle  ought  to 
hold  the  pre-eminence  in  philosophy.  (12)  . 

ner,  de  doctit  hominibus  Grscis  littenurom  (10)  See  the  Itineiarium  of  Cyriaeui  An* 

GnBcaram  in  Italia  Inttaaratoribut,  Lips.,  eoniimnu^  pQblished  from  a  manuaGript,  with 

1750,  8vo.     Sam.  Battier,  Oratio  de  in»tau-  a  preface,  notes,  and  the  epistles  of  this  first 

ratoribus  Graecar.  littoramm ;  in  the  Museum  antiquary,  by  Lour.  MehuM,  Florence,  174S, 

Helveticunu  torn,  iv ,  p.  163,  dec.  8to.     Add  Leonard  Areiin's  Epistles,  tom. 

(6)  Rick.  Siman,  Critique  de  la  Biblio-  it.,  lib.  ix.,  p.  140,  recent  edition,  Florence, 
theque  Eccles.  par  M.  du  Pin,  tom.  i.,  p.  (II)  See  Christ.  August.  HeumanrCt 
602,  512,  dtc.  Bmday's  Historia  Acad.  AcU  Philosopborum ;  in  German,  tom.  iii, 
Paris.,  tom.  v.,  p.  852,  6lc.  p.  346. 

(7)  Pmd  Colomesiu*.  Italia  Orientalia,  p.  (12)  John  Bonn,  in  the  Histoire  de 
4,  dtc,  and  Hispania  OrienUlis,  p.  212.  TAcad.  des  Inscript  etdes  Belles  I^ttres, 

(8)  Rich.  Simon,  Lettres  Cboisies,  tome  tom.  i v.,  p.  381.  Jo.  Launoi,  de  Tsria  for- 
i,  p.  262,  tom.  iv.,  p.  131,  die,  p.  140,  and  tuna  Aristotelis,  p.  225.  Leo  AUaliwe,  de 
in  other  passases.  Georgiia,  p.  391.     Matur.  Veu$.  la  Crote, 

(0)  Peter  Bayle,  Dictionnairo,  art.  Panor-  Entretiens  eur  divers  sineto,  p.  384,  dec. 
jnita,  tom.  iii.,  p.  2162.  Joetpk  Bianehim^  in  his  Italian  work  above 
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^  5,  A  middle  course  between  the  two  parties,  was  taken  by  certain  em- 
inent men  among  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  such  as  John  Fronds 
Picas,  BessarioTif  Hermohus  Barharus  and  others ;  who  indeed  honoured 
Plato  as  a  kind  of  oracle  in  philosophy,  yet  did  not  wish  to  see  AristoUe 
trodden  under  foot  and  despised,  but  rather  contemplated  a  union  of  the  two. 
These,  both  in  their  manner  of  teaching  and  in  their  doctrines  or  principles, 
followed  the  later  Platonic  school,  which  originated  with  Ammomu8.{lS) 
This  kind  of  philosophy  was  for  a  long  time  held  in  high  estimation,  and 
was  especially  prized  by  the  Mystic  theologians ;  but  the  scholastic  and  dis- 
putatious  divines  were  better  pleased  with  the  Peripatetic  school.  Yet  these 
Piatonists  were  not  truly  wise ;  for  they  were  not  only  infected  with  anile 
superstition,  but  they  abandoned  themselves  wholly  to  the  guidance  of  a 
wanton  fancy. 

§  6.  These  Platcmists  however,  were  not  so  bad  as  their  opposers,  the 
Aristotelians,  who  had  the  upper  hand  in  Italy  and  who  instructed  the 
jrouth  in  all  the  universities.  For  these,  and  especially  the  followers  of 
Averroes,  by  maintaining  (according  to  the  opinion  ofAverroes)  that  all  men 
"have  one  common  soul,  cunninffly  subverted  the  foundations  of  all  religion, 
hoth  natural  and  revealed ;  and  approximated  very  near  to  the  impious  ten. 
ets  of  the  pantheists,  who  hold  that  the  universe,  as  consisting  of  infiniie 
fnaiter  and  mfinite  power  of  thought,  is  the  deity.  The  most  noted  amonc 
this  class  was  Peter  Pomponatiusy  a  philosopher  of  Mantua,  a  crafly  and 
arrogant  man  who  has  left  us  many  writings,  prejudicial  to  religion  :(14)  yet 
nearly  all  the  professors  of  philosophy  in  the  Italian  universities,  coincided 
with  him  in  sentiment.  When  pressed  by  the  inquisitors,  these  philosophers 
craftily  discriminated  between  philosophical  truth  and  theological;  and 
said,  their  doctrines  were  only  philosophically  true,  that  is,  accordant  with 
sound  reason ;  but  they  would  not  deny,  that  they  ought,  when  viewed  theo- 
logically, to  be  accounted  false.  On  this  impudent  subterfuge,  Leo  X.,  in 
the  Lateran  council  held  in  the  following  century,  at  length  laid  restrictions. 

§  7.  In  France  and  Germany,  the  philosophical  sects  of  Realists  and 
Nominedista  had  every  where,  fierce  contests  with  each  other ;  in  which 
they  employed  not  only  ratiocination  and  argument,  but  also  accusations, 
penal  laws,  and  the  force  of  arms.  There  was  scarcely  a  university  that 
was  undisturbed  by  this  war.  In  most  places  however,  the  Realists  were 
more  powerful  than  the  Nominalists,  or  the  Terminists  as  they  were  also 
oalled.(15)  In  the  university  of  Paris,  so  long  as  John  Gerson  apd  his 
immediate  pupils  lived,  the  Nominalists  were  in  high  authority :  but  when 
these  were  dead,  A.D.  1473,  Lewis  XI.  the  king  of  France,  at  the  instiga- 
<tion  of  the  bishop  of  Avranches  who  was  his  confessor,  prohibited  the  doc- 
quoted.  On  the  merits  of  the  house  of  Medi-  (13)  See  Beasarions*  Letter,  in  the  His- 
ci  in  regard  to  learning,  the  Pref^pe.  Jac.  toire  de  TAcad.  des  Inscriptiones  et  des 
Brucker^'s  Historia  critica  Philos.,  torn,  iv.,  Belles  Lettres,  torn,  v.,  p.  456.  Jac.  Thth 
p.  62,  (Sec. — [*'  It  was  not  only  the  respect-  ma#iiM,  de  Syncretismo  Peripatetico ;  in  bis 
ive  merit  of  these  two  philosoj^ers,  that  was    Orationes,  p.  340. 

debated  in  this  controversy:  the  principal  (14)  See  Joe.  Brucker*s  Historia  critica 
•question  was,  which  of  their  systems  was  PhilosophiaB,  torn,  iv.,  p.  158,  6lc 
most  conformable  to  the  doctrines  of  Chris-  (15)  See  Jac.  Brucier^a  Historia  critica 
tianity;  and  here  the  Platonic  most  certainly  Philos.,  torn,  y.,  p.  904.  Jo.  SalaberVa 
deserved  the  preference,  as  was  abundantly  Philosophia  Nominalium  vindicata,  cap.  i. 
Droved  by  Pletho  and  others.  It  is  well  SUph.  .S^iLre.Mlsceilanea,  tom.iv.,  p.531, 
known,  that  many  of  the  opinions  of  .^m/ol/tf  tScc.  ArgetUre,  CoUectio  documentor,  de 
lead  directly  to  atheism." — Mael,}  novis  erroribus,  torn,  i.,  p.  220,  &c. 
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•trine  of  the  NimmdSxU  by  a  severe  edict ;  and  ordered  all  books  com. 
posed  \^  men  of  that  sect,  to  be  seized  and  locked  up  from  the  public.(16) 
But  he  mitigated  his  decree  in  &e  year  1474,  and  allowed  tome  books  of 
the  Nominalists  to  be  let  out  of  prison.(17)  And  in  the  year  1481,  he  re. 
storeo  all  the  books  of  the  Nominalists  to  liberty,  and  reinstated  the  sect 
in  its  former  privileges  and  honours  in  the  university*(18) 


CHAPTER  n. 

HI8IORT  OF  THB  TEACHBS8  AICD  OOTBKNMENT  OP  TBE  CHUBCH. 

4  1.  VicM  of  the  Clergy.— 4  2.  Continuance  of  tbe  great  Scfaiam  of  tbe  West.--^  3.  Tk» 
Councilor  Constance  called  by  the  Emperor  Supamund.-^^  4.  Its  Proceedingaand  Isaue. 
Martin  V. — ^  5.  John  Huss. — ^  6.  Causes  o7  Hatred  against  him. — ^  7.  John  Huss  is 
burned.  Jerome  of  Prague. — ^  8.  Decree  of  the  Council  against  the  Books  and  the 
Aabes  of  Wickliffe.—^  9.  Sentence  against  John  Petit.— ^  10.  The  Reformation  of  the 
Cl^rch — ^  11.  Council  of  Basil.  lUfonnationof  the  Ohnrohaffaiii  attempted  in  vain. 
— ^.  12.  Decrees  and  Acts  of  this  Council.-^^  18.  Council  of  Ferraia  under  Eugene 
IV. — ^  14.  Schism  of  the  Church  renewed. — f)  16.  Schism  terminates  under  Nicolaue- 
v.— i  16.  I*iu8  II.—*  17.  Paul  11.—*  18.  Alexander  VI.—*  19.  The  Monks.— 
*  20.  The  MendicanU.— *  21.  Condition  of  the  Fratrfcelli.— *  22.  New  Orders. 
BcQthreo  and  Clecka  of  the  Common  ldfe<—^  28.  Gieak  Wiitaia.— *  2«.  Latin  Wiiteim. 

§  1.  No  teacher  or  writer  of  any  eminence  in  that  age  oan  be  named,. 
who  does  not  plainly  and  greatly  lament  the  miserable  state  of  the  Christ- 
ian  church,  and  anticipate  its  nun,  unless  God  should  interpose  for  its 
rescue.  The  vices  and  faults  both  of  the  prelates  and  of  the  other  clerical 
orders,  were  so  manifest,  that  no  one  dared  to  censure  such  complaints* 
And  even  prelates  of  the  highest  rank  who  spent  their  lives  in  idleness  and 
vice  of  every  kind,  Vere  obliged  to  hear  with  a  placid  countenance,  and  evea 
to  commend,  those  bold  orators  who  publicly  maintained,  that  there  was 
nothing  sound  in  either  the  head  or  the  members  of  the  church,  and  who- 
called  for  the  amputation  of  the  infected  parts.  And  indeed  he  only  was 
accounted  an  honest  and  useful  man,  who  fearlessly  and  vehemently  de» 
claimed  against  the  court  of  Rome,  the  pontifl^  and  all  his  adherents.(l) 

(16)  GaJbr.  Naudi^  additions  &  FHistoire  Craeomat  bishop  of  Worms,  de  Squaloribus. 
de  Louis  XI.,  p.  208.  Ciu.  EgOMte  de  Romans  curia ;  both  of  which  tracts  wm^ 
Mouia^,  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  torn.  ▼.,  p.  published  by  Wolfgang  Wei99€mbuTg,  U 
678,  705, 708,  dec.  John  Laumn,  Historia  ^asil,  1651 :  likewise  in  the  same  WetM- 
Oymnasii  Navarr.,  0pp.,  tom.  iv.,  pt.  i.,  p.  semburg^n  Antilona  Romana,  Basil,  1555i, 
201,  378.  8to;  \nJohn  Wolf  ^ a  Lectiones  Memorabi- 

(17)  BouUty,  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  tom.  les,  tom.  i.,  and  especially  in  the  Monumenta 
▼.,  p.  710.  medii  «vi,  by  Dr.  Walch  of  Gotlingen ; 

(18)  The  documents  are  published  by  where  we  have,  tom.  i.,  facie,  i.,  p.  1,  the 
Jo,  SaUhertf  Philosophia  Nominal.  Vindi-  trscts  de  Squaloribus  curie  Romane ;  and 
cata,  cap.  i.,  p.  104.  Add  Boulay,  1.  c,  p.  101,  the  Gravamina  nationis  German,  ad- 
tom.  v.,  p.  739,  747.  versus  curiam  Romanam,  Joanni  cardinal! 

(1)  [Flaeius,  in  his  valuable  Catalogus  S.  Angeli,  Nicolai  V.  Pontificis  Rom.  le- 

testium  veritatis,  has  collected  many  such  eato,  exhibita ;  and  p.  156,  James  Junta-' 

testimonies.     Still  more  may  be  found  in  berg*$  tract  de  negligentia  prelatorom ;  be- 

Peter  it  Alfiaeo's  tract  de  Reformatione  sides  many  of  the  speeches  msde  in  tho 

^DckM ;  and  in  the  tnct  of  MaUhew  of  council  of  Constance,  which  are  in  the. 
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•  §  2.  At  the  commencement  of  the  century,  the  Latin  church  had  two 
heads  or  pontifl»,  Bomface  IX.  at  Rome,  and  Benedict  XIII.,  resident 
at  Avignon.  On  the  death  of  B&nifaeey  the  cardinals  of  his  party  elected, 
A.D.  14Q4,  Cosmat  de  M^MoraUy  who  took  the  name  of  Innocent  YII.(2) 
And  he  dying  after  two  years,  or  A.D.  1406,  his  place  was  filled  hy  Angelo 
Carrariy  a«  Venetian j  who  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  XIL  Both  of  them 
promised  under  oath,  that  they  would  voluntarily  resign  the  pontificate,  if 
the  interests  of  the  church  should  require  it :  and  they  hoth  violated  their 
promise.  Benedict  XIII.,  heing  besieged  at  Avignon  by  the  king  of  France, 
A.D.  1408,  fled  into  Catalonia  his  native  province,  and  thence  removed  to 
Perpignan.  Hence  eight  or  nine  cardinals  of  his  party  finding  themselves 
deserted  by  their  pontifr,  joined  the  cardinals  of  the  party  of  Gregory  XII.^ 
and  in  conjunction  with  them,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  protracted 
schism,  appointed  a  council  of  the  whol^  church  to  be  held  at  Pisa  on  the 
25th  of  March,  A.D.  1400.  But  this  council,  which  was  designed  to  heal 
^e  wounds  of  the  divided  church,  unexpectedly  inflicted  a  new  wound. 
Oq  the  fifth  of  June  it  passed  a  heavy  sentence  on  each  of  the  pontiffs ;  for 
it  declared  them  both  to  be  heretical,  perjured,  obstinate,  and  imworthy  of 
any  honours ;  and  excommunicated  them  from  the  church.  And  in  placo 
of  them,  on  the  26th  of  June  the  council  created  Peter  de  Cundia  sovereign 
pontiff;  and  he  assumed  the  name  of  Alexander  V.(3)  But  the  two  pon- 
tifis  spurned  the  decrees  of  this  council,  and  continued  still  to  perform  their 
functions.  Benedict  held  a  council  at  Perpignan  ;  and  Gregory  assembled 
another  at  Austria  [Cividad  di  Frioul](4)  near  Aquileia ;  but  fearing  the  re* 
sentments  of  the  Venetians,  he  went  first  to  Cajeta,  where  he  threw  him. 
self  upon  the  protection  of  Ladislaus  king  of  Naples ;  and  then  fled  A.D» 
1412  to  Rimini. 

§  3.  The  church  was  thus  divided  between  three  pontifls ;  who  fiercely 
aasailed  each  other,  with  reciprocal  excommunications,  reproaches,  and 
maledictions.  Alexander  V.  who  was  elected  in  the  council  of  Pisa,  died 
at  Bologna  A.D.  1410.(5)    The  sixteen  cardinals  who  were  present  in  the 

second  Faaciculas,  and  are  of  a  aimilar  im-  iv.,  p.  360.    Jae.  Benign.  Bosswt,  Defen- 

port.    Even  at  the  council  of  Constance'  sio  decreti  Cleri  Gallicani  de  potestate  ec- 

itaekf,  which  aBsembled  to  refonnthe  chnrch,  clea.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  17,  &c.,  and  elsewhere. 
and  in  which  so  many  testimonies  were  ex-        (4)  [LenfaTU  (Histoire  du  concile  de  Pise,, 

Ubited  of  the  corrupt  state  of  the  church,  torn,  i.,  p.  295),  says,  the  place  of  this  coun- 

there'  were  present  a  great  number  of  huf-  ci]  was,  Cividad  di  FHoul  el  VdinCy  towna 

foamif  prostitute*,  and  public  girls  (jocula-  two  miles  apart,  in  the  diocese  of  Aquileia^ 

tores,  meretrices,   and   vir^nes  publicss).  in  the  Venetian  states. — Tr.} 
See  the  Diarium  belli  Hussitici,  in  lAidwig^s        (5)   [Alexander  committed   two   faults, 

KeliqniiB  manuscript.,  tom.  vi.,  p.  127. —  which  Tery  much  injured  his  cause.     Ho 

8ehl.]  published  a  bull  for  the  advantage  of  the 

(3)  Besides  the  common  writers,  see  es-  mendicants,  in  regard  to  hearing  confessions^ 

peeially  in  regard  to  Innocent  YII.,  Leonh.  which  was  so  offensive  to  the  secular  clergy 

Aretinus,  Epistolar.  lib.  i.,  ep.  iv.,  v.,  p.  6,  and  particularly  to  the  university  of  Paris, 

19,  21 ;  hb.  ii.,  ep.  ii.,  p.  30,  and  CiUlucius  that  under  the  countenance  of  the  king  they 

Salutatus^  Epistolar.  lib.  ii.,  ep.  i.,  p.  1  or  set  themselves  against  it ;  and  his  successor 

p.  18,  ed.  Florence :  in  regard  to  Gregory,  John  XXI II.  found  it  necessary  to  repeal  it. 

the  same  Aretintis,  Epistolar.,  lib.  ii.,  ep.  iii.,  In  the  next  place,  by  the  advice  of  the  car- 

p.  82;  ep.  vii.,  p.  39,  41,  51 ;  lib.  ii.,  ep.  dinal  legate  of  Bologna,  BaUhasar  of  Cossa^ 

zvii.,  p.  54,  56,  59.    Jokn  Lamy,  Delicie  he  ventured  to  go  to  Rome ;  which  prepared 

eroditor.,  tom.  x.,  p.  494.  the  way  for  Ixwis  king  of  Naples,  to  gain 

(8)  See  Jac,  Lenfitnt^s  Histoire  du  eon-  the  victory  over  his  enemy  king  Ladislaus. 

eile  de  Pise,  Amsterd.,  1724,  4to.     Franc.  Under  him  likewise,  a  cardinal  was  allowed 

Piigi,  Brevtarium  Pontiff.  Romanor.,  tom.  to  hold  many  benefices,  three  or  four  dea- 

Vol.  II. — H  h  h 
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city,  immediately  filled  his  place  with  BaWuuar  Coua^  a  Neapolitan,  who 
took  the  name  of  John  XXlII.,a  man  destitute  of  principle  and  of  piety .(6) 
From  this  war  of  the  poDtiffs,  vast  evils  arose,  which  affected  both  the  church 
-and  the  state.  Hence  the  emperor  Sigisnrnnd^  the  king  of  France,  and 
other  kings  and  princes  of  Europe,  spaced  no  pains  or  expense,  to  restore 
harmony  and  bring  the  church  again  under  one  head*  The  ponUffii  could 
not  be  persuaded  at  all,  to  prefer  the  peace  of  the  church  before  their  own 
^lory ;  so  that  no  course  remained,  but  to  assemble  a  general  council  of  the 
whole  church  to  take  cognizance  of  this  great  controversy.  Such  a  coun- 
cil, John  XXIII.  being  prevailed  on  by  the  entreaties  of  Sigismuod,  and  ho- 
ping  that  it  would  favour  his  cause,  appointed  to  be  held  at  Constance  A.D. 
1414.  In  this  council,  were  present  th^  pontiff  JoAn,  the  emperor  S^if- 
mund,  many  princes  of  Germany,  and  the  ambassadors  of  the  other  kings 
and  princes  of  Europe  and  of  the  repubhcs.(7) 

§  4.  The  principal  object  of  this  great  council  was,  to  extinguirii  the 
discord  between  pontitfs ;  and  this  they  successfully  accomplished.  For 
having  established  by  two  solemn  decrees  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  sessions, 
that  a  pontiff  is  subject  to  a  council  of  the  whole  church,  and  having  most 
carefully  vindicated  the  authority  of  councils  ;(8)  they  on  the  29th  of  May 


•conries,  as  many  presby  terahips,  besides  sev- 
eral bishoprics. — Schl.] 

(6)  [History  represents  him  ss  a  great  Til< 
lain ;  and  in  the  cooncil  of  Constsnce  ho 
was  accused,  among  other  crimes,  of  procu- 
ring the  death  of  his  predecessor  with  poison. 
His  persecution  of  Ladislaus,  whom  he  very 
unseasonably  excommunicated  and  offended 
still  more  by  proclaiming  a  crusade  against 
him,  obliged  him  to  court  the  friendship  of 
the  emperor  Sigismund ;  who,  by  a  master 
piece  of  policy,  induced  him  to  call  the 
council  of  Constance.-— SeA/.] 

(7)  The  Acts  of  this  celebrated  council 
vrere  published  in  six  volumes  (olio,  by  Herm. 
von  aer  Hardt^  Frankf.,  1700 ;  an  elaborate 
work,  yet  imperfect;  for  very  many  AcU 
are  wanting  in  it ;  while  many  Acts  are  in- 
serted, which  might  have  been  omitted. 
James  Lenfant  composed  an  elegant  history 
of  this  council,  in  French,  which  was  print- 
ed,  2d  ed.  Amsierd  ,  1728, 4to,  [also  in  Eng- 
lish, 2  vols.  4to. — TV.j  A  Supplement  to 
it,  composed  however  with  little  judgment, 
was  added  by  Bourgeois  du  CkosUnety  an 
advocate  of  Paris,  entitled  Nouvelle  His- 
toire  du  concile  de  Constance,  ou  Ton  fait 
'voir,  combien  la  France  a  contribud  k  Vex- 
tinction  du  Schiame,  Paris,  1718,  4to 

(8)  Concerning  these  two  celebrated  de- 
■crees,  which  are  extremely  hateful  to  the 
pontiffa,  see  Natalis  Alezander^s  Historia 
£ccles.,  s«c.  zv.,  diss.  iv.  Jac.  Benign, 
BossueVs  Defensio  sententia  Cleri  Gallica- 
ni  de  potestate  eccles.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  2, 23,  die, 
and  Jac.  LenfanfM  Diss.  Histonque  et  Apol- 
ogetique  pour  Jean  Gerson  et  concile  de 
(instance ;  annexed  to  hia  Hiatoiy  of  that 


council.  [The  second  decree,  of  the  6th  of 
April,  repeats  the  most  essential  paru  of  the 
first,  or  that  of  the  30th  March ;  and  ia  as 
follows :  Haec  sancta  synodus  Constantien- 
sis  generals  concilium  faciena,  pro  extirpsr 
tione  ipsius  achismatis,  et  unione  et  refor- 
matione  ecclesic  Dei  in  capite  et  in  mem- 
bria,  &c.,  ordinat,  definit,  decemit,  et  decla- 
rat,  ut  sequitur. 

£t  prima  declarat,  quod  ipsa  In  spirita 
sancto  legitime  congregate,  concilium  gene- 
rale  faciens,  et  ecclesiam  Catbolicam  repne- 
sentana,  potcstatem  a  Cbristo  immediate  ha- 
bet,  cui  quilibet  cujuscunque  status  vel  dig- 
nitatis, etiam  si  papalis  existat,  obediie  tene- 
tur  in  his  qua  pertinent  ad  fidem  et  extirpa- 
tionem  dicti  schismatis,  et  reformationem 
diets  ecclesia  in  capite  et  in  membris. 

Item  declarat,  quod  quicunque  cujuacun- 
que  conditionis,  status*  dignitatis,  etiam  si 
papalis,  qui  mandatis,  atatutia  seu  ordination- 
ibus,  aut  prsceptia  bujus  sacras  synodi  et 
cujuscunque  alterius  concilii  generalia  legit- 
ime congregati,  super  prsmiaais,  aeu  ad  ea 
pertineniibus,  factia,  vel  faciendis,  obediie 
contumaciter  contempserit,  niai  rennuerit, 
condigna  poenitentia  subjiciatur,  et  debits 
puniatur,  etiam  ad  alia  juris  subsidia  (si  opua 
fuerit)  recunendo. — The  decree  then  goes 
on,  to  forbid  pope  John  from  dissolving  or 
removing  the  council  to  any  other  place, 
without  its  consent;  or  from  wiibdrawing 
any  of  bis  officers  and  servants  from  attend- 
ing on  the  council,  so  long  as  it  shall  lemain 
at  Constance.  It  further  declares  null  and 
void,  all  censures,  deprivations  of  office,  dtc* 
paased  or  that  might  be  passed  by  the  said 
pope,  vpoa  any  peonoDs  wbatever,  to  the 
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A.D.  1415,  removed  John  XXIII.  from  the  pontificate,  on  account  of  Tari- 

OU8  ofiences  and  crimes  ;(9)  for  he  had  pledged  himself  to  the  council,  to 
resign  the  pontificate,  and  yet  had  withdrawn  himself  by  flight.  Gregory 
XII.  voluntarily  resigned  his  pontificate,  on  the  4th  of  July  in  the  same 
year,  through  Charles  de  MalaUsta.  And  Benedict  XIII,  on  the  26th  of 
July,  1417,  was  deprived  of  his  rank  as  pontiff  by  a  solemn  decree  of  the 
council.  After  these  transactions,  on  the  11th  of  November  A.D.  1417, 
Otto  de  Colowna  was  elected  pontiff  by  the  vmanimous  suffrages  of  the  car. 
dinals,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Martin  V.  Benedict  XIII.,  who  resided 
at  Perpignan,  resisted  indeed,  and  claimed  the  rights  and  the  dignity  of  a 
pontiff  till  his  death  A.D.  1423 ;  and  after  the  death  of  this  obstinate  man, 
under  the  auspices  of  Alphonsus  king  of  Sicily,  JSgidius  Mvgnos  a  Span- 
iard, was  appointed  by  two  cardinals  to  succeed  him.  He  assumed  the 
name  of  Clement  VIII.,  and  wished  to  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate  pontiff; 
but  in  the  year  1429,  he  was  persuaded  to  resign  the  government  of  the 
church  entirely  to  Martin  V. 

§  5.  The  acts  passed  in  this  council  for  the  suppression  and  extirpation 
of  hereticSf  are  not  equally  commendable ;  and  some  of  them  are  wholly 
inexcusable.  Before  the  meeting  of  the  council,  great  religious  commo- 
tions had  arisen  in  several  countries  and  especially  in  Bohemia.  At  Prague 
lived  and  taught  with  much  applause,  Johai  Huss^  an  eloquent  and  learned 
man,  who  peiformed  the  duties  of  a  professor  of  theology  in  the  university 
And  those  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  the  church.  He  preached  vehe- 
mently against  the  vices  of  the  clergy  of  all  ranks :  and  numerous  others 
did  so,  in  that  age ;  nor  did  any  good  man  disapprove  of  it.  He  likewise 
endeavoured,  after  the  year  1408,  to  detach  the  university  from  the  inter- 
ests of  Gregory  XII.  whom  Bohemia  acknowledged  as  pontiff.  This  gave 
great  offence  to  the  archbishop  of  Prague,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  who 
adhered  to  the  interests  of  Gregory,  Hence  arose  great  hostility  between 
Huss  and  the  archbishop ;  which  the  former  kept  up  and  increased,  by  his 
discourses  against  the  Romish  court  and  the  vices  of  the  clergy. 

§  6.  To  these  first  causes  of  hatred  against  HtuSf  which  might  easily  have 
been  surmounted,  others  were  added  of  greater  magnitude.  First,  he  took 
the  side  of  the  Realists  in  philosophy,  and  therefore  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  age,  goaded  and  pressed  the  Nominalists  to  the  utmost  of  his  power : 
yet  their  number  was  very  considerable  in  the  university  of  Prague,  and  their 
influence  was  not  small.(lO)  Afterwards  in  the  year  1408,  it  was  by  his 
influence,  that  in  the  controversy  between  the  Germans  and  the  Bohemians 
respecting  the  number  of  votes  [each  was  to  have  in  the  university],  the 
decision  was  in  favour  of  the  Bohemians.     By  the  laws  of  the  university 

prejudice  of  the  council.     See  Harduiris  to  Louis  VI.  king  of  France,  in  Steph,  Ba^ 

CoDciliaf  tome  viii.,  p.  258,  259. — Tr."]  luze^s  Miscellanea,  torn,  iv.,  p.  534;  which 

(9)  [The  crimes  of  this  pope  are  exhib-  says,  Lcgimus  Nominates  expulsos  de  Bo- 
lted in  certsin  articles,  in  Herm.  Van  dtr  hernia  eo  tempore,  quo  haeretici  voluerunt 
HardCs  Acta  Concilii  Constant.,  tom.  iv.,  Bobemicum  regnum  suis  ha^resibus  inficere. 
p.  196  ;  among  which  are  the  following,  Si-  — Quum  dicti  haeretici  non  possent  diapotan- 
mony,  extortion,  poisoning,  adultery,  incest,  do  superare,  impetraverunt  ab  Abbissealao 
the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  offices  and  bulls,  (Wenceslao)  principe  Bohemia,  ut  guber- 
&JC. — S(M.  See  the  articles  at  large,  in  narentur  studia  Pragensia  ritu  Parisienaium. 
Hardum't  Concilia,  tom.  viii.,  p.  343,  &c.,  Quo  edicto  coacti  sunt  supradicti  Nominales 
sod  the  judgment  of  the  council  upon  them ;  Pragam  civitatem  relinquere,  et  se  tranatu- 
ibid.,  p.  376. — Tr.]  lerunt  ad  Lipzicam  civitatem,  et  ibidem  nni* 

<10)  There  is  a  letter  of  the  Nominaliata  venitatem  erexerunt  solemniasimam. 
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it  was  ordamed,  that  in  the  academic  discussions  the  Bohemians  should 
have  three  votes,  and  the  other  three  nations  but  ofUf.  The  university  was 
then  divided  into  four  nations,  three  of  which,  the  Bavarian,  Polish,  and 
Saxon,  were  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  the  German  natiotu 
The  usage  had  been  that  the  Germans,  who  far  exceeded  the  Bohemians  is 
numbers,  gave  three  votes,  and  the  Bohemians  but  one.  Hius  therefore, 
either  from  partiality  to  his  country,  or  from  his  hatred  to  the  NommaMsU, 
whom  the  greatest  part  of  the  Germans  preferred  before  the  Realists,  ob- 
tained by  means  of  the  vast  influence  at  court  which  his  eloquence  gave 
him,  a  decree,  that  the  Germans  should  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  three 
votes  and  should  content  themselves  with  one.(ll)  This  result  of  a  long 
contest  80  offended  the  Germans,  that  a  great  raultitade  of  them,  with  the 
rector  of  the  university  John  Hoffman  at  their  head,  left  the  university  of 
Prague  and  retired  to  Leipsic ;  where  Frederic  the  Wise,  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  [or  rather,  Frederic  the  Wariike,  margrave  of  Meisen](12)  found- 
ed a  university  on  their  account  in  the  yeaj- 1409.  This  event  contributed 
much  to  -increase  the  odium  against  Huss^  and  to  work  his  ruin.  The 
Germans  being  ejected  from  Prague,  Huss  inveighed  more  freely  than  be- 
fore against  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  also  publicly  preached  and  recom- 
mended the  opinions  and  the  books  of  John  WickUffe,  the  Englishman* 
Being  accused  before  John  XXIII.,  in  the  year  1410,  he  was  excommuni- 
cated by  the  pontiff.  But  he  despised  this  thunder,  and  both  orally  and  afl 
terwards  in  various  writings,  continued  to  chastise  the  corruptions  of  the 
Romish  church  and  of  the  whole  clerical  order,  with  the  applause  of  great 
numbers.  (13) 

§  7.  He  was  a  good  man  snd  a  lover  of  real  piety,  though  perhaps 
sometimes  over  ardent  and  not  sufficiently  prudent.  Being  summoned  to 
the  council  of  Constemce,  and  being  protected  by  a  safe-conduct  from  the 
emperor  Sigismundy  he  went  thither  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  his 
innocence,  and  of  proving  the  falsehood  of  the  charge  that  he  had  aposta- 
tized from  the  Roman  church.  And  certainly,  he  had  not  departed  ia 
things  of  any  moment  from  the  religion  of  his  times ;  but  had  only  in- 
veighed severely  against  the  pontiffs,  the  court  of  Rome,  the  bishops  and 
dergy,  and  the  moi^ ;  which  was  a  common  practice  at  that  day,  and  was 
daily  done  in  the  council  of  Constance  itself.  Yet  his  enemies  who  were 
numerous  both  in  Bohemia  and  in  the  council,  managed  the  procedure 
against  him  so  artfully  and  successfully,  that  in  violation  of  the  public  faith, 
he  was  cast  into  prison;  and  when  he  would  not  at  the  command  of  the 

(11)  [According  to  some  statements,  by  and  Landgrave  of  TTturmgia;  not  Elector^ 

the  royal  ordinance  of  Jan.  18,  1409,  **  ^ree  to  which  dignity  he  did  not  attain  till  the 

votes  were  given  to  the  Bohemians  instead  death  of  AlSrecht  III.  duke  of  Wittembuig^ 

of -one,  and  to  the  Germans  thret^  as  had  without  issue,  A. D.  1423. — Sdd.     "  Histo* 

hitherto  heen."    See  Gieaeler-a  Text-book,  rians  differ  much  in  their  accounts  of  thenum- 

by  Ctmninghatny  toI.  iii.,  p.  344,  note  7. —  ber  of  Germans  that  retired  from  the  uni- 

TV.]  versity  of  Prague  upon  this  occasion.    JEne- 

(13)  [Mosktim  says,  that  Fredericus  aa-  as  Sylvius  reckons  5000,  Trithemitu  and 

piens,  Sazonis  Septerrtmr^  established  the  others  2000,  Dubravius  24,000,  LupaauB 

nniTersity  of  Leipsic,  in  the  year  1409.   This  44,000,    Lauda^    a    contemporary    writer, 

was  certainly  a  slip  of  memory  in  the  vener-  36,000." — MacLI 

able  old  man.    It  was  not  Frederic  ^Af  Wt>«,  (13)  See  Ziaur.  Bystntv^,  Diarium  belli 

bat  Frederic  the  Warlike,  that  established  Hir^ssitici ;  in  Jo.  Pet.  de  lAidwig's  Reli* 

the  university  of  Leipsic  -,  and  when  he  in-  quisB  Manuacriptoram,  torn,  vi.,  p.  127,  &c 
■tituted  it,  he  was  only  Margrave  ofMeiaen 
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council  confess  guilt,  he  was  adjudged  a  heretic,  and  burned  aliye  on  the 
6th  day  of  July  A.D.  1415.  Full  of  faith  and  the  love  of  God,  he  sus- 
tained  this  punishment  with  admirable  constancy.  (14)    The  same  uohap- 


(14)  Learned  men  have  searched  for  the 
caaaes  of  bo  cruel  a  tentenee  being  passed 
upcD  John  Hum  and  his  companion ;  nor 
do  they  find  them  either  in  his  opinions  or 
in  his  life  and  conduct.  Hence  .they  con-, 
dude,  that  he  was  unrighteously  oppressed 
by  his  enemies.  And  the  conclusion  of 
these  worthy  men  is  most  just ;  for  it  is  not 
difficult  to  show,  whence  arose  the  readiness 
of  the  fathers  assembled  at  Constance  to  in- 
flict the  punishment  of  a  heretic  on  this  good 
man  who  by  no  means  merited  it.  (I.)  By 
bis  discourses  and  his  writings  Hues  had 
produced  very  great  commotion  in  Bohemia^ 
and  had  excited  vast  odium  against  the 
whole  sacred  order  among  the  people.  And 
the  bishops,  the  priests,  and  the  monks 
could  readily  see,  that  if  this  man  should  re- 
turn to  bis  country  and  sboald  go  on  to  write 
and  to  teach,  they  most  lose  weir  honours, 
influence,  and  emoluments.  And  therefore 
they  strove  to  the  utmost,  and  spared  neither 
money  nor  pains  and  laboor  witti  his  judges, 
to  persuade  them  to  destroy  so  dangerous  an 
enemy.  Laatr.  Byzimut^  m  his  Diarium 
Hussiticum,  (in  Ludwig*9  Reliqnia,  torn, 
▼i.,  p.  136),  says :  Cleras  perrersos  precipne 
in  regno  Boemia  et  marehionatu  Moravia 
condemnationem  ipeius  {Hutn)^  eontrilm- 
tione  picunuarum  et  modis  aliis  diversis, 
procaravit,  et  ad  ipsios  consensit  interitnm. 
And  in  page  150,  he  says :  Clerus  perver- 
sus  regni  Bohemis  et  marchionatus  Mora^ 
rim,  et  prscipue  Episcopi,  Abbates,  Canon- 
ici,  plebani  et  religiosi,  ipsius  fideles  ae 
salutiferas  admonitiones,  aidhortationes,  ip- 
aorum  pompam,  symooiam,  araritiaro,  fomi- 
cationem,  vitsqno  destestand*  abominatio- 
nem  detegentes,  fexre  non  valendo,  jfecunia- 
rum  eontributiaiut  ad  ipsius  eztinctionem 
faciendo  procurarunt.  (il.)  In  the  council 
itself  there  were  many  individaals  of  influ- 
ence and  power,  who  thought  themselves 
greatly  injured  by  Hum,  and  who  were 
willing  to  avenge  those  injuries  by  the  death 
of  the  good  man.  Hum  being  a  Realist, 
had  rendered  himself  extremely  odious  to 
the  NomiduMaU.  And  unfortunately  for 
faim,  his  principal  judges  were  Nominalists ; 
and  especially  the  oracle  of  the  council, 
John  Gerson,  was  the  great  champion  of  the 
NowinaUsis,  and  an  enemy  of  Huss.  These 
rejoiced  to  have  in  the  person  of  Huss,  a  man 
dn  wkmi  they  could  take  revenge,  more 
aweet  than  life  itself.  The  Nominalists  in 
their  letter  to  Lewis  iiing  of  France,  (in 
BaUuKc,  Miscellanea,  torn,  iv.,  p.  534),  do 
not  duguiae  the  fact,  that  Huss  fell  by  the 


hand  and  efforts  of  their  sect.  Suscitavit 
Deus  doctores  Catholicos,  Petrum  de  Ally- 
aco,  Jobannem  de  Gersoniio  et  alios  quam- 
pioree  doctissimos  viros  NominaUs,-  qui 
convocati  ad  concilium  Constantiense,  ad 
quod  citati  fuerant  haeretici,  et  nominatim 

Hieronymus  et  Johannes, diclos  hcriti- 

cos  per  quadraginta  dies  disputando  super-  - 
averunt  That  it  was  really  so,  the  history 
of  the  council  of  Constance  shows.  The 
hostility  at  that  time  between  the  Realists 
and  the  Nominalists,  was  deadly.  Each 
sect,  on  every' occasion  that  ofiered,  accused 
the  other  of  heresy  and  impiety,  and  inflicted 
punishment  accordingly.  The  Nominaliats 
at  Constance,  condemned  Hilm,  a  Realist ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Realists  con- 
demned John  de  Wesalia,  a  Nominalist,  in 
the  year  1479.  See  the  ezamen  magtstrale 
ac  theobgieale  Mag.  Job.  de  Wesalia;  in 
Oriviu.  Sratius,  fasciculus  rerum  ezpe- 
tendarum  et  fugiendar.,  Colon.,  1635,  p. 
163.  I  will  transcribe  from  this  Examen,  a 
memorable  passage  illustrative  of  the  deadly 
feud  between  the  Nominalists  and  the  ReaU 
ists;  p.  166,  b.  Quia  nisi  ipse  diabolus 
seminavit  illam  zizaniam  inter  philosophos  et 
inter  theologos,  ut  tanta  sit  dissensio,  etiam 
animorum,  inter  diverse  opinantesi  Adeo 
ut  si  universalia  quisquam  realia  negaverit, 
existimetur  in  Spiritum  Sanctum  peccavisse, 
immo  summo  et  maximo  peccato  plenus 
creditur  contra  Deum,  contra  religionem, 
contra  justitiam,  contra  omnem  politiam 
graviter  deliquisse.  Unde  hsBc  coscitas  men- 
tis, nisi  a  diabolo,  qui  phantasies  nostras  il- 
lu4it.  (HI.)  These  in  other  respects  ex- 
cellent and  devout  men,  Huss  ana  Jerome, 
burned  with  hatred  against  the  Germans. 
This  hatred  they  publicly  confessed  at 
Prague:  this  accompanied  them  to  Con- 
stance :  and  they  did  not  disguise  it  before 
the  council.  Theod.  de  Niem,  Invectiva  in 
Johan.  XXIII.,  (in  Hardies  Acta  Concilii 
Constant.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  450).  Improperabat 
etiam  in  publico  Alemannis  dicendo,  quod 
essent  prassumptuosi  et  vellent  ubique  per 
orbem  dominari. — Sicque  factum  fuisset 
sspe  in  Boemia,  ubi  volentes  etiam  domi- 
nari Alemanni,  Violenter  exinde  repulsi  et 
male  traetati  fiiissent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Germans  mindful  of  the  injuries  they 
had  received  at  Prague,  conceived  the  most 
violent  hatred  against  these  men.  Tet  the 
influence  of  the  Germans  was  very  great  in 
the  council.  And  who  can  doubt  that  they 
exerted  that  influence  acainst  their  adver- 
saries 1    (IV.)  Finally,  3ie  very  rector  of 
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'  py  &te  was  bome,  with  the  aame  pious  fortitude  and  constancy,  by  Jerome 
of  Prague  the  companion  of  John  HtuSj  who  had  come  to  Constance  to 
support  and  aid  his  friend.  He  at  first,  through  fear  of  death,  yielded  to 
the  mandates  of  the  council,  and  renounced  those  opinions  which  the  coun- 
cil  had  condemned  in  him ;  but  being  retained  still  in  prison,  he  resumed 
courage,  again  avowed  those  opinions,  and  was  therefore  committed  to  the 
flames  on  the  30th  of  May  A.D.  1416.(15) 

h  8.  Before  Huss  and  Jerome  were  condemned  by  the  council,  Johti 
Wickltfe,  who  was  considered  and  not  unjustly  as  their  teacher,  was  pro. 
nounced  infamous,  and  condemned  by  a  decree  of  these  fiithers.  For  on 
the  4th  day  of  May  A.D.  1415,  the  council  declared  a  number  of  opinions  ex- 
tracted from  his  writings  to  be  abominable ;  and  ordered  all  his  books  to 
be  destroyed,  and  his  bones  to  be  burned.(16)  Not  long  after,  on  the  14th 
of  June,  they  passed  the  famous  decree,  that  the  sacred  supper  should  be  ad- 
ministered  to  Ike  laity  m  the  element  of  bread  only,  forbidding  eommunion  m 
hoih  the  elements.  For  in  the  preceding  year  1414,  Jacobelhu  de  Misa  cu- 
rate of  the  parish  of  St.  Michael  at  Prague,  by  the  instigation  of  a  Paris, 
ian  doctor  reter  of  Dresden,  had  begun  to  celebrate  the  commaaon  in  both 
elements  at  Prague ;  and  a  number  of  other  parishes  followed  his  exam. 
ple.(17)  The  subject  being  brought  before  the  council  by  one  of  the  Bo- 
hemian  bishops,  they  deemed  this  heresy  deserving  of  rebuke.     By  this  de- 

the  university  of  Prague,  John  Hoffnuin,  faterentur,  pervicaeiam  ceite  et  tnfleiibtlem 
who  together  with  the  German  nation  had      *  ' 

been  driven  from  Prague  by  Must,  and  who 
was  the  principal  enemy  of  Hiufs,  was  made 
bishop  of  Misnia  in  1413,  and  held  a  high 
place  among  the  representatives  of  the  Ger- 
man church  in  this  council ;  and  undoubtedly 
he  was  an  unlucky  star  to  Husa^  in  iL 

Although  these  were  the  real  causes  of 
the  condemnation  of  Hvxt^  yet  it  roost  be 
confessed  there  appeared  one  mark  of  a 
heretic  in  him ;  for  which  in  the  judgment 
of  that  age,  he  might  with  some  colour  of 
justice  be  condemned.  I  refer  to  his  in- 
flexible obstinacy  ;  which  the  Romish  church 
usually  rei^nrds,  even  in  those  who  err  very 
little,  as  the  most  grievous  heresy.  Htas 
was  commanded  by  this  council,  which  was 
suppoited  to  represent  the  « hole  church,  to 
confess  his  faults,  and  to  abjure  h*8  errors. 
He  most  pertinaciously  refuf^ed  to  do  this, 
unlesH  first  convinced  of  error.  Thus  he 
resixied  the  Catholic  chvrch  :  he  wished  the 
church  to  show  a  reason  for  the  sentence 
pBH^tf'rt  ni'On  him :  and  he  not  obscurely 
signified,  that  the  church  miffht  be  in  sn 
error.  This  indeed  was  a  greai  crime,  and 
in'olerHMr  heresy  For  a  true  son  of  the 
church  o*i£ht  to  subject  his  o;vn  judgment 
and  (ileasure  without  reserve  to  the  wiJI  of 
his  ino'hor.  and  to  believe  firmlv  that  she 
cannot  posftibly  err.  The  Romish  church 
indeed,  had  for  manv  ages  followed  Pliny^s 
princ  pic :  Rpist..  lib  x,  97,  p.  495.  where 
nesavs:  Perseverantes.  duci  jussi.  Neque 
enim   dubitabam,  qualecanque  esaet  quod 


obstinationem  debere  puniri.  [Those  who 
peraererad,  I  ordered  to  execution.  For  I 
Dad  no  doubt,  whatever  it  might  be  thejr 
professed,  such  perverse  and  inflexible  ob- 
stinacy ought  certainly  to  -be  ponisbed  — 
For  the  Life  of  Huae,  aee  Wtl.  GUpin's 
Lives  of  the  Reformert,  vol.  L  Middiet9tt*9 
Biographia  EvangeUca,  voL  I,  p.  29,  dec.— 
Tr) 

( 1 6)  [For  the  histonr  of  Jerome  ofProgue^ 
see  Gilffin'e  I^ivea  of  the  Keformers,  vol.  i., 
and  MiddtetorCe  Biographia  Evangel.,  voL  i., 
p.  47,  drc— 7V.) 

( 16)  [The  46  articles  eztraeted  from  W»ek» 
lifers  writings,  and  condemned  b?  the  coun- 
cil, may  be  seen  in  all  the  collections  of 
councils :  e.  g.,  HardmiCey  torn,  viii.,  p.  S99. 
&c.— 7V.J 

(17)  Byztnmt,  Diarium  Hoasiticnm,  p. 
124.  [Peter  of  Dresden  had  atudiAd  at 
Pra(;ue.  and  had  boon  driven  from  there, 
with  the  other  Germans.  He  was  after- 
wards driven  from  Saxony  on  acronnr  of  his 
embracing  and  disseminating  M'aldensiao 
doctrines ;  and  now  retomed  again  to  Prsinie. 
He  acted  the  pert  of  a  achoolroaater  there» 
and  was  the  friend  of  JHu»e  and  Jeiome. — 
The  proper  name  ofjacohethe  was  JaeobuM^ 
the  first  being  a  nickname.  The  opposition 
made  to  bia  administering  tho  eommunion  in 
both  elements,  only  rendered  him  mor^  zeal- 
ous ;  so  that  his  party  increased  and  had  mi- 
merons  adherenta,  not  only  at  Pragiio.  bat 
throughout  Bohemia.  Yet  he  was  more  fer- 
tuntte  than  Huu  and  Jerome  ;  wad  lived  titt 
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cree  of  the  council  of  ConstaDce,  the  cammunion  of  the  laity  in  one  iUmeiA 
obtained  the  force  and  authority  of  a  law  in  the  Komifih  church. 

§  9.  In  the  same  year,  the  council  adjudged  to  the  list  of  execrable  er- 
rors or  heresies,  the  opinion  of  John  tetU  a  Parisian  theologian,  of  the 
lawfulness  even  in  any  private  person  of  killing  a  tyrant :  but  they  did  not 
name  the  author  of  the  opinion,  because  he  was  supported  by  very  power-^ 
ful  patrons.  John  duke  of  Burgundy,  employed  assassins  in  the  year  1407 
to  murder  Lewis  the  duke  of  Orleans.  A  great  contest  ensued,  and  Petil 
an  eloquent  and  ingenious  man,  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  duke  of  Burgun- 
dy at  Paris ;  and  in  order  to  justify  his  conduct  he  maintained,  that  it  is  no 
sin  to  destroy  a  tyrant,  without  a  trial  of  his  cause,  by  force  or  fraud  or  in 
any  other  manner,  and  even  if  the  persons  doing  it  are  bound  to  him  by  an 
oath  or  covenant.  By  a  iyrantj  however,  PetU  did  not  understand  the  sov- 
ereign  of  a  nation,  but  a  powerful  citizen,  who  abuses  his  resources  to  the 
ruin  of  his  king  and  country.(18)  The  university  of  Paris  passed  a  stem^ 
and  severe  sentence  upon  the  author  of  so  dangerous  an  opinion.  The 
council,  after  several  consultations,  passed  sentence  without  naming  the  au- 
thor of  the  opinion.  But  the  new  pontiff  Martin  V.,  through  fear  of  the 
house  of  Burgundy,  would  not  ratify  even  this  mild  sentence  of  the  coun- 
cil.(19) 

§  10.  After  these  and  some  other  transactions,  the  council  proceeded 
avowedly  to  the  subject  of  reforming  the  pontifis  and  the  whole  sacred  or- 
der, or  a  reformation  of  the  church  in  its  head  and  members  as  the  language 
of  that  age  was.  For  all  Europe  saw  the  need  of  such  a  reformation,  and 
most  ardently  wished  for  it.  Nor  did  the  council  deny,  that  it  was  chiefly 
for  this  important  object  they  had  been  called  together.  But  the  cardinals 
and  principal  men  of  the  Romish  court,  for  whose  interest  it  was  especially 
that  the  disorders  of  the  church  should  remain  untouched,  craftily  urged^ 
and  brought  the  majority  to  believe,  that  a  business  of  such  magnitude 
could  not  be  managed  advantageously,  without  first  electing  a  new  pontiff. 
But  the  new  head  of  the  church,  Martin  Y.  abused  his  power  to  elude  the 
design  of  reforming  the  church,  and  manifested  by  his  commands  and  edicts, 
that  he  did  not  wish  the  church  to  be  purged  and  restored  to  a  sound  state. 
Therefore  on  the  22d  of  April  A.D.  1418,  the  council  after  deliberating 
three  years  and  six  months,  broke  up,  leaving  their  business  unfinished,  ana 
assigned  the  reformation  of  the  church  which  all  men  devoutly  prayed  for, 
to  a  council  to  be  called  at  the  end  of  five  years. 

§  11.  Martin  V.  being  admonished  on  the  subject,  after  a  long  delay,  ap- 
pointed this  other  council  to  be  held -at  Pa  via  ;  and  afterwards  removed  it 
to  Sienna,  and  lastly  to  BasiL  But  in  the  very  commencement  of  it,  on 
the  21st  of  Feb.,  1431,  he  died ;  and  was  succeeded  in  the  month  of  March, 
by  Gabriel  Condolmerus,  a  Venetian  and  bishop  of  Sienna,  who  took  the 

A.D  1429.     His  writinj^s  are  in  Herm.  von  (19)  See  Bnulmfa  Historia  Acad.  Paiis., 

der  Hardt's  Acta  Concilii  Constant.,  torn.  torn,  v.,  p.  II 3,  &c.,  and  many  other  pa^ 

iii      See  Schlegrfs  note  here — Tr.'\  sages      i4r^tn/r«f  Collectio  judicior  de  no- 

(18)  This  is  mHnifest  from  the  oration  of  vis  erroribus.  tom.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  p.   184.  &c. 

Petite  which  Jac.  Ltnfant  has  subjoined  to  The  Opera  of  Jn.  Gerson^  published  by  Du 

his  Histoire  du  Concile  de  Pise,  tom.  ii.,  p.  Pin,  tom.  ▼      BayU^  Dictionnsire,  lom.  iii., 

3(13,  dLC.     Se3  Augrul.  Lyxerus,  Dissert,  p.  226S,  &c.  [article  Petit"},  and  nearly  all 

3iia  memoriam  Job.  Biirgundi  et  doctrinam  the  historians  of  FVanee :  [e.  g ,  Jo.  Oif- 

oh.  Parvi  de  cede  perduellium  vindicat.,  /oriTi  Hiat.  of  France,  vol.  ii.,  p.  377.— Tr.] 
Witteinb.,  1736,  4io. 
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naiDe  of  Eugene  lY.  He  sanctioned  all  that  Martin  had  decreed  respect- 
ing  the  council  to  be  held  at  Basil :  and  hence,  on  the  2dd  of  July,  1431,  it 
commenced,  under  the  presidency  of  cardinal  Julian  as  representative  of 
the  pontiff*  Two  objects  especially  were  assigned  to  this  celebrated  coun- 
cil ;  first,  a  union  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins ;  and  secondly,  the 
reformation  of  the  church  both  in  its  head  and  its  members^  according  to  the 
resolution  adopted  in  the  council  of  Constance.  And  that  the  head,  that 
is,  the  sovereign  pontics,  and  likewise  ail  the  memher*  of  the  church,  that 
is,  the  bishops,  priests,  and  monks,  had  become  very  corrupt,  no  one  hesi- 
tated  to  admit.  But  when  these  fathers,  by  the  form  of  the  council,(20)  by 
their  method  of  proceeding,  and  by  their  first  decrees,  showed  that  they  in. 
tended  to  perform  in  earnest,  what  they  were  bidden  to  do,  Engene  IV.  be. 
ing  afraid  of  these  reformers  of  a  corrupt  church,  twice  attempted  to  dis. 
solve  the  council.  This  the  fathers  most  firmly  resisted ;  and  they  showed 
by  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Constance,  and  by  other  arguments,  that 
^e  council  was  superior  in  authority  to  a  pontiff.  This  first  contest  be- 
tween the  pontiff  and  the  council,  was  brought  to  a  close  in  the  month  of 
November  A.D.  1433 ;  for  the  pontiff  silently  gave  up  the  point,  and  in  the 
month  of  December,  by  letters  sent  from  Rome,  approved  the  proceedings 
of  the  council.(21)' 


(20)  [The  oiganization  of  this  council  and 
its  mode  of  doing  bmtness,  were  tbeee.  The 
memben  of  the  council  were  distributed  into 
four  equal  bodies,  eafih  consietii^  of  about 
the  same  number  of  high  dignitaries  and 
low,  and  each  completely  organized  with  iu 
president,  secretaries,  and  other  officers. 
Each  of  the  four  was  especially  charged  with 
the  investigation  of  a  particular  class  of  sub- 
jects, such  as  articles  of  faith,  peace,  refcfr- 
fiuUs<m,  or  miecellaneout  affairs.  These  ood- 
les met  separately  in  their  respective  halls, 
«t  the  same  hour,  thrice  a  week ;  but  they 
never  discussed  any  subject  on  the  first  day 
of  its  coming  before  them.  Their  first  care 
was  to  appoint  three  of  the  roost  competent 
members  in  each  body,  to  unite  in  a  grand 
committee  of  overtures  for  all  the  four  bodies. 
One  third  of  thie  committee  was  changed 
«veiy  month,  and  others  chosen  by  their  re- 
spective bodies.  All  business  was  first  to 
pass  the  committee  of  overtures ;  and  if  they 
saw  fit,  they  sent  it  to  the  body  which  had 
charge  of  such  subjects.  That  body  dis- 
cussed the  subject  fully,  and  then  sent  their 
decision  together  with  the  reasons  for  it,  to 
esch  of  the  other  bodies ;  or  if  they  were 
not  agreed,  they  sent  the  opinions  both  of 
the  majority  snd  the  minority,  with  their  re- 
spectivo  arguments.  The  other  bodies  now 
discussed  the  subject,  and  passed  their  judg- 
ment upon  it.  When  the  question  had  been 
thus  discussed  in  all  the  four  bodies,  if  three 
of  them  were  found  to  be  agreed  respecting 
H,  the  subject  was  at  last  brought  before  the 
whole  council,  for  a  general  discussion  and 
m  final  decision.— See  Mansi,  Concilia,  tom. 


zziz.,  p.  377 ;  also  NaiaUs  Alexander,  Hist. 
Eccles.  Selecta  Capiu,  ssecol.  xv.,  zvi.,  disc 
viii.,  artic.  ii.,  sect,  iv.,  tom.  zviiL,  p.  457. 
&c.— Tr.] 

(21)  A  history  of  this  great  council,  which 
is  so  worthy  of  everlasting  remembrance,  is 
wanting.  One  was  contemplated  by  St^ken 
Baluze,  See  the  Histoire  de  TAcad.  dee 
Inscriptions  etdes  Belles  Lettres,  tom.  vi., 

S544.  After  him,  by  James  henfani  also. 
ut  neither  of  them  fulfilled  his  promise. 
Its  acts  were  collected  by  Herm.  Von  dor 
Hardt,  with  vast  labour,  at  the  expense  of 
HudUpk  Augiutua  duke  of  Brunswick,  out 
of  vsrious  archives  and  libraries,  and  put 
into  many  volumes :  and  they  are  said  stiO 
to  exist  in  the  Wolfenbuttle  libraiy,  and  lo 
be  most  worthy  of  publication.  Till  they 
appear,  the  more  brief  Ada  C<mcUii  may  be 
consulted,  which  were  published  in  various 
places,  and  among  others,  Paris,  1512,  8vo, 
(which  is  the  edition  I  have  used  in  this  his- 
tory) :  also  JEneas  SMus,  Libri  duo  de 
concilio  Bssiliensi;  Edm,  Bieher^e  His- 
toria  concilior.  generalium,  lib.  iii.,  c.  i. 
Henry  Camaius,  Lectiones  Antique,  tom. 
iv.,  p.  447,  and  others.  [We  have  indeed 
Lej&ant^e  Histoire  de  Is  Guerre  des  Hussites 
et  du  Concile  do  Basle,  in  two  volumes,  4to; 
Amsterd.,  1713.  But  the  larger  work  ex- 
pected from  him,  has  not  sppeared.  It  is 
also  known,  that  the  entire  acts  of  this  coun- 
cil still  lie  concealed  fn  various  libraries; 
e.  g.,  in  that  of  the  college  of  Navarre  at 
Paris.  See  Schdpflin*8  Comment,  hist,  et 
crit,  p.  541.  Imperfect  Acts  may  be  found 
in  HardiUn*e  Concilia,  torn,  viii.,  p.  1103, 
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§  12.  After  this,  the  council  prosecuted  the  business  which  they  had  en- 
tered  upon,  with  energy.  The  legates  of  the  Roman  pontiff  were  now 
admitted  into  the  council ;  but  not  till  they  had  promised  under  oath,  to 
obey  the  djacrees  of  the  council,  and  particularly  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Constance  asserting  the  dominion  and  jurisdiction  of  councils  over 
the  poutifis.  These  decrees  of  Constance,  so  odious  to  the  pontiffs,  were 
renewed  in  a  public  meeting  of  the  fathers  on  the  26th  of  June,  1434. 
And  on  the  9th  of  Jun^  1435,  AnncUes  as  they  were  called,  were  abolished, 
the  pontifical  legates  in  vain  opposing  it.  On  the  25th  of  March,  1436,  a 
profession  of  faith  was  read,  which  pontiffs  must  assent  to  on  the  day  of 
their  election ;  the  number  of  cardinals  was  reduced  to  twenty-four ;  and 
€xpectaUves,  reservaUanSy  and  provisions  were  abolished.  As  they  were 
proceeding  to  other  things  ungrateful  to  the  pontiff,  Eugene  concluded  that 
this  very  audacious  and  troublesome  council  must  either  be  removed  to 
Italy,  or  be  curbed  by  another  council  in  opposition  to  it.  Therefore  when 
these  fathers  decreed.  May  7th,  1437,  that  on  account  of  the  Greeks  the 
council  should  be  held  either  at  Basil,  or  Avignon,  or  in  some  city  of  Sa- 
voy ;  the  pontiff  on  the  contrary  by  his  legates,  decided  that  the  council 
should  be  held  in  Italy.  And  neither  party  would  revoke  its  decision. 
Hence  a  violent  conflict  from  this  time  onward,  existed  between  the  pontiff 
and  the  council.  On  the  26th  of  July,  1437,  the  council  ordered  the  pontiff 
to  appear  before  them  at  Basil,  and  give  account  of  his  conduct.  The  pon- 
tiff  on  the  other  hand,  dissolved  the  council,  and  appointed  another  at  Per- 
rara.  But  the  Others,  with  the  approbation  of  the  emperor,  the  king  of 
France,  and  other  princes,  continued  their  deliberations  at  Basil ;  and  on 
the  28th  of  September  of  the  same  year,  pronounced  the  pontiff  contuma- 
cious,  for  not  obeying  the  council. 

§  13.  On  the  10th  of  January  of  the  next  year,  A.D;  1438,  Eugene  IV. 
in  person,  opened  the  council  which  he  had  summoned  to  meet  at  Ferrara; 
and  in  the  second  session  of  it,  excommunicated  the  fathers  assembled  at 
Basil.  The  chief  business  of  this  council  was,  to  negotiate  a  union  be« 
tween  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  The  Greek  emperor  John  Palaologus,  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Joseph,  and  the  principal  theologians  and  bish- 
ops of  the  nation,  came  personally  to  Italy,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  success 
of  this  important  negotiation.  For  the  Greeks,  now  reduced  to  extremi- 
ties by  the  Turks,  indulged  the  hope  that  if  their  disagreements  with  the 
Roman  pontiff  were  removed,  the  Latins  would  afford  them  succour.  The 
business  proceeded  tardily,  and  with  little  success  at  Ferrara ;  but  after- 
wards, some  better  at  Florence.  For  Eugene  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1439,  on  account  of  the  pestilence  at  Ferrara,  had  ordered  the  council  to 
remove  to  Florence.  The  fathers  at  Basil,  provoked  by  these  and  other 
acts  of  Eugene,  proceeded  on  the  25th  of  June,  1439,  to  deprive  him  of  the 
pontificate ;  but  this  their  bold  procedure,  did  not  meet  the  approbation  of 
the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe.  Eugene,  by  a  very  severe  bull,  on  the 
4th  of  September,  anathematized  the  Basilian  fathers,  and  rescinded  all  their 
acts.  Despising  these  thunders,  they  on  the  17th  of  September,  1439,  elect- 
ed a  new  pontiff,  Amadeus  duke  of  Savoy,  who  then  led  a  retired  life  at 
Ripailles  on  the  Leman  lake.     He  assumed  the  name  of  FeUx  V. 

^.,  and  in  Mansi,  Supplem.  Concil,  torn,  are  given  in  SemUrU  Selecta  Hist.  Bed. 

IT.,  p-  159,  &c.,  to  torn,  v.,  p.  193 ;  and  Capita,  torn,  iii.,  aacuL  zv.,  p.  101-140.— 

iom.  ▼!.,  p  678.    Extracts  fiom  these  Acts,  <8dw. J 
Vol.  II.— 1 1 1 
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§  14.  Thus  the  lamentable  schism,  which  had  been  extinguished  after  so^ 
much  labour  and  toil  at  Constance,  returned  with  new  and  greater  misibr.> 
tunes.  For  there  were  not  only  two  pontifib,  mutually  condemning  each 
other,  but  likewise  two  opposing  councils,  that  of  Basil  and  that  of  Flor- 
ence. The  greater  part  of  the  church  indeed,  adhered  to  Eugene ;  but 
most  of  the  universities  and  particularly  the  first  among  them,  HeoX  of 
Paris,  as  well  as  some  kingdoms  and  provinces,  chose  to  follow  FeUx  V. 
The  couBoil  of  Basil  continued  to  deliberate,  and  to  pass  laws  and  decrees^ 
till  the  year  1443,  notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  of  Eugene  and  his  ad- 
herents.  And  though  the  council  separated  in  the  year  1443,  yet  they  pub- 
licly declared  that  the  council  was  not  at  an  end,  but  would  assemble  again 
at  a  proper  time,  either  at  Basil,  or  Lyons,  or  Lausanne.  The  council  of 
Florence  under  Eugene,  was  chiefly  occupied  in  settling  the  disputes  be* 
tween  the  Latins  and  the  Greeks.  This  great  business  was  committed  to 
selected  individuals  of  both  parties.  The  most  distinguished  of  the  Greeks 
was  Bessarion,  a  very  l<sarned  man,  who  was  afterwards  admitted  to  the 
order  of  cardinals  in  the  Romish  church.  This  man,  being  gained  by  the 
favours  bestowed  on  him  by  the  pontiff,  exerted  his  influence,  and  the  pon* 
tiflf  employed  rewards,  threats,  and  promises,  to  induce  the  other  Greeks- 
to  accede  to  the  proposed  terms  of  accommodation,  and  to  acknowledge 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded  also  from  the  Son,  that  departed  soids  un* 
dergo  a  purgation  by  fire  before  they  are  admitted  to  the  vision  of  (rod,  that 
bread  which  has  no  leaven  may  be  used  in  the  sacred  supper,  and  lastly,, 
what  was  most  importaiit  of  all,  that  the  Roman  pontifif  is  the  head  and  th& 
judge  of  the  church  universal.  One  of  the  Greeks,  Mark  of  Ephesus, 
could  not  be  persuaded  by  entreaties  or  by  bribes,  to  give  his  assent.  Af- 
ter  all,  this  peace  which  was  extorted  by  various  artifices,  was  not  stable* 
For  the  Greeks  on  their  return  to  Constantinople,  stated  to  their  fellow-cit- 
izens  that  every  thing  had  been  carried  at  Florence  by  artifice  and  frauds 
and  they  resumed  their  hostility.  The  council  of  Florence  closed  its  de« 
liberations  on  the  26th  of  April  A.D.  1442.(22)  There  were  also  negotia- 
tions in  this  council  for  bringing  the  Armenians  and  the  Jacobites,  but  es^ 
pecially  the  Abyssinians,  into  union  with  the  Romish  church ;  which  were 
attended  with  the  same  result,  as  those  respecting  the  Greeks. 

§  16.  The  author  of  this  new  pontifical  schism,  Eugenius  IV.,  died  in  the 
month  of  February,  1447 ;  and  was  succeeded  in  the  month  of  March  by 
NicoIauaY.,  who  was  previously  Thomas  de  Sarzano  bishop  of  Bologna,  a 
man  of  learning  and  a  great  patron  of  literature,  and  likewise  a  man  of 
moderation  and  disposed  for  peace.  (23)     Under  him,  by  means  of  the  per- 

(22)  A  hutory  of  this  council  and  of  its  perpetua  dissensione  ecclesic  OrientahB  et 

base  artifices,  was  composed  by  a  Greek,  Occidentalism  0pp.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  491,  &c.    Jo. 

Sfhester  Sgyropuhu ;  snd  was  published,  Gotifr,  HermawCa  Historia  concertat.  de 

with  a  Latin  version,  apparatus,  and  notes,  pane  azymo,  pt.  ii.,  c.  ▼.,  p.  124,  dtc.     [The 

by  Robert  Creighlon,  an  Englishman,  at  the  acts  of  the  council  are  in  Hardta.n'a  Concilia, 

Hague.  1660,  fol.    In  opposition  to  this,  Le6  torn,  iz.,  p.  533,  &c.,  and  in  MansVs  Con- 

AlJl4Uiu9  wrote  his  Ezercitationes  in  Creigh-  cilia,  torn,  v.,  p.  197,  &c.     The  most  es- 

toni  Apparatom,  Versionem,  et   Notas  ad  sential  things  in  these  acts,  are  densely  suted 

Historiam   concilii    Florentini   scriptam   a  in  Sender's  Selects  Hist.  Eccles.  Capita,. 

Sguropulo,  Rome,  1674,  4to.     See  also  his  torn,  iii.,  ssecul.  zt.,  p.  140-163. — <SdU.] 
lib.  iii.,  cap.  i.,  de  perpetua  consensione  ec-        (23)  [Peace-loving  as  this  pope  msy  have 

cleaie  Orientalis  et  Occidentalis,  p.  875,  dtc.  been,  he  did  what  the  chancery  style  of  thoe» 

And  compare  Jo.  MabiUonU  Museum  Itali-  times  required,  and  issued  a  bull  to  all  iha- 

cum,  torn,  i,  p.  243.     Frtd.  Spanheim,  de  faithful  in  the  year  1447,  {Hariuinf  torn,  ix^ 
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seTering  labours  and  efforts  of  the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe,  especially 
of  the  king  of  France,  tranquillity  was  restored  to  the  Latin  church.  For 
Fe&x  V.  on  the  9th  of  April,  1449,  resigned  the  supremacy  of  the  church, 
and  retired  to  his  former  quiet  Ripailles :  and  the  fathers  of  Basil  assembled 
on  the  16th  of  April  at  Lausanne,  ratified  the  abdication  of  FeliXf  and  by 
a  solemn  decree  directed  the  whole  church  to  obey  Nicolaus  only.  On  the 
18th  of  June  Nicolaus  promulged  this  pacification,  and  at  the  same  time 
confirmed  by  his  sanction  the  acts  and  decrees  of  the  council  of  Basil. 
This  Nicolaus  was  particularly  distinguished  for  his  love  of  literature  and 
the  arts,  which  he  laudably  exerted  himself  to  advance  and  encourage  in 
Italy,  especially  by  means  of  Greeks  that  came  from  Constantinople. (24) 
He  died  on  the  24th  of  March,  1455,  principally  from  grief  occasioned  by 
the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 

§  16.  His  successor  Alphonsus  Borgia^  a  Spaniard,  whose  pontifical 
name  was  CaHxtus  IIL,  performed  nothing  great  or  splendid,  except  show- 
ing  himself  very  zealous  in  urging  Christian  princes  to  war  against  the 
Turks.  He  died  in  the  year  1458.  Much  more  celebrated  was  his  sue* 
ce8s<:Nr,  ^neas  Sylvius  Piccolomtm^  bishop  of  Sienna,  who  ascended  the 
papal  throne  A.D.  1458,  and  took  the  name  of  Pius  IL,  a  man  of  superior 
genius,  and  renowned  both  for  his  achievements  and  for  his  various  writings 
and  publications.  Yet  posterity  would  have  accounted  him  a  much  great- 
er man,  if  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  gross  inconsistency.  For  afler  stren- 
uously  maintaining  the  rights  of  councils  against  the  pontiffs,  and  boldly 
defending  the  cause  of  the  council  of  Basil  against  Eugene  IV.  upon  being 
made  pontiff,  he  apostatized  from  himself;  and  on  the  18th  January,  1460, 
denied  thnt  a  council  is  superior  to  a  pontiff,  and  severely  prohibited  appeals 
to  councils ;  and  in  the  year  1461  obtained  from  Lewis  XI.  king  of  France, 
the  abrogation  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction^  which  was  favourable  to  coun.. 
oils  ;(25)  and  finally,  April  26th,  1463,  he  publicly  disapproved  of  all  that 

L1313),  in  which  he  calls  his  antagonist  Ft-  greater  prelates  and  the  nobles  of  his  king- 

iniqnitatis  alumnus,  transfers  the  duchy  dom,  assembled  at  Bruges  A.D.  1436,  and 

of  Savoy  to  the  French  king,  ezhorU  that  during  the  session  of  the  council  of  Basil, 

monarch  or  his  dauphin  to  a  crusade  against  The  king  reported  38  decrees  of  that  coun- 

the  rival  pontiff,  and  denies  forgiveness  and  cil,  and  proposed  to  adopt  the  substance  of 

eternal  salvation  to  all  who  co-operate  with  them  in   23  articles ;    which  was  readily 

him.   Notwithstandinjirtbis,  in  the  year  1449,  agreed  to.    The  38  decrees  of  the  councu 

bo  created  this  same  Felix  bishop  of  Sabina,  as  reported  by  the  king,  are  in  Hardttin'a 

cardinal  and  vicar  of  the  apostolic  see  in  Sa-  Concilis,  tom.  viii.,  p.  1949.    The  23  articles 

▼oy,  and  confirmed  all  the  judicial  sentences  were  afterwards  prohibited  to  be  published^ 

and  acto  of  grace  passed  by  him ;  nay,  he  re-  or  to  be  kept  anywhere,  by  authority  of  Uie 

voked  all  that  he  had  angrily  written  or  spo-  popes.     This  Pragmatic  Sanction,  Pius  II. 

ken  against  Fdix  and  the  council  of  Basil. —  prevailed  on  Loui*  XI.  to  abrogate  entirely. 

SckLI  but  the  parliament  of  Paris  refused  to  regis- 

(24)  See  Domin.  Georgiutf  Vita  Nicolai  ter  his  decree ;  and  the  king  soon  found  he 
V,  ad  fidem  vetenim  monumentorum :  to  had  been  duped  by  the  pope,  and  therefore 
which  is  annexed  Disquisitio  de  Nicolai  V.  allowed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  to  stand, 
erga  litteras  et  litteratos  viros  patrocinio,  It  was  accordingly  observed  in  France,  till  the 
Rome,  1 742,  4to  year  1517 ;  when  Julius  II.  persuaded  Fran- 

(25)  [Louis  IX.,  or  Saint  Louis,  AD.  cis  I.  to  substitute  in  its  place  the  Concord- 
1268  published  ihe  dni  Pragmatic  Sanction,  ate,  which  was  approved  by  the  council  of 
for  securing  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  the  I^teran  then  sitting.  This  Concordate^ 
church  sgainst  the  pontiffs,  in  six  articles,  which  may  be  seen  at  Targe  in  Harduin,  vol. 
See  above,  p.  295,  note  (6).  But  the  Prag-  iz.,  p.  1867,  &.C.,  was  a  sort  of  compromise 
matic  Sanction  here  referred  to,  was  enact^  between  the  pontiff  and  the  Gallican  church, 
by  Charles  YII.,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  in  which  the  latter  yielded  up  a  part  of  their 
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he  had  himself  written  in  favour  of  the  council  of  Basil ;  and  decreed  that 
Fius  II.  was  to  be  heard  and  obeyed,  but  that  Mneas  Sylvius  was  to  be 
condemned.  After  making  this  declaration,  he  died  in  the  month  of  July 
A.D.  1464.(26) 

§  17.  Paul  II.,  previously  Peter  Barhus,  a  Venetian,  who  was  raised 
to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  in  1464,  and  died  in  1471,  performed  some  acts 
not  unworthy  of  commendation,  at  least  according  to  the  views  of  that  age ; 
but  he  also  did  many  things  that  are  scarcely  if  at  all  excusable,  among 
which  his  fixing  the  recurrence  of  the  jubilee  to  every  25th  year  is  one  of 
the  smallest.  Hence  his  reputation  with  posterity  Is  equivocal. (27)  The 
two  subsequent  pontiffs,  Sixtus  IV.  previously. -Francw  de  Alhescola,  who 
died  in  1484,  and  Innocent  VIIL  previously  John  Baptist  CibOf  a  Genoese, 
who  died  A.D.  1492,  were  of  indifferent  characters,  distinguished  neither 
for  great  virtues  nor  for  great  faults.  Each;  anxious  for  the  safety  of  Ita- 
ly and  all  Europe,  on  account  of  the  power  of  the  Turks,  made  prepara- 
tions himself  to  withstand  them,  and  very  earnestly  urged  the  kings  of  Eu- 
rope to  make  war  upon  them.  But  each  met  with  such  obstacles  as  dis- 
appointed his  most  ardent  wishes.  Their  other  achievements  were  of  no 
great  imporlance.(28) 

§  18.  The  last  in  the  series  of  pontiffs  of  this  century,  was  Alexander 
VI.  a  Spaniard,  whose  true  name  was  Roderic  Borgia.     He  may  not  im- 


rights,  as  secured  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
and  had  the  rest  secured  to  them,  llie 
parliament  of  Paris  however,  resolutely  re- 
fused to  register  it;  and  when  at  length 
compelled  to  do  it,  they  expressed  that  it  was 
«o]e^  by  command  of  the  king,  and  that  they 
disapproved  of  it,  and  remonstrated  against 
it.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  1438,  se- 
cured in  France  the  freedom  of  election  to 
bishoprics  and  abbacies,  the  installation  by 
the  ordinaries,  the  abolition  of  reservations, 
annates,  &c.  The  Concordate  invested  the 
king  with  the  right  of  nominating  bishops 
and  abbots,  yet  under  restrictions,  and  the 
pope  was  to  confirm  the  election.  Expect- 
Atives  and  reservations  were  prohibited.  Ap- 
pealed causes  were  to  be  tried  where  they 
originated.  No  mention  was  made  of  annates. 
In  other  respects  the  provisions  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  were  followed  in  the  Con- 
cordate.  Such  has  ever  since  been  for  sob- 
stance,  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  France. 
See  Bumeft  History  of  the  Reformation ; 
vol.  iii.,  part  i.,  p.  3,  dec,  and  the  other  au- 
thorities referrea  to  in  the  next  vol.,  cent, 
xri.,  sec.  i.,  ch.  i.,  ^  7,  note  (6)  —  Tr.] 

(26)  Besides  the  common  writers,  see  the 
Nouveau  Dictionnaire  historique  et  critique, 
tome  ii.,  art.  Enee  Sylvius,  p.  26. 

(27)  Paul  II.  has  obuined  in  our  times  a 
great  and  learned  patron,  in  the  celebra- 
ted Angela  Maria  cardinal  Quirimu,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  numerous  writings  and 
achievements.  He  has  written.  Pa  oil  H. 
-Vitia  ex  codice  Angelica  Bibliotheca»  de- 


sumpta,  prcmissis  ipsius  rindiciis  adversus 
Platinam,  aliosque  obtrectatores ;  Rome, 
1740,  4to^  [Plattnoy  who  wrote  a  history 
of  the  popes,  was  put  out  of  office  and  twice 
imprisoned  by  this  pope ;  and  these  personal 
collisions  may  have  affected  his  impartiality. 
Yet  Paul  does  not  seem  to  have  been  m 
very  commendable  character  lake  him  all  in 
all.  He  had  little  regard  for  learning,  was 
fond  of  innovations,  partial  to  his  friends, 
persecuted  the  Hussites,  deposed  the  king 
of  Bohemia,  violated  sworn  compacts,  en- 
couraged carnivals,  dtc. — TV.] 

(28)  [Sixtus  IV.  carried  nepotism  [be- 
stowment  of  honours  and  riches  on  his  nepk' 
ews  and  other  relatives]  to  the  hifibest  pitch ; 
and  thus  provoked  the  hatred  of  the  family 
of  Pazzo  m  Venice,  against  that  of  the  Mei- 
iei;  which  was  the  source  of  oppression,  rob- 
bery, assassinations,  and  destructive  insur- 
rections, which  commenced  at  Florence  and 
involved  all  Italy  in  a  bloody  war.  in  which 
the  pope  himself  engaged  for  the  benefit  of 
his  nephews,  and  both  laid  Florence  under 
an  interdict,  and  himself  besieged  it.  See 
Muratori,  ad  ann.  1478 — Innocent  VHI. 
had  lived  so  shamefully  before  he  mounted 
the  Romish  throne,  that  he  had  sixteen  ille- 
ffitimate  children  to  make  provision  for. 
Yet  on  the  papal  throne,  he  played  the  zealot 
against  the  (Germans  whom  he  accused  of 
magic,  in  his  bull  Summis  dessiderantes  af- 
fectibus,  &c  ,  and  also  against  the  Hussites, 
whom  he  welbigh  exterminated.— jSdU.j 
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pioperly  be  called  the  Nero  of  the  pontifis.  For  so  many  and  so  great 
Tillanies,  crimes,  and  enormities  are  recorded  of  him,  that  it  must  be  certain 
he  was  destitute  not  only  of  ail  religion,  but  also  of  all  decency  and  shame. 
Among  the  things  charged  upon  him,  though  some  may  be  false  and  others 
overstated  by  his  enemies,  yet  so  many  remain  which  are  placed  beyond 
all  dispute,  as  are  sufficient  to  render  the  memory  of  Alexander  execrable 
in  the  view  of  all  who  have  even  a  moderate  share  of  virtue.  A  large  part 
of  his  crimes  however  originated  from  his  excessive  partiality  for  his  chil. 
dren.  For  he  had  four  sons  by  a  concubine,  among  whom  was  the  notori. 
ous  Caaar  Borgia^  infamous  for  his  enormous  vices,  and  likewise  one 
.daughter,  named  Lucretia ;  and  he  was  intent  solely  on  bringing  forward 
and  etiriching  these,  without  regarding  honesty,  reason,  or  religion. (29) 
Alexander  died  in  the  year  1503,  of  poison,  which  he  and  his  son  Casar 
had  intended  for  other8.(30) 

§  19.  That  most  of  the  monastic  orders  were  herds  of  ignorant,  lazy, 
dishonest,  and  debauched  people,  is  evinced  by  numerous  documents,  and 
by  the  testimony  of  all  the  best  historians.  The  opulent  monks,  such  as 
the  Benedictines  of  every  sort  and  the  Augustinians,  abused  their  wealth 
for  the  gratification  of  their  lusts,  and  by  the  great  licentiousness  of  their 
lives  in  disregard  of  their  rules,  rendered  themselves  extremely  odious. (31) 
Some  good  and  honest  men  particularly  in  France  and  Germany,  perceiv- 
ing this,  formed  the  purpose  of  reforming  them.  (32)  Among  the  Germans, 
besides  others  who  were  solicitous  to  efiect  a  reformation  in  particular  mon- 
asteries,  were  Nicolaua  de  Mazen  abbot  of  Moelk  in  Austria,  and  Nicolaus 
Dunkelspiihl  a  professor  at  Vienna,  who  with  great  earnestness  attempted 
a  reformation  of  the  Benedictines  throughout  Germany ;  and  they  in  fact 
produced  some  show  of  order  and  decency  in  many  convents  of  Swabia, 
rranconia,  and  Bavariak(33)     In  France,  many  persons  formed  designs 

(29)  The  life  of  this  most  abominable  ty-  the  guests,  they  by  mistake  of  the  serrants 
rant  has  been  written  by  Alexander  Gordon^  drank  the  poisoned  cup  themselves.  AUx- 
an  Englishman,  [a  S<;otchman ;  1729,  fol. —  ander  died  almost  immediatHy ;  but  Ctuar 
TV],  which  appeared  in  a  French  translation,  Recovered  in  a  great  measure,  and  lived  to 
Amstexd,  1732,  2  vols.  8vo ;  but  with  far  perpetrate  other  crimes. — Tr,"] 

mure  moderation,  by  the  learned  and  inge-  (31)  See  Martin  Singing's  Tuitiones  or- 

nioos  author  of  the  Histoire  du  droit  public  dinis  S.  Benedict!,  or  Oration  delivered  in 

eccles.  Francois;  to  which  work  are  an-  the  council  of  Basil,  A. D.  1433,  against  the 

nezed.  Lives  of  Alexander  VI.  and  Leo  X.,  vices  of  the  Benedictines ;  in  Bmk.  Pez, 

Lend.,  1737,  8vo,  and   1751,  4to.     [The  Biblioth.  Ascetica,  torn,  viii.,  p.  517,  dtc. 

reader  should  also  consult  especially,  Jo.  (32)  See  Leibnitz^s  Prefatio  ad  tom.  ii., 

Bwrchard^s  Diarium ;   in  Eccard'e  (Jorpus  Scriptor.  Bronsvic,  p.  40. 

hist.  mediisBvi,  tom.  ii.,  p.  2017,  dLc.~i$cA/.  (33)  See  respecting  these  men,  Martin 

Summary   biographies  of  these   monsters,  Kropft  in  the  Bibliotheca  Mellicensi  seo  de 

Alexander  and  his  son  Casar,  may  be  seen  vitis  et  scriptis  Benedictinor.  Mellicensium, 

in   most  of  the   biographical  dictionaries,  p.  143,  dec,  163,  &c.,  also  p.  203,  206. 

Debauchery,  incest,  murder,  profligacy,  faith-  [Here  also  may  be  mentioned  John  Bureh, 

lessness,  dtc,  are  charged  upon  them. — TV.]  a  regular  Augustinian  canon,  and  provost  of 

(30)  Thus  sute  all  the  historians  of  the  the  cloister  of  Novum  Opns  near  Halle  in 
highest  credibility ;  but  VoUaire  not  lone  Saxony,  who  updertook  by  command  of  the 
since  attempted  to  show,  that  Alexander  died  famous  cardinal'and  papal  legate  in  Germany 
anatnraldeath:  [in  his  Annates  de  PEmpire^  Nicdaiis  de  Cusa^  the  reformation  of  the 
tome  ii.  The  common  and  the  probable  Saxon  monasteries,  and  wrote  a  history  of 
statement  is,  that  Alexander  and  his  son,  in  the  matter,  in  4  Books  de  Reformaiionibus 
order  to  get  the  wealth  of  certain  cardinals,  et  visicationibus  diversorum  utriusque  sexus 
determined  to  poison  them,  and  therefore  in-  monasteriorum ;  an  extftct  from  which,  is 
vited  them  to  dine.    Before  the  arrival  of  in  Letbnilz*e  Scriptores  rerum  Brunsyicens.^ 
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for  tbe  reformatioD  of  the  Benedictine  order,  among  whom,  Guido  JuvenaUs 
a  man  of  erudition,  acquired  distinction  by  his  writings. (34)  But  a  stUl 
greater  number  both  in  France  and  elsewhere,  resisted  these  reformers 
and  did  them  all  the  injury  they  could* 

§  20.  The  mendicant  monks  particularly  the  Dominicans  and  Francis. 
cans,  offended  as  much  by  their  arrogance,  their  quarrelsome  temper,  their 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  others,  their  propagation  of  8uperstition,(35)  and 
their  vain  and  fu^e  disputes  about  religion,  as  the  opulent  monks  did  fay 
their  luxury,  their  laziness,  their  hatred  of  learning  and  science,  and  their 
other  vices.  Hence  the  old  contests  of  the  bishops  and  priests  with  the 
mendicants,  and  the  complaints  of  the  theologians  in  most  of  the  universiues 
and  provinces  respecting  the  errors  of  these  monks  and  their  dangerous 
opinions  on  religious  subjects,  were  almost  never  at  rest,  and  were  very 
frequently  brought  before  the  pontifical  court.  Different  ponti&  of  this 
century,  stood  differently  affected  towards  these  fraternities;  and  hence 
these  conflicts  assumed  different  aspects  at  different  times.(36)  This  ha. 
tred  against  the  mendicants  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  persecution  of 
the  Beghards,  which  was  hot  throughout  this  century.  For  the  Beghards 
and  LollhardSf  being  cruelly  harassed  by  their  enemies  the  priests  and 
others,  frequently  took  refuge  in  the  M'd  order  of  the  Franciscans,  Do- 
minicans,  and  Augustinians,  hoping  to  find  security  under  the  protection 
of  these  powerful  fraternities.  iHor  were  their  hopes  entirely  frustrated. 
But  their  persecutors  now  attacked  also  their  protectors,  that  is  the  mem 
dicantSf  and  oilen  caused  the  latter  great  trouble,  involving  them  in  pain. 
ful  contesU.(37) 

§  21.  The  rebellious  and  more  rigid  Franciscans  who  had  revolted 
firom  the  pontiff  and  the  Romish  church,  that  is,  the  FratricdU  as  they 
were  commonly  called,  with  their  Tertiaries  or  Beghards^  continued  openly 
at  war  with  the  pontiffs.  Their  principal  seat  was  Italy,  and  particularly 
the  Picenum  or  the  marquisate  of  Ancona,  and  the  neighbouring  regions ; 
for  here  the  president  of  the  sect  resided.  Nicolaus  V.  violently  persecu- 
ted  them  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  employing  against  them  the 
Franciscan  monks,  soldiers,  and  judges ;  and  in  1449  he  committed  many 
of  them  to  the  flames,  for  their  persevering  obstinacy.  (38)     Succeeding 

torn,  ii.,  p.  476,  &c.,  and  tbe  work  entire,  to  deliver  his  followers  from  puigatoiy,  just 

p.  806,  &c.     Extracts  from  it,  are  given  by  as  Chrut  descended  into  hell  to  bring  np 

Sender,  Selecta  Eccl.  Hiat.  Capita,  torn,  iii.,  thence  the  souls  of  tbe  patriarchs.     See  £e- 

eiBCul.  XV.,  p.  43,  ^c. — Schl.'\  cardCe  Corpus  Scriptor.  medii  »vi,  torn,  n^ 

(34)  See  Gahr.  LironU  Sin^laritds  His-  p.  1101.~&A/.] 

toriques  et  Litteraires,  tome  iu.,  p.  49,  <&c.        (36)  See  Jo.  LaunoCt  tract,  de  Canone, 

[In  the  5th  volume  of  the  Histoire  de  Lan-  Omnia  Utriosque  sexus ;  in  his  Opp.,  torn, 

guedoc,  we  are  informed  that  in  the  year  i.,  part  i.,  p.  287,  dec.     BouUy^s  Histork 

1411,  the  French  parliament  sent  commis-  Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  v.,  p.  189, 196,  S04»52S, 

sioners  into  the  province  of  Languedoc  to  558,  601,  617,  753.     Ant.  Wood's  Antiq. 

inquire  into  the  shameful  conduct  of  the  Oxon.,  tom.  i.,  p.  310,  313,  334,  dec. 
Benedictines  there;  and  that  the  archbish-        (37)  See  the  preceding  centuxy.    [P.  ^90, 

ops  of  Narbonne  and  Toulouse  in  vain  m-  391,  above.] 

eembled  a  synod,  to  excommunicate  these        (38)  Mauru*  Sarliiu,  de  antique  Picen- 

commissioners. — Schl.}  turn  civitate  Cupromontana ;  in  Angela  Ca- 

(35)  [The  Franciscans  for  example,  logtra'e  Raccolta  di  Opuscule  scientifiei, 
preached  in  the  city  of  Lubec,  that  who-  tom.  xxxix.,  p.  39,  81,  97,  where  are  some 
ever  died  clad  in  the  Franciscan  garb,  would  extracts  from  the  manuscript  dialogue  of  Jic 
certainly  be  saved*;  and  that  St,  FtancU  de  Mttrehiaf  against  the  Fratncelii. 

eveqr  year  descended  from  heaven,  in  order 
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^ntifis  coDtinued  the  persecution ;  and  none  of  them  more  fiercely  and 
resolutely  than  Paul  II.,  who  however  is  said  to  have  punished  their  au. 
dacity  more  hy  imprisonment  and  exile,  than  by  fire  and  fagot.(39)  Yet 
the  FrabriceOiy  whose  great  appearance  of  piety  procured  them  supporters 
of  much  eminence,  frequently  repelled  force  by  force ;  they  also  slew 
some  of  the  inquisitors,  and  among  others,  Angela  a  Camaldulensian.(40) 
And  this  sect,  which  made  conformity  with  Christ  to  consist  in  mendicity, 
produced  no  less  commotions  in  Bohemia  and  in  the  adjoining  Silesia.(41) 
Even  the  king  of  Bohemia  himself  fiivoured  them ;  whence  Paul  II.  ex* 
communicated  him.(42)  In  France,  the  inquisitors  condemned  to  the 
&mes  all  they  could  lay  hands  on  ;(43)  for  in  the  parts  about  Toulouse, 
many  of  these  people  lay  concealed.  Some  also  migrated  to  England 
and  Ireland.(44)  This  party  continued  to  exist  amid  numerous  troubles 
luid  calamities,  till  the  times  of  the  reformation  in  Germany,  when  such  as 
remained  espoused  the  cause  of  Luther. 

§  22.  Of  the  religious  fraternities  that  were  founded  in  this  century, 
none  is  more  worthy  of  notice,  or  was  more  useful  to  the  Christian  causey 
than  that  of  the  Brethren  and  Clerks  qfihe^Common  Life,  living  under  the 
xule  of  St.  Augustine.  This  sect  indeed  was  instituted  in  the  preceding 
century,  by  the  pious,  learned,  and  good  Gerhard  Groote  or  Magnus  of 
Deventer  ;(45)  but  it  was  first  approved  in  this  century,  at  the  council  of 
Constance,  and  was  propagated  throughout  Holland,  lower  Germany,  and 
other  provinces.  The  sect  was  divided  into  the  Hierary  Brethren  or  the 
Clerks,  and  the  unlearned  Brethren,  who  lived  in  different  houses  but  in 
the  bonds  of  the  greatest  friendship.  The  Clerks  devoted  themselves  to 
transcribing  books,  the  cultivation  of  polite  learning,  and  the  instruction  of 
youth ;  and  they  erected  schools  wherever  they  went.  The  [unkamed] 
Brethren  laboured  with  their  hands,  and  pursued  various  mechanic  trades. 
Neither  were  under  the  restraint  of  religious  vows  ;  but  still  Uiey  ate  at  a 
common  table,  and  had  a  general  community  of  goods.  The  sisters  lived 
in  nearly  the  same  manner ;  and  what  time  was  not  employed  in  prayer 
and  reading,  they  devoted  to  the  education  of  female  children,  and  to 
such  labours  as  were  suitable  for  their  sex.  The  schools  of  these  Clerks 
of  the  Common  Life  were  veiy  celebrated  in  this  century ;  and  in  them 
were  trained  nearly  all  the  restorers  of  polite  learning  in  Germany  and 
Holland,  and  among  others,  the  great  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  Alexander 
Hegius,  John  Murmelius,  and  others.(46)     On  the  rise  of  the  Jesuits, 

(39)  Angel  Mar.  Quinna,  VitaPauli  IT.,        (44)  Wood's  Antiq.  Oxoniens.,  torn,  i.,  p. 
.p.  78,  &c.     Jo.  Targioniut^  Preface  to  the    232,  &c. 

Claror.  Venetorum  Epistoia  ad  Magliabe*  (45)  The  life  of  this  famous  Dutchman, 

-chium,  torn,  i.,  p.  xUii.,  &c.,  whejo  there  is  Gerhard  Grooie^  was  written  by  Thomas  k 

notice  of  the  writings  of  Nicolaus  PaltM-  Kempis :  and  is  published  in  the  works  of 

rius  and  others  against  the  Fratricelli  in  the  KempUf  being  the  first  of  the  lives  of  eleven 

reign  of  Paul  II.  which  have  never  been  pub-  of  bis  contemporaries. 

Jighed.  (46)  This  order  is  treated  of.  by  Auh. 

(40)  See  the  Acta  Sanctor.,  torn,  ii.,  Mali,  Mirceus,  in  his  Chronicon.,  ad  ann.  1384, 
,p.  866,  &c.  by  Helyot,  in  his  Histoire  des  Ordres  mon- 

(41)  Jo.  Geo.  Schelharn's  Acta  Historlas  astiques,  tome  iii.,  and  by  others.     But  I 
Ecclea.,  pt.  i.,  p.  66,  283,  &c.  have  here  added  some  things,  from  monu- 

(42)  Qtttrim,  Vita  Pauli  II.,  p.  73.  menis  never  printed.     For  I  possess  some 

(43)  I  have  in  MS.  the  Acta  Inquisitionis  papers  and  records,  which  give  a  clearer  ac- 
.xontra  Jo.  Gwiulchide  Cattellioneei  Franc,  count  of  the  institution  and  history  of  tha 

de  Archala,  Fratricellos ;  who  were  burned    Clerks  of  the  Common  Life,  than  are  to  ba 
in  Fhuice,  A.D.  1454.  found  in  the  printed  works 
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these  schools,  previously  so  very  useful  ceased  to  flourish  ;  and  at  this  day, 
only  a  few  of  them  exist.  These  brethren  were  often  designated  by  the 
appellations  of  Beghards  and  LoUhards^  which  were  common  to  so  many 
sects ;  and  they  were  much  hated  by  the  priests  and  monks,  who  were 
unfriendly  to  learning  and  the  fine  art8.(47) 

§  28.  Of  the  Greeks  who  acquired  reputation  as  writers,  the  most  wor- 
thy of  notice  were  the  following.  Simeon  of  Thessalonica,  several  <^ 
whose  tracts,  besides  a  book  against  Herenes  and  some  writings  against 
the  Latins,  have  been  publi3hed.(48)  Joseph  BryenmuSf  who  wrote  on  the 
Trinity,  and  against  the  Latins.  (49)  Macarius  MacreSj  who  likewise  great* 
ly  hated  the  I^tins.(50)  George  Phranza^  noted  for  his  History,  which  i» 
printed  among  the  Byzantine  writers.(51)  Marcus  of  Ephesus,  the  stren* 
uous  opposer  of  the  council  of  Florence.{52)  Bessarion^  a  cardinal,  the 
distinguished  supporter  of  the  moderate  Platonic  school ;  renowned  for  his- 
genius  and  erudition,  but  odious  to  the  Greeks,  because  he  favoured  the 


(47)  In  the  records  of  this  century,  we 
frequently  read  that  the  LoUhards^  and 
sometimes  that  the  Beghards,  opened 
schools  at  Daventer,  Brunswick,  Konigs- 
berg,  Miinster,  and  various  other  places. 
These  LoUhardt  were  Clerks  of  the  Com- 
man  LifCf  who  being  good  industrious  and 
useful  schoolmasters,  were  often  invited  and 
sent  for  by  the  magistrates  of  cities,  for  the 
sake  of  the  public  sood. 

(48)  Jo.  Alb.  FSniciut,  Biblioth.  Grasca, 
torn,  ziv.,  p.  49.  Rich.  Simon,  Critique  de 
la  Bibliotbeque  Eccles.  par  M.  du  Pin.  torn, 
i.,  p.  400.  [Simeon  abp.  of  Thessalonica, 
died  A.D.  1429,  while  Tbessalonica  wav  be- 
sieged the  second  time  by  the  Turks.  His 
principal  works  are  a  large  treatise  on  the 
church,  iu  ceremonies,  ministers,  d&c,  a 
dialogue  against  all  heresies ;  and  Answers 
to  85  Questions  of  Gabriel  metropoliun  of 
Pentapolis.  Extracts  and  imperfect  copies 
of  parts  of  these,  were  published  by  AlUuiut, 
Jtfortn,  and  Gear;  and  his  whole  Works, 
much  better,  at  Jassi  in  Moldavia,  1683, 
small  folio.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
men  among  the  Greeks  of  his  age. — 7r.] 

(49)  [Joseph  Bryenmus  was  a  Constan- 
linopoliian  monk,  and  a  distinguished 
preacher.  He  flourished  A.D.  1420,  and 
died  between  1431  and  1438.  His  works 
were  printed,  Leips.,  1768,  in  2  vols.  8vo, 
mild  consist  of  various  Discourses  and  Dia- 
logues against  the  Latins.  Those  on  the 
TriTiily.  respect  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.— Tr.] , 

(6U)  [Macarius  Macres  was  a  monk  of 
Mount  Athos,  prior  of  a  monastery  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  protosyncellus.  His  hos- 
tility to  the  Latins  exposed  him  to  vcxa- 
■tioBs.  The  emperor  John  PaUzologus,  sent 
htm  on  an  embassy  to  Rome ;  and  he  died 
on  his  return,  A.D.  1431.  He  wrote  a 
tnct  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 


in  10  chapters  ;  mentioned  by  Leo  AUatius^ 
de  Consensu,  dtc,  lib.  ii.,  c.  IS,  ^  10. — Tr.} 

(61)  [George  Phranza  was  nobly  bom 
A.D.  1401 ;  was  admitted  to  court,  A.D. 
1418 ;  and  filled  various  offices,  civil,  mili- 
tary, and  diplomatic,  till  the  capture  <^ 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453,  when 
he  was  made  a  prisoner.  Recovering  his 
liberty,  he  fought  and  served  his  country  ia 
the  Morea,  till  that  was  conquered  by  the 
Turks  in  1466.  He  then  retired  to  luly,. 
and  thence  to  Corcyra,  where  he  became  a 
monk,  assumed  the  name  of  Chregmy,  and 
spent  his  life  in  writing  the  history  of  his 
countiy.  He  died  A.D.  1477.  His  histoiy 
of  Byzsntine  silairs  from  A.D.  1260  to  1476, 
in  four  Books,  is  brief,  till  he  comes  to  hi» 
own  times,  and  then  full  and  minute.  With 
some  abridgment,  and  in  a  Latin  tnnsU- 
tion,  it  was  published  by  Jac.  PonUnms^ 
Ingolst.,  1604, 4to,  subjoined  to  Theopkylms^ 
SimocaUa.^Tr.} 

(52)  Rich.  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Biblioth. 
Eccles.  par  M.  du  Pin,  torn,  i.,  p.  431. 
[Marcus  Eugenicus  was  a  learned  school- 
master at  Constantinople,  bishop  of  Ephesus 
A.D.  1436,  and  imperial  ambassador  to  the- 
council  of  Ferrara  A.D.  1438.  There  he 
strenuously  opposed  the  doctrines  of  tho- 
Latins,  and  was  the  only  one  of  the  Greeks 
that  persevered  in  rejecting  the  terms  of 
union  between  the  two  churches.  For  this- 
conduct*  the  emperor  was  displeased  with 
him,  and  the  pope  demanded  his  punish- 
ment; but  the  nation  applauded  him,  and 
he  lived  in  honour,  employing  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  exposing  the  corrupt  proceedings 
at  Ferrara,  and  confutinff  the  dogmas  of  tho 
Latin  church.  His  woncs,  consisting  of  let- 
ters and  tracts,  are  partly  contained  in  the 
Acts  of  the  council  of  Ferrara,  partly  in  L<o> 
AUaf.  de  Consensu,  dec,  in  the  Orthodoxo- 
graphia,  and  partly  in  manuscript.^7V.] 
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cause  of  the  Latins,  and  planned  the  union  of  the  two  lyitionsy  to  the  detri* 
ment  of  the  Greeks.  (53)  George  SeholariuSf  who  was  also  called  Gemuu 
dius ;  he  contended  more  learnedly  and  more  lucidly  than  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen,  against  the  Latins  and  especially  against  the  council  of  Flor- 
ence.(54)  George  Getidstius  PUtho^  a  learned  man,  who  awakened  in 
many  of  the  Italians  an  ardour  for  Platonic  philosophy  and  for  all  the  Gre» 
clan  learning.  (55)  Gregory  TrapezunUus,  who  translated  some  of  the  hest 
Greek  authors  into  Latin,  and  also  wrote  some  tracts  in  favour  of  the 
Latins  against  the  Greeks.  (56)  George  Codinus^  who  has  left  us  various 
contributions  to  the  Byzantine  history.(57) 


(63)  Concerning  ibis  celebrated  man,  and 
others  here  mentioned*  see  Ckrx$U  Fred, 
Banter  and  Humphrey  Hody,  in  their  books 
de  Gnecis  erud.  prsstantibas ;  also  Jo,  Alb. 
Fabricius^  Bibiiotheca  Grvca.  IBegsarion 
was  a  native  of  Trebizond,  a  monk  of  the 
wder  of  St.  Batil,  bishop  of  Nice  A.D. 
1436,  and  imperial  envoy  to  the  council  of 
Ferrara  in  1438.  Here  he  learnedly  de- 
fended the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  church, 
for  a  time ;  but  at  length  gave  up  to  the 
Lalina,  and  was  the  principal  cause  of  the 
union  agreed  on.  Retuminff  to  Conatanti- 
Dople,  his  popularity  declined ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  refuse  the  patriarchate,  offered 
him  by  the  emperor.  He  now  retired  to 
Italy,  was  made  a  cardinal,  bishop  of  Tus- 
culum,  papal  legate  at  Bologna,  patron  of 
Ihe  Dominican  and  Franciscan  ordera ;  was 
Dear  beinff  made  pone  in  1455,  and  again  in 
1471.  He  laboured  to  rouse  the  Europeans 
to  war  against  the  Turks,  in  1458;  was 
frequently  papal  legate :  and  died  on  his  re- 
tnm  from  France  A.D.  1472,  aeed  77. 
Kie  works  consist  of  orations,  episUes,  and 
tracts,  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  controvenies 
between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  <most  of 
which  are  in  the  collection  of  Councils), 
and  a  Defence  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  a 
correction  of  Plato  de  Legibus,  and  a  trans- 
lation of  Arietoile'g  Metaphysics;  which 
were  published,  Venice,  1503,  1506.  His 
private  library,  which  was  very  valuable,  he 
gave  to  the  city  of  Venice. — Tr.] 

(54)  Rich.  Stmon,  Groyance  de  I'Eglise 
Orientale  sur  la  Trensubstant.,  p.  87,  and 
Critique  de  M.  du  Pin,  tome  i.,  p.  438,  dtc. 
[This  George  Scholarius  was  one  of  the 
Greek  envoys  at  the  council  of  Ferrara  in 
1438,  where  he  delivered  three  orations  in 
favour  of  onion  with  the  Latins  ;  extant  in 
HarduxfCe  Concilia,  torn,  ix.,  p.  446.  Some 
other  speeches  and  tracts  of  a  similar  tenour, 
are  ascribed  to  him.  But  afterwards  he 
changed  sides,  and  wrote  against  the  cooncil 
of  Ferrara,  in  eight  Books ;  published,  Gr., 
London,  4to.  When  the  Turks  captured 
Constantinople  A.D  1453,  he  was  maide  pa- 
triaieh  by  the  sultan,  assumed  the  name 
Vol.  II.— K  k  k 


of  Germadim^  reigned  five  yean,  and  then 
retired  to  a  monaatery.  A  a  patriarch  he  was 
treated  with  attention  by  the  suttan  Moham- 
med ;  and  delivered  before  him  an  apoloaetie 
discourse,  which  waa  translated  into  1  urk- 
ish,  and  has  been  frequently  printed,  Gr., 
Turkish,  and  Latin.  This  work,  with  a  dia- 
logue on  the  way  of  Salvation,  a  tract  on 
Predestination,  and  an  oration  on  the  Trin- 
ity, may  be  found  in  Latin,  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patrum,  torn.  xxvi.  But  the  learned  have 
not  all  agreed,  that  Gennadius  the  patriarch 
and  George  Scholariut  were  the  same  per- 
son ;  and  some  have  made  two  Georges  in- 
stead of  one. — TV.] 

(65)  [George  Gemietku uuTnumed  PlethOf. 
was  born  at  Constantinople,  but  spent  most 
of  his  life  in  the  Peloponnesus.  He  was  an 
acute  and  learned  Platoniat,  and  a  decided 
opposer  of  the  Lstins.  He  was  employed 
by  the  Greeks  in  the  council  of  Ferrara,  to 
unravel  the  snbtilties  of  the  Ijatin  meta^ 
physicians ;  was  preceptor  in  philosophy  to 
cardinal  Beesarion^  and  to  the  Medici  of 
Florence ;  and  lived,  it  is  said,  to  the  aoe 
of  one  hundred  yean.  Hia  works  are,  a» 
differentia  phtlosophia  Arittotelis  et  Plato- 
nis ;  de  virtutibus  libellus ;  Scholia  in  Zo- 
roastris  Oretola ;  de  rebus  Peloponnesiacie 
constituendis  Oretiones  II.  de  gestis  Gns- 
cor.  post  pugnam  ad  Mantineam,  lib.  ii.,  and 
two  tracts  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.-— TV.] 

(66)  [Gregory  Trapetuniiu9f  whose  pa- 
renU  were  from  Trebizond,  was  bom  in 
Crete,  A.D.  1396.  After  obuining  a  good 
education  among  the  Greeks,  be  removoi  to 
Italy,  where  he  spent  his  life  as  a  teacher 
and  writer.  Pope  Eugene  employed  htm  aa 
a  Greek  secretary ;  and  afti'r  the  death  of 
Eugene,  Alphonsue  king  of  Naplea  was  hia 
patron.  In  1465,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Crete 
and  Consuntinople.  He  returned ;  sunk 
into  idiocy ;  and  died  at  the  age  of  90,  at 
Rome,  A.D.  1486.  He  wrote  on  the  pro- 
cession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  favour  of  the 
Latins ;  the  martyrdom  of  Andrew  of  Chios, 
A.D.  1466 ;  on  the  eight  parts  of  Sffeech ;  a 
concise  logic ;  a  compariaon  of  Plato  and 
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'  §  24.  The  Latin  writers  form  a  host  almost  innumerable.    We  shall  name 
aaiy  the  principal  of  those  who  attempted  by  their  pens  to  subserve  the  cause 

Aristotle ;  five  Books  on  ifaetoric ;  on  the 
deceptions  of  astrology  ;  expositions  of  some 
t>f  Cicero's  orations  ;  and  Latin  translations 
of  the  works  of  St,  Cyril^  St.  Ckrysostom, 
Gregory  Nyssen^  St.  Basil,  also  of  Euse^ 
i^'ujr  Prcparst.  Evang.,  Aristotle's  Rhetoric, 
and  Ptolemy's  Almagest. — TV.] 

(57)  [George  Codinus,  sumamed  Curo- 
paUleSf  was  a  Greek,  whose  ase  and  history 
are  little  known.  He  pcobably  lived  and 
wrote  soon  after  the  capture  of  Constantino- 
ple A.D.  14IJ3.  He  wrote  on  the  offices 
and  officers  of  the  court  and  church  of  Con- 
stantinople, (Paris,  1648,  fol.,  by  Goar),  on 
the  antiquities  of  Constantinople,  a  descrip- 
tion of  ConsUntinople ;  on  the  statues  and 
curiosities  of  Constantinople ;  on  the  edifices 
of  ConsUntinople ;  on  the  church  of  St.  So- 
phia, in  that  city ;  and  a  history  of  the  Con- 
•tantinopolitan  emperors,  from  Constantine 
the  Great  to  Constantine  PaUtologuSj  and 
the  cspture  of  the  city  by  the  Turks.  All 
these,  except  the  first,  were  published  by 
Lumhecius^  1665,  fol. 

The  following  Greek  writers  are  paaaed 
over  by  Dr.  Mosheim. 

Joseph,  archbishop  of  Ephesue,  and  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople  A.D.  1416-1439. 
He  was  long  averse  from  a  union  with  the 
Latius,  but  at  length  yielded  the  point,  went 
to. the  council  of  Florence,  argued  for  a 
union,  signed  the  articles  of  it  on  a  sick  bed, 
zepented  of  it,  and  died  eight  days  after  sign- 
ing the  instrument.  He  has  left  us  two 
opistles,  addressed  to  the  council  of  Basil ; 
.and  an  address  to  a  synod  at  Constantinople, 
when  about  to  go  to  Italy  and  Florence. 

John  Cananust  wrote  a  history  of  the 
inege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in  the 
year  1422,  (at  which  time  he  flourished),  ex- 
tant, Gr.  and  Lat.,  subjoined  to  the  history 
of  George  Acropolita,  Paris,  1651,  fol. 

Demetrius  Chrysoloras,  an  eminent  phi- 
losopher and  astronomer  A.D.  1430,  much 
•esteemed  by  the  emperor  Emannel  PalaoUh 
£us.  He  wrote  an  oration,  and  two  dia- 
logues, aeainst  the  Latins ;  which  are  in  the 
Vatican  Library. 

Esaias  of  Cyprus,  a  Greek  who  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Latins  about  A.D.  1430,  in 
a  long  epistle ;  extant,  Gr.  and  Jjst.,  in  Leo 
Allot,  de  Consensu,  die.,  lib.  ii.,  c.  zviii., 
4  16,  and  in  the  Grasca  Orthod.,  torn,  i.,  p. 
S96. 

John  Anagnosta,  of  Thessalonica,  who 
witnessed  the  siege  and  capture  of  that  city 
in  1430,  and  again  in  1432 ;  of  which  he 
wrote  a  narrative  and  a  monody  ;  published 
«by  Leo  Allot.  Symmicta,  pt.  ii.,  p.  317,  dtc. 


Andreas  it  Petra,  bom  and  educated 
kmong  the  Greeks,  and  by  them  made  a 
bishop;  he  afterwards  joined  the  Latins, 
and  as  papal  legate  aisued  against  his  coon- 
tiymen,  in  the  councu  of  Basil  A.D.  1432, 
and  in  that  of  Ferrara,  1438.  Both  hit 
speeches  are  in  Bzomus'  Annales  EccL,  ad 
ann.  1432,  ^  37,  and  1438,  ^  8. 

John  Eugemus,  nomopbylax  of  the  pa- 
triarchal church  of  Constantinople,  and  broth- 
er to  Marcus  of  Ephesus,  whom  be  accom- 
Snied  to  the  council  of  Ferrara  A.D.  1488. 
e  wrote  sgainst  that  council ;  and  Leo  AU 
latius  has  given  extracts  from  the  vrork,  da 
Purgatorio,  p.  61,  220,  241,  265. 

Isidorus  Rutkensis  or  of  Russia,  bom  at 
Thessalonica,  a  Basilian  monk,  abbot  of  St. 
Demetrius  at  Constantinople;  sent  to  the 
council  of  Basil  in  1436,  returned,  and  waa 
made  metropolitan  of  Kiow  and  primate  of  all 
Ryssia ;  attended  the  council  of  Florence, 
1438 ;  there  opposed  the  Lstina ;  then  chan- 
ged sides,  and  signed  the  articles  of  union ; 
remained  in  Italy ;  was  msde  a  cardinal  in 
1439 ;  soon  after  went  to  Russia,  where  he 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  betraying 
the  cause  of  the  Greeks ;  escaped  with  diu 
ficulty  and  fled ;  was  by  the  pope  made  titu- 
lar patriarch  of  Constantinoole,  and  pspal 
legate  in  the  East ;  witnessea  Uie  capture  of 
that  city  in  1453 ;  escaped  to  Italy,  became 
dean  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  and  died  at 
Rome  A.D.  1463.  He  wrote  an  epistle  de- 
scribing the  siege  and  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  which  was  published  in  Ruesnsr^a 
Epistols  Turcica,  lib.  iv.,  p.  104. 

Silvester  Sguropulus,  or  as  he  writes  it 
Syropulus,  a  deacon,  diccophylax,  and  one 
of  the  select  council  of  the  patriarch  at  Con- 
stantinople. He  attended  his  patriarch  to 
the  council  of  Ferrara  in  1438,  was  concemed 
in  sll  that  related  to  the  Greeks,  and  deci- 
dedly and  perseveringly  opposed  the  union ; 
but  was  compelled  by  authority  to  sub- 
scribe the  articles  of  union.  On  his  return, 
he  found  himself  odious  to  the  people  for 
having  yielded  so  far ;  resigned  his  office ; 
and  wrote  s  particular  history  of  the  trans- 
actions at  Ferrara;  which  was  published, 
Gr.  and  I.«t.,  bv  Robert  Creighton,  (after- 
wards bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells),  at  the 
Haffue,  1660,  fol. 

Joseph,  bishop  of  Modon  in  Greece  A.D. 
1436.  He  wrote  an  apology  for  the  council 
of  Florence,  against  Marcus  of  Ephesus ;  ex- 
tant, Gr.  and  Lat.,  in  Harduin*s  Concilia, 
tom.  iz.,  p.  549,  dec. 

John,  the  Jacobite  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
AD  1440.  He  wrote  an  adulatory  epistle  to 
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of  religion.  The  greatest  of  these,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  them  all,  was 
John  Gerson  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Paris,  a  man  of  vast  influence, 
the  oracle  of  the  council  of  Constance,  and  still  in  high  estimation  by  such 
of  the  French  as  would  maintain  their  liberties  against  the  Roman  pon- 
tif&.(58)     He  wrote  and  did  much  that  was  very  useful  to  purify  the  reli- 


|)ope  Eugem  IV.,  a  Latin  Tenion  of  which  ia 
in  Harduin's  Concilia,  torn,  ix.,  p.  1018,  &c. 

NtcodemuM,  an  Ethiopian,  and  abbot  of  the 
Ethiopian  monka  resident  at  Jerusalem  A.D. 
1440,  ^YTote  a  similar  epistle  to  the  pope ; 
which  we  hare  in  Latin,  in  Harduin^s  Con- 
cilia, torn,  ix.,  p.  1031,  dec. 

Gregory  MelissemUf  called  Jfosfwuu,  a 
monk,  penitentiary  of  the  church  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  confessor  to  the  emperor.  He  at- 
tended the  council  of  Feirara,  was  at  first  vio- 
lent asainst  the  Latins ;  but  being  bribed,  he 
turned  about,  and  urged  the  union.  In  1440, 
he  was  made  patriarch  of  Constantinople ; 
but  a  few  years  after,  found  it  expedient  to 
resign  that  dignity.  He  wrote  an  Apology 
for  the  council  of  Florence,  against  Marau 
of  Ephesus ;  exUnt,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  in  Har- 
duin*s  Concilia,  torn,  ix.,  p.  601,  dtc. ;  also 
An  Epistle  to  the  emperor  Alexitu  Comnenus, 
on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  print- 
ed, Gr.  and  Lat.,  in  Leo  AUatius,  Grsc.  Or- 
thod.,  torn,  i.,  p.  419. 

J<^n  Argyropultu,  of  Constantinople. 
"When  that  city  was  taken  in  1453,  he  re- 
tired to  Italy.  CotfM  de  MedicU  made  him 
preceptor  to  his  son  Peter  and  his  nephew 
jLeurence.  After  residing  some  time  at  Flor- 
ence, the  plague  caused  him  to  remove  to 
Rome,  where  ne  lectured  on  Arisiolle.  He 
died  near  the  close  of  the  century.  He  was 
very  learned,  very  vain,  very  rich,  and  a  very 
great  eater.  Besides  translations  and  ezpo- 
eitions  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  often  print- 
ed, he  wrote  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  council  of  Florence ;  extant, 
Gr.  and  Lat.,  in  Allalius,  Gnsc.  Orthod., 
tom.  i.,  p.  400. 

MaltJutua  CtmariotOt  a  distinguished  phi- 
losopher and  rhetorician  of  Constantinople, 
who  witnessed  the  capture  of  that  city  in 
1453,  and  described  the  scene  in  a  long  epis- 
tle ;  a  considerable  part  of  which,  Gr.  and 
Lat.,  is  in  Crueius,  Turcofi;raecia,  lib.  i.,  p. 
76.    Many  other  writing  of  bis  exist  in  MS. 

JDucos,  nephew  to  Mtchad  Duca*  of  Con- 
etantinople.  On  the  capture  of  that  city  in 
1453,  he  retired  to  Lesbos,  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  tributary  Christian  prince,  in 
whose  aervice  he  performed  several  embas- 
sies to  the  Turkish  sovereigns,  till  the  cap- 
ture of  l.«sbos  in  1562.  lie  wrote  Historia 
Byzantine,  from  A.D.  1341  to  1462,  prece- 
ded by  a  brief  chronicle,  from  the  creation ; 
publiahed,  Gr.  and  Lat,  Paris,  1649,  fol. 


George,  or  Gregory,  Hermanymut  or 
Charitonymus,  a  native  of  Sparu,  who  on 
the  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  fled 
to  France,  and  taught  Greek  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris.  In  1476,  pope  Sixhu  IV. 
sent  him  as  his  legate  into  England.  He 
translated  into  Latm  GemutdiiiLt^  tract  de 
Vita  salutis  hominum ;  the  life  of  Moham- 
med ;  and  some  other  things ;  and  wrote  a 
demonstration,  that  Christ  is  the  son  of  God, 
and  himself  God;  printed,  Gr.  and  Lat., 
Augsb.,  1608,  8vo. 

Laomcut  Ckalcoeondylas  or  ChaleotiAr. 
las,  a  native  of  Athens ;  flourished  A.D. 
1468,  and  wrote  a  Hbtory  of  the  Turks  in 
10  Books,  from  A.D.  1300  to  1463;  pub- 
lished, Gr.  and  Lat.,  Geneva,  1615,  fol.,  and 
Paris,  1650,  foL 

Manuel,  a  native  of  Greece,  pupil  of  Mai" 
thaus  CamariotOf  and  orator  of  the  great 
church  of  Constantinople  A.D.  1500.  He 
wrote  a  confutation  of  Friar  Francit  the 
Dominican,  respecting  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  unleavened  bread,  purgatory, 
the  primacy  of  the  pope,  &c.,  publishdi,  Gr. 
and  Lat.,  by  Steph.  le  Moyne,  Varia  Sacim, 
p.  270.— Tr.] 

(58)  Lewis  Ellis  du  Pin,  Gersonianomm 
libri  iv.,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Gerson*s 
Works,  Antwerp,  1706,  5  vols,  fol.,  and  in 
sorted  by  Jo.  haunoi,  in  bis  Historia  Gym- 
nasii  regii  Navarreni,  pt.  iii.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  i., 
in  his  (^p.,  tom.  iv.,  part  i.,  p.  514.  Jierm. 
Von  der  Hardt,  Acta  Concilii  Constant., 
torn,  i.,  pt.  iv.,  p.  26,  d&c. — [John  Charlier 
de  Gerson  was  born  A.D.  1363,  at  Gerson 
in  the  diocese  of  Rheims,  educated  in  the 
college  of  Navarre  at  Paris,  succeeded  to 
the  chancellorship  of  the  university  about 
A.D.  1395,  was  active  in  condemning  John 
Petit  and  his  doctrine  in  1407,  and  subse- 
quently laboured  much  to  heal  the  divisions 
and  correct  the  abuses  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
He  was  at  the  councils  of  Rheims,  Pisa,  and 
Constance.  When  the  last  of  these  councils 
broke  up  in  1418,  he  could  not  safely  return 
to  Paris  where  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was 
in  power,  snd  he  travelled  through  Germany 
and  Switzerland  and  settled  at  Lyons,  where 
he  died  in  1429.  He  composed  no  laxve 
work,  but  left  a  vast  number  of  tracts,  speech- 
es, sermons,  letters,  and  poems ;  which  are 
dogmatical,  polemic,  exegetic,  mystic,  opin- 
ions on  questions  of  public  interest  at  that 
day,  projects  for  reforming  abuses,  dec .    llie 
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gkm,  excite  the  piety,  and  cure  the  disorders  of  the  church ;  but  in  several 
things,  he  but  imperfectly  saw  what  would  comport  with  the  true  principles 
of  Christianity.  Nicolaus  de  Clemangis  [of  Clamenge],  a  lover  of  truth  aad 
right,  who  eloquently  deplored  the  calamities  of  his  day  and  the  miseraUe 
state  of  the  Christian  world.(59)  Alphonsui  TmUOus^  of  Avila,  who  loaded 
the  sacred  scripture  with  a  ponderous  commentary,  and  wrote  some  other 
things  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  good  and  ba(l.(60)  Ambroie  of  Ca- 
malduli  has  acquired  great  fame,  by  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language  and  literature,  and  by  his  various  efforts,  for  establishing  harmony 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins.(61)  Nicolaus  CusanuSfH,  man  of  va- 
rious learning,  and  no  contemptible  genius,  but  not  possessed  of  a  sound 
and  vigorous  judgment ;  as  appears  from  his  Conjectures  concerning  the  last 
day, (62)    John  Nieder  distinguished  himself  by  various  writings  which  in- 

moBtTaluable  are  said  to  be  those  occasioned  Camuldtilensian  monk  at  the  ase  of  14 ;  ac- 
by  the  coancil  of  Constance. — Tr.'\  quired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Greek  under 

(59)  See  Laumn's  Historia  Gyrnnasii  Na-     Emamtel  ChrytolaroMf  was  made  genei 


varr.,  part  iii.,  lib.  ii.,  c.  iii.,  p.  655,  &c. 
LongnevaPs  Histoire  de  PEgltse  Gallicane, 
tome  xiv.,  p  436.  His  Works  though  not 
entire,  were  published  with  a  glossary,  by 
John  Lydius,  I^eyden,  1613,  4to. — [Nico- 
laus de  CUmangit,  was  bom  at  Glamenge 
near  Chalona,  and  educated  in  the  college 
of  Navarre,  where  he  became  rector  of  the 
uniyersiiy  of  Paris  in  1393.  He  so  distin- 
guished himself  for  the  elegance  of  his  Latin 
epistles,  that  Benedict  XIII.  called  him  to 
Avignon,  and  made  him  his  private  secretary. 
But  in  1406,  bein^  suspected  of  composmg 
the  papal  bull  which  laid  France  under  an 
interdict,  he  endured  violent  persecution. 
He  retired  into  the  Alpine  country;  and 
tfaouffh  afterwarda  proved  innocent,  and  in- 
vited back  to  France,  he  chose  to  spend  his 
days  in  retirement.  He  died  before  A»D. 
1440 ;  an  honest  and  pious  man.  His  works, 
besides  about  150  letters,  consist  of  about  a 
dozen  tracts  and  poems ;  the  most  important 
of  which  are,  de  Gorrupto  ecclesie  statu  ; 
Deploratio  calamitatia  ecclesiast.  per  schis- 
ms nefandissimum,  in  heroic  Terse;  de 
Fructu  eremi ;  de  Novis  Festivitatibus  non 
instituendis ;  de  Antichristo ;  de  Studio  the- 
ologiv,  &c. — Tr."} 

(60)  [Aiphonsiu  TostaiuSt  a  yoluminous 
Spanish  writer,  who  studied  at  Salamanca, 
attended  the  council  of  Basil  in  1434,  be- 
came bishop  of  Avila,  and  was  advanced  to 
the  highest  offices  in  the  kingdom.  He  died 
in  1454 ;  aged,  some  say  40  years ;  others 
say  55  years.  He  was  a  man  of  immense 
reading,  excellent  memory,  respectable  judg- 
ment, and  famed  for  his  ascetic  piety.  His 
works,  repeatedly  printed  and  first  under 
cardinal  Ximenes,  fill  27  volumes  folio.  Of 
these,  24  are  commentaries  on  the  whole 
Bible.     His  style  is  crude.— 7r.] 

(61)  [Amhroeiut  Camtfi^«/enm  was  bom 
at  Portico,  not  far  from  Florence,  became  a 


i  general  of 
his  order  about  the  year  1440,  was  repeats 
edly  nominated  a  caitlinal,  served  the  popes 
faithfully  and  with  great  ability  in  the  coon* 
cils  of  Basil,  Ferrara,  and  Florence;  and 
became  almoner  to  the  pope.  He  died  in 
his  monastery  at  an  advanced  age,  in  high 
repute  for  sanctity.  His  life  was  written  at 
great  length,  by  Avgvstine  of  Florence,  in  an 
Appendix  to  bis  Historia  Camaldulensiura. 
Besides  numerous  translationa  from  the 
Greek  fathers  and  many  letters,  be  has  left 
a  Hodesporieony  or  Journal  of  his  travels 
to  inspect  the  monasteries  of  his  order,  and 
some  of  the  public  documents  for  uniting  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches. — TV.] 

(62)  Peter  Bdyle,  Response  aux  Ques- 
tions d'un  Provincial,  torn,  ii,  cap.  117, 
118,  p.  517,  dLC.  His  woiks  aie  published 
in  one  vol.  [three  volumes,  TV.]  fol.,  Baai], 
1566.  [NieoUau  Ciuami*  was  bom  of  in- 
digent parents  at  Coaa  in  the  diocese  of 
Treves,  A.D.  1408,  educated  by  Count  de 
Manderscheidt,  made  doctor  of  Theokigy 
and  of  Canon  Law,  was  dean  of  (k4)leiitx, 
and  archdeacon  of  Liege.  In  the  council  of 
Baail,  he  at  first  oppoMd  the  papal  preten- 
sions,  snd  wrote  three  Books  on  the  subject, 
entitled  de  Catholica  Concordantim.  But  he 
afterwards  changed  sides,  became  bishop  of 
Brixen,  fell  out  with  the  emperor  Sigismund, 
waa  made  a  cardinal,  and  repeatedly  panel 
legate.  He  died  A.D.  1464,  aged  63.  He 
was  very  learned,  understood  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  and  excelled  in  philosophy  and 
mathematics.  He  wrote  de  docu  Ignoran- 
tia,  lib.  iii. ;  de  Filiations  Dei ;  Idiotas  lib. 
iv.  ;  de  VIsione  Dei ;  de  Lodo  globi,  lib.  ii. ; 
Exercitationum  libri  x.  Episiolarum  Liber ; 
Cribrstionum  Alcorani  lib.  Iii. ;  on  arithmet- 
ical and  geometrical  complements;  on  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle ;  on  sines  snd  chords ; 
on  oorrecting  the  Kalendar,  &c.,  dec.  His 
works  were  printed,  Paiia,  1514,  and  Bttil». 
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cHcate  the  state  of  those  times,  and  by  his  travels  and  achievcments.(68) 
John  Capistranus  was  esteemed  great  by  the  Romish  court,  because  he 
contended  vigorously  for  the  majesty  of  the  pontiffs  against  all  sorts  of  op. 
posers.(64)  John  WesseUus  and  Jerome  Savonarola  are  to  be  ranked 
among  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  that  age.  The  former  was  of  Gronin- 
gen,  and  for  his  great  perspicuity  he  was  called  Lux  mundi  (the  Light  of 
the  world).  The  doctrines  which  Luther  afterwards  taught  more  clearly, 
he  advanced  to  some  extent ;  and  he  candidly  exposed  and  censured  the 
defects  of  the  Romish  religion.(65)     The  latter  was  a  Dominican  of  Fer. 


1650,  in  3  vols.  fol.  The  firat  Tolume  is 
chiefly  on  theology  ;  the  second  on  contro* 
versial  subjects;  and  the  third  on  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  &c. — Tr."] 

(63)  [See  p.  408,  note  (7)  above.— TV.] 

(64)  See  Jac.  LtnfanVt  Hisioire  de  la 
fluerre  des  Hussites,  torn,  ii.,  p.  2M,  &c. 
Wadding' 9  Annates  Minoram,  torn,  iz.,  p. 
67.  [John  Capistrafou  was  bom  in  the 
Tillage  of  Capistro  in  Abruzzo,  Italy,  A.D. 
1385 ;  became  a  Franciscan  monk  of  the 
regular  observance,  was  repeatedly  Cisalpine 
general  of  his  order,  was  an  inquisitor  and 
papal  legate,  and  as  such  preached  up  and 
commanded  crusades,  against  the  Fratricelli 
in  Italy,  the  Hudsites  in  Bohemia,  and  the 
Turks  in  Hungary,  with  dreadful  effect. 
He  died  in  1456,  aged  71.  His  writings 
•re  chiefly  on  diffierent  points  of  Canon  Law ; 
and  are  contained  mostly  in  the  Tiactatus 
Juris.— Tr.] 

(65)  Jo.  Hen.  MaiuSt  Vita  Reuchlini,  p. 
156,  <&c.  {John  Westd,  called  also  Ba- 
tUiuSf  and  Herman  Getvcrty  Goenort  or 
Gansvort,  was  bom  at  Groningen,  A.D. 
1400,  or  rather  1419.  He  studied  long  in 
the  school  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Common 
Life  at  Zwol,  and  then  at  Cologne ;  became 
Tery  learned,  understood  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew,  was  a  Platonist,  and  a  Nominalist, 
and  a  contemner  of  the  reigning  scholastic 
theology.  He  was  very  pious ;  studied  the 
Scriptures  much  and  in  the  original  lan- 
guages, and  based  his  faith  upon  them,  in 
utter  disregard  for  human  authorities,  doc- 
tors, traditions,  popes  and  councils,  or  fa- 
thers. He  was  mvited  to  Heidelbnrg ;  but 
not  allowed  lo  teach  theology  there,  Mcause 
be  bad  not  taken  the  degree  of  D.D. ;  nor 
would  they  give  him  that  degree,  because  he 
was  not  in  orders.  He  returned  to  Cologne, 
and  thence  went  to  Lou  vain,  and  thence 
to  Paris,  where  he  resided  many  years, 
and  acquired  great  reputation  ea  a  learned, 
independent,  honest,  snd  truly  Christian 
man.  He  once  visited  Home;  was  never 
persecuted;  and  died  A.D.  1489,  aged, 
some  ssy  89  and  others  70.  His  works  are 
several  theological  tracts,  chiefly  on  what  he 
deeQDed  the  erroneous  views  in  theology  then 


prevailing.  They  are  entitled,  on  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  ;  why  Christ  became  incarnate, 
and  the  greatness  of  his  sufferings ;  on  Pen- 
ance, or  the  clerical  power  of  binding  and 
loosing ;  on  the  Communion  of  saints ;  on 
the  Treasury  of  merits  in  the  church ;  on 
Fraternities;  on  Purgatory;  on  papal  In- 
dulgences; several  epistles;  on  the  Eu- 
charist and  the  Mass ;  on  Indulgences ;  on 
Prayer.  These  were  published,  Wittemb., 
1522,  and  Basil,  1523,  fol,  and  1525,  4to, 
under  the  title  of  Farraso  rerum  theologica- 
ram;  with  a  preface  by  Martin  Luther; 
also  at  Amsterdam,  1617, 4to.  In  his  pre- 
face, Luther  says :  **  Weesel  appeared  (who 
was  called  Basil)  a  Frisian  of  Groningen,  a 
man  of  admirable^  talents,  of  great  and  rare 
genius,  who  was  manifestly  taught  of  God, 
as  Isaiah  prophesied  that  Christians  should 
be ;  for  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  fol- 
lowed men,  even  as  I  have  not.  If  I  had 
previously  read  Westelj  my  enemies  might 
have  thought,  Luther  derived  all  his  views 
from  Wessel,  so  perfectly  accordant  are  the 
two  in  spirit.  And  it  increases  my  joy  and 
confidence,  and  I  now  have  no  doubt  of  the 
correctness  of  my  doctrines,  since  with  such 
uniform  agreement,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
words,  though  at  a  different  period,  in  an- 
other clime  and  country,  and  with  other  re- 
sults, he  so  hsrmonizes  with  me  throughout." 
See  8eckendorf*s  Histbria  Lutheranismi, 
lib.  i.,  sec.  54,  ^  133,  p.  226,  dec.  BayU, 
Dictionnaire  hist,  critique,  art.  Wessel. 

John  Wessel  is  too  often  confounded  with 
his  contemporary  and  friend  John  de  Vesa^ 
lia,  or  of  Wesel,  a  doctor  of  theology,  and  a 
celebrated  preacher  at  Erfurth  and  Worms ; 
who  held  nearly  the  same  sentiments  with 
Wessel,  and  was  at  length  condemned  by  en 
assembly  at  Mentz  A.D.  1479,  and  cast  into 

f>rison,  where  he  soon  after  died.  His  theo- 
ogical  opinions  were  condemned ;  yet  a 
Catholic  who  witnessed  the  whole  trial,  says, 
he  advanced  nothing  but  what  might  be  de- 
fended, except  in  regard  lo  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  which  he  agreed  with  the 
Greeks.  His  condemnation  ia  attributed  by 
this  writer,  to  his  being  a  Nominafist,  while 
hit  judges,  all  but  one,  were  Realists,    See 
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rara,  and  a  pious,  eloquent,  and  learned  man.  Having  probed  the  Romish 
ulcers  too  freely,  he  suffered  for  his  rashness,  being  burned  at  the  stake  ia 
1498,  at  Ferrara.  He  died  with  serenity  and  constancy. (66)  AlpJunuus 
Spina  composed  a  book  against .  the  Jews  and  Saracens,  which  he  called 
ForUilitiumfidei>(fil)  Conspicuous  in  the  long  list  of  those  called  Scholas* 
tics  were  John  Capreolus,{68)  John  de  Turrecremata,{69)  AiUonmus  of 
Florence,(70)   Dionysius  a  JRyckel,{71)  Henry  GorcomiuSf{72)   Gabriel 


BayUt  Dictionnaire  Hist,  et  critique,  art. 
Wcsalia  Jean  <U ;  and  Schroeekk,  Kirchen- 
gescb.,  torn,  zxxiii.,  p.  295,  &c. — TV.] 

(66)  Jo.  Franc.  Buddeus,  Parerga  Ilia- 
torico-Tbeolog.,  p.  279.  The  life  of  Savo- 
narola, written  by  Jo.  Franc.  Picus^  was 
publisbed  with  notes,  documents,  and  letters, 
by  Jot.  Quetify  Paris,  1674,  2  vols.  8vo.  In 
the  same  year,  Qiuttf  published  at  Paris  the' 
spiritaal  and  ascetic  Epistles  of  Savonarola^ 
translated  from  Italian  into  Latin.  See  also 
Jac.  Echard'tt  Scriptores  ord.  Predicator., 
torn,  i.,  p.  884,  6lc.  iJeronu  Savonarola 
was  bom  at  Ferrara  Oct.  12,  1452  ;  re- 
ligiously educated,  and  early  distinguished 
for  genius  and  learning.  His  father  intended 
him  for  his  own  profession,  that  of  physic  ; 
but  he  disliiied  it ;  and  vmknown  to  his  pa- 
rents, became  a  Dominican  monk  A  A). 
1474.  For  a  time  he  taught  philosophy  and 
metaphysics  ;  and  was  then  made  a  preacher 
and  confessor.  He  soon  laid  aside  the 
hearing  of  confessions,  and  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  preaching,  in  which  he  was  re- 
markably interesting  and  successful.  In 
1489  he  went  to  Florence,  where  his  preach- 
ing produced  quite  a  reformation  of  morals. 
He  attacked  vice,  infidelity,  and  false  re- 
ligion, with  the  utmost  freedom,  sparing  no 
ag[e  or  sex  and  no  condition  of  men,  monks, 
priests,  popes,  princes,  or  common  citizens. 
His  influence  was  almost  boundless.  But 
Florence  was  split  into  political  factions,  and 
Savonarola  dia  not  avoid  the  danger.  He 
was  ardent,  eloquent,  and  so  enthusiastic  as 
almost .  to  believe  and  actually  to  represent 
what  he  taught,  as  being  communicated  to 
him  by  revelation.  The  adverse  faction  ac- 
cused him  to  the  pope,  who  summoned  him 
to  Rome.  Savonarola  would  not  go ;  and 
was  ordered  to  cease  preaching.  A  Fran- 
ciscan inquisitor  was  sent  to  confront  him. 
The  people  protected  him.  But  at  length, 
vacillating  about  putting  his  cause  to  che 
test  of  a  fire  ordeal,  he  lost  his  popularity 
in  a  measure.  His  enemies  seized  him  by 
force,  put  him  to  the  rack,  and  extorted  from 
him  some  concessions  which  they  interpreted 
as  confessions  of  guilt ;  and  then  strangled 
him,  burned  his  b^y,  and  threw  the  ashes 
into  the  river.  Thus  died  Savonarola  May 
23,  1498.— His  character  has  been  assailed 
and  defended  most  elaborately,  and  by  nu- 


merous persons  both  Catholics  and  IProtast- 
ants.  His  writings  were  almost  all  in  lukan* 
They  consist  of  more  than  300  sermoms, 
about  ^0  tracts  and  treatises,  and  a  consid- 
erable' number  of  letters ;  all  displaying  ge- 
nius and  piety,  and  some  of  them  superior 
intellect.  See  especially,  Fieus  and  Bud- 
deus,  ubi  supra.  C.  F.  Ammon**  Ges- 
chichte  der  Homiletik,  vol.  i.,  p.  169-198, 
Getting.,  1804,  8vo.  BayU't  Dictionnaire* 
art.  Savonarola ;  and  Schroukh's  Kirchen- 
gesch.,  vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  543,  &c. — Tr.j 

(67)  {Alpkonsus  Spina  was  a  Spanish 
Jew  converted  to  Christianity,  who  became 
a  Franciscan  monk,  rector  of  the  univeraitj 
of  Salamanca,  an  inquisitor,  and  at  last  a. 
bishop.  He  flourished  about  A.D.  1459. 
His  book  defends  the  Romish  religion  against 
the  arguments  then  used  by  Jews,  Saracens, 
heretics  and  infidels.  It  is  a  weak  perform- 
ance ;  first  published  anonymous,  Norimbeig, 
1494, 4to,  then  at  Lyons,  A.D.  1511.— TV.  J 

(68)  {John  CapreduM  was  a  French  Do- 
minican monk  of  Languedoc,  professor  of 
theology  at  Toulouse,  flourished  A.D.  1415, 
and  is  said  to  have  attended  the  council  of 
Basil  in  1431.  He  wrote  Commentaries  on 
Lombard'*  four  Books  of  Sentences ;  pub- 
lished, Venice,  1484, 1514, 1588,  foL— 7>.] 

(69)  [John  de  Turreeremata,  a  Spaniard, 
bom  at  Torquemada  A.D.  1388 ;  became  a 
Dominican  monk,  and  was  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  where  he  studied  and  taught 
many  years.  From  about  the  year  1431,  he 
served  the  popes  first  as  msster  of  the  palace, 
then  (1437)  as  legate  to  the  councilor  Basil, 
and  afterwards  to  that  of  Florence,  then  as 
a  cardinal  and  legate  in  France,  and  on  va* 
rious  otlter  embassies.  From  1450  till  his 
death  in  1468,  he  held  various  bishoprics  in 
Spain  and  Italy.  He  wrote  commentaries 
on  the  Decretum  of  Gratian,  on  Paul's  Epis- 
tles, on  the  Psalms ;  various  tracts  on  scho- 
lastic theology,  and  disputed  points  of  canon 
law  and  church  government ;  against  the 
Mohammedans ;  a  series  of  Sermons ;  and 
a  number  of  ascetic  pieces.  His  works  were 
first  printed,  Augsburg,  1472,  in  8  vols.  fol. 

(70)  [His  true  name  was  Antomu*,  but 
on  account  of  his  diminutive  stature,  he  ac- 
quired that  of  Antoninut.  He  was  bom  at 
Florence  in  1389,  early  studied  Canon  Law, 
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BieIj{lS)  Stephen  ^rtiZi/er,(74)  and  others.  Among  the  most  re8pectabl& 
Mystiat,  were,  Vineendus  Ferreriu8,{7d)  Henry  Harpkiu8y{76)  Lawentius 
Ju8tinianus,{n)  Bemhardm  Senensis,{lS)  and  more  famous  than  all  the 


became  a  Dominican  monk  at  16,  aOerwaida 
preaided  over  aeveral  diflferent  monasteries, 
was  made  vicar-general  of  his  order,  and  in 
1446  archbishop  of  Florence.  He  was  re- 
peatedly envoy  of  his  city  to  the  court  of 
Kome;  and  died  May  2,  1459,  aged  70; 
greatly  eateemed  for  his  piety  and  erudition. 
He  was  canonized  A.D.  1523.  His  piety 
is  generally  admitted;  but  his  judgment 
as  a  writer  has  been  questioned,  and  his 
works  are  said  to  he  stuffed  with  silly  stories 
collected  from  all  quartera.  He  wrote  Sum- 
ma  Historialis,  or  a  universal  History  from 
the  creation  to  his  own  times ;  Lyons,  1586, 
8  vols,  folio.  Summa  Theologies,  Stras- 
baig,  1496,  4  toIs.  folio.  Summa  Confes- 
sionalis,  Lyons,  1564,  8vo.  Notes  on  the 
donation  of  Constantino  the  Great ;  aevenl 
law  tracts ;  and  one  on  the  virtues. — Tr.} 

(71)  [DionysiuM  a  Ryckel  or  de  Leewis, 
or  Carthunanus.  He  waa  bom  at  Kyckel, 
a  village  in  the  diocese  of  Liege,  educated 
at  Cologne,  and  became  a  Carthusian  monk 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one ;  and  died  March 
18th,  1471,  aged  69,  or  as  some  say  77. 
He  was  a  most  voluminous  writer;  snd 
chiefly  as  an  expositor,  and  a  practical  theo- 
logian. His  commentary  on  the  whole  Bible, 
was  printed,  Cologne,  1533,  in  7  vols,  folio ; 
his  commentary  on  the  four  Booka  of  Sen- 
tences, Cologne,  1535,  4  vols,  folio;  his 
commentary  on  Dionysius  Areopsffita,  ibid., 
1536,  fol.  He  also  wrote  eight  Books  de 
fide  Catholica;  two  Books  on  a  Christian 
life ;  a  treatise  on  the  four  last  things,  death,  * 
judgment,  heaven,  and  hell;  ano£er  on  a 
particular  iudgroent  of  souls ;  expositions  of 
some  works  of  John  CaMsian^  and  of  the 
Climax  of  John  Schdaaticu* ;  seven  trecU 
on  practical  religion,  printed  at  I^uvain, 
1577 ;  and  a  work  in  five  Books,  against  the 
Alcoran  and  the  Mohammedams ;  with  tracts 
on  war  with  the  Turka,  holding  a  general 
council,  and  the  vices  of  superatition ;  print- 
ed, Cologne,  1533,  8vo.— Tr] 

(72)  [Henry  Goreomms  was  a  native  of 
Gorcum  in  Holland,  became  distinguished 
as  a  theologian  and  philosopher,  was  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  univenity  of  Cologne,  and 
died  in  1495.  He  wrote  de  supentitiosis  qui- 
busdam  casibus  ceu  ceremoniis  ecclesiasti- 
cia;  de  celebritate  Festorum ;  Conclusiones 
et  Concordantis  Bibliorum  ac  Canonum  in 
libros  Magistri  Sententiarum ;  a  Comment- 
ary on  Aristotle  de  Coelo,  and  de  Mondo ; 
Quastiones  metaphysica  de  ente  et  Essen- 
tia.—Tr] 

iGdbrid 


(73)  [( 


Biel,  D.D.,  a  native  of 


Spire,  one  of  the  firat  profesaora  of  theology 
and  philosophy  at  Tubingen,  founded  A.D. 
1477.  He  died  in  ljp5,  leaving  a  com- 
mentary on  the  four  Hooks  of  Sentences, 
Brixen,  1574,  3  vols.  4to  ;  an  exposition  of 
the  canon  of  the  mass ;  a  series  or  sermons  ; 
Defensorium  obedientias  pontificis ;  Historia 
Dominica  passionis ;  de  Monetarum  potes- 
ute  et  utihtate ;  and  an  epitome  of  the  work 
of  William  Occam  on  the  Sentencea. — TV.] 

(74)  [Stephen  Brulifer,  bom  at  St.  Malo, 
a  Franciscan,  a  doctor  of  Paria,  a  Scotist, 
professor  of  theology  at  Mayence  and  Metz, 
flourished  A.D.  1480,  and  died  after  A.D. 
1500.  He  wrote  on  Lombard's  Sentences ; 
on  the  Trinity ;  Sermons  on  the  poverty  of 
Christ ;  and  some  other  tracts ;  all  pubUahedy 
Paris,  1499,  and  1500,  8vo.— TV.] 

(75)  [  Vineentius  Ferrerhu^  was  a  Span- 
ish Dominicsn  of  Valencia,  renowned  as  a 
preacher,  who  travelled  over  Spain,  France, 
and  Italy,  doing  wondera,  and  converting 
multitudes  from  vice  snd  error,  (if  we  maj 
believe  the  Romanists),  and  was  made  con- 
fessor and  master  of  the  palace  to  pope  Ben- 
edict XIII.  He  was  very  metapnysical, 
poor  in  thought,  and  low  in  laneuage.  Yet 
was  esteemed  a  great  saint ;  and  was  canon- 
ized in  1455.  He  died  A.D.  1419.  He 
wrote  de  Viu  apirituali ;  Tractatus  consola* 
torius ;  snd  several  epistles ;  (published, 
Valencia,  1591) ;  and  a  volume  of  sermons, 
with  several  small  pieces  annexed;  often 
published.— Tr.] 

(76)  [Henry  If arphius  was  a  Franciscan, 
bom  in  the  village  of  Le  Herp  in  Brabant,  a 
theologian,  provmcial  of  his  order,  and  guar- 
dian  of  the  convent  of  Mechlin.  He  ioor- 
iahed  A.D.  1468,  and  died  in  1478.  He 
wrote  de  Theologia  mystics,  tum  speculativa 
tum  affioctiva,  libri  iii.,  Cologne,  1611,  4to. 
Speculum  aureum  in  x.  pracepU  decalogi ; 
Speculum  perfectionis ;  and  many  sermons. 
He  wrote  generally  in  Dutch ;  othen  trans- 
lated him  into  Latin. — Tr."} 

(77)  [Laurentius  Justinian  was  of  patri- 
cian birth  at  Venice,  a  regular  canon  of  St. 
Augustine  for  thirty  yeara ;  then  bishop  of 
Venice  A.D.  1431,  and  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  a  patriarch  A.D.  1450 ;  and  died  Jan.  8» 
1455,'  aged  74,  and  was  canonized  A.D. 
1524.  He  was  a  man  of  sincere  piety,  Teiy 
zeslous  in  religion,  and  very  liberal  to  the 
poor.  His  works,  consisting  of  sermonsy 
letten,  and  a  number  of  tracts  on  metaphya- 
ical  divinity  and  practical  religion,  were  print- 
ed, Basil,  1560,  fol.,  Lyons,  1568,  foL,  aid 
Venice,  1606,  fol.— Tr.] 
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rest,  Thomas  d  Kempis,  the  reputed  author  of  the  well-known  treatise  on  the 
Imiiation  of  ChrisL(l&) 


(78)  [Bemardine  Senensu,  or  of  Sienna, 
was  nobly  born  at  Mesaano  in  the  territory 
of  Florence,  Sept.  8,  1380 ;  religioualy  ed- 
ucated in  monkish  au^teritiea,  yet  inairucted 
by  distinguished  masters ;  became  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk  in  14U4 ;  commenced  preach- 
ing, and  became  very  famous ;  was  sent  leg- 
ate of  his  order  to  Palestine ;  travelled  ex- 
tensively there ;  rettirned,  and  travelled  over 
Italy,  a  most  renowned  preacher.  He  flour- 
ished A.D.  1426}  repeatedly  refused  bish- 
oprics, and  died  A.D.  1444,  aged  64 ;  and 
was  canonized  in  1460.  His  works  are  chief- 
ly Sermons;  but  embrace  a  few  mystic 
tracts,  and  a  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse. 
He  appears  to  have  been  devout,  and  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  genius.  His  works 
'were  printed,  Paris,  1636,  in  6  vols,  fol — 
Tr] 

(79)  LangUt  de  Ftesnoy  promised  to 
show  that  this  celebrated  book,  concerning 
the  author  of  which  there  has  been  so  much 
literary  war,  waa  first  written  in  Frenph,  by 
one  John  Genen  or  John  Gerson^  and  then 
translated  into  Lstin  by  Thomu  a  Kempu. 
See  Granet,  in  I^aunoiana,  pt.  ii  ,  0pp.,  torn. 
iT.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  414,  415.    A  histo^  of  the 
disputes  concerning  this  book,  was  drawn  up 
by  Vincent  Thuillier,  in  the  (Jpera  Poslha- 
ma  of  M4JnUon  and  Ruinart,  tom.  iii.,  p.  64, 
4cc.     [His  real  name  was  ThomoM  iiam- 
merlein,  in  Latin  MalUolut,    He  was  born 
«t  Kempis  or  Campis,  in  the  diocese  of  Co- 
logne, A.D.  1380:  was  sent  to  the  school 
ostablished  by  Gerhard  GrooU  at  Deventer, 
«t  the  age  of  13 ;  and  seven  years  after,  to 
the  Auguatinian  convent  at  Mount  St.  Agnes 
near  Zwol,  where  he  assumed  the  habit  of  a 
monk  A.D  1406,  and  was  afterwards  proctor 
and  superior  of  the  convent.    He  died  A.D. 
1471,  seed  92.     He  waa  a  very  reliffious 
man.     His  writings  are  all  on  practical  and 
experimental  religion,  and  consist  of  numer- 
ous sermons,  several  letters,  religious  biog- 
raphy, and   tracU;   collected  and   print^ 
often,  in  folio,  quarto,  and  octavo:  e.  g., 
Cologne,  1728,  4to.     The  four  Books  de 
Coniemptu  mundi,  (or  de  Imitatione  Christi 
— on  the  Imiution  Christ—from  the  subject 
of  the  first  book),  have  been  translated  into 
English,  German,  French,  lulian,  Spanish, 
Bohemian,  Hungsrisn,  Greek,  Arabic,  and 
Turkish;  and  passed  through  innumerable 
editions.     The  general  opinion  is,  (hat  Kemr 
fit  was  the  suthor.    Yet  there  are  substsn- 
tiai  reasons  for  doubt  and  uncertainty.     See 
Wharitm't  Appendix  to  Cave'«  Historia  Lit- 
terar.,  and  Sehroeckh^i  Kirchengesch.,  vol. 
zxxiv.,  p.  312,  dec. 


The  following  Latin  writers  are  omitted 
in  the  preceding  list,  by  Dr,  MoMhetm. 

John  Huss,  lx>m  at  Hussineu  m  Bohemia, 
educated  at  Prague,  where  be  commenced 
A.B.  in  1393  ai2l  A.M.  in  1396;  became 
preacher  in  the  Bethlehem  church  in  1400, 
read  the  works  of  Wickliffe,  began  to  atUck 
the  prevailing  views  of  religion  in  1408.  was 
silenced  by  the  archbishop  of  Prague  Sabinr 
CO  Loipus,  and  accused  before  the  pope,  who 
summoned  him  to  Rome.  He  sent  his  proc- 
tor, who  waa  not  heard ;  and  Huss  was  con- 
demned as  an  obstinate  heretic.  In  1413, 
being  driven  from  the  city  of  Prague,  he 
preached  in  the  vicinity  till  the  tumult  in  the 
city  subsided.  In  1414  he  set  out  for  the 
council  of  Constance,  protected  by  a  safe 
conduct  from  the  emperor,  but  was  seized,  im- 
prisoned, condemned,  and  burned  at  the  stake, 
May  29, 1416.  His  works  contain  numerous 
theological,  polemical,  and  devotional  tracu ; 
many  letters  and  sermons,  a  Harmony  of  the 
Grospels,  commentaries  on  some  of  the  epis- 
tles and  Psahns,  and  on  the  Apocalypse ;  sod 
were  printed,  Norimb.,  1668,  2  vols,  fol 

Pauius  Anglicus,  an  English  doctor  of 
canon  law  A.D.  1404,  wrote  Aureum  Speo- 
ulum,  or  a  Dialogue  between  Peter  and  nul, 
on  the  abusds  of  clerical  power ;  extant  in 
Goldatti  Monarchia,  tom.  li.,  p.  1627. 

JoAii  Latieburiua,  an  English  Franciscan 
monk,  educated  at  Oxford.  He  wrote,  A.D. 
1406,  Moralia  super  Threnos  Jeremis ;  print- 
ed A.D.  1482,  fol. 

Richard  UUerstcn  of  Lsncashire,  and  » 
professor  of  theology  at  Oxford,  A.D.  1408. 
His  Petition  for  a  reformation  of  the  ihurek^ 
exists  in  manuscript  at  Cambridge,  England. 
The  preface  and  considerable  extracts  are 
published  by  Wharton,  Appendix  to  Csse^t 
Historia  Litteraria.  Some  other  works  of 
his  exist  in  manuscript. 

Theodoric  de  Niem  or  Niemut,  a  German, 
scrivener  to  the  pope  A.D.  1372,  bishop  of 
Verdun,  and  of  Cambray ;  flourished  A  D. 
1408.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  papal  schisa 
in  his  own  times,  in  four  books;  printed, 
Strasbure,  1608  snd  1629, 8vo ;  slso  the  Life 
of  pope  JoAn  XXIII.,  and  some  other  pieces 
respecting  the  state  of  his  times. 

Thomas  Netier^  cslled  Waldensis  because 
bom  at  Walden  in  Essex ;  an  English  Car^ 
roelite  monk  of  I^ndon,  who  was  educsted 
at  Oxford,  confessor  to  Henry  IV.  and  his 
envoy  to  the  council  of  Pisa,  provincial  prior 
of  his  order  in  1414,  a  strenuous  opposer  of 
the  Wicklijffiieet  sent  by  the  king  to  the  coun- 
cil of  Constance  in  1416.  and  to  the  court 
of  Poland  in  1419.    He  attended  Henry  V 
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in  his  French  war  A.D.  1423,  and  Henry 
YL  in  1430,  and  died  at  Rouen,  Nov.  3d, 
1430.  He  wrote  much ;  the  only  work  of 
bia  printed,  ia  hia  Doctrinale  Antiquitatuui 
fidei  eccleaioB  CatbolicaB,  a  very  prolix  work 
againat  the  followers  of  Wickliffe  and  Host ; 
Venice,  1751,  fol,  and  elsewhere. 

Petrtu  AneharanuSf  a  c^ebrated  Canon- 
iat  of  Bologna  A.D.  1410,  who  has  left  three 
large  works  on  canon  law ;  frequently  print- 
ed. 

Bo9t(nau  Buritnsis^  a  Benedictine  monk 
of  St.  Edmundsbury,  England,  A.D.  1410. 
He  Tiaited  all  the  monasteries  of  England, 
to  make  out  a  complete  catalogue  of  all  the 
worka  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers.  This 
manuscript  catalogue  was  in  the  hands  of 
aichbishop  Ushcvy  Thomas  GaU^  6lc.  ^ 

John  OrossiuM  or  GrossiUj  a  French  Car- 
melite monk  of  Toulouse,  elected  general  of 
hia  order  in  1411,  attended  the  council  of 
Pisa,  and  died  in  1424,  at  an  advanced  age. 
He  wrote  Viridarium  Ordinis  Carmelitani, 
in  three  Booka ;  describing  the  origin,  prog- 
ress, and  distinguished  men  of  his  order ; 
published  with  other  similar  works,  Antweip, 
1680,  4  vols.  foL 

Hieronymus  d  S,  Fide,  a  converted  Span- 
ish Jew,  physician  to  Benedict  XIII.,  A.D. 
1412.  lie  wrote  de  refellendia  Judsorum 
eiToribus  ;  and  ad  versus  Talmuth  Judsorum; 
published,  Frankf.,  1602, 8vo,  and  in  the  Bib- 
bth.  Patrum,  torn,  zxvi.,  p.  528. 

Hermann  de  Lerbtke,  a  German  Domini- 
can monk  of  Minden,  who  wrote  a  Histoiy 
or  Chronicon  of  the  counts  of  Schauenburg, 
from  A.D.  1006  to  1414,  published  by  H. 
Meibomiue,  Frankf.,  1620,  8vo. 

Paulus  Carthagena  a  S,  Maria^  a  con- 
Terted  Spauiah  Jew,  bishop  of  Carthagena 
and  of  Burgos,  high  chancellor  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  and  patriarch  of  Aquileia ;  died  A.D. 
1435.  He  wrote  additions  to  N.  Lyra^e 
commentary  on  the  scripturea ;  Scrutinium 
Scripturarum  Libria  ii.,  and  Qucationea  xii. 
Nomine  Tetragrammato. 

Gobtlinue  Pertona^  bom  in  Westphalia 
A.D.  1358,  travelled  over  Italy,  and  resided 
some  time  at  the  Romish  court ;  and  in  1389, 
became  rector  of  Trinity  chapel  at  Pader- 
boro ;  retired  to  Bilefeld,  and  was  made  dean. 
He  flourished  A.D.  1418,  and  died  about 
1428.  Between  the  years  1404  and  14 18, 
he  composed  his  Cosmodromiom,  or  chron- 
icle of  the  world  from  the  creation  to  A.D. 
1418  ;  published  with  notes  and  an  appendix, 
by  H.  Meiiomius,  Frankf,  1599,  foL 

Leonard  Brwme  Arelmue^  born  at  Arez- 
zo,  Florence ;  and  one  of  the  best  Latin  and 
Greek  scholars  of  hia  ago  ;  epiatolary  secre- 
tary to  the  popea,  from  A.D.  1404 ;  retired 
to  Florence,  to  literary  ease,  and  there  died 
Vol.  1L— L  l  l 


in  1443,  aged  74.  He  wrote  contra  Hypo- 
critaa  libellus;  History  of  Florence,  in  12 
Books;  de  Bello  Italico  adversua  Gothoa, 
Lib.  iv.,  (which  is  a  mere  plagiarism  from 
Procopius);  de  Bello  PunicoLi^i  iii.,  (taken 
from  Polybiusy  and  intended  to  supply  the 
loss  of  Livy^s  second  Decade) ;  Epistolarum 
Libri  viii. ;  a  tract  on  Morals ;  Translation  of 
Aristotle's  Ethics ;  a  history  of  his  own  times 
(or  of  the  papal  schism) ;  and  aeveral  other 
thinga.     Ills  Latin  is  very  fine. 

John  Frayicu  Poggius^  BrandoHnus^  bom 
near  Arezzo,  Florence,  A.D.  1364;  a  6ne 
Latin  and  Greek  acholar,  aecreury.  to  eight 
successive  popes,  from  A.D.  1415  to  1455; 
then  counsellor  at  Florence,  till  his  death  in 
1459.  He  wrote  numerous  small  works,  de- 
scriptive, facetious,  (or  rather  obscene),  fu- 
neral orations,  letters,  &c.,  besides  a  History 
of  Florence  in  eight  Booka.  He  was  active 
in  the  council  of  Couatance  ;  and  quarrelled 
with  LaurejUiiis  Valla;  yet  he  promoted  lit- 
erature. Hia  worka  were  published,  Straa- 
burg,  1511  and  1513,  fol.,  and  Baail,  J538, 
foU 

Nicdlaus  DinckelsfuHus^  a  Swabian,  rec- 
tor of  the  gymnaaiumof  Vienna  A.D.  1420, 
and  its  repreaentative  in  the  council  of  Baail 
A.D.  1431.  He  wrote  sermons ;  on  the  Dec- 
alogue; on  the  Lord^s  prayer;  on  peni- 
tence ;  on  the  eight  Beatitudes  ;  on  the  sev- 
en mortal  sins ;  a  copfeasional ;  and  on  the 
five  senses  ;  printed,  Straaburg,  1516,  fol. 

Theodoric  Engelhueiust  a  canon  of  the 
church  of  Hildesheim,  A.D.  1420.  He  wrote 
Chronicon  Ohronicorura,  or  a  universal  hie- 
tory,  civil  and  eccleaiaaticaU  from  the  creation 
to  A.D.  1420,  published  by  Joach.  Jo.  Mo- 
dems, Hehnat.,  1671. 

William  Lindwood^  LL.D.,  a  learned  Eng* 
liah  juriat,  educated  at  Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ford, dean  of  the  Archea  to  Chuhely  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  lord  privy  seal  to  Hen* 
ry  V.  and  hia  ambassador  in  1422  to  Spain 
and  Portugal,  bishop  of  St.  David^a  in  1432 ; 
died,  1446.  He  wrote  Prpviticiale  aeu  Con- 
stitutiones  Anglifls,  Libri  v.,  being  the  consti* 
tutions  of  14  archbihsops  of  Canterbury,  from 
Stephen  Langton  to  Henry  Chichely^  with 
notes  and  comments ;  Oxford,  1679,  fol. 

John  de  hnola,  a  learned  commentator  on 
Canon  Law,  who  died  at  Bologna  A.D.  1436. 
His  comments  were  published,  Venice,  1676, 
2  vols.  fol. 

Julianus  Cmsarinus^  LL.D.,  professor  of 
law  in  several  Italian  universities ;  then  filled 
various  offices  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and  be- 
came a  cardinal  A.D.  1426.  He  waa  papal 
legate  in  the  Hussite  war,  in  which  he  waa 
unsuccessful ;  and  then  legate  to  the  council 
of  Basil  in  1431,  presided  there,  refused  to 
dissolve  the  council  at  the  command  of  toe 
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pope ;  but  in  1438  he  again  aided  with  the 
pope,  attended  the  council  of  Florence,  waa 
aent  legato  to  the  king  of  Poland  in  1444, 
advised  him  to  violate  hia  treaty  with  the 
Turka,  and  waa  himself  alain  leading  the 
troops  to  battle.  He  died  aged  46.  Hia  two 
letters  to  pope  Eugene  IV.  written  from 
Basil,  with  a  long  oration  he  delivered  there, 
have  been  printed. 

Nicolaus  Tudeschus^  called  PanormitamUf 
a  Benedictine  monk  of  Sicily,  an  abbot,  and 
archbishop  of  Palermo ;  a  very  able  canonist, 
who  taught  in  Italy,  and  filled  offices  at  Rome. 
In  1431  the  king  of  Aragon  sent  him  to  the 
council  of  Basil,  where  be  defended  the  su- 
premacy of  councils  with  great  ability.  He 
was  made  a  cardinal  in  1440,  and  died  it 
1445.  Except  hia  defence  of  the  righu  of 
councils,  hia  worka  are  all  upon  canon  law. 
They  were  repeatedly  publiahed ;  e.  g.,  Ven- 
ice, 1617,  9  vola.  fol. 

Raymundue  Sabvmdtf  a  learned  Spaniard, 
rector  of  the  gymnasium  of  Toulouse.  He 
wrote  ( A.D.  1434-1436)  Theologia  naturalia, 
de  homine  et  creaturis,  seu  Thesaurus  divi- 
narum  conaiderationum ;  often  printed,  e.  g., 
Venice,  1581,  8vo. 

PeiruM  Jeremia,  a  Dominican  monk,  and 
a  celebrated  preacher,  bom  at  Palermo,  lived 
at  Bologna,  and  died  there  A.D.  1452.  Hia 
■eimona,  with  expositions  of  the  Lord's  pray- 
er, the  decalogue,  and  tracta  on  faith,  and 
Cfariat'a  suffiBnnga,  were  printed,  Hagenoe, 
1514. 

Niedaus  Auximamu  Piceiu,  an  Italian 
Franciscan  monk,  vicar  of  hia  order  in  Pal- 
estine ;  a  pioua  man,  and  nqt  deatitute  of 
learning,  A.D.  1430.  He  wrote  Summa  ca- 
auum  conacientis ;  Supplementum  ad  Sum- 
mam  Pisanellam  :  and  Intenrogatorium  Con- 
feaeorum :  besides  some  things  never  printed. 

JEgidius  Carlerius,  born  at  Cambray,  fel- 
low and  profeasor  of  theology  in  the  college 
of  Navarre,  Paris ;  dean  of  Cambray  in  1431, 
opposer  of  the  Hussites  in  the  council  of 
Basil,  1433.  He  died,  very  aged,  Nov.  23, 
1473.  Hia  Sporta  Fragmentoram,  and  his 
Sportula  Fragmentorum,  (two  collections  of 
tracts  defending  the  Romish  religion),  were 
printed,  Brussels,  1478,^2  vols.  fol.  His  long 
argument  at  Baail  a^inat  the  Hussites,  is 
in  HardiiirCa  Concilia,  tome  viii.,  p.  1759, 
dec. 

Cdtharina  Bonamenntf  an  Italian  Francia- 
can  abbess  at  Bologna,  who  thought  she 
had  many  divine  revelations.  She  flourished 
A.D.  1438.  and  died  March  9th,  1463.  Her 
Liber  de  Revelationibua  aibi  factis,  waaprinU 
ed.  Venice,  1583. 

John  de  Lydgate,  an  English  Benedic- 
tine monk,  and  teacher  of  youth  at  St.  Ed- 
mundabury.    He  waa  the  imitator  of  ChaU' 


eer,  and  accounted  a  good  poet ;  bom  A.D^ 
1380,  and  lived  till  after  1460. 

Thonuu  WaUingkam,  an  English  Bene- 
dictine monk  of  St.  Albans,  where  he  was* 
precentor  A.D.  1440.  He  wrote  two  His- 
toriea  of  England  ;  the  more  concise,  from 
A.D.  1273  to  1422 ;  the  larger.  entiUed  Hy- 
podioma  Neustriae,  relatee  the  history  of  Nor- 
mandy from  A.D.  1066  to  1417.  Both  are 
esteemed,  and  were  printed,  London,  1574, 
fol.  He  also  continued  the  Polychronicon 
o[Ranuipk  Higdetiy  from  1342  to  1417. 

Jokn  de  Anania^  a  celebrated  canonist  of 
Bologna,  who  died  A.D.  1455,  leaving  sev- 
eral lar^e  works  on  canon  law,  which  have- 
been  printed. 

Laurentius  VaVa^  of  patrician  rank,  bom 
at  Rome  A.D.  1415,  doctor  of  theology,  and 
canon  of  St.  John  de  Lateran ;  a  nniahed 
acholar,  but  extremely  aarcastic,  and  a  ae- 
vere  critic  upon  authora.  He  made  himself 
many  enemiea ;  among  whom  was  PoggiuM^ 
with  whom  he  had  long  and  severe  (^rrels. 
In  1443,  he  left  Rome  and  went  to  Naples, 
where  Alphonws  V.  patronised  him.  The- 
inquisitors  would  have  burned  him  at  the 
atake,  had  not  that  king  protected  him.  He 
waa  at  length  permitted  to  return  to  Rome, 
and  teach  there  till  hia  death,  A.D.  1465. 
He  wrote  Elegantiorum  lingus  Latins  libii 
vi.  on  the  uae  of  Sui  and  Sunt ;  three  works 
in  controversy  with  Poggius ;  several  other 
personal  attacks ;  three  books  on  I^gic :  on 
the  spurious  donation  of  Conslanttne  tne- 
Great ;  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament ; 
on  man's  supreme  good,  three  Books ;  and  a 
tract  on  free  will.  Theae  worka  were  print- 
ed at  Baail,  1540,  fol.  He  also  wrote  notes 
on  Salluat,  Livy,  Quintilian ;  and  translations 
of  the  Iliad,  Herodotus,  Thucydidea,  dtc. 

Flavius  Bbndus,  or  Blonduf  Flainus, 
bom  in  Italy  A.D.  1388,  a  good  classical 
scholar,  secretary  to  various  popes,  died  June- 
4th,  1463,  aged  75.  He  wrote  much,  but 
so  hastily,  tl^t  his  works  are  of  little  value. 
They  are  Historiarum  Decades  III.,  or  a  gen- 
eral hiatory  of  the  western  empire,  from 
A.D.  410  to  1440;  Rome  insUuratc  libri 
iii.  (a  description  of  Rome  in  his  day)  ;-^ 
Italiao  illustrate  libri  viii.  (description  of 
Italy  in  the  middle  ages);— -de  Venetonim 
oriffine  et  gestis,  (from  A.D.  456  to  1291)  r 
— Koms  triumphantis  libri  x.  (a  description- 
of  the  Roman  repubb'c  in  its  best  days). — All* 
these  were  printed,  Basil,  1559,  folio. 

Mfffrethiu,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of 
Meissen  AD.  1443,  who  wrote  Hortum  Ko* 
gina,  (sermona  for  the  year),  printed,  No- 
riinb.,  1487,  folio,  Basil,  1488,  2  vols,  folio. 

Rfginafdut  Pavo^  (in  English,  Peacoek\ 
bom  in  Wsles,  educated  at  Oxfon),  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph  A.D.  1444,  and  of  Chichcaier 
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A.D.  1450,  accused  of  heresy,  and  compel- 
led to  retract  in  1457;  and  died  DOt  long 
after.  He  laboured  much  to  convince  and 
convert  the  Wickhlfitcs,  Hussites,  LoUbards, 
and  Waldenses ;  but  disapproved  all  perse- 
cution. He  acknowledged  the  corruptions 
of  the  church,  held  the  scriptures  to  be  the 
only  rule  of  faith,  yet  allowed  a  place  for  nat- 
ural religion :  denied  the  infallibility  of  popes 
'and  councils,  yet  admitted  their  right  to  le- 
gisUie  on  points  left  undecided  in  the  scrip- 
tures. He  wrote  in  English,  two  books  on 
the  faith,  published  with  abridgment,  Lond., 
1688,  4to ;  also  a  prolix  work  against  the  as- 
sailants of  the  clergy,  the  Wickliffites  snd 
others,  written  in  1449,  and  still  preserved 
in  the  public  Ubrary  at  Cambridge.  See 
Wharton^s  Appendix  to  Cave's  Hist.  Litter. 

Leonard  de  VtinOj  BeUuenti*,  or  Mieen- 
aUy  an  Italian  Dominican,  rector  of  a  gym- 
nasium at  Bologna,  chaplain  to  Eugene  i  V., 
provincial  of  his  order  for  Lombardy ;  flour- 
ished A.D.  1444.  He  has  left  us  two  se- 
ries of  sermons,  which  are  elaborate,  learn- 
ed, and  ingenious,  but  infected  with  the  bad 
taste  of  the  times ;  (see  AmnunCe  Gescb. 
der  Homiletik.,  Gotting.,  18U4,  p.  91,  dtc.) ; 
also  a  treatise  de  Locis  communibus  pr«- 
dicatorum ;  and  another  de  Legibus. 

Petrve  de  tUichdorf^  a  German  professor 
of  theology,  about  A.D.  1444,  who  wrote 
contra  bectam  Waldensium  Liber;  in  the 
Biblioth.  Patr.,  tom.  xxv. 

MapkauM  VegiuM,  an  Italian  poet  and  man 
of  letters,  datary  to  Martin  V.  and  a  canon 
of  Rome ;  died  1458.  He  wrote  de  Perse- 
verantia  inreligione  Libri  vii. ;  de  Educatio- 
ne  liberorum  lib.  vi. ;  Disputatio  terrs,  solis, 
et  aurc,  de  pr«;stantia ;  Dialogus  de  miseria 
et  felicitate;  VeriUs  invisa  et  exulans;  a 
poetic  life  of  St.  Anlktmy  the  monk,  in  four 
Books ;  on  the  four  last  U'bings ;  Paraphrases 
on  the  seven  penitential  Psalms.  The  pre- 
ceding are  in  the  Biblioih.  Patr.,  tom.  xxvi. ; 
also  de  significatione  verborum  in  jure  Civiii ; 
and  a  thirteenth  Book  of  VirgiVs  -lEneid. 

Malthaue  Palnuriua,  a  poet,  orator,  and 
historian  of  Florence  A.D.  1449,  condemned 
to  the  flames,  for  some  expressions  savour- 
ing of  Arianiism  in  his  Italian  poem  re6p«ct- 
ing  the  angela.  He  wrote  a  ChronicOii  from 
the  creation  to  A.D.  1449  ;  usually  printed 
with  those  of  Eusebius  and  Praeper, 

John  Capgrave,  an  English  Auguslinian 
monk  of  Canterbury,  D.D.  at  Oxlord,  and 
provincial  of  his  order  A.D.  1450.  He  died 
in  1464,  or  ss  others  say  1484 ;  was  an  em- 
inent theologian,  and  a  severe  reprover  of 
the  dissolute  clergy.  He  wrote  a  Catalof^ue 
or  legend  of  all  the  English  saints ;  printed, 
London,  1516,  fol.,  and  many  other  works, 
yet  in  manuscript. 


Antoniua  de  RoeeUUt  t  Tuscan,  professor 
of  civil  and  canon  law  at  Pavia,  papal  legate 
to  the  council  of  Basil,  and  privy  counsellor 
to  the  emperor  Frederic  HI.,  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  at  Pavia,  1467.  In  his  famous 
work  enutled  Mcnarckia^  he  proves  from 
scripture,  the  fathers,  reason,  and  both  civil 
and  canon  law,  that  the  pope  is  not  supreme 
in  temporal  things,  and  that  he  has  no  more 
power  thsn  any  other'  bishop.  He  wrote 
some  other  law  tracts. 

John  CanaUSf  D.D.,  an  Italian  Franciscan, 
much  esteemed  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara  A.D. 
1450.  He  was  a  good  scholar  and  divme ; 
and  wrote  several  tracU  on  practical  religion, 
printed,  Venice,  1494,  fol. 

Chilielmus  Vorilongua,  a  French  Domin- 
ican, called  to  Rome  by  Pnu  II.  to  defend 
his  order  against  the  Franciscans,  relative  to 
the  blood  of  Christ;  where  he  died  A.D. 
1464,  leaving  a  commentary  on  the  four 
Books  of  Sentences,  (printed,  Lyons,  1484, 
dtc.),  and  a  Collection  of  passages  from  the 
Sentences,  that  are  against  Scotus. 

Nieolaue  de  OrbeUu,  or  DorbeUue,  a  Fran- 
ciscan professor  of  tbeolosy  and  scholastic 
philosophy  st  Poictiers,  A.D.  1456  ;  a  stren- 
uous defender  of  the  opinions  oi  SeotuSf  in 
a  series  of  works  ou  the  Sentences,  Iogic» 
commentaries  on  Aristotle,  &c. 

Gulielmue  Houpeland,  a  French  theokK 
gian,  archpresbyter  of  Paris,  and  dean  of  the 
theological  faculty  there,  died  Aug.  2,  1493. 
His  book  de  Immortalitate  aninus  et  statu 
ejus  post  mortem,  full  of  quotations  from  the 
ancients,  was  printed,  Paris,  1499,  8vo. 

Jacobus  de  raradiso^  a  Carthusian  monk, 
and'  doctor  at  Erfurth  A.D.  1467,  wrote  a 
number  of  tracts  on  ecclesiastical  and  reli- 
gious subjects. ' 

Pius  II.,  better  known  as  JEneas  S^flmuSp. 
of  the  noble  Italian  family  of  Picolomini,. 
bom  1405  ;  went  to  Sienna  in  1423,  wher» 
he  studied  the  poets  and  orators,  and  then, 
the  civil  law  ;  in  1431  he  went  to  the  coun- 
cil of  Basil,  where  for  ten  yesrs  he  was  one- 
of  the  most  active  and  efficient  in  restricting 
the  papal  power,  and  urging  a  reform  of  the 
church.  In  1439  he  became  a  counsellor  to 
nope  Felix  V.,  and  in  1442,  privy  counsel- 
lor and  secretary  of  sute  to  the  emperor 
Frederic  III.  Here  he  slowly,  turned  with 
the  emperor,  to  the  side  of  Eugene  IV.,  and 
was  made  a  bishop  in  1447 ;  yet  continued 
to  serve  the  emperor  in  public  business.  In 
1452  he  was  made  legate  for  Bohemia  and 
the  Austrian  dominions ;  was  honoured  with 
a  cardinars  hat  in  1456 ;  and  in  1458  was 
created  pope ;  reigned  nearly  seven  years, 
and  died  at  Ancona,  when  ready  to  embark 
in  an  expedition  against  the  Turks,  Aug. 
I4th,  1464.    His  works  are  numerous,  and 
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written  with- much  ability ;  (for  he  was  per- 
haps the  best  scholar  that  ever  wore  the  triple 
crown) ;  but  those  wriiteo  before  he  was  pope 
are  contradictory  to  those  written  afierwarda, 
and  are  marked  in  the  Index  czpurgatorius. 
He  wrote  Bulla  Retractationis  omnium  ab 
eo  olim  contra  Evgenivm  Papam  in  consilio 
Basiliense  gestorum ;  de  Gestis  concilii  Ba- 
siliensis  Libri  ii.  ;  de  Coronaiione  felicis  V. 
de  Ortu,  regione,  et  gestis  Bohemorum,  (a 
history  Of  the  Bohemians,  from  their  origin  to 
A.D.  1458;  oflen  printed,  e.  g.,  Ambeig., 
1683,  4to) ;  an  Abridgment  of  Flav.  Blon- 
du8*  Roman  history;  Cosmographis  Liber 
primus,  (on  Asia  Minor) ;  Cosmograpbis  Li- 
ber secundus,  (on  Europe,  in  his  sge) ;  a  com- 
mentary on  the  history  of  Alpfumsus  king  of 
Anigbn,  in  four  Books ;  432  epistles ;  and 
several  other  tracts.  All  the  above  were  pub- 
lished, Basil,  1551,  and  Hehnst.,  1700,  fol. 

John  Gobelinusj  counsellor  to  pope  J^iua 
II.  A.D.  1458.  His  name  is  annexed  to 
the  CommenUriorum  de  rebus  gestis  Pii  II. 
Pspe  Libri  xii.,  which  it  is  supposed  Pint 
himself  composed,  and  left  with  his  secre- 
tary to  correct  and  publish ;  printed,  Frankf., 
2614,  fol. 

Jacobu$  PicdomncBus,  counsellor  to  Col- 
listuB  III.  and  Pius  II.,  a  cardinal  in  1462, 
died  in  1487,  aged  67.  He  wrote  Commen- 
tariorum  de  rebus  toto  orbe  per  quinquen- 
nium gestis  Libri  vii.  (from  A.D.  1464  to 
1469);  also  782  epistles;  both  printed, 
Flvnkf.,  1614,  fol. 

Andreas  BarbatuSf  or  BsarhaJtias^  a  cele- 
brated jurist  of  Sicily,  A.D.  1460,  who  taught 
jmd  died  at  Bologna.  He  commented  on 
the  canon  law,  and  wrote  on  the  offices  of 
cardinal  and  legate  a  latere ;  and  on  aome 
other  parts  of  ecclesiastical  law. 

Gregory  de  Hemburg,  a  learned  German 
jurist,  active  in  the  council  of  Basil,  an^ 
much  esteemed  by  Mneas  Sylvius ;  a  de- 
cided and  firm  opposer  of  the  papal  preten- 
sions. His  friend  Sylmus^  when  pope,  per- 
.flecuted  him  for  his  adherence  to  the  views 
they  had  both  held.  His  tracts  against  papal 
fisdrpations,  were  printed,  Frankf.,  1608, 4to. 

Roderic  Smcius  de  ArevaUo^  a  Spani^  ju- 
rist, bishop,  counsellor  to  the  king  of  Castile, 
Ac,  flourished  1466.  He  wrote  a  History 
<of  Spain  in  4  Books,  from  the  esrliest  times 
to  A.D.  1469 ;  some  law  tracu  ;  and  Spec- 
nlnm  humane  vit»  (on  the  duties  of  all 
classes  of  people  as  imcportal  beings). 

Alexander  de  Inuda,  called  TariagnuM,  a 
famous  Italian  jurist,  who  lectured  on  both 
civil  snd  canon  law,  with  vast  appUuse  for 
90  years,  at  Pavia,  Ferrara,  and  Bologna ; 
and  died  A.D.  1487,  aged  64 ;  leaving  much 
esteemed  commentaries  on  civil  and  canon 


Jacobus  Perezius^  a  Spanish  Auguttin- 
ian  monk  and  bishop,  vvho  died  in  1491. 
He  wrote  allegorical  commentaries  on  the 
Psalms,  the  Canticles,  and  the  Cantica 
Officialia,  and  a  tract  against  the  Jews: 
most  of  them  printed  together,  Venice, 
1568,  4to. 

Petnts  Natalis  or  de  Nalalibus,  a  Vene- 
tian, and  bishop  in  that  territory  A.D  1470. 
He  wrote  Hiatoriasive  Caulogus  Martyrum 
et  Sanctorum ;  often  printed. 

Gabriel  Barletta^  an  Italian  Dominican 
monk,  and  distinguished  preacher,  A.D. 
1470.  His  two  volumes  of  sermons  were 
printed,  1470,  Venice,  1586,  8vo. 

Martin^  suroamed  Magister,  rector  of  the 
college  of  St.  Barbara  at  Paris,  and  a  cele- 
brated teacher  of  moral  philosophy  there, 
who  died  in  1482,  aged  50.  He  wrote 
QusMtiones  morales  de  Fortitudiiie,  (Paris, 
1489,  fol.) ;  de  Temperantia,  6lc. 

JixMphus  Agricola^  bom  1442,  near 
Groningen ;  studied  at  Groningen,  Pario;, 
and  in  Italy;  became  an  eleeant  scholar, 
learned  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  % 
souikl  theologian,  and  a  good  philosopher. 
He  taught  a  few  years  at  Groninsen,  and 
then  at  Worms,  and  Heidelberg  v3iere  be 
died,  Oct.,  1485,  aged  42.  He  wrote  on 
logical  Invention;  several  orations  and 
epistles;  translations  from  the  Greek,  and 
comments  on  the  Latin  classics.  Most  of 
his  works  were  printed,  Cok>ffne,  1539,  foL 
He  opposed  the  corruptions  oT  Rome. 

Bartholomew  Plalina  (of  Piadina  in  the 
territory  of  Cremona) ;  a  soldier  in  his  youth, 
then  a  man  of  letters,  enmloyed  by  cardinal 
Bessarion,  and  by  pope  Pius  II.,  who  gave 
him  valuable  benefices.  Paul  II.  discarded 
him,  imprisoned  him,  put  him  to  the  rack, 
and  left  him  in  poverty  and  disgrace.  Sixtus 
IV.  raiaed  him  again  to  honour  and  afflu- 
ence, and  made  bun  keeper  of  the  Vatican 
library.  He  died  A.D.  1481,  aged  60.  He 
wrote  Historia  de  vitis  Ponlmcom,  (from 
the  Christian  era  to  A.D.  1471 ;  continued 
by  Onupkrivs  Patmnus  to  A.D.  1666 ;  fire- 
quently  printed;  e.  g.,  Cologne,  1611,  4to. 
But  the  only  conect  editions  since  the  first, 
are  those  of  1640,  1645,  and  1664,  in  Hol- 
land, without  naming  the  place).  He  also 
wrote  de  Honesta  voluptate  et  valetudine 
Libri  X. ;  de  false  et  vero  bono  Dialog!  iii. ;  de 
Optimo  cive  Dialogi  ii. ;  de  naturis  rerum ;  de 
Tera  nobilitate ;  a  Panegyric  on  Bessarion  ; 
a  number  of  letters,  and  other  tracts;  all 
collected,  Cologne,  1574,  fol.,  besides  sev- 
eral pieces  published  separately. 

Robert  Flemyng,  an  Englislunan,  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  resided  some  time  at  Rome, 
becsroe  dcsn  of  Lincoln,  where  be  died. 
WhUe  in  Italy,  A.D.  1477,  he  wrote  a  ful- 
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MflM  pofltie  Eologj  on  Sixtut  IV.,  in  two 
Books,  entided  Lucobrationot  Tibonina; 
printed,  Rome,  1477,  8vo. 

John  Raulin^  educated  at  Paris,  president 
of  the  eoUege  of  Navarre  A.D.  1481 ;  bo- 
came  a  Clugniacensian  monk  in  1497 ;  was 
learned  and  pioos ;  died  at  Pahs  A.D.  1501, 
aged  71 ;  leaving  many  sermons  and  ad* 
dresses,  and  66  letters:  published,  An- 
twerp, 1612,  6  vols.  4to.. 

Auguttinnu  PatrienUy  a  canon  of  the 
church  of  Sienna,  and  secretary  to  cardinal 
Francis  Picolomini ;  by  whose  direction,  he 
composed  A.D.  1480,  a  History  of  the 
councils  of  Basil  and  Florence ;  published 
in  the  collections  of  councils. 

MaUhaus  Mareachaleus  de  Bappenheimy 
a  German  jurist,  and  canon  of  Augsburg; 
flourished  A.D.  1480.  He  wrote  Chronicon 
AustraUt  (of  Europe,  from  A.D.  852  to 
1827)  ;  Chronicon  Angnatanum,  (of  Augs- 
bnig,  from  A.D.  973  to  1104) ;  and  Chronic 
eon  ElvHingense,  (from  A.D.  1095  to  1477), 
published  by  Freher,  Script.  German.,  tom.  i. 

Hermolau*  Barbanu,  a  Venetian  patri- 
cian, bom  A.D.  1454;  an  elegant  (ireek 
and  Latin  scholar,  envoy  to  the  pope  in 
1491 ,  who  created  him  patriarch  of  Aquileia, 
without  the  consent  of  the  senate  of  Venice. 
This  involved  him  and  his  whole  family  in 
trouble,  in  banishment,  and  confiscation  of 
property.  He  died  at  Rome  A.D.  1494, 
aged  59.  He  corrected  several  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics ;  translated  tome ; 
and  wrote  a  number  of  orations,  poems,  and 
tncts. 

Baptista  Salmt,  or  de  SoUm,  an  Italian 
Franciscan,  A.D.  1480.  He  wrote  Summa 
casunrn  conscientisi,  nsually'  called  Baptu-- 
luma;  printed,  Paris,  1499. 

An^tLs  de  Clavano,  an  Italian  Francis- 
can, vicar  general  of  the  Observants ;  a  dis- 
tingnished  theologian  and  jurist ;  died,  1495. 
He  wrote  Snmma  casuum  conscientie,  (No- 
rimb.,  1588,  fol.),  and  de  Kestitutionibus ; 
and  Area  fidei,  (Comnlutum,  1562,  4to). 

Baptuta  Trovavma^  an  Italian  Francis- 
can,  resident  at  Louvain  A.D.  1480.  He 
wrote  Summa  casuum  conscientis ;  Paris, 
1516,  8vo, 

Bemardiniu  AquilinuSi  an  Italian  Fran- 
ciscan, a  learned  jurist,  and  court  preacher 
at  Rome  A.D.  1480.  He  wrote,  besides 
sermons,  several  tracts  on  practical  subjects, 
and  on  points  of  canon  law. 

Antomue  de  Baloeho,  or  de  VereelUtj  an 
Italian  regular  observant  Franciscan,  and  an 
eloquent  preacher,  A.D.  1480.  He  left 
several  sermons,  and  religious  tracts. 

Bemardinue  TomUanus^  snmamed  Par- 
VMS,  from  his  diminutive  stature ;  an  Italian 
Fiancwcin,  in  high  repute  at  Rome,  emi- 


nent for  piety  and  ekxjoeoee.  He  died  at 
Pavia,  Sept.  28,  1494 ;  leaving  several  Ital- 
ian sermons,  and  a  tract  do  modo  confitendi. 

Bemardinue  de  BueHe,  an  Italian  Fran- 
ciscan preacher,  learned  and  superstitions. 
He  died  after  A.D.  1500,  leaving  several 
series  of  sermons,  and  offices  for  the  festi* 
vals  of  the  conception  of  Mary,  and  the 
name  of  Jesus. 

Bobert  Caraeciolue,  de  Lido,  an  Italian 
Franciscan  preacher,  of  very  moving  address. 
He  died  A.D.  1495,  having  preached  hkf 
years;  snd  left  numerous  sermons;  printed^ 
Venice,  1490,  3  vols.  fol. 

Michael  de  Mediolano,  (or  de  CareanOf 
according  to  Waddtng),  a  celebrated  Italian 
Franciscan  preacher,  A.D.  1480;  who  has 
left  numerous  printed  sermons. 

Andreas,  a  Dominican  and  a  cardinal; 
eminent  for  sanctity,  eloquence,  and  zeal  for 
reformation.  Finding  the  pope  and  cardi* 
nals  opposed  to  s  reformation  of  morals,  he 
in  1482  applied  to  the  emperor  Frederic  III., 
went  to  Basle,  endeavoured  to  assemble  a 
general  council  there ;  was  snathematized  bv 
the  pope,  seized,  imprisoned,  and  strangled. 
Several  of  his  letters  and  tracts  on  this  sub- 
ject, are  annexed  to  J.  H.  HolHnger'e  His- 
'toria  Ecclesiast.,  sascul.  xv. 

MareiliuB  Ficinue,  a  Florentine,  patron- 
ised by  Lawrence  de  Medicie.  He  was  a 
flood  classic  scholar,  the  great  reviver  of 
Platonic  philosophy;  a  good  theologian, 
and,  (after  hearing  Savonarola),  a  pious 
man,  and  good  preacher.  He  died  A.D. 
1499,  leaving  numerous  works,  illustrative 
of  the  classic  authors,  the  Platonic  philoso- 
^y,  and  the  principles  of  sound  piety.  His 
Epistles,  in  twelve  Books,  contain  many 
solid  and  devout  essays.  His  collected 
works  were  often  printed,  e.  g.,  Paris,  1641, 
in  2  vols.  fol. 

Wemerue  RoUvrinch  de  Laer,  a  West- 
phalian,  and  Carthusian  monk  at  Cologne ; 
died  A.D.  1502,  aged  77.  He  wrote  Fas- 
ciculus Temporum,  embracing  all  the  an- 
cient Chronicles,  and  coming  down  (in  dif- 
ferent copies)  to  A.D.  1470,  1474,  1480; 
and  continued  by  John  Linturius,  to  A.D. 
1514;  in  Pietoriue,  Rerum  Germanicar. 
tom.  ii. ;  de  Westphalia  situ  et  laudibus ; 
Quaestiones  zii.  pro  sacre  theologie  stn- 
duosis ;  and  some  other  things. 

Jacobus  Gruytrodius,  a  Carthusian  monk, 
and  a  prior  near  Liege  A.D.  1483.  He 
wrote  Speculum  Quintuplez,  Pnelatorom, 
Subditorum,  Sacerdotum,  Sacularium  horn* 
inum,  et  Senum  (on  the  duties  of  each). 

John  Picus,  prince  of  Mirandula  and 
Concordia,  bom  1463,  became  a  very  fin- 
ished scholar,  a  great  linffoist  and  philoso> 
pher,  a  great  disputant,  and  then  a  sober  th** 
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olo^D,  and  at  last  a  humblo  aod  zealous 
Cbnatian ;  resigned  his  office,  retired  from 
Uie  world,  and  was  cut  off  prematurely  A.D. 
1494,  aged  32.  Besides  his  early  disputa- 
tions, he  wrote  Precepts  for  a  holy  life ;  on 
the  16th  Psalm ;  on  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
and  the  vanity  of  the  world ;  on  the  Lord's 
prayer;  epistles,  6lc.,  all  published,  Basd, 
1601,  fol. 

John  TriihemkUf  or  de  Trittenheim^  near 
Treves,  bom  in  1462 ;  educated  at  Treves 
and  Heidelbeig;  became  a  Benedictine 
monk  A.D.  14&i,  presided  over  the  monas- 
teiy  of  Spanheim  A.D.  1485-1505,  and  over 
that  of  WiirUburg  from  1506,  till  his  death 
A.D.  1518.  .  He  was  a  man  of  vast  reading, 
and  a  very  voluminous  writer.  He  wrote 
Chronologia  mystics;  de  origine  gentis  et 
regom  Francorum  (from  the  year  433  B.C. 
to  A.D.  1514) ;  Chronicon  Ducum  et  Co- 
mitum  Palatinorum;  Catalogus  scriptonim 
Germaniconim ;  Catalogus  Scriptonim  £c- 
clesiaaticorum,  (a  work  of  much  labour,  em- 
bracing 970  articles);  Chronicon  Ccenobii 
Hirsaugensis ;  Chronicon  Monasterii  St. 
Martini  Spanheimensis ;  Epistolae  familia- 
res  140.  The  preceding  were  published, 
Frankf.,  1601,  2  vok.  fol.  Some  other 
Chronicons,  sermons,  tracts,  and  letters, 
compose  another  folio,  printed  at  Mayence, 
1604.  Other  pieces  appeared,  Cologne, 
1624,  8vo.  He  also  wrote  Polygraphis 
Libri  vi. ;  Steganosraphia ;  de  Providentia 
Dei;  Historia  belli  Bavarici  anno  1504 
gesti ;  and  Tractatus  chymicus. 

Carolus  FernanduSt  of  Bruges,  a  professor 
at  Paris,  1486,  and  a  Benedictine  monk. 
He  wrote  de  animi  tranquilliiate  Libri  ii. ;  de 
immaculate  B.  Virginia  conceptione  Lib.  ii. ; 
CoUationum  Monasticsr.  Libri  iv. ;  Speculum 
disciplin®  monastice;  de  obaervat.  reguls- 
BenedictinsB. 

MUua  Antonivs  Nebrissensi*,  a  Spaniard, 
bom  in  1444,  travelled  in  Italy,  became  a 
finished  scholar,  did  much  for  the  cause  of 
polite  leaming  in  Spain  ;  aided  cardinal  Xi- 
mtnea  in  his  Eterary  labours ;  wrote  much ; 
and  died  at  Alcala,  A.D.  1622,  aged  77.  He 
was  a  learned  editor  of  classical  and  reliflrious 
works ;  wrote  the  History  of  Ferdinand  and 
laabella,  to  AD.  1509  ;  on  the  War  of  Na- 
varre, A.D.  1512  ;  a  I^exicon  of  civil  law ;  a 
medical  lexicon ;  a  Latin- Spanish,  and  Span- 
ish-Latin Lexicon ;  a  Latm  Grammar,  and 
several  other  things. 

Aureliu*  BrarMoHnus,  of  Florence,  a  dis- 
tinsuished  theologian,  poet,  and  preacher, 
and  at  last,  an  Augustinian  eremite ;  died 
at  Rome  A.D.  1498. 

tlenry  BebeHus,  a  German,  an  elegant 
scholar,  poet  laureate,  teacher  of  Belles  l^t- 
tiea  at  Tubingen  A.D.  1497.     He  wrote 


much,  chiefly  on  rhetoric  and  poetry.  His 
collected  works  were  published,  Stnsb., 
1613,  fol. 

Gaufridus  Boutardus^  D.D.,  educated  at 
Paris,  chancellor  there,  travelled  in  Italy, 
bishop  of  Le  Mans  A.D.  1518 ;  died  there 
A.D.  1520,  aged  81.  He  wrote  on  marriage 
of  the  cler^,  on  the  mass,  snd  on  the  seven 
penitential  Psalms. 

DonatuM  Botmus^  of  Milan,  flourished  A.D. 

1489.  Hia  Chronicon,  (or  universal  His- 
tory, from  the  creation  to  hia  own  times), 
and  Chronicon  de  episcopis  et  srchiepiscopis 
Mediolanensibus,  (to  A.D.  1489),  were  boUi 
printed,  Milan,  1492,  fol. 

Marcus  Antmius  Caeius  SaheUicuSf  a 
schoolmaster  at  Rome  and.  Utino,  histori- 
ographer to  the  atate  of  Venice ;  died  of  the 
venereal  disease,  A.D.  1506,  aged  70.  He 
wrote  Rhapsodia  Historiarum,  (from  the 
creation  to  A.D.  1504) ;  de  Rebus gestis  Ve- 
netorum,  (from  the  founding  of  the  city  to 
A.D.  1487,  in  thirty-three  Books);  Ezem- 
plorum  Libri  x. ;  de  Aquileiv  antiqaitate  Libri 
vi.;  de  Venetc  urbis  situ  Libri  iii.;  de  Venetis 
magistratibus  Liber ;  de  Pretoria  oflkio  Li- 
ber ;  de  officio  Scribas  Liber ;  Epistolar.  Li- 
bri xii.,  besides  orations  snd  poems :  collect- 
ed, Basil,  1560,  4  vols.  fol. 

Bonifacitu  Simonetaf  of  Milan,  a  Cister- 
cian monk,  and  abbot  of  Placentia  A.D. 

1490.  He  wrote  on  the  persecutions  of  the 
Christians  and  the  History  of  the  pontifia, 
from  St.  Peter  to  Innocent  VIII.,  in  279  let- 
ters ;  divided  into  6  Books,  Basil,  1509. 

Petrut  ApoUonius  CoUatvut^  a  presbyter 
of  Novara  in  Italy,  probably  lived  about  A.D. 
1490.  He  wrote  de  Expidio  Hierosoly- 
morum,  (a  Tito),  Libri  iv.,  in  the  Bibliouu 
Patr.,  torn.  xii.  •  Some  refer  him  to  the  aev- 
entfa  century. 

Robert  Guaquimu,  of  Belgium,  educated 
at  Paris,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  for  the  redemption  of  captives,  een- 
eral  of  his  order  in  1473,  and  envoy  of  Zinp- 
is  XII.  of  France,  to  Italy,  Germany^  and 
France;  died  at  Paris,  A.D.  1501.  He 
wrote  Annales  rerum  Gallicamm,  in  twelve 
Books ;  on  the  immaculate  conception ;  de 
Arte  metroram  Libri  iii.;  orationa,  poems, 
du;. 

Felinus  Sandeut,  LL.D.,  of  Ferrara,  pro- 
fessor of  Csnon  Law  at  Pisa,  A.D.  1464- 
1481,  then  praefcct  of  the  Rota  at  Rome,  and 
bishop  of  Lucca  in  1499 ;  died  1503.  He 
wrote  largely  on  canon  law,  and  an  abridged 
History  of  Sicily.  His  works  were  printed, 
in  several  folios,  Venice,  1570. 

John  Geiler  of  Kaysersburg,  bora  A.D. 
1445,  educated  at  Fribnrg  and  Basil ;  an 
eminent  preacher,  and  religious  man.  He 
preached  at  Friborg,  Wiirtabuig,  and  for  30 
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TBsn  at  Strasburg,  where  he  died  in  1610. 
His  numerous  sermons  are  excellent  for  that 
^ay,  and  have  been  frequently  printed.  See 
a  critique  upon  them,  with  his  biography,  in 
Ammon*9  Geschichte  der  Homiletik,  Gfot- 
tinff.,  1804,  p.  217-S68. 

John  ReuchUny  in  Latin  CapniOj  bom  in 
Swabia,  Jan.  Ist,  1454,  educated  at  Baden, 
Paris,  Basil,  and  Orleans ;  and  retired  lo  Ger- 
•many  in  1481,  a  finished  scholar.  He  next 
accompanied  the  count  of  Wirtemburg  to 
Rome ;  and  returning,  was  sent  envoy  to  the 
imperial  court.  Here  he  studied  Hebrew, 
under  a  Jew ;  but  perfected  himself  in  that 
language  at  Rome.  He  waa  an  elegant  Lat- 
in and  Greek  scholar,  and  a  ffreat  promoter 
of  the  fine  arts  in  Germany ;  likewise  learned 
in  the  Hebrew,  and  a  great  promoter  of  He- 
brew learning.  His  censures  of  the  igno- 
lance  and  stupidity  of  the  clergy,  drew  on 
him  their  persecution.  They  attacked  him 
«s  being  inclined  to  Judaism,  and  also  as  one 
poisoned  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  He 
apposed  them  with  ridicule  and  sarcasm, 
|>articularly  in  bis  two  books  of  Letters  of 
Obscure  Men.  The  quarrel  became  serious ; 
but  at  length  was  merged  in  that  greater  con- 
test between  the  Romanists  and  Protestants. 
He  wrote  de  Arte  Cabbalistica  Libri  iii. ;  de 
Yerbo  mirifico  Libri  iii.  (on  the  absurdities 
-of  Greek,  Hebrew  and  Christian  philosophy) ; 
a  Version  of  the  eight  penitential  Psalms, 
from  the  Hebrew ;  de  Arte  concionandi  libel- 
lus ;  an  Judsorum  Talmud  sit  supprimend- 
Tim  1  Breviloquium  (a  concise  Latin  diction- 
ary) ;  a  Hebrew  Lexicon  and  Grammar  ( Basil j 
1554,  fol.) ;  Rudiments  of  the  Hebrew  Ian- 

Siage;  on  the  accents  and  orthography  of 
ebrew  ;  Obscurorum  Vironim  ad  Ortuinum 
Gratium  Epistolarum  Libri  ii.,  and  a  few  oth- 
«r  things. 

Jacobus  Wimphelingius,  bom  in  Alsaco 
A.D.  1449,  studied  theology  at  Friburg, 
Basil,  Erfurth,  and  Heidelberg ;  became  an 
eloquent  preacher,  settled  at  Spire  A.D. 
1494,  and  after  several  years  removed  to 
Heidelberg,  where  he  wrote  and  instructed 
youth.  He  died  A.D.  1528,  aged  80.  He 
was  a  pious  man,  and  laboured  for  a  refoi^ 
mation  of  morals,  but  shuddered  at  the  con- 
cussions produced  by  the  reformers.  He 
wrote  many  historical,  devotional,  and  litera- 
ry pieces ;  which  were  published  separately. 

Oliver  MaiUord^  of  Paris,  a  Franciscan, 

Seneral  of  his  order,  and  a  noted  preacher ; 
ied  A.D.  1502.     He  published  his  sermons 
and  tracts,  Lyons,  1499,  fol. 

Antomus  Bonfinius^  an  Italian,  a  fine  Tjatin 
and  Greek  scholar,  highly  esteemed  by  Mat- 
thiaa  Corvinut  king  of  Hungary,  by  whose 
suggestion  he  wrote  Rerum  Hungaricarum 
Libri  xlv.  (a  History  of  Hungary,  from  the 


eariiest  times  to  A.D.  1 496),  repeatodlfprint> 
ed ;  e.  g.,  Hanover,  1606,  fol. 

John  Jovian  Pontamu^  bom  in  Umbria, 
spent  his  life  at  the  court  of  Naples,  where 
he  became  epistolary  secretary  to  the  king ; 
and  died  in  1503,  aged  78.  Ho  was  a  fine 
Latin  scholar,  and  a  poet,  orator,  and  histo- 
rian ;  but  exceedingly  sarcastic,  and  rather  a 
pagan  than  Christian  moralist.  He  wrote 
largely  on  particular  virtues  and  vices ;  de 
setmone  Libri  vi. ;  de  bello  NeapoUtano  (be- 
tween Ferdinand  of  Naples  and  John  duke  of 
Angers)  Libri  vi. ;  some  dialogues ;  and  nu- 
merous poems ;  all  collected,  Basil,  1556,  in 
4  vols.  8vo. 

NieoUait  Sinumis,  a  Carmelite  monk  of 
Hvrlem,  who  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  A.D. 
1511.  He  wrote  sermons ;  on  Canon  Law ; 
and  on  the  power  of  the  popes  and  .councils. 

JanuM  Sprenger,  a  Dominican  monk  of 
Cologne,  provincial  of  his  order  A.D.  1495, 
inquisitor  seneral  for  Germany.  He  wrote 
Malleum  Maleficarum  (againat  witchcraft)  in 
three  Books;  Frankf.,  1580,  8vo. 

JoAfi  NaueUrutf  LL.D.,  professor  of  Can- 
on Law  at  Tubingen,  flourished  A.D.  1500. 
He  wrote  Chronicon  universale,  (from  the 
creation  to  A.D.  1500),  enlarged  and  revised 
by  Melancthon ;  often  published. 

l*he  precedinff  writers  belong  to  the  15th 
century.  The  following,  of  the  16th  centu- 
ry, and  before  Luther^  sre  inserted,  to  make 
the  list  reach  to  the  time  of  the  reformation. 

John  Ludovictu  FirvM,  bom  in  Spain, 
studied  there,  and  at  Paris  and  Louvain.  In 
the  latter  place,  he  became  an  elegant  Latin 
and  Greek  scholar,  and  a  teacher  of  the  lib- 
eral arts.  He  aided  Erasmus  in  editing  the 
fathers,  snd  commented  on  Augustine's  Civ- 
itas  Dei ;  went  to  England,  to  be  tutor  to 
Mary  daughter  of  Henry  VIIl.,  returned  and 
lived  at  Bruges,  till  his  death  A.D.  1537. 
He  wrote  much  on  education,  on  the  classics, 
and  on  devotional  subjects ;  collected,  Basil, 
1555,  2  vols.  fol. 

John  Ludovteus  Vivaldus,  a  Dominican, 
bom  in  Piedmont,  bishop  in  Dalmatia,  A.D. 
1519.  He  wrote  several  tracts  on  experi- 
mental religion,  printed,  Lvons,  1558. 

Baptista  Mantuamis^  of  Spanish  extract, 
bom  in  Mantua,  Italy,  A.D.  1448,  became  a 
Carmelite,  general  of  his  order  A.D.  1513, 
died  in  1516,  aged,  68;  a  prolific  poet,  bio- 
grapher of  saints,  and  religious  writer.  His 
works  were  printed,  Ant.,  1576,  4  vols.  8vo. 

Peter  Martyr  Anglerius,  a  learned  native 
of  Milan,  educated  there  and  at  Rome,  wat 
invited  to  Spain  in  1487,  bore  arms,  was  sent 
envoy  to  the  sultan  of  Egypt  A.D,  1501  ;  b^ 
came  an  ecclesiastic,  resiaed  much  at  court, 
was  preceptor  to  most  of  the  young  Castilian 
nobles,  and  died  about  the  year  1525,  aged 
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70.  He  wxote  De  Rcbui  OceanicU  et  Novo 
Orbe  (on  the  Discovery  and  Settlement,  of 
America,  Cologne,  1574; ;  de  legatione  (sua) 
Babylonica  Libh  iii.  (printed  with  the  prece- 
ding) ;  EpistoUrum  Libh  zzzviii.  (nearly  a 
complete  history  of  Europe,  from  1488  to 
1626,  in  813  letters),  Amsterd.,  1670,  fol. 
See  PrescoU^s  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  vol. 
ii.,  notes,  p.  74,  4tc.,  607,  6lc. 

Pelbartus  OroalduSj  a  Hungarian  Francis- 
can, flourished  A.D,  1601.  He  wrote  Au- 
reum  S.  Theologis  Rosarium,  juxta  iv.  Sen- 
tentiarumIibro8,(Hagenoe,  1508, 2  vols.  foL)» 
and  many  sermons,  printed  at  ditferent  times. 

John  MedcTj  a  German  Franciscan,  preach- 
er at  Basil  A. D.  1501.  He  wrote  sermons 
for  the  year,  on  the  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son;  Paris,  1511,  8vo. 

Mauritiifs  de  PortUf  Fildaeut,  of  Irish 
birth,  his  Irish  name  was  Ophilila,  From 
his  early  childhood  be  lived  about  40  years 
in  Italy  ;  was  a  Franciscan,  and  taught  the- 
ology at  Pavia ;  flourished  A.D.  1 50 1 .  Pope 
Julius  II.  made  him  archbishop  of  Tuam. 
He  was  at  the  LAteran  council  in  1513 ;  and 
died  A.D.  1514,  not  quite  50  years  old. 
He  was  a  distinguished  theologian,  of  the 
school  of  ScotuSf  whose  principles  he  illus- 
trated in  a  series  of  works. 

Nicelaus  Dionysu^  or  de  Nyse^  a  French 
Franciscan,  prior  of  the  convent  of  Rouen, 
and  provincial  of  his  order  A.D.  1501 ;  died 
at  Rouen  A.D.  1509.  He  wrote  Resolutio 
Tbeologoruro,  or  comments  on  the  four 
Books  of  ^ientences ;  and  many  sermons. 

Jame*  Almain^  a  French  scholastic  divine 
of  Paris,  a  Scotist,  and  defender  of  the  su- 
periority of  councils  over  popes ;  a  lecturer 
on  dialectics,  philosophy,  and  theology,  in 
the  college  of  Navarre ;  flourished  in  1502, 
and  died  in  1515.  His  lectures  were  pub- 
lished, also  tracto  on  morals,  on  the  author^ 
ity  of  councils,  reply  to  cardinal  Cajetan, 
du:.,  Paris,  1516. 

Films  Hadrianus^  an  Italian  of  Ferrara, 
secretary  of  the  treasury  to  the  duke.  In 
1503,  being  then  in  years,  he  wrote  Flagel- 
loa  ad  versus  Judaeos,  lihiis  ix.,  printed,  Ven- 
ice, 1688,  4to. 

Albert  Grants^  bom  at  Hambura,  doctor 
of  Canon  Law  and  iheolopr,  A.D.  1490 ; 
rector  of  the  university  of  Rostoch,  dean  of 
Hamburg ;  died  Decern.  7,  1517.  He  ar- 
dently desired  a  reformation  of  the  church ; 
but  despairing  of  it,  used  to  say  to  Luther : 
**  Brother,  brother,  go  to  your  cell,  and  say, 
*  The  Lord  be  merciful.' "  He  wrote  Me- 
tropolis.  (a  History  of  the  German  churches, 
especially  in  Saxony,  founded  in  the  age  of 
Charlemagne),  Cologne,  1574,  8vo.  His- 
torin  SaxonicflB  libri  xiii.,  Frankfort,  1575. 
IJistoris  Vendalica  Ubrixiv.,  Frankf.,  1575. 


Chranioon  gentiom  SepteDtrionalinm  (Deo* 
mark,  Sweden,  and  Norway),  Frankf.,  1575. 
All  these  aro  prohibited  by  the  Indisx  ezpuz* 
gatorios,  till  pureed  of  their  heresy. 

John  Stelloy  a  Venetian  priest,  wrote  in  tho 
year  1505,  Commentariam  de  vita  et  moribos 
pontificom  Romanonim ;  from  St.  Peter  to 
A.D.  1605 ;  printed,  Venice,  1507,  and  1650^ 
24mo.     He  dared  not  tell  all  he  knew. 

Damianus  Crassus^  a  Dominican  of  Lom- 
bardy,  published,  A.D.  1506,  a  prolix  com- 
mentary on  Job;  with  several  theological 
essays.     He  died  A.D.  1516. 

Fronds  Xintenes  de  Cisnerosy  a  Spaniard, 
reputably  bom,  A.D.  1436,  and  educated  at 
Salamanca.  After -visiting  Italy,  and  filling' 
some  minor  ecclesiastical  offices,  he  forsooc 
the  world,  became  a  Franciscan  monk  at  To- 
ledo, retired  to  a  sequestered  spot ;  becamo^ 
an  abbot,  confessor  to  queen  Isabella  in  1492, 
provincial  of  his  order,  archbishop  of  Toledo- 
A.D.  1495,  high  chancellor  of  the  empire ; 
fonnder  of  the  university  of  Akala  (Complu- 
tum)  A.D.  1500 ;  was  regent  of  the  prince^ 
and  protector  of  the  empire  in  1506  ;  cardi- 
nal in  1507 ;  ruled  all  Spain  from  A.D.  1515  ; 
and  died  7th  November,  1517;  aged  80. 
He  was  learned,  and  a  ereat  promoter  of 
learning ;  an  austere  monk,  a  sound  Catho- 
lic, an  able  statesman,  and  a  beneiactor  of 
his  country.  His  great  work  was  the  Codi> 
plutensian  Polyglot  Bible,  in  6  vols,  foi., 
printed  at  Alcala  (Complutum)  A.D.  1502— 
1617;  on  which  he  expended  50,000  crowns, 
employed  a  great  number  o^  the  best  scholars, 
and  had  the  best  manuscripts  from  thb  Vati- 
can library.  See  Prescott*s  Feidinand  &  le- 
abelU,  vol.  ii.,  p.  373,  die.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  296,. 
die.,  404,  dec. 

Alphansus  Zamora^  a  Spaiiiah  Jew  and 
rabbi,  converted  to  Christianity,  and  enw 
ployeid  by  cardinal  Ximenes  on  hia  Polyglot 
Bible.  He  flourished  A.D.  1606.  He  wa» 
the  chief  writer  of  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Polyglot,  containing  the  Apparatus  for  un- 
derstanding the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Sa- 
roariun  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  als» 
wrote  another  Hebrew  Grammar,  a  concise 
Lexicon,  and  a  treatise  on  the  Hebrew  points  ; 
together  with  a  letter  to  the  Jews ;  all  pnnt- 
ed  at  Alcala,  1526,  4io. 

PkUippus  DeciuSf  LL.D.,  a  famous  Ital-^ 
ian  professor  of  Canon  Law,  at  Pisa  and' 
other  places,  who  died  A.D.  1535,  ased 
above  80.  In  1511,  he  gave  an  opinion  Siat 
a  general  council  may  be  called  without  the 
consent  of  the  pope ;  an  opinion  which  he 
defended  at  length.  He  wrote  also  extensive 
commentaries  on  Canon  Law,  which  were- 
printed. 

Thomas  Radinusy  called  Todiscus,  aa 
Italian  Dominican  of  Placenza,  an  acute  the- 
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CHAPTER  m. 

EISTOBT  OF  BELIGION  AND  THEOUMST. 

4  1.  Corropt  State  of  Religion. — ^  2.  Witnesses  for  the  Troth  every  where. — ^  3.  Com- 
motions in  Bohemia. — ^  4.  The  Hussite  War.  Its  Conductors. — ^  6.  The  Calixtines. 
— ^  6.  Ilie  Taborites. — ^  7.  The  Bohemian  Commotions  terminated. — ^  8.  ESiqiositoro 
of  the  Scriptures.<!^^  9.  The  Dogmatic  and  Moral  Theologians  much  disliked.--^  10. 
Especially  by  the  well-educated. — ^  11.  And  by  the  Mystics. — f  12.  Polemic  Theolo- 
gy.— $  13.  Schism  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins  not  yet  healed. — ^  14.  Controver- 
sies among  the  Latins. 

^  1.  That  the  public  religion  of  the  Latins  no  longer  contained  anjr 
thing  to  recommend  it  to  the  esteem  of  the  pious  and  well  disposed,  is  a 
fact  so  well  attested,  that  even  those  who  have  the  strongest  inclination  to 
gainsay,  dare  not  deny  it.  And  amonff  the  Greeks  and  Orientals,  the 
state  of  religion  was  not  much  better.  Nearly  the  whole  worship  of  God 
consisted  in  ceremonies,  and  those  in  a-  great  measure  puerile  and  silly; 
The  sermons  that  were  occasionally  acBressed  to  the  people,  were  not 
only  destitute  of  taste  and  good  sense  but  also  of  religion  and  piety,  and 
were  stufied  with  lables  and  nauseous  fictions.(l)  And  among  the  Latins^ 
he  was  accounted  a  well-informed  and  pious  Christian  who  reverenced 
the  clergy  and  especially  the  head  of  that  body  the  Roman  pontiff,  who 
secured  the  favours  of  the  saints  by  frequent  ofierings  to  <Aem,  that  is» 
to  their  temples  and  to  the  priests,  who  attended  the  stated  rights  and 
ceremonies,  and  who  in  short  had  money  enough  to  buy  remission  of  sins 
from  the  Romish  venders.  If  beyond  this,  a  person  now  and  then  prac- 
tised  some  severity  towards  his  body,  he  was  accounted  eminently  a 
child  of  God.  Very  few  were  able  or  disposed  to  acquire  just  views 
of  religion,  to  bring  their  hearts  to  accord  with  the  precepts  of  Christ, 

ologian,  and  adistingnished  poet  and  orator ;  Annales  Boioram,  libris  vii.  (from  the  earli- 

flourished  A.D.  1610.     He  wrote  de  Pul-  est  times  to  A.D.  1460),  Insolst,  1664» 

chritudine  aninw ;   Abyssus  Sideralis ;   an  fol,  and  enlarged,  Basil,  1580,  ml.    He  died 

Oration  against  Lu^A^r;  and  another  against  A.D.  1534,  aged  68.     His  Annal«  are  pro- 

Melanethon,  hibited    by  the    Index   expurgatorius,   till 

Cyprianus  Benehtt,  a  Spanish  Dominican,  purged  of  their  heresies, 
professor  of  theology  at  Paris  A.D.  1611.        Peter   GalaiihuSf  an  Italian  converted 

He  wrote  several  tncts  respecting  the  papal  Jew,  a  Francisean,  doctor  of  theology,  and 

power ;  and  some  other  things.  Apostolic   pcenitentiary ;    flourished    A.D. 

Marcus  Vigerus^  a  Ltffurian  Dominican,  1516 ;  died  after  A.D.  1532.     He  wrote  & 

professor  of  theology  at  Padua  and  Rome,  Dialogue,  between  Galatinus,  Capnio,  and 

bishop  of  Sintgaglia,  and  a  cardinal ;  died  Hocstratus,  entitled  Opus  de  Arcanis  Ca- 

A.D.   1516,  aged  70.     He  wrote  various  tholica   Veritatie;   chiefly  borrowed   front 

treatises  respecting  the  death  of  Christ;  Raymond  Martim's  Pogio  Fidei;  printed 

printed,  Douay,  1607,  2  vols.  often ;  e.  g.,  Frankf ,  1672,  fol.— Tr.] 

John  Aventinus,  born  in  Bavaria  A.D.         (I)  [For  a  full  account  of  the  preachers, 

1466,  studied  at  Ingolstadt,  and  Paris ;  be-  and  the  subjects  and  modes  of  preaching  in 

came  a  finished  scholar ;  taught  the  classics  this  century,  see  C.  F.  AmrnoiC*  Geschicht» 

at  Vienna,  Ingolstadt,  and  Munich ;  intimate  der  Homiletik,  vol.  i..  Getting.,  1804,  Svo, 

with  Erasmus.     At  the  instigation  and  ex-  also  with  the  title  Gesch.  der  praktischen 

pense  of  the  princes  of  Bavaria,  ho  wrote  TheoIogie.^TV.] 

Vol.  IL — M  m  u 
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and  to  make  the  Holy  Scriptures  their  couiuiellor ;  and  those  who  did  so» 
with  difficulty  escaped  with  their  lives. 

§  2.  The  wise  and  religious  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  the  West, 
perceived  this  lamentable  state  of  things,  and  they  endeavoured,  though 
in  different  ways,  to  make  it  better.  In  England  and  Scotland  the  follow, 
ers  of  WickUffCy  who  Were  branded  with  the  odious  name  of  LoUhardSf 
continued  to  censure  the  decisions  of  the  pontiffs  and  the  conduct  of  the 
clergy.(2)  The  Waldenses,  though  oppressed  and  persecuted  on  all  sides, 
did  not  cease  to  proclaim  aloud  from  their  remote  valleys  and  hiding-places, 
that  succour  must  be  afforded  to  religion  and  piety  now  almost  extinct. 
Even  in  Italy  itself,  Jerome  SavonaroU  among  others,  asserted  that  Rome 
was  a  second  Babylon ;  and  he  had  many  to  befriend  him.  But  as  most 
of  the  priests  together  with  the  monks,  well  understood  that  every  diminu. 
tion  of  the  public  ignorance,  superstition,  and  folly,  would  prove  an  equal 
<liminution  of  their  emoluments  and  honours,  they  strenuously  opposed  all 
reformation ;  and  by  fire  and  sword,  they  enjoined  silence  and  inaction 
on  these  troublesome  censors. 

§  3.  The  religious  dissensions  and  controversies  in  Bohemia,  which 
originated  from  John  Huss  and  Jacohellus  de  Misa,  broke  out  into  a  fierce 
and  deadly  war,  afler  the  lamentable  death  of  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague 
at  Constance.  The  friends  of  Huss  and  the  defenders  of  the  [sacramental] 
cup,  being  variously  persecuted  by  the  adherents  to  the  Roman  pontic, 
selected  a  high  and  rugged  mountain  in  the  district  of  Bechin,  where  they 
held  their  religious  meetings  and  celebrated  the  Lord's  supper  in  both  ele» 
tnerUs,  This  mountain  they  called  Tabor j  from  the  tents  under  which  they 
first  lived  there,  and  afterwards  adorned  it  with  fortifications  and  a  reg- 
ular  city.  And  now  proceeding  further,  they  put  themselves  under  iVtcAo- 
las  of  Hussinetz,  lord  of  the  place  where  Huss  was  born,  and  the  celebrated 
John  Ziska,  a  knight  of  Bohemia  and  a  man  of  great  valour ;  that  under 
these  leaders  they  might  avenge  the  death  of  John  Huss  and  of  Jerome 
upon  the  friends  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  might  obtain  the  liberty  of  wor- 
shipping God  in  a  different  manner  from  that  prescribed  by  the  statutes  of 
the  Romish  church.  Nicholas  died  in  the  year  1420,  and  left  Ziska  alone 
to  command  this  continually  augmenting  company.  Amid  the  first  con- 
flicts and  at  the  commencement  of  greater  evils,  A.D.  1419,  the  Bohemian 
king  and  emperor,  Wenceslaus^  was  removed  by  death. 

§  4.  His  successor  the  emperor  Sigismund,  employed  edicts,  arms,  and 
penal  statutes,  to  bring  this  war  to  a  close ;  and  he  put  many  of  the  Huss- 
ites to  a  miserable  death.  Hence  in  the  year  1420,  the  Bohemians  revolted 
from  him,  and  under  John  Ziska  made  war  upon  him.  And  Ziska  though 
blind,  so  managed  the  war,  as  to  render  his  very  name  terrible  to  his  foes. 
On  the  death  of  Zf^ka  A.D.  1424,  a  large  part  of  the  Hussites  chose  Pro- 
copius  Rasa  for  their  leader ;  who  was  likewise  an  energetic  man,  and 
successfully  managed  the  cause  of  his  party.  On  both  sides,  many  things 
were  done  ferociously  and  cruelly  and  altogether  inhumanly.  For  the 
combatants,  though  they  differed  in  most  of  their  opinions  in  regard  to 
religion  and  religious  worship,  yet  both  held  the  common  principle  that 
the  enemies  of  true  religion  might  justly  be  assailed  with  arms  and  be 
extirpated  with  fire  and  sword.     The  Bohemians  in  particular,  who  con* 

(2)  See  Dav.  Wilkin' t  Concilia  magnn  Wood's  Antiqaitates  Ozonienaea,  torn,  i.,  p. 
Britannia  et   Hiberni®,   torn.   iv.      Anth.     202,  204,  6lc. 
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tended  that  Hus9  had  been  unjustly  committed  to  the  fiames  at  Constance^ 
still  admitted  in  general,  that  corruptors  of  religion  and  heretics  ought  to 
be  subjected  to  capital  punishments :  Huss  however,  they  maintained  was 
no  heretic.  In  this  war,  there  was  on  both  sides  so  great  ferocity,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  say  which  exceeded  in  cruelty  and  in  the  multitude  of  abomi- 
nable deeds. 

§  5.  All  the  avengers  of  the  death  of  Huss  were  in  harmony,  at  the  com« 
mencement  of  the  war ;  at  least  they  had  the  same  views,  and  made  the 
same  demands.  But  when  their  number  was  increased,  and  multitudes  of 
all  sorts  of  persons  had  joined  their  standard,  great  dissensions  arose  among 
them  on  many  points ;  and  in  the  year  1420,  this  produced  an  open  schism, 
dividing  the  body  into  two  principal  ftu^tions,  the  CaUxtines  and  the  Tabor- 
ites.  The  former  or  the  CaUxtines^  who  derived  their  name  from  the  cup 
{caUx)  which  they  wished  to  have  restored  in  the  eucharist,  were  of  more 
moderate  views,  and  did  not  wish  to  have  the  old  constitution  and  govern- 
ment of  the  church  overturned,  or  the  religion  of  their  progenitors  changed. 
All  that  they  required,  was  comprehended  in  these  four  demands : — (L)  that 
the  word  of  (rod  might  be  preached  to  the  people  in  its  purity  and  simplici- 
ty : — (II.)  that  the  sacred  supper  might  be  administered  m  both  the  ele- 
ments  .—(III.)  that  the  clergy  might  be  reclaimed  from  the  pursuit  of  wealth 
and  power,  to  a  life  and  conduct  becoming  the  successors  of  the  apostles  :«- 
(IV.)  that  the  greater  or  mortal  sins  might  be  duly  punished.  Yet  those 
who  confined  themselves  within  these  limits,  were  not  free  from  disagree, 
ments.  In  particular,  there  was  a  great  contest  among  them  respecting  the 
Lord's  supper.  For  James  de  Misa  (the  author  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
sacred  supper  should  be  administered  m  both  kinds),  maintained  that  the 
sacramental  elements  should  be  presented  to  infants,  and  many  followed  his 
views ;  but  others  were  for  refusing  infants  the  sacred  supper.(3) 

§  6.  The  Taboriies,  who  derived  their  name  from  Mount  Tabor^  made 
far  more  extensive  demands.  For  they  would  have  both  religion  and  the 
government  of  the.  church  restored  to  their  original  simplicity,  the  author- 
ity of  the  pontiflf  put  down,  and  the  Romish  form  of  worship  abolished ;  in 
short,  they  wished  for  an  entirely  new  church  and  commonwealth,  in  which 
Christ  himself  should  reign,  and  every  thing  be  conducted  according  to  di- 
vine direction.  In  this  their  principal  teachers,  Martin  Loquis  a  Moravian 
and  his  associates,  were  so  extravagant  as  to  indulge  themselves  in  fanati- 
cal  dreams,  and  to  disseminate  and  teach  publicly  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
about  to  descend,  to  purge  away  the  corruptions  of  the  church  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  other  similar  fictions.  On  this  party  alone  rest  all  the  horrid 
deeds,  the  murders,  plunderings,  and  burnings,  which  have  been  charged 
upon  the  Hussites  and  upon  their  leaders  Ziska  and  Procopius.  At  least, 
a  great  portion  of  this  class  had  imbibed  ferocious  sentiments,  and  breathed 
iK)thing  but  war  and  slaughter  against  their  enemies. (4) 

(3)  See  BytifMU,  Diarium  Hussiticumi  p.  Christ  is  not  to  be  Imitated  in  his  mildness 
130,  <kc.  and  piety  towards  sinners,  bat  in  his  zeal, 

(4)  I  will  here  transcribe  some  of  the  Ta^  end  fury,  and  just  retribution.  In  this  time 
horiie  sentiments,  which  Lour.  Byzifims  has  of  vengeance,  every  believer,  even  a  prcs- 
faithfully  stated,  in  his  Diarium  Hussilicum,  byter  however  spiritual,  it  accursed  if  he 
p.  203,  &c.  "  All  the  opposers  of  Christ" s  vnthholds  his  material  sword  from  the  blood 
law   ought  to  perish  with  the  seven  last  of  the  adversaries  of  Christ's  law ;   for  he 

'agues,  to  inflict  which  the  faithful  are  to    ought  to  wash  and  sanctify  his  hands  in  their 
I  called  forth.    In  this  time  of  vengeance,    blood,"    From  men  of  such  sentiments,  who 
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$  7.  Th^  council  of  Basil  A.D.  1438,  attempted  to  put  an  end  to  the 
dreadful  war  in  Bohemia ;  and  for  this  purpose  invited  the  Bohemians  to 
the  council.  They  apptored  by  their  envoys,  among  whom  their  general 
Pracopius  was  Qne«(5)  But  after  much  discussion,  the  Bohemians  returned 
home,  nothing  being  accomplished^  The  CaUetines  were  not  averse  from 
peace ;  but  the  Taboriies  could  not  be  moved  at  all  to  yield.  Afterwards 
JSneoj  Sylviui,  who  with  others  was  sent  by  the  council  into  Bohemia, 
managed  the  matter  more  successfully.  For  by  granting  the  use  of  the 
cup  to  the  CaiixdneSf  which  vas  the  chief  object  of  their  wishes,  he  recon- 
ciled them  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  But  with  the  other  party,  the  TaboriteSf 
neither  the  shrewdness  and  eloquence  of  SyhiuSf  nor  the  numberless  men- 
aces, sufferings,  and  persecutions  to  which  they  were  afterwards  exposed, 
could  avail  any  thing.  From  this  time  however,  they  regulated  both  their 
religion  and  their  discipline  jxiore  discreetly  and  suitably,  abandoned  war, 
discarded  those  tenets  which  were  at  variance  with  genuine  Christianity, 
and  rejected  and  excluded  all  those  who  were  either  beside  the6iselves  or  of 
base  lives  and  conduct.(6)  These  are  those  Bohemian  Brethren^  or  as  they 
were  called  by  their  enemies,  Piccardsy  i.  e.,  BeghardSf  who  at  the  time  of 
the  reformation  entered  into  alliance  with  Luther  and  his  associates,  and 
whose  posterity  still  exist  in  Poland  and  in  some  other  countries. 

§  8.  In  most  of  the  interpreters  of  the  sacred  volume,  of  whom  this  age 
produced  an  abundance,  there  is  nothing  to  be  commended  except  their 
good  intentions.  Those  who  relied  upon  their  own  resources  or  did  n6t 
plunder  from  the  writings  of  their  predecessors,  amused  or  rather  beguiled 
their  readers,  with  what  were  called  mysdoal,  anagogiceU^  and  aUegarical  con- 
templations. At  the  head  of  all  the  interpreters,  stood  AlphonMts  Tosiaius 
bishop  of  Avila ;  whose  ponderous  volumes  on  the  holy  scriptures  are  ex- 
tant, but  contain  nothing  remarkable  except  a  prodigious  amount  of  book. 
Laurendus  Valla^  in  his  little  book  of  critical  and  grammatical  Notes  on  the 
New  Testament  did  more  for  the  cause  of  sacred  literature ;  for  he  there 

toM  expect  inj  thiog  of  equity,- jvntice,  or  clergy,  by  the  diiine  Uw. — (III.)  Tbe pretch- 

kindnen  1 — On  this  most  calamitous  war,  ing  of  the  word  of  God,  dioold  be  free  to 

besides  the  ancient  writers,  {Sylvius,  7%eo-  every  man. — (IV.)  Public  crimes  must  by  no 

haldus,  CochlauSf  and  others),  James  Len-  means   go  unpunished.    On  these  points 

fatu  has  written  an  appropriate  work ;  His-  four  Bohemian  divines  and  four  members  of 

totre  de  la  guerre  des  Hussites,  Amsterd.,  tbe  council,  disputed  for  60  dsys.    Their 

1781,  two  vols.  4to.     But  to  this  should  be  speeches  may  be  seen  in  Harduin*s  Concilia, 

added  a  work  that  Lenfant  did  not  consult,  torn,  viii.,  p.  1655,  dec.    The  council  an- 

Laur,  ByzinitiSt  Diariuro  belli  Hussitici ;  a  swered  their  demands  so  equivocally,  that 

tract  written  with  great  fidelity,  and  publish-  they  deemed  it  expedient  to  break  off  the 

ed,  though  mutilated,  by  Jo.  Peter  a  Lude-  negotiation  and  return  home. — Schl,"] 
wig,  in  his  Reliquia  Manuscriptor.,  torn.  vi. ;        (6)  See  Adrian.  RegenvoUcms^  Historia 

and  also  Beausobre*s  Supplement  k  THis-  Eccles.  proTmciar.  Slavonicar.,  lib.  ii.,  cap. 

toire  de  la  guerre  des  Hussites  ;  Lausanne,  viii.,  p.  165.     JoocIl  Canurarius,  Historica 

1745, 4to.  narratio  de  fratrum  ecclesiis  in  Bohemia^ 

(5)   [The  Bohemians  appeared  at  Con-  Moravia,  et  Polonia,  Heidelb.,  1605,  4to. 

stance,  to  the  number  of  300  men  on  home-  Jo.  Lasitius,  Historia   fratrum  Bohemico- 

back ;  among  whom  were,  Procopius,  Wil^  rum  ;  which  I  have  before  me  in  manuscript ; 

Ham  Cosca^t  John  Rockyzavus  a  Calixtine  the  eighth  Book  of  it,  was  printed  at  Am- 


priest,  Nicholas  Galacus  a  Taborite  priest,  sterd.,  1649,  8vo.  [See  also  Jo.  Theo.  EU- 
and  Peter  Anglicus.  In  the  name  of  their  ner's  Dissertations,  relative  to  the  creed,  tbe 
countrymen,  they  proposed  the  four  follow-    usages,  and   the  history  of  the  Bohemiaa 


and  Peter  Anglicus.     In  the  name  of  their    ner^s  Dissertations,  relative  to  the  creed,  tbe 
countrymen,  they  proposed  the  four  follow- 
ing articles. — (I.)  Whoever  would  be  saved, 
must  receive  the  eucbarist  in  both  kinds. — 
fll.)  Temporal  authoritv  is  forbidden  to  tbe 


ing  articles. — (I.)  Whoever  would  be  saved,     Brethren;    in   Dan.    Gerdes^   Miscellanea 
must  receive  the  eucbarist  in  both  kinds. —    Groningana,  tom.  vi.,  vii.,  and  viii. — Tr.J 
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showed  subsequent  interpreters,  how  to  remove  the  difficulties  that  attend 
the  reading  and  understanding  of  the  sacred  volume.  It  is  proper  to  add 
here,  that  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  as  in  Prance,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  Britain,  the  holy  scriptures  were  translated  into  the  vernacular 
languages  ;  which  portended  a  great  change  in  the  prevailing  religion,  and 
a  reformation  of  it  from  the  sources  of  religious  knowledge. 

§  9.  The  schools  of  theology  were  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  those 
who  had  loaded  their  memories  with  dialectical  terms  and  distinctions,  so 
that  they  could  discourse  tritely  on  divine  subjects,  which  however  they  did 
not  understand.  There  were  few  remaining  of  that  class  of  theologians 
)  who  chose  to  demonstrate  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  religion,  by  the  dec- 
larations of  the  sacred  volume  and  of  the  ancient  divines.  Yet  there 
were  wise  and  learned  men,  who  did  not  fail  to  discern  the  faults  of  the 
prevalent  mode  of  teaching ;  and  who  pronounced  it  destructive  to  religion 
and  piety.  Hence  various  plans  were  formed  by  different  persons,  for 
either  abolishing  or  reforming  it ;  and  the  Scholastics  had  no  small  number 
of  enemies.  The  Mystics,  of  whom  we  are  presently  to  speak,  were  of 
opinion  that  all  this  kind  of  wisdom  ought  to  be  banished  from  the  Chris- 
tian church.  Others  who  were  more  moderate,  thought  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  wholly  suppressed,  but  that  vain  and  idle  questions  should  be  excluded, 
the  delirious  rage  for  wrangling  and  disputation  be  restrained,  and  the  Scho- 
lastic subtlety  be  seasoned  and  tempered  with  the  Mystic  simplicity.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  the  great  John  Qerson,  who  is  known  to  have  been  as- 
aiduous  in  correcting  the  faults  of  the  Scholastic  tribe.  (7)  Of  the  same 
opinion  was  Nicholas  CusanuSj  whose  tract  on  learned  ignorance  is  still  ex- 
tant ;  and  likewise  Peter  de  AUiaco,  Savonarola,  and  others. 

^10.  The  restorers  of  the  belles  lettres  and  elegant  composition,  were 
BO  less  hostile  to  the  wrangling  tribe.  Yet  they  did  not  all  possess  the 
same  views.  For  some  of  them  treated  the  discipline  of  the  schools  with 
ridicule  and  contempt,  and  thought  it  deserved  to  be  banished  altogether, 
as  being  nugatory  and  pernicious  to  the  culture  of  the  mind.  But  others 
thought  it  might  indeed  be  suflfered  to  exist,  but  that  it  ought  to  be  exhibit, 
ed  with  the  charms  of  eloquence  and  a  purer  diction.  Of  this  class  was 
Paul  Cortesius,  who  composed  a  splendid  work  on  the  Sentences ;  in  which, 
as  he  says,  he  united  eloquence  with  theology,  and  explained  the  principal 
subtilties  of  the  Scholastics  in  a  polished  style  of  composition. (8)  But  the 
designs  of  all  these  persons  were  resisted,  by  the  very  powerful  influence 
of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  who  excelled  in  this  species  of  learn. 
ing  and  who  would  not  suffer  the  glory  they  had  acquired  by  wrangling  and 
disputing,  to  become  tarnished. 

^11.  While  the  Scholastics  were  thus  sinking  in  the  estimation  of  men 
of  eenius,  the  Mystics  were  gaining  strength,  and  obtaining  many  friends 
and  supporters.  And  there  were  among  them  several  excellent  men,  who 
can  be  taxed  with  but  few  of  the  faults  of  Mystic  theology;  such  as  Thorn- 

(7)  Rich.  Simon^t  Lettres  choisies,  tome  (8)  It  was  printed,  Rome,  1512,  and  Basil, 
ii.,  p.  269,  and  Critique  de  la  Bibliotheque  1513,  fol.  [He  was  of  Dalmatia,  protono- 
Ecoles.  par  M.  dn  Pin^  tome  i.,  p.  491.  tarius  apoatolicns  under  Alexander  VI.  and 
Jac.  ThomasitUt  Origines  Histor.  philos.,  p.  Pius  III.,  and  bishop  of  Urbino,  and  died  in 
66,  and  especially,  John  GertofCt  Methodus  1510.  Besides  his  commenUrv  on  the  Sen- 
Theologiam  studendi ;  in  Jo.  Launoi^s  HLs-  tences  of  Lombard,  be  wrote  a  dialogue  con- 
Una  Gymnasii  Navarreni,  in  his  0pp.,  tool,  eeming  learned  men,  which  was  first  printed 
iv.,  part  i.,  p.  330,  6lc.  tt  Florence,  1734.— iScAi.] 
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as  a  Kempisy  the  author  of  the  Theohgia  Germamea  which  was  coiximended 
by  Luther  himself.  Lour.  Justitdanusj  Jerome  Savonarola^  and  others.  Yet 
there  were  other  Mystics,  as  Vincent  Ferrerius^  Henry  Harphnu^  and  Bern- 
harcUn  of  Sienna,  in  whom  we  must  carefully  separate  from  the  precepts 
of  divine  wisdom,  such  things  as  they  derived  from  an  over  excited  imagi- 
nation,  or  from  that  Dionyma  whom  all  the  Mystics  held  in  reverence. 
The  Mystics  were  aided  against  the  attacks  of  the  dialecticians,  partly  by 
the  Platonists  who  were  now  in  high  credit  in  several  places,  and  partly  by 
certain  wise  and  religious  men,  who  were  themselves  ornaments  to  the 
schools.  For  the  former  extolled  Dionysius^  as  being  of  their  way  of  think, 
ing ;  and  some  even  commented  upon  him,  as  MarnHus  FicinuSf  that  high  # 
ornament  of  the  Platonic  school*  The  latter  advised,  and  in  fact  attempt, 
ed,  a  conjunction  of  the  two  kinds  of  theology ;  as  John  Gerson^  Nicholas 
Cusanusy  Dionysius  the  Carthusian,  and  others. 

&  12.  Men  of  talents  now  laboured  much  more  than  before,  to  confirm 
and  establish  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion  in  general, 
against  all  the  assaults  of  its  adversaries.  This  is  evinc^  by  the  works 
produced,  such  as  the  treatise  on  the  truth  of  the  Christian reUgionhy  Mar* 
siHus  FicinuSf  the  Triumph  of  the  cross  by  Jerome  Savonarola,  ihe  Natural 
theology  of  EaymUnd  de  Sabunde,  and  other  tracts  of  similar  character. 
Against  both  the  Jews  and  the  Saracens,  Alphonso  de  Spina  contended,  in 
his  Fortalitium  fidei ;  against  the  former  only,  James  Perexius  and  Jerome 
de  St.  Foi ;  and  against  the  latter  onl^,  John  de  Turrecremata*  And  that 
these  labours  were  needed,  will  not  be  questioned  by  one  who  is  aware,  that 
the  Aristotelians  in  Italy  had  not  a  little  unsettled  the  foundations  of  all  re« 
ligion  in  their  schools,  that  the  senseless  jangling  of  the  Scholastics  had  pro- 
duced in  the  minds  of  the  more  crafty,  a  contempt  for  all  religion,  and  that 
the  Jews  and  Saracens  lived  intermingled  in  one  place  and  another  with  the 
Christians. 

§  13.  Of  the  vain  and  fruitless  endeavours  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  to 
terminate  their  disagreements,  we  have  already  spoken.  Afler  the  coun- 
cil of  Florence  and  the  violation  of  the  agreement  by  the  Greeks,  Nicolaus 
v.  again  exhorted  them  to  a  union,  but  they  turned  a  deaf  ear ;  and  three 
years  after  this  last  letter,  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks.  And 
the  pontifis  in  all  their  consultations  on  the  subject  of  a  union,  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  Greek  empire,  have  ever  found  the  Greek  bishops  more 
obdurate  and  untractable  than  they  were  before.  For  there  had  grown  .up 
in  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  a  hatred  of  the  Latins,  and  especially  of  the 
pontifis ;  because  they  believed,  that  the  evils  they  experienced  from  their 
Turkish  tyrants  might  have  been  repelled,  if  the  Latin  pontiffs  and  kings 
had  not  refused  to  send  them  succour  against  the  Turks.  As  often  there- 
fore as  they  deplore  their  misfortunes,  so  often  also  they  throw  blame  on 
the  Latins  for  their  insensibility  and  their  fatal  tardiness  to  afford  them 
succour  in  distress. 

§  14.  Among  the  Latins,  not  to  mention  several  minor  contests,  there 
was  brought  up  again  the  celebrated  controversy  respecting  the  blood  of 
Christ  and  the  worship  of  it,  which  had  been  moved  between  the  Domini- 
cans and  Franciscans  in  the  preceding  century  A.D.  1851,  at  Barcelona, 
and  which  had  not  been  decided  by  Clement  'VI.(9)     James  of  Marchia  a 

(9)  Ltt.  Waddmg*s  Annaleg  Minorum,  torn,  viii.,  p.  58,  6lc.  Jac.  Eehari'*  ScriplorM 
Pnodical.,  torn,  i.^  p.  660,  dtc. 
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celebrated  Franciscan,  A.D.  1462,  taught  publicly  at  Brizen  in  a  sermon 
to  the  people,  that  the  blood  shed  by  Christ,  was  distinct  from  his  divina 
nature ;  and  of  course  that  it  ought  not  to  receive  divine  honours,  or  the 
worship  called  latria.  The  contrary  opinion  was  espoused  by  the  Domin. 
leans.  Hence  James  of  Brixen,  the  inquisitor,  arraigned  that  Franciscan 
upon  a  charge  of  heresy.  The  pontiff  Pius  II.  attempted  in  vain  to  sup. 
press  this  controversy  at  the  outset ;  and  therefore  he  ordered  it  to  be  in- 
vestigated by  some  select  theologians.  But  there  were  many  obstacles  es. 
pecially  the  power  and  influence  of  the  two  orders  who  made  this  a  party 
question  between  them,  that  prevented  any  final  decision.  Therefore  after 
many  altercations  and  disputes,  Pius  II.  in  the  year  1464,  imposed  silence 
on  both  the  contending  parties ;  declaring  that  both  opinions  might  be  tol- 
erated, until  the  vicar  of  Christ  should  have  leisure  and  opportunity  for  ex. 
amining  the  subject  and  determining  which  was  the  most  correct  opinion. 
Such  an  opportunity  the  pontiffs  have  not  yet  found.(lO) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY   OF   BITES   AND   CEBEMONIES. 
4  1.  Rites  of  the  Greeks.—^  2.  Rites  of  the  Latins. 

§  1.  With  what  rites  the  Greeks  thought  God  should  be  worshipped, 
may  be  learned  from  the  treatise  of  Simeon  of  Thessalonica  on  Heresies  and 
Riies,{l)  It  is  evident  from  this  book,  that  true  religion  being  lost,  a  sort 
of  splendid  shadow  was  substituted  in  its  place,  and  that  every  part  of  wor- 
ship was  calculated  for  show  or  to  gratify  the  eyes  and  the  senses  of  the 
people.  They  indeed  offered  reasons  for  all  the  ceremonies  and  regula- 
tions which  were  called  sacred.  But  in  all  their  expositions  of  the  reason 
of  the  ceremonies,  though  there  is  something  of  ingenuity  and  acuteness, 
yet  there  is  little  or  nothing  of  truth  and  good  sense.  The  origin  of  the 
numerous  rites,  by  which  the  native  beauty  of  religion  was  obscured  rather 
than  adorned,  was  dubious  and  not  very  creditable ;  and  those  who  attempt- 
ed to  add  splendour  to  them  by  taxing  their  own  ingenuity,  were  common- 
ly forsaken  by  their  wits  at  the  time  of  the  attempt. 

§  2.  Among  the  Latins,  though  all  good  men  wished  the  multitude  of 
ceremonies,  feast-days,  sacred  places,  and  other  minutice  to  be  diminished, 
yet  the  pontifis  considered  it  their  duty  to  enact  new  laws  and  regulations 
respecting  them.  In  the  year  1456,  CaHxtus  III.,  in  perpetual  remem- 
brance of  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Belgrade  by  the  Turkish  emperor  Ma- 
homei  II.,  ordered  the  festival  of  Christ's  transfiguration,  which  had  previous- 
ly been  celebrated  in  some  provinces  by  private  authority,  to  be  religiously 
observed  over  the  whole  Latin  world.(2)     In  the  year  1476,  Sixius  IV.  by 

(10)  Wadding*s  Annales  Minoruin,  torn.  Alb,  Fahrieius,  Biblioth.  Greet,  vol.  ziv., 

xiii.,  p.  206,  6lc.     Natalia  AUxandert  His-  p.  54. 
toria  Eccles.,  s«c.  xv.,  p.  17.  (2)  [This  festival  had  been  observed,  as 

(1)  The  coutents  of  it  ire  stated  by  Jo.  early  as  the  seventh  century,  by  the  Greeks. 
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a  special  edict,  promised  remission  of  sins  to  those  who  should  religiously 
keep  from  year  to  year  the  memorial  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
blessed  virgin.  No  preceding  pontiff  had  thought  proper  to  ordain  any 
thing  on  this  subject.(3)  The  other  additions  that  were  made  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  holy  virgin,  to  the  public  and  private  prayers,  to  the  sale  of  m- 
dulgences,  dec, (4)  are  better  omitted,  than  enumerated  with  particularity. 
For  there  is  no  need  of  proof,  that  in  this  age,  religion  was  made  to  consist 
chiefly  in  mimic  shows  and  trifling.(5) 


The  day  for  it  was  the  sixth  of  August ;  and 
becsuse,  on  that  day  the  Turks  raised  the 
siege  of  Belgrad^,  therefore  this  festival  must 
be  every  where  celebrated  through  all  future 
time— TV.] 

(8)  [The  doctrine  of  tie  immacufate  tm^ 
€eption  of  the  virgin  Mary^  that  is,  of  her 
being  herself  bom  free  from  original  «n, 
was  first  advanced  in  ibe  twelfth  century,  by 
Peter  Lombard.  Thomaa  Aquinas  disputed 
the  doctrine ;  but  Scotus  maintained  it,  and 
save  it  general  currency.  The  festival  of 
her  birth,  commenced  as  early  as  the  eleventh 
century  ;  and  was  then  observed  by  certain 
bishops,  as  by  Ansclm  of  Canterbury.  By 
other  bishops  of  that  age,  it  was  opposed. — 
TV.] 

(4)  [The  popes  now  caused  indulgences  to 
be  preached  in  all  the  provinces.  The  ordi- 
nary price  was  five  ducats.  They  promised 
to  apply  the  money  to  a  Turkish  war ;  but 
they  often  expended  it  in  wars  against  their 
Christian  foes,  in  enriching  their  family  con- 
nesions,  and  in  supporting  iheir  voluptuous 
extravagance.  Neither  intelligent  princes 
nor  the  clergy,  looked  upon  this  sale  of  indul- 
gences with  approbation.  They  accordingly 
made  ordinances  of  various  kinds  against  it. 
For  instance ;  the  council  of  Soissons  in  the 
year  1456,  say :  Prohibemus  quibuscunque 
quwstoribus,  ne  in  hac  provincia,  pratextu 
indul^ntiaram  praedicant  verbum  Dei — aut 
nihil  m  suo  sermone  qv^stuosum  exponant. 
In  the  council  of  Constance  A.D.,  1476,  the 
clergy  complained  of  the  sale  of  indulgences 
as  a  grievance,  and  said  of  it :  Absurds  et 
viarum  aurivm  offensivoy  in  canccUis,  ver- 
bum Dei  evangelisando  commiltunt.  And 
they  enacted,  ut  deinceps  qusstores  ad  am- 
bones  ecclesiarum  non  admittantur — et  om- 
nes  debent  guartam  partem  rectoribus  et 
plebanis  solvere.    And  in  HarzhsinCs  Con- 


cilia, torn.  ▼.,  Suppl.,  p.  045,  it  is  said  of 
these  venders  of  indulgences :  Tales  col- 
lectorcs  emunt  et  mercantur  ccilecturas  ab 
ecclesiis,  x.,  xiii.,  libris  denariorum,  et  per 
annum  xl,  I.,  accumulant — multo  ampliores 
pecuniae  colligunt ;  facinora  et  acandala  com- 
mittunt,  bibunt,  noctu  luduot,  blasphenunt, 
in  tabemas  per  noctes  integras  turpiter  con- 
sumentes,  quod  ad  Dei  honorem  fideles  por- 
rexerunt. — Schl.] 

(5)  [To  elucidate  this  by  a  single  exam- 
ple, I  adduce  the  following  from  the  Anec- 
dotes Ecclesiastiques,  Amsterd.,  1771,  8vo, 
ad  ann.  1499.  Among  the  ststutes  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  Tool,  there  is  an  article 
with  the  title :  Sepelitur  Halleluia.  It  is  well 
known  that  during  the  seasons  of  fasting, 
Halleluia,  as  being  an  expression  of  joy, 
was  not  song  in  the  ancient  church.  Hence, 
to  honour  this  HaUeluioy  which  in  time  of 
the  fasts  was  as  it  were  dead,  a  solemn  fu- 
neral was  instituted.  On  the  Satnrday  night 
before  Scptuagesima  Sunday,  children  car- 
ried through  the  chancel  a  kind  of  coffin,  to 
represent  the  dead  Halleluia.  The  coffin 
was  attended  by  the  crass,  incense,  and  bolr 
water.  The  children  wept  and  howled,  all 
the  way  to  the  cloister,  where  the  grave  was 
prepared.  A  custom  equally  ridiculous,  was 
introduced  into  a  cathedral  church  near  Paris. 
On  the  same  day,  a  boy  of  the  choir  brouflfat 
into  the  church  a  top  (toupie),  around  which 
was  written  HalUluia,  in  golden  letters. 
And  when  the  hour  arrived  that  Halleluia 
was  sun|r  for  the  last  time,  the  boy  took  a 
whip  in  his  hand,  and  whipped  the  top  along 
the  floor  of  the  church  quite  out  of  the  bouse. 
And  this  was  called  the  Halleluia  whip^ 
fouetter  l* Alleluia.  So  trifling  was  the  chsr- 
acter  of  the  church  ceremonies  of  thst  age, 
that  they  could  even  profane  the  chorcbes 
by  tho  playa  of  children. — Schl,} 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY   OF   HERESIES. 

f  1.  The  Manicheans  and  Waldensiana. — ^  2.  Beghards,  Schwestriones,  Picards  or. 
Adamites.—^  3.  The  White  Brethren.— ^  4.  The  Men  of  Understanding.— ^  5.  The 
New  Flagellants. 

&  1.  Neither  the  edicts  of  the  pontiffs  and  emperors,  no^  the  vigilance 
ana  cruelty  of  the  inquisitors,  could  prevent  the  ancient  sects  from  still 
lurking  in  many  places,  or  even  new  sects  from  starting  up.  We  have 
already  seen  the  Franciscans  waging  war  against  the  Romish  church.  In 
Bosnia  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  the  ManichcBans  or  Paulicians',  the 
same  as  those  called  Caikari  in  Italy,  built  up  their  societies  without  mo- 
lestation. Stephen  Thomascus  indeed,  the  king  of  Bosnia,  abjured  the  her- 
esy  of  the  M anichseans,  received  baptism  from  John  Carvaialus  a  Romish 
cardinal,  and  then  expelled  the  Manichaeans  from  his  kingdom.(l)  But 
he  soon  al^er  changed  his  mind :  and  it  is  certain,  that  this  sect  continued 
to  inhabit  Bosnia,  Servia,  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  till  the  end  of  the 
century.  The  WaJdenses  collected  followers  and  friends  in  various  coun- 
tries  of  Europe,  in  lower  Germany,  and  particularly  in  the  territories  of 
Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  Mecklenburg,  and  Thuringia.  Yet  it  appears 
from  unpublished  documents,  that  very  many  of  them  were  seized  by  the 
inquisitors  and  delivered  over  to  the  secular  authorities  to  be  burned.  (2) 

§  2.  The  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit,  or  the  Beghards  and 
Schwestriones  as  they  were  called  in  Germany,  or  Turelupines  as  in  France, 
that  is,  persons  whose  mystical  views  had  thrown  them  into  a  species  of 
phrensy,— did  not  cease  from  wandering  in  disguise  over  certain  parts  of 
France,  (xermany,  and  the  Netherlands,  and  especially  of  Swabia  and 
Switzerland,  beguiling  the  minds  of  the  people.  Yet  few  of  their  teachers 
escaped  the  eyes  and  the  hands  of  the  inquisitors, {S)    Upon  the  breaking  out 

(1)  See  Raph.  VoUUerramu^  Connment.  signat.,  C.  2,  a.,  has  drawn  up  a  catalogue, 
urbanus,  lib.  viii.,  leaf  289,  dtc.  JEntat  though  an  imperfect  one,  of  the  Beghards 
Sylmtu^  de  statu  Europs  sub  Frederico  burned  in  Switzerland  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
III.,  cap.  X.,  in  Freher's  Scriptores  rerum  tries,  during  this  century.  This  FeliXj  in 
Gennanicarum,  torn,  ii.,  p.  104,  dtc.  his  books  against  the  aeghards  and  hoU- 

(2)  [The  proffer  of  indulgences  to  such  harda^  (either  intentionally  or  being  deceiTed 
as  hunted  up  deretics,  contributed  much  to  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  terms),  has  confound- 
this.  Bonijace  VIII.  had  already  promised  ed  the  three  classes  of  persons,  on  whom 
an  indulgence  to  every  one  that  should  de-  the  appellation  of  Beghards  or  LoUhards 
liver  over  a  heretic  to  the  inquisition ;  and  was  usually  bestowed  :  namely,  (1)  the  Ter- 
he  ordained,  that  this  should  be  considered  Hariet  of  the  more  rigid  Franciscans ;  (2) 
as  equally  meritorious  with  a  crusade  to  the  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit ;  and  (3)  the 
Holy  Land.  This  ordinance  was  renewed  Celiiie  Brethren  or  Alexians.  The  same  er^ 
by  the  council  of  Pavia.  See  Harduin^  tom.  ror  occurs  in  numberless  other  writers. — 
viii.,  p.  1013,  &c.  So  the  provincial  coun-  [See  also  Harzheini'*  Concil.,  tom.  t.,  p. 
cil  of  Constance  A.D.  1483,  promised  in-  464,  where  there  is  an  ordinance  of  the  pro- 
dulgences  for  40  days,  to  all  those  who  should  vincial  council  of  Constance  A.D.  1463,  and 
lend  their  personal  aid  against  the  heresies  another,  A.D.  1476,  against  the  Ltdhardi 
of  Wirkliffe  and  Huss.  See  HarzheinCs  and  Beguita,  and  especially  the  Tertiarii. — 
Concilia  German.,  tom.  ▼.,  p.  546. — Sehl.]  Here  doubtless  belongs,  what  John  Nieder 

(3)  Felix  Ma Ueoliis  or  Hammer lein^  in  his  states  in  his  Formicarium  lib.  iii.  Fuit 
Descriptio  Ijollhardorum,  which  is  subjoined  Fratricellus  seu  Beghardus  secularis,  qui  in 
to  his  book  contra  validos  Mendicantes,  0pp.  eremo  austeram  vitam  visit,  et  durissimam 

Vol-  IL— N  n  n 
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of  the  religious  war  in  Bohemia  between  the  Hussites  and  the  adherents  ta 
the  pontiffs,  in  the  year  1418,  a  company  of  these  piously  infatuated  peo- 
ple, of  whom  one  John  was  the  leader^  went  into  Bohemia,  and  first  held 
their  secret  meetings  at  Prague,  then  also  in  other  places,  and  lastly  in  a 
certain  island.  It  was  one  of  the  tenets  of  this  sect,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  that  those  instincts  of  nature,  bashfulness  and  modesty,  indicate  a 
ikiind  not  duly  purified,  and  not  yet  brought  back  to  the  divine  nature  whence 
it  originated,  and  that  those  only  are  perfect  and  in  close  union  with  God, 
who  are  unmoved. by  the  sight  of  naked  bodies,  and  who  can  associate  wirh 
persons  of  a  different  sex  in  a  state  of  nudity,  or  with  no  clothing,  after  the 
manner  of  our  first  parents  before  their  apostacy.  Hence  these  Beghards^ 
who  by  a  slight  change  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  name,  conformably  to 
the  harder  utterance  of  the  Bohemians,  were  called  Picards,  ordinarily 
went  to  their  prayers  and  their  religious  worship,  without  clothing.  For 
this  precept,  so  entirely  accordant  with  their  religion,  was  frequently  upon 
their  lips :  They  are  not  free  (that  is,  not  duly  rescued  from  the  bonds  of 
the  body  and  converted  into  God)  who  wear  clothing,  and  especially  breech* 
es.  Although  these  people  in  their  assemblies  committed  no  offence  against 
chastity,  yet,  as  might  be  expected,  they  fell  under  the  greatest  suspicion 
of  extreme  turpitude  and  unchastity.  And  John  Ziska  the  fierce  general 
of  the  Hussites,  giving  credit  to  tJiese  suspicions,  attacked  the  unhappy 
company  of  these  absurdly  relisious  and  delirious  people,  in  the  year  1421> 
slew  some  of  them,  and  wished  to  commit  the  rest  to  the  fiames.  The 
unhappy  men  submitted  to  execution  cheerfully,  in  the  manner  of  their 
intrepid  sect,  which  looked  upon  death  with  astonishing  indifference.(4)' 
These  people  were  also  called  Adamites ;  because  they  wished  to  follow 
the  example  of  Adam,  in  his  state  of  innocence.  The  ignominious  name 
of  Beghards,  or  as  the  Bohemians  pronounced  it  Picar(2f,(5)  which  was 
the  appropriate  designation  of  this  little  company,  was  afterwards  trans. 

regnlam  tennit a  ConsUnlino  epit-  who  shows  fully,  that  the  Hnsaitet  aod  Uw 

copo  captus,  per  inquisitorem  judicio  seco-  BobemiaD  brethren  had  no  connexion  with. 

Ian  traditus  et  incineratus  fuit.     Alias  fuit,  these  Picards.    The  other  writers  on  thft 

qui  velut  BegkarduM  infra  Rhenum — tandem  subject  are  mentioqed  by  Isaae  de  Beatu^ 

viennn  in  Pictaviensi  dicBceai  incineratus  hre^  Dissert,  sur  les  Adamites  de  Boheme ; 

est.     Dicebat,  CAruh4mtn«0,el<etnCArtf-  annexed  to  Joe.  Len/ant^M  Histoire  de  la 

to  etst. — Currit  in  pertibus  Suevie,  inter  Guerre  des  Hussites.     This  very  learned 

personas  utriusque  sexus,  seculares  et  eccle-  author  Ukes  the  utmost  pains  to  vindicate 

■iasticasi  hoaresis  et  hypocrisis  tam  enormia,  the  character  of  the  Bohemian  Pfcards  or 

ut  eam  ^d  plenum  exprimere  non  audeam.  Ada$nifes^  who  he  supposes  w^re  WaldefueM 

Omnia  licere ;  non  jejunant,  occulte  laborsnt  and  holy  and  excellent  men,  falsely  aspersed 

in  festis  ecclesiae ;  ceremonies  omnes,  can-  by  their  enemies.     But  all  his  efforts  are 

qoam  animalium  bominum,  spemunt :   vir-  vain.     For  it  can  be  demonstrated  from  the 

ffinitatem — superstitiones  esse ;  pro  minima  most  unexceptionable  documents,  that  the 

ducunt,  non   obedire   paps  aut  pastoribus  fact  was,  as  stated  in  the  text :  and  any  one 

aliis.     Sacerdos  quidam  feminis  persuasit,  will  readily  think  so,  who  has  a  fuller  knowl- 

Terecundiam  abnegandam  ;  corsm  clericis  edge  of  the  history  and  the  sects  of  those- 

ulibus  se  denudarunt,  sed  sine  coitu — con-  times,  than  this  industrious  man  possessed, 

jacebant  clerici  uno  in  lecto,  nee  ad  lapsum  who  was  not  well  versed  in  the  histoiy  of 

csmis  procedebant.—De  alta  perfectione  lo-  the  middle  ages,  nor  altogether  free  from 

quuntur — stilum   librorum   subtil issimorum  prepossessions.   [See  especially,  i£n«Ar  Sy^ 

in  nostro  vulgari  periculose,  ut  vereor,  scrip-  vnw.  Hist.  Bohemica,  cap.  41. — Schl.  ] 
toram  didicerunt — ceremonias,  festivitates,        (5)  The  Germans  also,   frequently  pro- 

missss,  contemnunt,  dec. — Schl.]  nounced  the  word  Beghard,  Pyekard.     See 

(4)  See   Jo.  LoMttiut,  Historia  fratmm  Menkenius,  Scriptorea  German.,  torn,  ii,  p^ 

Bohemonun  manuschpta,  lib.  iL,  ^  76,  die.,  1521. 
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ienred  by  their  miemies  to  all  those  Hussites  and  Bohemians  that  contend, 
ed  with  the  Romish  church ;  for  these^as  is  well  known,  were  called  by  the 
common  people,  the  Picard  Brethren. 

6  3.  In  Italy  the  new  sect  of  the  White  Brethren^  or  the  Brethren  m 
white,  (Fratres  albati  sen  Candidi),  produced  no  little  excitement  among 
die  people.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  centuiy,  a  certain  unknown  priest 
descended  from  the  Alps,  clad  in  a  white  garment,  with  an  immense  num. 
ber  of  people  of  both  sexes  in  his  train,  all  clothed  like  their  leader  in  white 
linen;  whence  their  name  of  the  White  Bretkren,{6)  This  multitude 
marched  through  various  provinces,  following  a  cross  borne  by  the  leader 
of  the  sect ;  and  he  by  a  great  show  of  piety,  so  captivated  the  people  that 
numberless  persons  of  every  rank  flocked  around  him.  He  exhorted  them 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  God,  inflicted  on  himself  voluntary  punishments, 
recommended  a  war  against  the  Turks  who  were  in  possession  of  Palestine, 
and  pretended  to  have  divine  visions.  Boniface  IX.  fearing  some  plot,  or- 
dered the  leader  of  this  host  to  be  apprehended  and  committed  to  the 
fiames.(7)  After  his  death,  the  multitude  gradually  dispersed.  Whether 
the  man  died  in  innocence  or  in  guilt,  is  not  ascertained.  For  some  writers 
of  the  greatest  fidelity,  assert  that  he  was  by  no  means  a  bad  man,  and  that 
he  was  put  to  death  from  envy ;  but  others  say,  he  was  convicted  of  the 
most  atrocious  crimes. (8) 

§  4.  In  the  year  1411,  there  w&6  discovered  in  the  Netherlands  and  es- 
pecially  at  Brussels,  a  sect,  which  was  projected  and  propagated  by  JSgidL 
us  Cantor  an  illiterate  man,  and  WiUiam  of  HUdenissen  a  Carmelite  ;  and 
which  was  called  that  of  the  Men  of  Understanding.  In  this  sect  there 
were  not  a  few  things  deservedly  reprehensible ;  which  were  derived,  per. 
haps,  m  great  measure  from  the  Mystic  system.  For  these  men  professed 
to  have  divine  visions :  denied  that  any  one  can  correctly  understand  the 
holy  scriptures,  unless  he  is  divinely  illuminated ;  promised  a  new  divine 
revelation,  better  and  more  perfect  than  the  Christian ;  taught  that  the  res- 
urrection had  taken  place  already,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  that  another 
of  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  was  not  to  be  expected ;  maintained  that  the  in- 
temal  man  is  not  defiled  by  the  deeds  of  the  external ;  and  inculcated  that 
hell  itself  will  have  an  end,  and  that  all  both  men  and  devils,  will  return  to 

*    (6)  ['<  Theodoric  de  Niem  tells  V8,  that  it  the  time  of  their  pilgrimage,  which  continued 

waa  from  Scotland  that  this  sect  came,  and  generally  nine  or  ten  days.     See  Anna!.  Me- 

tet  their  leader  gaTt  himself  out  for  the  diol.  ap.  itfttratori.— Aion,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  16.** 

pfophet  EHag.     Sigonhu  and  FkUma  in-  — Mael.] 

form  US,  that  this  enthusiast  came  from        (7)  ["What  Dr.  Moiheim  hints  butob^ 

France ;  and  that  he  was  clothed  in  white,  scurely  here,  is  further  explained  by  Sigtnmu 

carried  in  his  aspect  the  greatest  modesty,  and  FUUina^  who  tell  us,  that  the  pilgrima 

and  seduced  prodigious  numbers  of  people  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  stopped  at 

of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  ;  that  his  fol-  YiterbO)  and  that  Boniface^  fearing  lest  the- 

lowers  (called  peniUent»\  among  whom  were  prieet,  who  headed  them,  designed  by  their 

veretal  cardinals  and  priests,  were  clothed  assistance  to  seize  upon  the  pontificate,  sent 

fa  white  linen  down  to  their  heels,  with  cafw  a  body  of  troops  thither,  who  apprehended 

that  covered  their  whole  faces,  except  their  the  false  prophet,  and  carried  him  to  Rome,. 

«yes ;  that  they  went  in  great  troops  of  ten,  where  he  was  burned." — Jlfoc/.] 
twenty,  and  forty  thousand  persons  from  one        (8)  See  Joe.  LenfatU^s  Histoire  du  cen- 

city  to  another,  calling  out  for  mercy,  and  cilede  Pise, torn. i, p.  108.     PoggitUy'Hia- 

singing  hymns ;  that  wherever  they  came,  toria  Florentina,  lib.  iii.,  p.  122.      Mare. 

they  were  received  with  great  hospitality,  Anton.    Sabellictu,   Enneades   Rhapsodia 

tnd  made  innumerable  proselytes ;  that  they  HistoriflB,  Enneas  IX.,  lib.  iz.,  Opp^  torn, 

faeted,  or  lived  upon  bread  and  water  daring  ii.,  p.  889,  Basil,  1560,  foL 
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God  and  attain  to  eternal  felicity.  This  sect  appears  to  have  been  a  branch 
of  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit ;  for  they  asserted,  that  a  new 
law  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  spiritual  liberty^  was  about  to  be  promulged. 
Yet  there  were  opinions  held  by  its  nxembers,  which  show  that  they  were 
not  entirely  void  of  tmder standing.  They  inculcated  for  example,  (I.)  that 
Jesus  Christ  alone  had  merited  eternal  life  for  the  human  race ;  neither 
could  men  acquire  for  themselves  future  bliss,  by  their  own  deeds :  (11.) 
that  presbyters,  to  whom  people  confess  their  iniquities,  cannot  pardon  sins ; 
but  that  only  Jesus  Christ  forgives  men  their  sins  :  (III.)  that  voluntary 
penances  are  not  necessary  to  salvation.  Yet  these  and  some  other  ten- 
ets,  Peter  de  AUiaco  the  bishop  of  Cambray,  who  broke  up  this  sect,  pro- 
nounced to  be  heretical,  and  commanded  WilUamof  Hildenissen  to  abjure.(9) 
§  5.  In  Germany,  and  particularly  in  Thuringia  and  lower  Saxony,  die 
Flagellants  were  still  troublesome ;  but  they  were  very  different  from  those 
earlier  Flagellants,  who  travelled  in  regular  bands  from  province  to  province. 
These  new  Flagellants  rejected  almost  all  [practical]  religion,  and  the  ex- 
ternal worship  of  Grod,  together  with  the  sacramenta;  and  founded  their 
hopes  of  salvation  wholly  on  faith  and  jLageUadon :  to  which  perhaps  they 
might  add  some  strange  notions  respecting  an  evil  spirit,  and  some  other 
things,  which  are  but  obscurely  stated  by  the  ancient  writers.  The  leader 
of  the  sect  in  Thuringia  and  particularly  at  Seingerhausen,  was  one  Conrad 
Schmidt ;  who  was  burned  in  the  year  1414,  with  many  others,  by  the  zeal 
and  industry  of  Henry  Sck&nefeld,  a  famous  inquisitor  at  that  time  in  Ger* 
many.  (10)  At  Quedlinburg,  one  Nicholas  Schaden  was  committed  to  the 
flames.  At  Halberstadt,  A.D.  1481,  BerthoM  Schade  was  seized,  but  es- 
•caped  death  it  appears,  by  retracting.(ll)  And  from  the  records  of  those 
times,  a  long  list  might  be  made  out,  of  Flagellants  who  were  conunitted 
to  the  flames  in  Germany,  by  the  inquisitors. 

(9)  See  the  records,  in  Steph.  Baluze^^  denborch,  A.D.  1411.    The  following  is  ft 

Miscellanea,  torn,  ii.,  p.  S77,  6uc,     [The  concise  summary  of  these  articles.     Mi  that 

mjrtical  principles  of  these  people,  are  evin*  the  Romish  church  teaches  respecting  the 

ced  b)r  a  passage  of  these  records,  in  which  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  purgatory,  prayers 

JEgidiu8  is  said  to  have  taught :  Ego  sum  for  the  dead,  and  the  like,  is  false  and  vain, 

salvator  hominum ;  per  me  videbunt  Chris-  On  the  contrary,  whoever  believes,  simply, 

torn,  sicut  per  Christum  Patrem :  and  also  what  is  contained  in  the  Apostles*  Creed, 

their  coincidence  with  the  Brethren  of  frequently  repeats  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the 


1 


le  Free  Spirit,  as  teaching,  that  the  period  of  Ave  Maria,  and  at  certain  pwiods  lacerates 

the  old  lai9v,  was  the  times  of  the  Father ;  his  body  with  scourging,  and  thus  puni^MS 

the  period  of  the  new  law,  the  times  of  the  himself  for  the  sins  he  commits,  will  obtain 

Son ;  and  the  remaining  period,  that  of  the  eternal  salvation.     [The  same  thing  appears 

Holy  Gbost  or  Elias.      i  et  it  is  manifest  also  from  the  60  Articles  of  this  FlageUant, 

from  these  records,  that  William  of  HUde'  which  were  condemned  in  the  council  of 

^keirrit  or  HUdemissen^  as  being  a  man  of  Constance,  and  which  may  be  seen  in  Van 

learning,  would  have  been  able  to  state  his  der  Hardt^t  Acta  Concilii  Constant.,  torn,  i., 

tenets  more  clearly  and  distinctly. — Schl.}  pt.  i.,  p.  127.     In  the  same  Acts,  (tom.  iii., 

(10)  Excerpts  Monachi  Pimensia,  in  Jo.  p.  02,  dec),  we  find  a  letter  of  JoAm  Cferson, 

Biireh.  Menkemus^  Scriptores  rerum  Qer-  addressed  to  Vincent  Ferreriut,  who  was 

manicar.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  1521.   Chronicon  Mon-  much  inclined  towards  the  sect  of  the  Fla- 

aster.,  in  Anthon.  mattJuBus^  Analecta  voter,  gellants,  dated  July  9th,  1417.     This  letter 

«vi,  tom.  v.,  p.  71.     Chronicon  Magdeb.,  in  is  also  in  the  works  of  Gorton,  published  by 

Meibomus^  Scriptores  rerum  Oermanicar.,  Du  Pin,  tom.  ii.,  pt  iv.,  together  with  his 

tom.  ii.,  p.  362,  &c.     I  have  before  me  Six-  tract  contra  sectsm  Flagellantium. — Schl.] 
teen  Article*  of  the  Fliigellantt^  which  Cor-        (11)  The  records  of  this  transaction  were 

rod  Schmidt  is  said  to  have  copied  from  the  published  by  Jo.  Erh.  Kappiut,  in  his  Re- 

manuscript  at  Walkenried,  and  which  were  latio  de  rebus  Tbeologicis  anUquis  et  noTi% 

committed  to  writing  by  an  inquisitor  of  Bra-  A.D.  1747,  p.  476^  dec. 
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Abaka,  emperor  of  Tartars,  13th  century,  276. 
Abbo  of  Fleury,  10th  cent.,  116,  n.  (6). 

of  St.  Germain,  historian,  9th  cent,  78. 

Abbots  and  biahops,  made  princea,  10th  cent., 

124. 
Abdalrahman  11.,  auUan  in  Spain,  9th  cent, 

54,  n.  (2). 
Abehrd,  Peter,  12th  cent.,  237,  242,  n.  (57), 

256,  257,  259. 
Absalom,  archbishop  of  Lund,  12th  cent,  206. 

of  St.  Victor,  Paris,  13lh  cent,  330. 

AbuipharajuM^  Gregory,  Jacobite  patriarch,  I3th 

cent.,  286,  n.  (6). 
Abysnnians  became  Monophysites,  101. 
Aeea  of  Houston,  8th  cent,  15, 31,  n.  (47). 
Adalbert^  errorist,  8th  cent.,  46,  n.  (5). 

,  abbot  of  Fleury,  9th  cent,  78. 

,  archbp.  of  Prague,  10th  cent.,  109, 139. 

,  first  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  10th  cent, 

111,  n.  (20). 

,  marquis  of  Tuscany,  10th  cent.,  120. 

,  bishop  in  Pomeranta,  12th  cent,  208. 

Adaldag,  archbishop  of  Hamburg,  10th  cent, 

109,110, 124,  n.  (15). 
Adamt  a  Scotch  canon,  12th  cent.,  250. 
Adamites,  or  Beghards,  15th  cent,  466. 
Adamus  Magister,  11th  cent,  185. 
Addaids,  empress,  10th  cent.,  HI. 
AJMold,  bishop  of  Utrecht,  lllh  cent,  184. 
Addstem,  king  of  Norway,  10th  cent,  110. 
Adanar  of  Limoges,  11th  cent.,  184. 
Adih  archbishop  of  Vienne,  9th  cent.,  58, 74, 

dec,  n.  (56),  97. 
Adoptionists,  8th  cent,  48,  n.  (8). 
Adreveddus  or  Adalbert,  9th  cent.,  78. 
^gidius  of  Tusculum,  10th  cent,  107. 

Colonna,  13th  cent.,  328,  n.  (126). 

j^frie  of  Canterbury,  lOth  cent,  128,  n.  (32). 
^bioth  of  Canterborj[,  I2th  cent,  246. 
^neasf  bishop  of  Paris,  9th  cent.,  77,  97. 
JEneas  Sylvhu,  15th  cent. :  see  Pius  II. 
Aganetus,  pope,  10th  cent.,  121. 
Agobard,  bishop  of  Lyons,  9th  cent,  68,  70, 

&c..  n.  (39),  84,  98. 
Agrieola,  Rudolph,  1 5th  cent.,  452. 
AUly,  Peter :  see  Attiaco,  Peter  de. 
AUred  or  Ealred,  I2th  cent,  249. 
Aimoin  of  St  Germain,  9th  cent.,  75,  n.  (57). 

,  French  historian,  1  Ith  cent.,  183,  n. 

Aistulphus,  king  of  Lombardy,  8th  cent.,  21. 

Aitm  or  Haiton,  14th  cent.  396,  n. 

Alain  de  risle  or  Alamu  de  Insulis,  249,  286, 

325,  n.  (112).  339. 
AlbanensianSf  Cathari,  12th  cent*  266 


Alberie  of  Tusculum,  10th  cent.,  120. 

of  Mount  Cassino,  11th  cent,  184. 

de  Rosate,  canonist,  14th  cent,  403. 

Albsrt,  bishop  of  Livonia,  12th  cent,  209. 

of  Aix,  12th  cent.,  24T. 

the  Great,  scholasticr  13th  cent,  291» 

326,  n.(  115),  336. 

of  Stade,  chronicler,  13th  cent,  332. 

Albert  of  Padua,  14th  cent.,  401. 

of  Strasburg,  14th  cent,  404. 

Albigenses,  136,  201,  n.  (5),  266,  n.  (7),  348,  n. 

Albion,  Sazon  chief,  8th  cent,  11. 
AUrizi,  Bartholomew,  14th  cent,  383. 
Alcuin,  8th  cent,  11,  n.  (13),  15, 16, 28,  n.  (40), 

34,35w 
Aldenburg,  a  bishopric,  12th  cent.,  200. 
Alexander  II.,  pope,  11th  cent,  160,'  184,  194. 
III.,  pope,  12th  cent,  158, 220, 230,  233, 

250,267. 
IV.,  pope,  13th  cent,  296,  299, 300, 311, 

332. 

v.,  pope,  15th  cent,  425. 

VL,  pope,  15th  cent.,  436,  6cc,  n.  (20). 

Hales,  13th  cent,  291, 327,  n.  (119),  336. 

Neckam,  13th  cent.,  330. 

de  St  Elpidio,  archbishop,  14th  cent, 

400.   « 

de  Villa  Dei,  13th  cent,  290. 

Alerhts  Gomnenus,  Greek  emperor,  1 1th  cent, 

142,  192,  200,  263,  n.  (2). 
,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  Uth  cent,  181, 

n.  (64). 
Aristenus,  of  Constantinople,  12th  cent, 

241,  a 
Alfred,  king  of  England,  9th  cent,  57,n.  (10). 
Alger  of  Clugni,  12th  cent,  248. 
AUegorist»,9ihcei\t.,83;  11th,  188;  12th,  254; 

13th,  335 ;  14th,  406, 408 ;  1.5th,  460. 
AUiaco,  Peter  de,  15th  cent.,  461,  468,  398,  n. 

(90). 
AU  Sainu,  festival,  9th  cent.,  98,  dec. 
All  Souls,  festival.  10th  cent,  134. 
Almoin,  James,  of  Paris,  16th  cent.,  456. 
Al  Mamun  or  Abu  Gaafar  Abdallah,  9th  cent, 

56. 
Alphanus,  archbishop  of  Salerno,  11th  cent, 

Alphonso,  king  of  Castile,  lUh  cent,  199. 

1.,  duke  of  Portugal,  12th  cent,  234. 

IX.,  king  of  Leon,  13th  cent.,  282. 

X.,  king  of  Leon,  13th  cent,  287. 

VI.,  king  of  Naples,  15th  cent,  421. 

Alto,  Scottish  saint,  8th  cent.,  10,  n.  (11>. 
Aioarvs  of  Corduba,  9th  cent,  77.  83, 
Pelagius,  14th  cent.,  402, 400. 
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Amaltirhu,  9th  cent.,  67, 76,  02, 98. 

Amairie  ofBena,  13th  cent.,  354. 

Ami»nue  Autbpert,  8th  cent,  31,  n.  (45),  34, 

37. 

of  Camalduli,  15th  cent. ,  422, 444,  n.  (6 1 ). 

Amedetu  of  Lausanne,  12th  cent.,  248. 
Anurieot  conTersions  there,  15th  cent ,  419. 
Amulo  or  A  mulariaa  of  Lyons.  9th  cent.,  76, 84. 
Anacletiu  If.,  pope,  12th  cent.,  228. 
Atumia,  John  de,  canonist,  15th  cent ,  450. 
Atuutatnu,  Syrian,  8tb  cent.,  31,  n.  (47),  37. 

Bibliothecarius,  9th  cent.,  58, 77. 

AneharoHMt,  Peter,  15th  cent.,  449. 
AnehialuMf  Michael,  bishop  of  Constantinople, 

12th  cent.,  219.  n.  (8). 
AndreoB,  John,  14tb  cent.,  365,  n.  (14). 

,  Anthony,  14th  cent.,  397,  n.  (82). 

de  Petra,  15th  cent,  442,  note. 

,  cardinal,  a  reformer,  15th  cent.,  453. 

Andrew,  king  of  Hungarv,  13th  cent.,  278. 

,  English  monk,  14th  cent.,  399,  n.  (97). 

Androniau  Camaterus,  12th  cent,  240. 
Angtiomut  of  Luzeoil,  9th  cent,  77,  83,  98. 
AngUrhu,  Peter  Martyr,  16th  cent.,  455. 
Anna,  wife  of  Wlodimir,  10th  cent,  108. 
^—  Comnena,  12th  cent.,  219,  n.  (6). 
Annates,  14th  cent,  372,  n.  (8) ;  15th,  433, 
Ane^iaue,  historiaD,  9th  cent..  76. 
AnegariuMt  apostle  of  Denmark,  9th  cent,  60, 

n.  (8). 
Ansehn,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  11th  cent, 

152,  182,  n.  (69),  188,  189,  190,  261. 

of  Liege,  1  Ith  cent,  184. 

of  Lucca :  see  pope  Alexander  II. 

of  Havelburff,  12th  cent.,  249,  259. 

— —  of  Laon,  i2th  cent,  261. 
Anthonv,  St,  order  of,  11th  cent,  179. 

of  Padua.  13th  cent.,  330,  335. 

de  Balocho  or  de  VercelUs,  15th  cent, 

453. 
Anthropomorphitee,  10th  cent.,  137. 
Anientue  Melissa,  Greek,  12th  cent,  240,  n. 

(53). 

Andreas,  14th  cent.,  397,  n.  (82V 

de  Bntrio,  jurist,  I4th  cent,  405. 

of  Florence,  15th  cent.,  446,  n.  (70). 

AptHttlea  or  Apoetoli.  13th  cent ,  356,  413. 
ilposro/ic  clerks,  monks,  14th  <?ent.,  392. 
Apostoliei,  sect,  12th  cent.,  274. 
il^'/iniM,  Bernardine,  1 5th  cent ,  453. 
Arrdrians  and  Arabic  learning,  in  9th  cent., 

56;  in  10th,  115,  116,  119;  in  lltb,  149, 

150;  in  121h,  224,  &c. ;  in  13th,  282,  290 ; 

in  14th,  363.  &c. 
Ardo,  abt)Ot  of  Aniane,  9th  cent.,  76. 
Aretmus,  Leonard  Brunus,  15th  cent.,  449. 
ArevaUo,  Roderic  Sincius  de,  15th  cent,  452. 
Arians,  in  8th  cent,  45 ;  in  10th,  136,  n.  (5). 
Aribo,  bishop  of  Freysinren,  8th  cent,  32. 
Arifastus,  nobleman,  11m  cent,  202,  n.  (7). 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  in  8th  cent,  14, 15 ;  in 

9th,  56,  58;  I2th,219;  13th,  283,  286.287, 

290,  &c.,  336 ;  14th.  363, 366 ;  15th,  422,  &c. 
Armandde  Bello  Visu,  13th  cent, 329,  n  (127). 
Amatd,  Willinni,  inquisitor,  13th  cent,  345. 

of  Poictiers,  12th  cent.,  259. 

,  Ci»t«rcian  abDot,  13th  cent ,  349. 

Cescomes,  archbishop  of  Tarragona,  14th 

cent.  402. 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  12th  cent,  269,  n.  (17). 
Caraotenats,  12th  cent,  250. 


Arnold  of  Hildeafaeim,  13th  cent.,  330. 

of  Vaia  Nova.  13tk  cent,  292,  n.  (42). 

Amoldists,  12th  cent.,  270. 
Arno,  bishop  of  Slavonia,  9th  cent,  49,  n.  (1). 
Armdph,  bishop  of  Luzon.  12th  cent.,  248. 
Arsenius  Autorianus.  13th  cent.,  324, n.  (102). 
Asserhu,  bishop  of  Sherburne,  9th  cent^  78. 
Asteaanus,  14lh  cent.,  399,  n.  (97),  408. 
Astrolm,  nth  cent,  150;  |4th.  367. 
ilto&M;  Zenghi,  Tartar  viceroy,  12th  cent.,  212. 
Athdsu,  reputed,  13th  cent,  283. 
Athingians,  Paulicians,  9th  cent,  101,  n.  (2). 
Atonement,  universality  of,  9th  cent,  90-94. 
Atto  of  Vercelli,  10th  cent.,  128,  n.  (30). 
Avtgustine,  much  followed,  9th  cent,  83. 
Avgusttnian  Canons  regular,  Uth  cent,  179. 

Eremites,  13th  cent,  304. 

Attgvatinus  Triomphtts,  13th  cent,  333.  ' 
Awreoku,  Peter,  Uth  cent,  397,  n.  (86). 
Avrieular  Confession,  established,  13th  ceot* 

334,  &c.,  n.  (2). 
Avthbert  of  Coihey,  9th  cent,  50. 
Auifmert,  Ambrose :  see  Ambroso. 
Auxuhu,  writer,  9th  cent.,  78. 
Ave  Mary,  ordained,  Uth  cent.,  411. 
Aventinus,  John,  16th  cent.,  457,  note. 
Averroes  of  Corduba,  12th  cent,  423. 
Avignon,  papal  residence  in  14th  cent.,  371, 

&c.,  376. 

B. 
Bacon,  Roger,  13th  cent.,  290,  2^  n.  (41). 

,  John,  Uth  cent.,  397,  n.  (87). 

Baetrians,  enlightened,  8th  cent,  5. 
Bagnolists,  CathfOri,  I2th  cent,  266,  318,  n. 
Bajaxet,  Turkish  sultan.  14th  cent,  360. 
Balazmansa,  bishop  of  the  Cathari,  12th  cent., 

266,  318.  n. 
Balderie  of  Arras,  11th  cent.,  186,  note. 
Baldric,  archbishop  of  Dol,  12th  cent,  246. 
Baldus  Ubaldus,  Uth  cent.,  365,  n.  (14). 
Balsamon,  Theodore,  12th  cent.,  240,  n.  (53). 
Baldwin,  king  of  Jerusalem,  11th  cent,  1^ 

143. 

,  archbp.  of  Canterbury,  12th  cent.,  251. 

,  Latin  emperor  of  Constantinople,  13th 

cent.,  278. 
BoppenAcim.  Matthew  Mareschalcus  de,  15th 

cent,  453. 
Baptista  Salvia  or  de  Sails,  15th  cent.,  453. 

Trovamala,  15th  cent,  453. 

Mautuanus,  IGlh  cent.,  455. 

Barbatus,  Andrew,  jurist,  15th  cent,  452. 
Bardas,  Greek  emperor,  9th  cent.  56. 
Barlaam  and  Barlaamites,  Uth  cent.,  363,  n. 

(8),  394.  409,411,412. 
Barletta,  Gabriel,  15th  cent,  452. 
Bartholomew  of  Albizi,  Uth  cent,  383,  n.  (36)^ 

404. 

of  St.  Concordia,  Uth  cent.,  402,  408. 

,  bishop  of  Urbino,  Uth  cent,  402. 

de  Glanvilla,  Uth  cent.,  403. 

Bartolus,  a  jurist  Uth  cent.  365,  n.  (14). 
Basdf  bishop  of  Ancyra,  8th  cent.  31,  n.  (47). 
the  Macedonian,  Greek  empeior,  Otk 

cent.,  52.  56,  n.  (2).  70.  n.,  96. 

Achridenus,  12th  cent,  241.  n. 

.  monk,  founder  of  the  Bogomiles,  12th 

cent.,  263,  n.  (2). 
Basle  or  Basil,  council  of,  15th  cent,  432,  &c., 

n.  (20),  46a 
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Baoaria^  stete  of,  jd  Sthoflot.,  a 
Bthdnu^  Henry,  Uch  cent.,  454. 
JSkfcct,  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Cantertmry, 

IStb  oent,  S31,  &e.,  n.  (19). 
iXtdo,  Veneimbilis,  8th  cent.  15»  39,  n.  (39), 

34,37. 
Btggntg  Iffonks:  see  MmMemu, 
Bnkarda,  Beguinm  and  Beguttm,  13th  cent, 
204.  3J7,  319.  n.  (89)^322.  n.  (93),  (93), 351  f 

14tb,  374, 383.  Ace,  389, 390,  &c.,  413 ;  15th, 

438,  &c.,  400,  405. 
&.IM,  John  de,  14th  cent.,  388. 
Bena,  Amalrich  de,  13th  cent.,  354. 
Bmudkt  of  Anisne,  reformer  of  monaateiise, 

9th  cent..  00,  75,  n.  (00). 

III.,  pope,  9th  cent,  77. 

— -  IV.,  pope,  9th  cent,  78. 

v..  pope,  10th  cent,  188. 

VI.,  pope,  10th  cent.,  188. 

VII..  pope.  10th  cent,  188. 

Via.,  pope,  1 1th  cent,  155,  dec.,  n.  (5). 

IX.,  pope,  1 1th  cent,  150. 

X.,  pope,  nth  cent,  157. 

XI ,  pope,  14th  cent,  371. 

XII..  pope,  14th  cent.  859. 374, 408. 

XIII.,  pope,  14th  cent,  377, 485, 487. 

Bauhu,  Cyprian.  I6th  cent,  457,  note. 

BelMu^  cardinal,  11th  oent,  185. 

Bentra,  Nicolaas  de,  archbishop  of  Peking, 

14th  cent.,  350. 
Sermgarhu  of  Tours,  and  his  controiversy, 

nth  cent.,  188,  193-197,  n.  (23),  (84),  800. 
Berengosu9  of  Treves.  18th  cent,  846. 
Bernard  Pelitiosi,  1 4th  cent,  384,  dec. 
—  Guide,  inquisitor,  14th  cent,  401. 
or  Bernhard,  St,  12th  cent,  218,  828, 

241,  n.  (54).  255.  257.  261.  274. 
Bemardnu,  monks.  18th  cent.  236.  241. 
Bento,  abbot  and  writer.  11th  oent,  184. 
Bertharha,  a  poet.  9th  cent.,  58, 75,  n.  (5&).  88. 
Berthold  of  Constance,  Uth  cent.  184,  &c. 

,  bishop  of  Livonia,  12rh  cent..  208. 

of  Calabria,  founder  of  the  Carmelites, 

12th  cent,  238. 
Bertram :  see  Rairanm. 
Bertrandde  Torre,  Uth  cent,  401. 
BeMearwrty  csrdinal,  I5th  cent.,  423,  434,  440, 

&c.,  n.  (53 1. 
BethUhemitee,  order  of.  13th  cent.,  303. 
BibUcal  divines,  13th  cent,  337;  Uth,  407. 
BieU  Gabriel.  15th  cent..  447.  n.  (73). 
Biographiee  of  ssints,  9th  cent,  81. 
Bishops,  in  8th  cent,  18,  &c. ;  in  9th,  60,  dtc, 

63,  die. ;  10th.  124,  dtc. 
Bhochi,  who.  13ch  cent.,  317,  319.  n.  (88). 
BUutares,  Matthew,  Uth  cent,  394.-n.  (71). 
BUmdus,  Flaviua.  historian,  15th  cent,  450. 
Blood  of  Christ,  whether  irniu,  15th  cent, 

462,  &G. 
Boamundy  a  crusader,  11th  cent.,  143. 
Bogomiles,  a  sect  12th  cent.,  264,  n.  (3). 
Bogorie,  king  of  Bulgaria,  9lh  cent.  51,  n.  (9). 
Bokemiana,  convertM,  9th  cent..  51.  dec. 
Bohemian  Brethren,  i5th  cent,  460* 

war,  15th  cent.  458,  dec. 

BoleslauM  of  Bohemia,  10th  cent,  107. 

,  king  of  Poland,  1 1th  cent ,  139,  240. 

Bologna,  univeraity,  when  founded,  220,  dec., 

n.(13). 
Bonacareue  of  Milan,  12th  cent,  850. 
Bonagratia  of  Bergamo,  14th  cent,  387, 388. 


BoMnmhma,  fsiieral  of  the  FVanriawma,  lath 

cent,  811,  dec,  387,  n.  (117). 
— *,  Brocardusy  13th  cent,  338. 

,  Baduarius,  Uth  cent.,  404. 

Bonfauua,  Antonius,  15ih  cent,  455. 
Bmifaee  (  Winifrid),  apostle  of  Germany,  8tll 

cent,  0,  n.  (2),  7,  8,  9.  30. 
~  VII.,antipope,  10th  cent,  188. 
VIII.,  pope,  13th  cent,  895,  301,  338, 

348,370,373. 

IX.,  pope,  Uth  cent ,  377,  485. 

Boni  Hommee  or  Bo$  Homot,  Paolicians,a08. 
Bone  VaUta  or  Oareoiu,  Beghards,  13th  cent, 

323. 
BoeehUy  Donatus,  15th  cent,  454. 
Bouoardue,  Oaufrid,  15th  cent,  454. 
Bradwardmty  Thomas,  archbiahop  of  Cantar- 

bury,  Uth  cent,  305,  n.  (15). 
Brandeitbtirg,  a  bishopric,  in  10th  cent,  106. 
Braitdolinua,  Aurelius,  15th  cent ,  454. 
Brethren  of  the  frse  Spirit  sect,  204;  13th, 

cent,  351-354;  Uth,  413,  dec.;  15di,  466^ 

dec,  468. 
of  the  holy  Trinity,  monks,  13th  < 


of  the  Sack,  monks,  13th  cent,  309. 

of  Alexins,  monks,  Uth  cent,  398. 

of  the  community,  laser  Fraaciscani, 

Uth  cent,  383,  dec. 
of  the  observation,  stricter  Frandscana^ 

Uth  cent.,  391. 

,  the  White,  sect,  I5th  cent.,  467. 

Brigitla,  St,  a  visionary,  Uth  cent,  403. 
Britons,  sUte  of,  8th  cent..  15;  13th,  897. 
Broeardks,  Bonaventura,  13tb  cent,  338. 
BruH/er,  Stephen,  15th  cent.,  447,  n.  (74). 
Bnmo  or  Boniface,  missionary,  Uth  cent, 

139.  n.  (6) 

Leonard.  15th  cent,  428. 

,  ahbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  11th  cent.,  183, 

n.  (71),  187. 

,  bishop  of  Wirtshorg,  1 1th  cent.,  184. 

,  founder  of  Carthusians,  11th  cent,  178, 

183,  u.  (78),  187. 
Bulgarians,  converted,  9th  cent,  51,  dec,  103 

or  Paiiiicians :  see  PoMiiidans,  808. 

Bulosudee,  Hungarian  proselyte,  10th  cent, 

109. 
Buraburg,  a  bishopric,  8th  cent,  7,  n.  (8). 
Bweh,  John,  reforms  monasteries,  15th  cent, 

437,  n.  (33). 
Burchard  of  Wurtsborg,  8th  cent,  7,  note. 

,  bishop  of  Worms,  1 0th  cent.,  128,  n.  (33). 

Buridan,  John,  Uth  cent.,  366,  n.  (17). 
Buriensis.  Bostonus,  15th  cent,  449. 
Burly,  Welter,  Uth  cent,  366,  398,  n.  (89). 
Bustis,  Bernardino  de,  15th  cent,  453. 


Casar  Borgia,  son  of  Alexander  VI.,  437. 
CiBsarinus,  Julian,  15th  cent,  449. 
C(Bsarius,  a  monk,  1 3th  cent,  .131. 
Cmsenas,  Michael,  Franciacan  genenl,  I4Ui 

cent,  388.  n.  (56). 
CaUxtines  of  Bohemia,  15th  cent.,  459. 
Calishu  II.,  pope.  18th  cent,  227.  247. 

III.,  antipope,  12th  cent,  230. 

Ill .  pope,  15th  cent,  435. 

CaUistue,  biabop  of  Constantinople,  Uthoenbt 

396,  note. 
Colo  of  Foictiers,  12th  cent,  85& 
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«,  nth  cent,  ne. 
CamalduU,  Ambrose  de,  ]5th  cent ,  444,  n.  (61). 
CamaUnu,  AndronicQt.  12Ui  cent,  240,  n.  (51 ). 
,  John,  bishop  of  Consuuitinople,  12th 

cent,  241,  note. 
Camhalu  or  Peking,  an  archbidiopzic,  14th 

cent ,  359. 
Catudest  John,  monk,  15th  cent,  451. 
Canon  law,  222,  n.  (17),  287, 6ic.,  293,  n.  (46), 

365. 
Comma,  order  of,  in  8th  cent.,  25 ;  in  9th,  67, 

n.  (27);  lltb,  179,  &c.,  n.  (56);  12th,  236. 
CononttoiJoit,  in  the  9th  cent.,  80,  &C.,  n.  (3) ; 

10th,  131,  dtc,  n.  (7) ;  12th,  234. 
Cantacuzenu9,   John,  Greek   emperor,    14th 

cent,  362,  n.  (5),  395. 
Caiawy  ^sidius,  15th  cent,  467. 
Capgrave^  John.  15th  cent,  451. 
CaptstranuM,  John,  15th  cent.,  445,  n.  (64). 
Capnio  (Keuchlin),  John,  15th  cent,  422, 455. 
Capreolun,  John,  15th  cent.,  446,  n.  (68). 
Copuito/i,  sect,  12th  cent,  274. 
Caracdolua,  Robert,  15th  cent,  453. 
CmbeoM,  leader  of  Paulicians,  9th  cent,  102. 
CardinaU,  158,  n.  (14),  233,  433. 
Corin/Ata,  8th  end  9th  cent,  49,  n.  (1). 
Ctarit,  enlightened,  10th  cent.,  106. 
Carlmutf  iBgidius,  15th  cent,  450. 
Carloman,  8th  cent,  7,  17,  n.  (2). 
— ,  king  of  lUiy,  9th  cent,  63. 
Carmelitea,  12th  cent,  238,  &c.,  304. 
Carthuumt,  monks,  11th  cent,  178. 
Cases  of  Conscience,  treated  of,  14th  cent.,  406. 
Cashgar,  enlightened,  11th  cent.,  138. 
CateiuB  Patram,  9th  cent.,  82. 
Cathai,  enlightened,  8th  cent,  5,  n.  (1),  419. 
Catlutri,  sect,  in  11th  cent,  201 ;  12th,  265, 

&c. ;  ]3tb,  318,  n.,  343  ;  14th,  413 ;  15th, 

465. 
Cathttrins  of  Sens,  14th  cent.,  376. 
Catharina,  St,  14th  cent,  404. 

Bononiensis,  15th  cent,  450. 

CtUksdnU  and  monastic  schools,  6th  cent,  15 ; 

9th.  58;  10th,  116;  11th,  149,  n.  (7);  12th, 

220,  &c. 
Ceecus  Ascnlanns,  14th  cent,  367. 
Cedrmus,  George,  11th  cent,  148,  n.  (3). 
Celibacy  of  the  clergy,  9th  cent.,  59,  n.  (2); 

llthcent.,166,  Ace,  n.  (22). 
Cettoni,  Peter,  inquisitor,  13th  cent,  345. 
CeliUes,  monks,  14th  cent.,  392. 
CenL  VIII.,  external  history,  5 ;  internal,  14. 
— <-  IX.,  external  history,  49 ;  internal,  65. 

X.,  external  history,  106 ;  internal,  114. 

XI.,  external  history,  138 ;  internal,  148. 

XII.,  external  history,  207 ;  internal,  218. 

XIII.,  external  history,  276;  internal, 

285. 

XIV.,  external  history,  358 ;  internal, 

361. 

— ^  XV.,  external  history,  418 ;  internal,  420. 

Ceremonies,  in  8th  cent.,  51,  &c. ;  in  9th,  98, 
&c. ;  in  10th,  134,  &c. ;  in  lUh,  198,  &c. ; 
in  12th,  261,  dec. ;  in  I3th,  341,  &c. ;  m 
14th,  410,  &c. ;  in  15th,  463,  &c. 

CervlarhUf  Michael,  bishop  of  Constantino- 
ple, nth  cent.,  181, 191. 

Chaldaie  Christians :  see  NetfjorianM. 

Chaneeryt  papal,  regulated,  372,  433. 

Charlemagne,  emperor,  8th  cent,  II,  14,  15, 
17,  22,  23,  28,  n.  (38),  34,  35,  42, 47, 49, 52, 
82, 95,  n.  (43). 


Charlea  Martel,  8Ul  cent,  7, 14. 

,  the  Bald,  emperor,  9th  cent,  67,  61, 63» 
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'the  Fat,  kinff  of  France,  9th  cent,  63. 

the  Sunple,  king  of  France,  10th  ceiit» 

107. 
lY.,  German  emperor,  Hth  cent.,  376^ 

390. 
Chaste  Brethren  and  Sisters,  or  Apoetolid, 

12th  cent,  274. 
Chiercey,  council  of,  0th  cent,  91,  n.  (35),  92,. 

n.  (36). 
Childeric,  km^  of  France,  8th  cent.,  20. 
China,  Christians  there,  in  8th  cent,  5.  n.  (1)  ^ 

in  13th,  276,  277;  in  14th,  259,  360,  6cc. ; 

in  15th,  419. 
Christ,  how  both  the  offerer  and  the  offenngv 

259,  &c. 
Christianity,  propagation  of,  in  8th  cent.,  5-12  ; 

in  9th,  49,  dec. ;  in  10th,  106,  &c. ;  in  11th, 

138,  &c. ;  in  12th,  207,  &c. ;  in  13th,  276,. 

&c. ;  in  14th,  358,  &c. ;  in  15th.  418,  dtc 
Christaphanes,  pope,  10th  cent.,  120. 
Chrodegang,  bishop  of  Metz,  8th  cent,  25,  32, 

67. 
ChrysolaraSf  Manuel,  14th  cent,  361,  n.  (2). 

364. 
Circumcised,  the  Pasagini,  12th  cent.,  273. 
Cistercians,  monks,  11th  cent,  177,  235. 
Citnl  law,  221,  288.  293,  365. 
ClarmdoH,  constitutions  of,  12th  cent,  232,  a. 

(18). 
Claudius  of  Turin,  9th  cent,  71,  n.  (42),  62, 

87.  n.  (24). 
Clemangia,  NicolauS  de,  15th  cent,  444.  a 

(59). 
Clement,  a  Scot,  8th  cent.,  15. 

II.,  pope,  11th  cent,  156. 

III.,  antipope,  11th  cent,  172. 

III.,  pope,  12th  cent,  234, 251. 

IV.,  pope,  13th  cent,  299, 332. 

v.,  pope,  14th  cent,  358,  363,  371,  373,. 

383,  400,  413. 

VI..  pope,  14th  cent,  358,  372,  375. 

VII.,  pope,  14th  cent.  376. 

Clergy,  character  of,  in  8th  cent.,  16,  dec ;  i» 

9th,  59,  dec. ;  in  10th,  119,  dtc,  124,  dec ;. 

in  nth.  154, 165,  dec. ;  in  12th,  225,  235 ; 

in  13th,  294, 302 ;  in  14rh,  366 ;  in  15th,  424. 
Clerks,  Apostolical :  see  Jeauaiss, 

of  common  life,  15th  cent.,  4.39. 

Cloisters,  subjected  to  the  pope,  in  11th  cent,. 

174,  n.  (38),  (39). 
Cbmiacensians,  monks,  10th  cent,  126,  175,. 

dec,  235. 
Coblai,  Tartar  emperor,  13th  cent.,  277. 
Codhtus,  George,  15th  cent,  442,  n.  (57). 
Cialestine  Eremites,  13th  cent,  316. 

II.,  pope,  12th  cent,  229,  248. 

III.,  pope,  12th  cent,  234,  25J. 

v.,  pope,  13th  cent ,  301. 

Coiremchan,  1'artar  king,  12th  cent.,  210. 
Coliatius,  Peter  Apollonius,  15th  cent,  454. 
Cohens,  heretics  there,  14th  cent.,  413,  414. 
Corned/,  judicial.  9th  cent,  99,  dec,  n.  (4),  (5); 

nth  cent,  199. 
Comforted,  the  more  perfect  Cathari,  266. 
Commentators :  see  Theology,  exegetic 
Comnena,  Anna,  Greek  historian,  12tb  cent^ 

219,  n.  (6). 
Concordat,  the  German,  12th  cent.,  228. 
,  the  French,  15th  cent,  435,  n.  (26>. 
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C0ticmbm^t  of  Um  deifT,  in  UXb  oettt.,  1S5; 

nth  cent,  165,  d&c. 
CoiiMerafMi,  the  lower  class  of  Gathari,  S66. 
Confcrmitiea  with  Christ,  in  St.  Francis*  382. 
Congo,  king  of,  converted,  15th  cent.,  419. 
Coimtd  111.,  German  emperor,  12th  cent.,  212. 

,  duke  of  Masovia.  13th  cent.,  281. 

of  Litchtenau,  13th  cent.,  289,  n.  (26). 

of  Marporg,  inqoisitor,  13th  cent ,  331, 

344,  n.  (2),  348. 
Consdencej  cases  of,  treated,  14th  cent,  406. 
Osfufonce,  council  of,  15th  cent,  426,  dec., 

428,  dec,  n.  (14). 
Osntftrnftng,  pope,  8th  cent,  31,  n.  (47). 
Coprooymus,  Greek  emperor,  8tb  cent., 

40,  dec. 
— —  or  Cyril,  missionary,  9th  cent,  51,  n.  (9). 
Porphyrogenitus,  10th  cent,  114,  dec,  n. 

(2). 

—  Monomachus,  11th  cent,  191. 

Hermenopulus,  Greek  writer,  12th  cent, 

240,  n.  (50),  250. 

^— ,  M anasses,  12th  cent,  210,  n.  (6). 

,  Meliteniota,  13th  cent,  324,  n.  (106). 

OtiutmntinapU  taken  by  the  Turks  A.D.  1453, 
p.  420. 

ConMtantitupoUtan  conncils,  A.D.  754,  p.  40,  n. 
(24);  A.D.  842,  p.  86;  A.D.  861,  p.  95,  n. 
(45) ;  A  D.  869,  p.  96 ;  A.D.  879,  p.  86. 

ComaHhUimu  of 'Clarendon,  12th  cent,  231,  n. 
(18). 

CbanitoaniMfJon,  11th  cent,  193,  n.  (23). 

CsmrotwrwM,  the  principal  among  Christians, 
in  8th  cent,  37,  dec,  45,  dtc. ;  in  9th,  85, 
dec,  97;  in  10th,  130,  dec,  133;  in  11th, 
190,  dec,  192,  dec. ;  in  12th,  257-261 ;  in 
13th,  337-340;  in  14th,  407-410;  in  15th, 
458-463. 

ConomfMol  Brethren,  the  Lexer  Franciscans, 
391. 

Cemtrted  Brethren,  the  lay  Gnadmontaina, 
1T7. 

Corvey,  school  of,  16^  n.  (5). 

Corbmhn,  bishop  of  Freismgen,  8th  cent,  9, 
n.(8). 

CWfSatitf,  Paul,  15th  cent,  461. 

Cotmat  of  Jerusalem,  8th  cent,  27,  n.  (34). 

Cotmo  de  Medicis,  15th  cent,  422. 

Comdlit  power  of,  in  8th  cent,  27 ;  in  9th 
cent,  87,  a  (22);  in  15th,  426, 431, 432,  &c 

——,tlMf principal  in  this  period  were:  A.D. 
754,  at  Constantinople,  40,  n.  (24);  A.D. 
782,  at  Nice,  41,  dec,  n.  (25);  A.D.  794,  at 
Frankfort,  42,  n.  (29)1  A.D.  642,  at  Con- 
ttantinople,  86;  A.D.  861,  at  Constantino- 
ple, 95,  n.  (46);  A.D.  869,  at  Constantinople, 
96;  A.D  879,  at  Constantinople,  86 ;  A.D. 
1095,  at  Placentia,  141,  n.  (12) ;  A.D.  1095, 
at  Clermont,  141,  n.  (13) ;  A.D.  1215,  in  the 
Lateran,  302,  n.  (34) ;  A.D.  1249,  at  Lyons, 
299,  n.  (22) ;  A.D.  1274,  at  Lyons,  300 ;  A.D. 
1311,  at  Vienne,  413;  A.D.  1409,  at  Pisa, 
425 ;  A.D.  1414.  at  Constance,  426,  dec  : 
A.D.  1431,  at  Basil,  431,  dec ;  A.D.  1438, 
at  Ferrara  and  Florence,  433,  dec 

Crantxt  Albert,  of  Roetoch,  16th  cent.,  456. 

Crauus,  Damianus,  15tb  cent ,  456. 

Craafians,  enlightened,  9th  cent.,  51,  n.  (9V 

Cnuadet,  in  10th  cent,  1 12 ;  in  lltb,  141,  &c. ; 
in  12th,  212,  dec,  233;  in  13th,  278,  dec, 
348,  dec  ;  in  14th,  358. 
Vol.  II.— O  o  o 


Cigt  denied  to  the  laity,  15th  cent,  430, 46& 
Curstu  Academicus,  in  13ch  cent.,  287. 
Cusamu,  Nicolaus,  15th  cent,,  444,  n.  (08). 
461.462.  ^    ^ 

Ctuhberi,  English  monk,  8th  cent.,  32. 
Cyriaau  of  Ancona,  15th  cent,  422L 
CyriL^  missionary,  9th  cent,  51,  dec,  n.  (9). 

D. 

DaOamUttt  heard  the  gospel,  8th  cent,  5. 
Dalmatians,  enlightened,  9th  cent,  51,  n.  (9), 


I,  John,  8th  cent»  15,  28,  n.  (37), 

34,37. 
Damasu$  IL,  pope,  11th  cent,  156. 
DanAmmka,  diaughter  of  the  duke  of  Bobeiiiia» 

10th  cent ,  107. 
Dancer;  a  sect,  14th  cent,  416. 
Danes,  converted,  9th  cent,  49,  dec. ;   lOtb 

cent ,  109,  dec,  138. 
Dani^  bishop  of  Winchester,  8th  cent,  8,  n. 

(5). 
DanU,  Aligfaiera,  14th  cent,  364,  n.  (13). 
Daoidf  metropolitan  of  China,  8th  cent,  5,  n. 

(I). 
,  successor  to  Preeter  John,  12th  cent, 

212  217. 

binant,  13th  cent,  355. 

de  Augusta,  mouk,  13th  cent.,  332. 

Deems,  Philip,  of  Pisa,  16th  cent,  456. 
Decrees  of  God:  see  Predsstmation ;  also  pu 

26L 
Decretal  epistles,  forged  in  9th  cent,  64. 
Deerstalt  of  Gregory  IX.,  lib.  v.,  283,  n.  (46), 

301. 
Deeretwn  of  Gratian,  12th  cent,  222,  n.  (17), 

293. 
Degrees,  academic,  13th  cent,  287,  dec 
DeUtiosi,  Bemhard,  14th  cent,  384,  dec 
Demetrius  Cydunius,  14th  cent,  396,  n.,  406. 

(Shrysolaras,  15th  cent,  442,  note. 

Deodmn  or  Theoduin,  11th  cent,  184. 
Desiderhu,  king  of  Lombards,  8th  cent,  22. 
Diaeoni,  among  the  Cathari,  what,  266. 
Dialeeties,  cnluvated,  in  11th  cent,  150,  dec; 

in  12th,  223,  dec ;  in  13th,  290 ;  in  14th» 

366;  in  15ih,  423,  dec. 
Dictates  of  Hildebrand,  161,  n.  (17). 
Dimu  Mugeilanus,  jurist,  14th  cent.,  389,  n. 

Dionysius  Areopagita,  37, 74,  n.  (53),  83»  M» 

n.(13). 

a  Ryckel,  15th  cent,  447,  n.  (70). 

Dogmatics:  see  Theology,  dogmatic 
Dominie,  St,  13th  cent,  305,  n.  (47),  345. 
Domnucatu,  monks,  i3th  cent.,  304,  dec,  306, 

345,  376,  438. 
Donations  to  the  clergy  and  monks,  18,  111, 

145,  n.  (22). 
to  the  popes,  19,  n.  (6),  21,  22,  145,  n. 

(22),  164,  296. 
Donatus,  deacon  of  Metz,  8th  cent,  32. 

,  Bossius,  chronicler,  I5ih  cent,  454. 

Druids,  their  powers  and  rights  tran^erred  to 

the  clerffv,  17,  dec,  19. 
Druses  of  Mount  Lebanon,  282,  n.  (1). 
Druihmar,  Christian,  9th  cent,  72,  n.  (46),  83. 
Ducas  of  Constantinople,  an  historian,  15th 

cent.,  443,  note. 
Dukinus  (Dolcino)  of  Novmra,  13th  cent.,  356i 
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Dtmgia,  a  Scot,  dth  cent,  15,  59. 

^  monk  of  Paris,  9th  cent.,  76. 

DOnJuUpuhl,  NicoUos  de,  437,  449. 

Duns  Scotus,  John,  14th  cent.,  396,  D.  (80), 

407,  409,  4)3. 
Dmutan,  English  writer,  10th  cent.,  128,  n. 

(31). 
Durand,  monk  of  Nonnandy,  11th  cent,  185. 
de  St.  Poi^ain,  14th  cent.,  397,  n.  (81), 

407. 

.      E. 
Eadmer,  English  monk,  12th  cent.,  247. 
Banudjik,  bishop  of  Rochester,  12th  cent.,  246. 
Bbbo,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  9th  cent.,  49,  n. 

(2),  76. 
SUdJem,  Nestorian  archbishop,  9th  cent, 

106,n.(l). 
Eberald,  a  count,  9th  cent,  90. 
Ebtrerd  of  Ratisbon,  annalist,  14th  cent,  400. 
BbUnuUty  so  called,  Uth  cent,  196. 
Bchert,  abbot  of  St.  Kiorin,  12th  cent,  249. 
Eocard  or  Ajrcard,  Henry,  14lh  cent,  414. 
Edmund  Rich,  archbishop   of  Canterbury, 

13th  cent,  331. 
£gberit  archbishop  of  York,  8th  cent,  15. 
£giahard^  secretary  to  Chariemagne,  9th  cent, 

30.  n.  (43),  58,  71. 
Eiefutadtt  a  bishopric  in  8th  cent,  7,  note. 
Elder  Son,  among  the  Catbari,  what,  266. 
EUctioui  doctrine  of:  see  Grace. 
Elitu,  archbp.  of  Crete,  8th  cent.,  31,  n.  (47). 
Elmandus^  archbishop  of  Toledo,  8th  cent,  47. 
Elnabeth  of  Schonaugen.  12th  cent.  249, 253. 
Elmacmj  George,  Arabic  historian,  13th  cent, 

286,  n.  (7). 
EmanMiel  11.,  PakBologus,  14th  cent,  396,  n. 
Engelbert,  monk,  13th  cent.,  333. 
EngeUnmua,  Theodoric,  15th  cent,  449. 
Eon^  sn  enthusiast,  12th  cent,  274. 
&natle»:  9ee  Decretal  Epistles. 
Erehembert  or  Herembert,  historian,  9th  cent., 

78. 
Eremite  brethren  of  St  William,  13th  cent., 

303,304. 
Erfurth,  a  bishopric  in  8th  cent.,  7,  n. 
Eric  IX.,  king  of  Sweden,  12th  cent,  208. 
Eeaiat  of  Cyprus,  writer,  15th  cent.,  442,  n. 
Ethelbert  or  ICthelwerd,  English  historian,  10th 

cent,  117,  n.(  14). 
Etherius,  bishop  of  Axuma,  8th  cent.,  32. 
Eperlaeting  Ooapel  of  Joachim,  13ih  cent,  309, 

312,  n.  (68),  313,  n.  (71). 
Euchitee  or  Memalians,  12th  cent.,  263. 
Eugene  II.,  popoj  9th.  cent,  76. 

in.,  pope,  12th  cent,  229,  249. 

IV.,  pope,  15th  cent,  432,  433. 

Evlogius  of  Corduba,  9th  cent,  54,  n.  (2),  77. 
EuMtathiue  of  ThesBSlonica,  12th  cent,  218,  n. 

(1).  240. 
Ewurativa,  expositor  of  Aristotle,  12th  cent, 

219,  239. 
Euthymhte^  bishop  of  Constantinople,   10th 

cent,  133. 
Zigabenus,  12th  cent.,  240,  &c.,n.  (47), 

254,  259. 
EtUyehtane :  see  Monophyeitee. 
Eutyehiue,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  10th  cent, 

115,  127,  n.  (26). 
ExeonunMudcation  by  priests,  why  dreaded  by 

the  Latins,  8tb  cent,  17,  n.  (3). 


Aemqiciofi  of  monasteries  torn  bisbops,  lltk 

cent,  174,  n.  (39^ 
of  the  clergy  nom  civil  laws,  12th  cent, 

235,  n.  (27). 
ExpeetativeMt  pajMil,  1 1th  cent.,  372, 433. 
EiinreprMtien  ot  Franciscans,  311,  315, 387. 

F. 
FaeuUiea  in  universities,  13th  cent,  287. 
Fanaiiee  among  the  Greeks,  i2th  cent,  263. 
Ftut»t  number  of,  in  9th  cent,  99,  n.  (3). 
FoMting,  on  Saturdays,  began  in  10th  oent, 

135. 
Father,  how  greatertban  Christ,  disputed,  ISCh 

cent,  260. 
Felw  of  Urgell,  heretic,  8th  cent,  47. 

,  English  monk,  8th  cent,  31,  n.  (47). 

de  Valois,  13th  cent,  303. 

v.,  pope,  15th  cent.,  433,  435. 

Ferdinand,  King  cf  Castile  and  Leon,  13th 

cent,  282. 

,  king  of  Spain,  15th  cent,  418. 

Femandue,  Charies,  of  Paris,  15th  cent,  454. 
Ferrara,  council  of,  15th  cent,  433,  dtc. 
Ferreriue,  Vincent,  15th  cent,  447,  n.  (75),  469: 
Feetivale,  in  9th  cent,  99 ;  in  10th,  134 ;  in 

13th,  299,  341 ;  in  14Ui,  410,  dtc. ;  in  15th, 

463,  dec. 
Fidnue,  Marsilius,  15th  cent,  453, 462. 
Fide,  Hieronym.  a  Sancta,  15th  cent,  4^ 
Fine,  converted,  12th  cent,  208. 
Finue^  Hadrianus,  of  Ferrara,  16th  cent,  466L 
Firet  Frvite  or  Annates,  14th  cent,  372,  n.  (8> 
Flagellante,  in  13th  cent,  335 ;  in  14th,  415 ; 

in  15th,  468. 
Flemyngt  Robert,  of  Lincoln,  15th  cent.,  452.. 
Ftodoard,  historisn,  10th  cent,  117,  n.  (12)i 
Florence,  council  of,  15th  cent,  433,  434. 
Fiorentimu,  Bravonius,  English  monk,  12lh 

cent,  247. 
Flonu,  biographer  of  sainta,  8tfa  cent,  32,  37. 
,  Drepanios  or  Magister,  of  Lyons,  6th 


cent.,  58,  72,  n.  (45),  83,  92,  98. 
Folioth,  Gilbert,  bishop  of  London,  12th  cent* 

249, 254. 
Fobnar,  monk  of  Franconia,  12th  cent,  250. 
Fontenraud,  order  of,  12th  cent,  237. 
FomuUiete,  sect  of  philosophers,  12th  cant, 

224. 
Formoeue,  pope,  9th  cent,  78. 
Francie,  St.,  13th  cent.,  279,  n.  (8),  806,  dec, 

n.  (49). 

de  Esculo,  14th  cent,  388,  390. 

Franciecane {FratKB  Minores),  Minorites,  13th 

cent,  306,  &c.,  310,  dec,  314,  dec. ;  14th 

cent,  378, 362,  &c. ;  )5th  cent.,  438,  n.  (35> 
Franco,  monk  of  Laon,  12th  cent,  246. 
Franeoniane,  enlightened  in  8th  cent,  6. 
Frankfort,  council  of,  8th  cent,  42. 
FratricelU,  sect  in  13ih  cent.,  317,  dec,  n.  (86), 

(87) ;  in  14th,  374,  383,  dec,  391 ;  in  15th, 

436,  dec. 
Fraude,  pious,  12,  64,  81. 
Freculpkue  of  Lisieox,  9th  cent,  58,  71,  dec, 

n.  (43). 
Fredegariue,  Scbolaslicus,  8th  cent,  32. 
Frederic,  archdeacon  of  Rome,  1 1th  cent,  191. 

I.,  Barbaroesa,  German  emperor,  12th 

cent.,  214,  229. 

II.,  German  emp.,  13th  cent,  214, 279, 

283,  dec,  287,  290,  296^  297,298,  S89, 348L 
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I\rtt  Wai:  866  Qrtm, 

Frtytingen^  a  bishopric,  in  8th  cent.,  9,  n.  (8). 

FrieaUmden,  converted,  in  8th  cent,  6,  &c., 

n.  (2),  49. 
Frothariut^  bishop  of  Toul,  9th  cent,  76. 
lulbtrt  o(  Chartres,  11th  cent,  181,  n.  (65). 
Fuleherau  Camotensie,  12lh  cent,  247. 
/Wcittii,  historian,  lOih  cent,  116,  n.  (9). 
Fulda^  monastery  and  school,  Sth  cent.,  7, 10, 

n.(lJ).  16,n.(5). 
Fulgmas^  Paulutius,  Hth  cent.,  391. 


OaUtituu,  Peter,  converted  Jew,  Idlh  cent, 

457,  note. 
Gal/rid  or  Arthur,  bishop  of  St  Asaph,  12th 
cent.,  249. 

^ or  Gaalter,  Vinesauf,  English  poet, 

12th  cent,  25  L. 
OmU,  8t,  school  there,  8th  cent,  16,  n.  (5). 
GaUuty  Gennan  monk,  Hth  cent,  404. 
GoBton^  founder  of  the  order  of  St  Anthony, 

nth  cent,  179. 
Gau/ernu  or  Benedict  of  Mount  Casaino,  11th 

cent.,  164. 
Gaufridy  chronicler,  12th  cant,  251. 
GmmUot  writer,  Hth  cent,  152. 
Gaxari,  converted,  9tb  cent,  51,  n.  (9). 

or  Paulicians,  1  Itb  cent,  201,  n.  (4). 

Galer,  John,  a  preacher,  15th  cent.,  454. 
GeUa,  heard  the  gospel,  8th  cent ,  5. 
GeUuiaM  11.,  pope,  12lh  cent,  227,  246. 
Genghuktaif  Tartar  emperor,  12th  cent,  212, 

217,  &c.,  n.  (2),  276,  277,  n.  (6). 
Oeorgt  Syncellus  of  Constantinople,  8th  cent, 

27,n.  (35). 
■  Hamartolus,  9th  cent,  70.  note. 

,  archbishop  of  Nicomedia,  9th  cent, 

70,  note. 

jof  Corcyra,  12th  cent,  240,  n.  (53). 

Acropolita,  historian,  13th  cent,  285, 

n.  (2),  324. 

Pachymerea,  285,  n.  (3),  324, 338. 

MetochiU,  13th  cent,  324,  n.  (105). 

of  Cyprus,  13ih  cent,  324,  n.  (108). 

Moschamper,  13th  cent,  325.  n.  (108). 

— —  Lecapenus,  14th  cent,  396,  note. 

Codinus,  Curopalates,  15th  cent,  441, 

n.  (57). 

Gemistius  Pletho,  a  Platonist,  15th 

cent,  422,  441,  n.  (54), 

or  Gregory,  Hermonymus  or  Chari- 


tonymus,  15ih  cent.,  443,  note. 

Phranza,  hist,  15lh  cent,  440,  n.  (51) 

or  ScUoiarius,  bishop  of  Constantino- 
ple, 15th  cent,  441,  n.  (54). 

Gerbert:  see  Sylvetter  IL,  pope. 

Gerhard,  bishop  of  Arras,  lltn  cent,  204. 

Sagarellus,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Apos- 
tles, 13th  cent,  356. 

,  author  of  the  Introduction  to  the 

ETertasting  Gospel,  13th  cent,  312,  &c., 
n.  (71). 

Odonis,  monk,  Hth  cent,  401. 

Magnus  or  Groot,  Hth  cent,  404, 439 

of  Zutphen,  Hth  cent.  405, 408. 

Oermanyt  stale  of,  in  8th  cent,  6,  &c. 

OermanuM  1.,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  8th 
cent,  27,  n.  (33),  39. 

II.,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  13th 

cent.,  323,  n.  (99). 


Genen,  John  Charlier  de,  15th  cent,  423, 443, 

n.  (58),  461,  462. 
Gertrude,  nun  and  writer,  13th  cent,  332. 
Geroai$  of  Tilbury,  13th  cent.,  2b9,  n  (25). 
Gerwunu  of  Canterbury,  13th  cent.,  330. 
Qeyaa,  duke  of  Hungary,  10th  cent,  109. 
Gille  or  Gillebert.  Irish  bishop,  12th  cent, 246. 
Gilbert  Porretanus.  12th  cent,  244,  n.  (66), 
254.258 

Folioth,  bishop  of  London,  12th  cent, 

249,254. 

or  Gislebert  of  Castillon,  or  Crispin, 

12thcent.,  245,n.  (71). 

or  Guibert  of  Paris,  13th  cent,  832. 

Giaela^  daughter  of  Charles  the  Simple,  10th 

cent.,  107. 
Gislebert  or  Gilbert,  bishop  of  London,  12th 

cent,254,  n.  (10). 
Glaber,  Radulphus,  historian,  11th  cent,  184. 
Oloeaa  Orriinaria  composed,  9th  cent,  82. 
Glycaa,  Michael,  12th  cent,  218,  n.  (3),  240. 
Gobelinva  Persona,  15th  cent.,  449. 

,  John,  of  Kome,  15th  cent.,  452. 

Ged,  whether  he  wills  and  effects,  or  only 
permits,  evil,  I2ih  cent,  261. 

of  Mohammed,  his  character,  12th  cent, 

260,  n.  (34) 
Godehardt  bishop  of  Hildeaheim,  11th  cent. 

184. 
Gode/riduSf  chronicler,  13th  cent.,  331. 
GodeMcalkf  a  canon  of  Liege,  8th  cent.,  32. 
Godesehalk,  a  monk  of  Orbaia,  9th  cent,  78, 

n.  (47).  90-94.  n.  (34H4I). 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  11th  cent.,  142,  143. 

of  St  Onicr,  12th  cent,  215. 

of  Vendome,  12th  cent.,  242,  &c,  n. 

(58). 

of  Viterbo,  12lh  cent,  250. 

porcomiua,  Henry,  15th  cent,  447,  n.  (72). 
Gorman,  king  of  Denmark,  lOih  cent,  109. 
Goteelin  or  Goscelin,  Hth  cent,  186,  note. 
Goxbert,  abbot  1  Ith  cent.,  184. 
Grace  and  predestination,  controversy  on,  9th 

cent ,  90-94,  n.  (3G);  lOth  cent,  130. 
Grammontain*,  monks,  lith  cent.,  178. 
Gratian,  the  canonist  12ih  cent,  222,  n.  (17), 

244 
Greek  literature  among  the  Latins,  in  13th 
cent,  290;  in  Hih,  364;  in  l.Oth,  421,  &c. 
Greeks,  their  controversy  with  the  Latins,  in 
8th  cent.  24  ;  in  9th,  05.  &c. ;  in  10th.  133 ; 
in  llih,  190,&c.;  in  12th,2.'i9:  in  13th,339, 
&c.;  in  Hth,  409;  in  15th,  433,  462. 
Greenland,  eniightetied,  10th  cent,  111. 
Gregory  II.,  pope,  8th  cent.,  6,  31,  39. 

III.,  pope,  8th  cent,  32,  39. 

I  v.,  pope,  9th  cent ,  76. 

v.,  pope,  10th  cent,  123. 

VI.,  pope,  11th  cent,  156. 

VII    (Hiiflebrand).  pope,  lUh  cent, 

157,  160-173.  183, 193. 194,  195.  n.  (20).  196. 

Viil.,  pope.  12ih  cent,  227,  234.  251. 

IX..  pope,  13lh  cent,  279,  283,  293, 

298,311.331.345. 

X.,  pope,  13th  cent,  300.  304, 332. 

XI.,  pope,  Hth  cent,  376 

XII.,  pope.  15th  cent,  425,  427. 


[George]  Pachymeres,  13th  cent,  285, 

n.  (3). 
Abulpharajus,  13th  cent.,  286,  n.  (6), 

336. 
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Ongarv  Palamas,  monk  and liishop,  lith  ceat» 

306,  D.  (79). 
-^x-  of  Kiffliiii,  14th  cent.,  39B»  n.  (92). 

Aciuiyaus,  Uth  cent.,  395,  n.  (73). 

■     MeliaaeouB,  of  Constantinople,  15ih 

cent.,  443,  note. 
.  Trapezoatinua,  15th  cent.,  441,  n.  (56). 
or  Ueorge,  Hemonymus  or  Charitony- 

moa,  15th  cent.,  443,  note. 
OreviuM,  Philip,  of  Paria,  Uth  cent.,  331. 
Oroote,  Gerhard,  14th  cent,  404,  439. 
Grossiua^  John,  Carmelite,  15th  <ient.,  449,  n. 
Qmyfrodtnf,  James,  15th  cent.,  453. 
Ouaguuuu,  Robert,  15th  cent.,  454. 
Gwubert,  John,  founder  of  monks  of  Talum- 

broaa,  Uth  cent.,  176. 
Gualdo  of  Corbey,  Uth  cent,  185. 
Oaylt€r  or  WaUer  of  3t  Victor,  12th  cent, 

265,257. 
Ghtaterhu  or  Galteriua,  12th  cent,  247. 
Ouerric,  canon  of  Toara,  ]2ih  cent,  248. 
Guibert  or  Gilbert  of  Nogent,  12th  cent.,  245, 

note. 
Ouido,  Baifius,  jurist,  13th  cent,  333. 
-— — ,  French  monk  and  writer,  13th  cent., 333. 

,  bishop  of  Perpignan,  Uth  cent,  401. 

— ,  Jufenalia,  Idth  cent.,  438. 
Ouigo  or  Guide,  monk,  12th  cent,  247. 
Ouitmunit  archbishop  of  Averse,  Uth  cent, 

186,  195. 
Ou/MimiM,  Ubraiian  at  Rome,  9th  cent.,  78. 
'    de  BaLdenael,  traveller,  14th  cent., 

40». 
Owohert  Ligurinns.  13th  cent.,  288,  n.  (18). 
OuUkMbald,  miasionary,  lOlh  cent,  110. 
CfyraUuM,  Sylveater,  Cambrensis,  and  Barri- 

us,  £nglish  historian,  13th  cent,  330. 
OiftUa  or  Gylas,  duke  of  Hungary,  10th  cent, 

H. 
&CS,  king  of  Norway,  10th  cent.,  110. 
HadrUn  1.,  pope,  6th  cent,  32,  41,  42, 47. 
— ^  11..  pope,  9th  cent.,  77,  96. 

IV.,  pope,  12th  cent.,  229,  249. 

Bagen,  Adelsteen,  king  of  Norway,  110. 
JSwirieu9t  German  annalist,  Uth  cent,  403. 
Haiton  or  Aiton,  Armenian,  Uth  cent.,  396,  n. 
JSaUtgariutt  bishop  of  Cambray,  9th  cent,  76. 
UalUan  heretics,  Idth  cent,  343,  &c.,  n.  (2). 
HaUtlujah,  burial  of,  15th  cent.,  464,  n.  (5). 
Hamburg,  an  archbishopric,  9th  cent.,  50. 
Httmnurlein  or  Malleolus,  Felix,  465,  n.  (3). 

— ,  Thomas :  see  Ken^is,  448. 

HardU  Klack.  king  of  Jutland,  9ih  cent,  49. 
Graufeldt,  king  of  Norway,  10th  cent, 

110. 

Blatand,  Gormon's  son,  109,  &c. 

HarphiuM,  Henry,  15tb  cent,  447,  462. 
HtartmutuM  or  Hartmann  of  St.  Gall,  9th  cent, 

78. 
Hauo,  bishop  of  Basle,  9th  cent.,  76. 
HaveUmrg,  a  bishopric,  10th  cent.  Ill, n.  (20). 
Haumo  of  Halberstadt,  9th  cent.,  58,  73,  n. 

(50),  83. 
He6rew,  studied  in  13th  cent,  890;  in  Uth, 

363,  n.  ^9). 
Heddius,  Knglish  musician,  8th  cent,  32. 
Heimbwg,  Gregor;^  de,  15lh  cent,  452. 
Helmmdug,  chronicler,  13lh  cent,  330. 
Htlmold,  a  chronicler,  12th  cent,  250. 


Bntmmgfcrd,  Walter,  hutorian,  14th  eeiiL, 

402. 
Henridmu,  sect,  12tfa  cent,  207. 
Hauy  11.,  German  emperor,  Uth  cent,  155. 

11 1.,  German  emperor,  Uth  cent,  156. 

-*—  IV.,  German  emperor,  Uth  and  13th 

cent.,  161, 166, 168, 169,  dec,  226. 
v.,  German  emperor,  12th  cent,  228, 

227. 

,  archbishop  of  Upeal,  12th  cent,  206. 

of  Huntingdon,  hiat,  12th  cent,  249. 

the  Lion,  12th  cent,  209. 

,  founder  of  the  Henriciana,  12th  cent. 

267. 

de  Seguaio,  cardinal,  13th  cent.,  332. 

Raspo  of  Thuringia,  12th  cent,  284. 

of  Ghent,  13th  cent.,  255,  333. 

Suso  or  Amandns  of  Constance,  a  mys- 
tic, 13th  cent,  333,  354,  n.  (24). 

de  Urimaria  or  Trimaria,  Uth  cent,  402. 

Knighton,  Enghsh  chronicler,  Uth  cent, 

405. 
1.,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  14th  cent ,  413, 

414. 
Herard,  archbiahop  of  Tours,  9th  cent,  77. 
Herembat  or  firchembert,  historian,  9th  cent, 

78. 
Heresies,  in  8th  cent.,  45,  dec. ;  in  9th,  101, 

dtc.  i  in  10th,  135,  6lc.  ;  in  Uth,  200,  dtc. ; 

in  12th,  263,  du:. ;  in  13th,  343,  die. ;  in 

Uth,  411,  &c. ;  in  15th,  465,  &c. 
Herbert,  a  detector  of  Panlicians,  Uth  cent, 

203,  note. 
Heriger  of  Laubea,  10th  cent,  129,  note. 
Hermmmus  Contractus,  Uth  cent,  184. 
de  Lerbeke,  15th  cent,  440. 


Hermolaust  Barbania,  15th  cent.,  423,  453. 
Heine  or  Henc,  9th  cent.,  59,  75,  n  (58). 
HerwBtts  Natalia,  Uth  cent.,  397,  n.  (S3). 
Heroeus  of  Dol,  12th  cent,  247,  254. 
Hessians,  converted,  8th  cent,  6, 7,  note. 
HesyckasUf  Greek  monka,  14th  cent,  411,  dfcc 
Heitius  or  Hetto,  9th  cent.,  76. 
Hteronymus,  a  S.  Fide,  15th  cent,  449. 
Hierotheus,  missionary,  10th  cent,  109. 
Higden,  Ranulph,  Uth  cent.,  403. 
Hddebert  of  le  Mans,  Uth  cent,  183,  a  (74), 

189,  190. 
Hddebrand :  see  Chregory  YIL,  pope. 
HOdegardis,  12th  cent,  250, 253. 
Hildenissenf  Gulielmus  de,  15th  cent.,  468. 
f/Odtan,  9th  cent,  71,  a  (40),  84. 
Hmcmar,  archbishop  of  Kheims,  9th  cent, 

58,  74,  n.  (52),  82,  91,  &c.,  94,  96,  dec. 

,  bishop  of  Laon,  9th  cent,  77. 

HUrsoHgian  monks,  Uth  cent,  176. 
Hoffman,  John,  15th  cent ,  428. 
Holiness  in  images,  contested,  1 1th  cent,  198. 
HomiUarium  of  Charlemagne,  35,  36. 
Honorius  of  Autun,  12th  cent,  244,  n.  (62), 

259. 

II.,  antipope,  Uth  cent,  160. 

H.,  pope,  12th  cent,  228,  247. 

HI.,  pope,  13th  cent.,  297,  330. 

IV.,  pope,  13th  cent ,  301. 

Horns,  Andrew.  Uih  cent,  365,  n.  (14). 
Houpeland,  William,  15th  cent,  451. 
Hubald  or  Hugbald,  10th  cent,  133. 
Hvgh  Capet  king  of  France,  Uth  cent.,  149. 
Hugo  of  Limoges,  Uth  cent,  198. 
,  abbot  of  Clugni,  lith  cent,  164. 
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Bvgo  of  Toars,  llth  cent,  184,  note. 

,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  llth  cent.,  185. 

de  BritoHo,  llth  cent.,  184. 

of  St.  FlaviniuB.  12th  cent.,  846. 

— ,  abbot  of  Fleury,  12th  cent,,  247. 
de  Paganis,  founder  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars, 12tb  cent.,  215. 
of  St.  Victor,  12th  cent.,  243,  n.  (60), 

255,  408. 
— ~  Etherianns,  12th  cent.,  250, 250. 

a  S.  Caro,  13th  cent.,  329,  n.  (128),  336. 

Pratensis,  14th  cent.,  400. 

Hulderie  or  Udairic,  9th  cent.,  77. 

Humbert,  cardinal,  llth  cent.,  181,  &c.,n.  (66), 

191    194. 
de  Romania,  13th  cent.,  329,  n.  (130), 

338. 
Hungarians  conTerted,  9th,  10th,  and  llth 

cent.,  109,  138. 
Huns  of  Pannonia,  conyerted  in  8th  cent,  12, 

49. 
mss,  John,  15Ch  cent,  427*^29,  n.  (14),  448, 

note. 
Hussinetz,  Nicolana  de,  15th  cent,  458. 
Hussites  and  Hussite  war,  14th  cent.,  406; 

15th  cent.,  458-160. 
£^ppolytus  of  Thebes,  10th  cent.,  127,  note, 
.fiyrcaniofu  heard  the  gospel,  8th  cent.,  5. 

I.&J. 
JabaUkot  NeatOfian,  8th  cent,  5,  n.  (1 ). 
Jacobus  or  James  de  Vitry,  13th  cent,  288, 325, 

&c.,n.  (113). 

de  Voragine,  13th  cent,  290,  n.  (28),  326. 

— *-  I.,  king  of  Arragon,  13th  cent,  282. 

de  Benedictis,  14th  cent,  399. 

,  bishop  of  Lausanne,  L4th  cent.,  401. 

de  Marchia,  15th  cent,  462. 

of  Brixen,  15tb  cent,  463. 

Magni,  monk,  14th  cent.,  405. 

JaeobeUus  de  Misa,  15th  cent,  430,  n.  (17). 
Jmcckius  or  Monoihehtes,  343. 

,  monks,  13th  cent,  302. 

or  Jacobins,  the  Dominicans,  306,  n.  (48). 

JagtSlo  oli  Lithuania,  14th  cent,  359. 
Icelandf  converted,  10th  cent..  111. 
JeremuB,  Peter,  15th  cent,  450. 
Jerome  of  Prague,  15tb  cent.,  430. 
Jsrusalsmt  kingdom  of,  set  up  in  llth  cent, 

143 ;  terminated  in  13th  cent.,  281. 
JsssSf  bishop  of  Amiens,  8th  cent.,  32. 
JeswUes,  monks,  14th  cent,  392. 
Jsus,  notices  of,  in  llth  cent,  142,  n.  (15) ;  in 

12th,  216 ;  in  13th,  277,  n.  (5) ;  in  14th,  259 ; 

in  15th,  418. 
IconoeUtsUSy  Icemoduii^  leomomaehij  who,  39. 
Ignatius  of  Constantinople,  9th  cent,  52,  70, 

n.,  96, 97. 
Image-worship^  history  of,  38,  n.  (20) ;  contro- 

Tersy  respecting,  in  8th  cent,  37-42 ;  in  9th, 

85-87 ;  stete  of,  10th  cent,  130 ;  llth,  192. 
bmnacuiats  conception  of  Mary,  debated,  12th 

cent,  261,262;  14th, 407;  15th, 464, n. (3). 
Imola,  John  de,  15th  cent,  449. 

,  Alexander  de,  15ih  cent.,  452. 

Impostcrsf  the  three,  a  spurious  book,  284,  n. 

(5). 
Jndulgsnees,  12th  cent»252,  6te. ;  13th,  308; 

15th,  464,  n.  (4). 
Ing^]^  of  Croyland,  llth  cent,  185. 
JmuKent  II.,  pope,  12th  cent,  228,  247. 


Innocent  III.,  pope,  12th  and  13th  cent.,  236» 

241,  278,  296,  &C.,  302,  304,  334,  344,  &c., 

348. 

'  IV.,  pope,  13th  cent,  299,  311,  331. 

v.,  pope,  13th  cent.,  300,  333. 

VI..  pope,  14th  cent,  376. 

VJi.,  pope,  15th  cent,  425. 

VUL,  pope,  15th  cent,  436,  n.  (28). 

InauisitUm^  its  origin,  13th  cent,  345,  ttc,  n. 

(7) ;  its  modes  of  trial,  346,  n.  (9) ;  in  14th. 

cent.,  413-415,  438 ;  15th,  465. 
Insabbatati,  Waldensians,  12th  cent,  270. 
Iniermediau  state,  controversy,  14th  cent.,  374. 
Investitures^  right  of,  llth  cent,  168,  dec,  n. 

(28),  174;  12th,  226,  &c. 
Joae/um,  abbot  of  Flora,  12th  cent.,  257,  318, 

n.  (68),  325,  n.  (109),  355. 
Joanna^  papess,  9th  cent.,  61,  &c.,  n.  (14). 
Joelf  chronoloffist,  13th  cent,  285,  n.  (4). 
Johannelinus,  John,  llth  cent.,  184,  190. 
John,  Jacobite  patriarch.  15th  cent,  442,  d. 

Algrin,  cardinal,  13th  cent.  331. 

Anagnosta,  Greek  historian,  15th  cent. 

442,  note. 

Argyropulus,  15th  cent,  443,  note. 

Balbus,  13th  cent.,  290,  n.  (29). 

^^  Bassolis,  14th  cent,  401. 

Becan  of  Utrecht,  14th  cent,  403. 

BecuB  or  Veochus,  13th  cent,  384,  o. 

(104),  340. 

Belethus,  12th  cent,  250. 

^—  Bromiard,  14th  cent,  405. 

Brompton,  12th  cent,  251. 

de  Burgo,  14th  cent.,  405. 

—  BttTKundio,  12lh  cent,  249. 
Calderinus,  14th  cent,  403. 

Gameniota,  10th  cent,  127,  n.  (26). 

Camerterus,  bishop  of  Constantmopto, 

12th  cent.,  241,  note. 
— *-  Cananus,  Greek  historian,  15th  cent,, 

442,  note. 

Canonicua,  14th  cent,  401. 

of  Capua,  10th  cent,  116,  n.  (10). 

Carpathius,  8th  cent.,  37. 

Cinnamus,  12th  cent,  218,  n.  (2). 

,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  9th  cent,  31, 

Cypanssiota,  14th  cent,  396. 

de  Monte  Conrino,  bishop  in  China,  13th 

cent,  277,  359. 
Damascenus,  8th  cent,  28,  n.  (37) :  aee 

Damascenus, 

—  Darensis,  Syriac  writer,  8th  cent,  37. 
,  deacon  of  Rome,  9tb  cent,  78. 

metropolitan  of  £ucfaaita,  1  llh  cent,  161, 

n.  (64). 
^^  Euffenius,  15th  cent,  442. 
of  Fribourg,  14th  cent.,  399. 

-  de  St  Qeminiano,  13th  cent,  331. 

-  Gualiensis  or  Wallis,  13th  cent,  338. 

-  de  Hexam,  12th  cent,  250. 

-  Honsemius,  Mth  cent,  403. 

-  of  Jandunum,  14th  cent.,  389,  note. 
of  Jerusalem,  St,  KnighU  of,  12th  cent.« 

214.  dec.  416. 

—  Lackland,  kmg  of  England,  13th  cent, 

297. 

de  Lugio,  12th  cent.,  266. 

,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  12th  cent.,  246. 

of  Naples,  14th  cent.,  401. 

of  Faria,  13th  cent,  339,  n.  (138). 
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JMn  of  Parma,  13th  cent,  311, 340.    .      . 

Peckam.  13th  cent.  328,  n.  (122). 

Phocas,  12th  cent.,  241,  note. 

de  Polliaco,  14ch  cent,  379. 

VII.,  pope,  8th  cent,  31,  note. 

Vlll.,  pope,  9[h  cent,  63, 78|,  88,  n.  (26), 

97. 

IX.,  pope,  9th  cent,  78. 

X.,  pope,  10th  cent.,  120,  n.  (5). 

XL,  pope,  lOih  cent,  121. 

Xll.,  pope,  lOtb  cent.,  121,  n.  (7),  122, 

n.(8). 

XIIL,  pope,  lOth  cent.,  107, 122. 

XIV.,  pope,  lOth  cent,  123. 

XV.,  pope,  10th  cent,  123. 

XVI.,  pope,  10th  cent,  123. 

XIX.,  pope,  Uth  cent,  156. 

XXT..  pope,  13th  cent,  300,  333. 

XXfI.,.pope,  Uth  cent,  358,367,  372, 

373,384,386,401,414. 

XXIIL,  pope,  15th  cent,  426,  n.  (6). 

,  Preeter  or  Preebyter:   see  PreabyUr 

Jobo. 

Pungens  Asinam,  Uth  cent., 340,  n.  (25). 

of  Salisbury,  12th  cent.,  245,  n.  (69). 

,  archbishop  of  Salisburg,  8th  cent,  7,  n. 

Scotus  Krigeoa,  9Ui  cent.,  57,  n.  (10), 

68,  74,  D.  (53),  83,  84, 69,  02,  98,  193. 

Scylitzes,  Uth  cent,  148,  n.  (2). 

Seneca,  a  jurist,  13th  cent,  332. 

— <—  Sophista,  a  Nominalist,  153,  A.  (20). 

-  Tambacus,  4th  cent,  404. 

Tzimisces,  Greek  emp.,  10th  cent,  135. 

Xiphilinus,  Uth  cent,  181,  note. 

— —  Zonaras,  Greek  historian,  12th  cent,  218, 

n.  (4),  240. 
Jonot,  bishop  of  Orleans,  0th  cent,  76»  83. 
Jmdam,  bishop  of  Limoges,  contest  about  St 

Martial,  Uth  cent.,  197,  198. 

,  Dominican  general,  13th  cent.,  331. 

Jo$€ph  of  Thessaionica,  9th  cent.,  69,  note. 

Alshaher  Biltabib,  Uth  cent,  396,  note. 

Briennius,  15th  cent,  440,  n.  (49). 

,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  15th  cent, 

433,  442. 

,  bishop  of  Modon,  15th  cent,  442. 

Jmie,  empress  of  Constantinople,  8th  cent., 

41,  &c.,n.(26),85. 
JmA,  the  first  scholastics,  8th  cent,  15,  36. 
/#aac,  bishop  of  Langres,  9th  cent,  77. 

Argyras,  14th  cent,  396,  note. 

Isidorus  Hispalensis,  6th  cent.,  64,  n.  (20). 

^  Pacenais  (of  Badajos),  8tb  cent.,  32. 

Ruthensis,  15th  cent.,  442,  note. 

JvbiUe,  Romish,  13th  cent,  302,  342,  n.  (4), 

410,  n.  (2), 
Judicium  Dei  or  Oideal,  9th  cent,  99,  &&,  n. 

(4)-(7),  199. 
Judf^ment  Day^  expected  in  the  10th  cent* 

131,  200. 
Jtdian^  a  Spanish  count,  8th  cent.,  13. 
Justinian,  Lawrence,  15th  cent,  447,  n.  (77), 

462. 
Jvo  of  Cbames,  Uth  cent.,  180, 183,  n.  (73). 

K. 
Knrdagusy  Nestorian,  8th  cent,  5,  note. 
Kempu,  Thomas  a,  15th  cent,  448,  n.  (79), 

461. 
Knigku  of  faith  and  charity,  13th  cent,  303. 
Kenehan,  or  Coiremchan,  12ih  cent,  2ia 


Lambertt  bishop  of  Arras,  Uth  cent,  186. 
of  Schafnaberv,  Uth  cent,  185. 


Lanfranc,  archbishop  ofCanterbury,  1 1  th  cent» 

151,  dec.,  182,  n.  (7G0,  187,  188, 195. 
Langha$n,  Simon,  of  Canterbury,  Uth  cent, 

379. 
Langres,  council  of,  9th  cent,  93. 
Latitm,  Stephen,  ef  Canterbury,  13th  cent, 

297. 
Laomau  Chalcondylas,  15th  cent,  443. 
Lateran  Council,  in  12th  cent,  233,  dec. 
Lattebwrienaist  John,  15th  cent.,  448. 
Law :  see  Canon  law  and  CivU  law. 
Learning,  state  of,  8th  cent,  14,  &c. ;  in  9tli» 

55,  &c.,  60 ;  in  lOtb,  1 14, 1 15,  dec,  n.  (5) ;  in 

Uth,  148,  dec. ;  in  l^th,  218,  dec.,  220,  dec  ; 

in  13th,  285,  dec;  in  Uth,  361,  dec;  m 

15th,  420,  dec 
Letuin,  missionary,  8th  cent,  10,  n.  (10). 
LegaUs,  papal,  281,  n.  (16),  295,  dec 
Ladradus  of  Lyons,  8tn  cent,  32. 
Leipsie  uniTersity  founded,  15th  cent,  428. 
Leo  of  Acrida,  Uth  cent,  181,  n.  (64),  191. 
— ,  bishop  of  Chalcedon,  Uth  cent,  192. 

—  the  Grammarian,  Uth  cent,  148,  n.  (1). 

—  the  Wise,  a  bishop,  9th  cent,  5d, 

—  Marsicanus,  12th  cent,  245,  note. 

—  [IL,  the  Isaortan,  8th  cent,  38,  6cc. 

—  IV.,  the  Wise,  emperor,  9th  cent,  41, 56r 
n.  (2),  133. 

—  v.,  the  Armenian,  emperor,  9th  cent., 64, 
85,  n.  (16),  102. 

—  YL,  the  philosopher,  emperor,  9th  cent» 
T0,n.,  114,n.(l). 

—  III.,  pope,  8th  cent,  23,  32, 88,  n.  (26). 

—  IV.,  pope,  9th  cent.,  77. 

—  v.,  pope,  10th  cent,  120. 

—  VII.,  pope,  10th  cent,  121. 

—  ¥111.,  pope,  10th  cent,  122. 

—  IX.,  pope,  Uth  cent,  155,  156, 184, 101, 

XsMUfft,  WaMenstans,  270,  n.  (19). 
Leondnus  Piiatus,  14th  cent.,  364,  n.  (10). 
LnUard,  a  reformer,  10th  cent,  136,  n.  (4). 
Leutheric  of  Sens,  1 1th  cent,  193. 
Lewis  of  Bavaria,  13th  cent,  278. 

—  of  BaTaria,  emperor,  Uth  cent,  356, 
373,  dec,  375.  389. 

the  Meek,  emperor,  9th  cent,  49, 57, 60, 

61,63,66,67,84.87. 

VII.,  king  of  France,  12th  cent,  213,  n. 
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III.,  king  of  France,  13th  cent.,  350. 
IX..  or  St  Lewis,  king  of  France,  13th 

cent,  280,  295,  348,350 
Idberatus,  general  of  the  Ccelestine  Eremites. 

13th  cent.,  316. 
UgH  of  rbe  glory  of  God,  disputes  on,  14tb 

cent,  411,  dec. 
Undufod,    William,    English  bishop,    15tk 

cent.,  449. 
Xtfot,  a  Paulician,  1 1th  cent,  202,  dec.,n.  (7)^ 
Lithuanians,  Uth  cent.,  147,281,  dec 
I«<ta^e*,44,45,  231,dcc 
Livomans  converted,  12th  cent,  208,  359. 
LUhards,  13th  cent,  323 ;  Uth.  381. 392.  dec,. 

n.  (68),  414,  n.  (12);  15th,  438,  440,  458. 
Lombard,  Peter,  12th  cent,  244,  a  (65),  854, 

255,257. 
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Loquu,  Martin,  15tli  cent.,  450. 

Xof^«  Sapper,  8th  cent.,  44. 

Lothairt  emperor,  0th  cent,  S7. 

Lubec,  a  bishopric,  13th  cent,  200. 

Lueaa  Ohryaoberges,  bishop  of  Constantino- 
ple, iStb  cent.,  241,  note. 

,  bishop  of  Toy,  13th  cent ,  331. 

Lucius  II.,  pope,  12th  cent,  220,  248. 

III.,  pope,  12lh  cent.,  234, 251. 

iMdger  of  Mimeguen,  0th  cent.,  75,  n.  (60). 

LiMpkuM  Saxo,  i4th  cent.,  406. 

Ltdiprand,  historian,  10th  cent.,  116,  n.  (7). 

LuUtUt  Raymund,  14th  cent,  367,  &c.,  n.  (23), 
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ImpoUuB  Babenbergids,  14th  cent,  402. 

Lupua,  Senratus,  of  Ferrieres,  0th  cent,  68, 
80,  73,  n.  (44),  83,  02. 

lAfooptinUy  12th  cent.,  263. 

LydgaU,  John  de,  15th  cent,  450. 

Xjmw.  council  of,  A.D.  1245,  p.  200;  A.D. 
1274,  p.  300. 

X«ra,  Nicolaus  de,  14th  cent,  300,  n.  (05), 
406,400. 


JUocortiM,  Macros,  15th  cent,  440,  n.  (50). 

,  a  Scot,  0th  cent,  50. 

Magdeburg,  a  bishopric,  10th  cent,  111. 

MaiUord,  Oliver,  15th  cent,  455. 

Mmnhard,  first  bishop  in  Livonia,  12th  cent., 

209. 
Malachiast  writer,  14th  cent.,  400. 
MaUtthu :  see  HammtHem. 
Malta,  knights  of,  215. 
Maniehmna,  ox  Pauliciana,  Cathari,  &c.,  in 

8th  cent,  45;  0th,  103,  dec;  10th,  135, 

dtc;  nth,  200,  &c.;  12th,  263,  &c.;  13th, 

343,  &c. 
Manmtl  Comnenos,  Greek  emperor,  12th  cent, 

850. 
Garitopulus,  bishop  of  Constantinople, 

13th  cent,  325,  note. 
Chrysoloras,  14th  cent,  361,  n.  (2), 

364. 

Caleca,  14th  cent,  306. 

of  Constantinople,  15th  cent.,  443,  n. 


Maphmut  Vegius,  15th  cent,  451 
MareellmuM,  biographer,  6th  cent,  37. 
ilfodUa,  James  de,  15th  cent,  462. 
MardottiUt,  8th  cent,  45. 
Marcut  of  Ephesus,  15ih  cent ,  434, 440,  n.  (51). 
Margaret  Ponretta,  14th  cent.,  413. 
Margitma  enlightened,  8th  cent,  5. 
Mariamu  Scotas,  Uth  cent,  182,  n.  (68). 
MaroztOy  10th  cent.,  121,  n.  (6). 
Marriagee,  third  and  fourth,  condemned,  10th 

cent.,  133. 
MarsiUua  of  Padua,  Uth  cent.,  388,  n.  (56). 

,  ab  Ingen,  Uth  cent,  404. 

Ficinus,  15th  cent.,  422,  453. 

MarUl  Charles,  8th  cent.,  7,  14. 

Martial,  St.,  his  apoetleship  contested,  11th 

cent,  107,  &c. 
Martin  II.  or  Marinus,  pope,  0th  cent,  07; 

10th  cent,  121. 

IV.,  pope,  13th  cent,  300. 

v.,  pope,  16th  cent,  «7,  431. 

Martimu  Polanus,  13th  cent,  280,  n.  (24). 
Mary,  St,  worship  of,  10th  cent,  135. 
Maeealiana,  EuchiteC  Uth  cent.,  412. 
Ma»se$f  private,  44 ;  for  saints,  06,  dec. 


Maika,  John  de,  13th  cent,  303. 

Matkurimt  monks,  1 3th  cent.,  303. 

Matilda  and  her  donation,  11th  cent,  164,  n. 

(20),  173,  206. 
Matthew  Paris,  13th  cent,  288,  n.  (10). 

Aquaspartanus,  13th  cent,  315. 

of  Vendome.  13th  cent .  288,  n.  (17). 

Blastares,  Uth  cent,  304,  n.  (71). 

Florilegus,  Uth  cent,  404. 

Camariota,  15lh  cent,  443,  note. 

Palmerius,  15th  cent,  451. 


Mammua  Planudes,  Uth  cept.,  362,  n.  (3). 
Mayron,  Francis,  Uth  cent,  307,  n.  (84). 
Maaen,  Nicolaus  de,  15th  cent,  437. 
Mechtildie,  13th  cent.,  383. 
Meder,  John,  15th  cent,  456. 
Mrfreihut  of  Meissen,  15th  cent.,  450. 
Meuaen,  a  bishopric,  10th cent,  111. 
Men  of  Understanding,  sect,  15th  cent,  467. 
Mendicant  orders,  13th  cent,  303,  die,  356^ 

&c.,  310,  dec.;  Uth,  378;  15tb,  438. 
Mereeburg,  a  bishopric,  10th  cent,  lll,n.  (20). 
Meeealiane,  12th  cent,  363,  &c. 
Methodiua  Confessor,  0th  cent.,  60,  n.  (33),  84. 

,  missionary,  Otb  cent.,  51,  n.  (0). 

Michael  Anchialus,  12th  cent,  210,  n.  (8). 
— -^  Ancrianus,  Uth  cent.,  404. 

Attaliola,  11th  cent,  181,  note. 

— —  Cerularius,  bishop  of  Constantinople, 

Uth  cent,  181,  n.  (62).  100,  101. 

Cnropalates,  0th  cent.,  85, 102. 

the  Stammerer,  0th  cent.,  85, 87. 

III.,  Grsek  emperor,  0th  cent.  56. 

Pal«ologos,  Uth  cent,  278,  300. 

Glycas,  12th  cent,  253,  n.  (3),  240. 

of  Kiow,  converU  Russians,  108,  n.  (8). 

de  Mediolano,  I5ih  cent.,  453. 

Psellos,  0th  cent.,  56, 70,  note ;  jnmor, 

nth  cent.,  140,  n.  (4),  180,  188. 

,  St,  feast  of,  0th  cent ,  00. 

Svncellus,  0th  cent.,  70,  note,  84. 

of  Thessalonica,  12th  cent,  241,  note. 


Midalaue,  duke  of  Poland,  10th  cent.,  107. 

Mierologue,  11  ih  cent.  185. 

Minaritea  ( Fratree  Mineree)^  Franciscans :  •  see 

p.  306,  dec. 
MiracUe,  in  8th  cent,  12,  n.  (10) ;  in  0th,  81, 

no. 

Miea,  Jacobellus  de,  15th  cent,  430,  n.  (17). 

Miaei,  who,  26. 

Miaaionariea,  in  8th  cent,  5-12;  0th,  40-53: 

10th,  106,  dec;  11th,  138,  dec  ;  12th,  207, 

dec;  13tb,276,dec,343;  Uth.  350;  15th, 

418,  dec 
Mctaiana  converted,  0th  cent,  51,  dec 
Moha$mnedana,  in '8th  cent,  6 ;  in  0th,  53,  dec. ; 

in  10th,  112;  in  11th,  U7,  dec;  in  12th, 

212,  dec ;  in  13th,  276,  280,  282 ;  in  14th, 

360;  in  15th,  410,  dec.    • 
Monaldua,  Franciscan,  Uth  cent,  402.  406. 
Manaatic  aehoela :  see  Cathedral  schools. 
Moneta,  Bemhard,  historian,  265,  n.  (6). 
Mongola  or  Tartars,  13th  cent.,  276,  300. 
Moiuta,  in  8th  cent.  25,  dec ;  0th,  65,  dec. ; 

10th,  123,  n.  (12),  125,  dec ;  11th,  174,  dec'; 

12th,  235,  dtc ;  13th,  302,  dec ;  Uth,  378, 

dec. ;  15th,  437,  dec 
Monophyaitea,  8th  cent,  45,  n.  (3);  0th,  101  • 

10th,  135;  nth,  200. 
Monothaiitea,  8th  cent,  45. 
Montaemu,  John,  14th  cent,  400,  dke. 
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Morality :  aee  Rdigion,  state  of. 
Moraviaru  converted,  9th  cent.,  61,  dec. 
Morui^  Thomas,  14th  cent.,  401. 
MoBorahic  or  Gothic  liturgy,  139. 
Moae*  Barcephas,  9th  cent.,  69,  n.  (37),  127, 

n.  (26). 
MuMBQhu,  Albertinas,  14th  cent.,  401. 
Mystic  Theology :  see  Theology,  Mystic. 
Mytiics,  190,  204,  257.  258,  447,  461. 

•      N. 
Natalit  or  de  Natal ibus,  Peter,  I5th  cent.,  452. 
Nauelenu,  John,  15th  cent.,  455. 
Naucratiua  of  Constantinople,  9th  cent.,  60,  n. 
Navel'MouU,  hft^M^orpvxoi,  14th  cent.,  412. 
Naumbwrgy  a  bishopric,  10th  cent..  111. 
Nebrissentis,  iElias  Anionius,  15th  cent.,  454. 
Neophytus,  12th  cent.,  219,  n.  (6). 
Nettor,  father  of  Russian  history,  219,  n.  (7). 
NettorianB,  in  8th  cent.,  45,  n.  (2) ;  9th,  101 ; 

10th.  106.  &c.,  135;  llth,  138,  200;  13th, 

276,343;  14th,  361 ;  15th,  419. 
JViBtter.  Thomas,  15th  cent..  448. 
JVic«,  second  council  of,  8th  cent,  41,  itc 
Nieephoru$  Bryennius,  historian,  12th  cent, 

219,  n.  (5). 
Blemmida,  historiao,  13th  cent,  285, 

n.  (5),  324. 

Cartophylax,  9th  cent,  69,  n.  (37). 

Callistus,  14th  cent.,  362,  n.  (6),  394. 

,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  9th  cent, 

68,  n.  (30),  85,  n(  16),  (17). 

^  Greek  emperor,  9th  cent.,  85. 

Gregoras,  14th  cent,  361,  n.  (1),  362, 

395. 
NiettoM,  Acomlnatus  or  Choniates,  Greek 

historian,  13th  cent.,  285,  n.  (1),  323,  339. 
,  David,  Greek  bishop,  9th  cent,  60,  n. 

(36). 

Bizantinus,  12th  cent,  240,  p.  (53). 

M aronitt,  13th  cent.,  325,  note. 

Pectoratus,  llth  cent.,  180. 

8eidu8, 12th  cent..  240.  n.  (53),  259. 

Serronius,  llth  cent,  181,  n.  (64),  188. 

Nieod^mMM,  Eth.  monk,  15th  cent,  443,  note. 
NieoUau  de  Bentra,  archbishop  of  Peking, 

14th  cent.,  359. 

Cabasilas,  14th  cent,  363,  n.  (7). 

of  Clairvaux,  12th  cent,  240. 

de  Clemangis,  15th  cent.,  444,  n.  (59). 

,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  9th  cent., 

70,  note,  133. 
,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  llth  cent, 

181,  n.  C64). 

Dionysii,  16th  cent,  456. 

Ddnkelspuhl.  15th  cent,  437, 449. 

Rymencns,  14th  cent,  403. 

— -  de  Gorham,  14th  cent.,  405. 

Hanapus,  13th  cent.,  332. 

Hydrentmas,  13th  cent,  325,  note. 

Oresmius,  14th  cent ,  403. 

de  Mazen,  15th  cent,  437. 

Simonis,  15th  cent ,  455. 

I.,  pope,  9ih  cent.  65, 77,  95,  96. 

II ,  pope,  llth  cent,  157,  184. 193. 

HI.,  pope,  13th  cent,  296,  301,  314. 

IV.,  pope,  13th  cent.  301,  333. 

v..  15lb  cent,  373,  421.  434,  &c. 

JVtcon,  Armenian,  18th  cent.,  127,  n.  (23). 
NitfUr,  John.  15lh  cent,  408,  n.  (7),  444. 
Nioh,  Theodonc  de,  15th  cent.,  448,  note. 


NihiM,  Cabasilas,  14th  cent,  395,  v.  (77). 

Damyla,  14th  cent,  395,  n.  (77). 

Dozopatrius,  llth  cent,  180,  n.  (59). 

,  archbishop  of  Rhodes,  14th  cent,  395, 

n.  (77). 
Nine  Rocka,  a  book,  13th  cent.,  353,  n.  (24). 
NitharduM,  historian.  9th  cent.,  76. 
Nogaret,  William.  14th  cent,  371,  373. 
JVominalisU,  10th  cent,  117;  llth,  152;  12th, 

224;13th,.336;  14(h,  366;  15th,  423. 
Norbert,  Prsmonstratensian,  12th  cent.,  238. 
riormans,  persecute,  9ih  cent.,  54,  dtc,  113. 
Norwegians  converted,  10th  cent,  110,  dec 
Notarii,  among  Paulicians,  103. 
Nothingus  of  Verona,  9th  cent,  90,  dte.,  n. 

(34). 
Notker,  historian,  10th  cent,  117,  n.  (13), 
Balbulus,  10th  cent,  132. 


Nuns  in  12th  cent.,  237,  n.  (38). 


Occam,  William,  14th  cent,  366,  388,  dtc.,n. 

(56),  397,  407. 
Oda,  a  nun,  lOih  cent,  106,  n.  (7). 
Odilo,  St,  10th  cent,  129,  n.  (34),  134. 
Odo  ot  Beauvais,  9th  cent.,  97. 

,  bishop  of  Cambray,  llth  cent ,  152, 15X 

of  Cambiay,  12th  cent.,  246, 259. 

of  Clugni,  10th  cent.,  126,  128,  n.  (28). 

CEcummhu  of  Tricca,  10th  cent,  127,  n  (24> 
Offering  of  Christ,  dispute,  12th  cent,  259. 
QKeitim  Divinum,  what,  96. 
OLus,  St.,  king  of  Norway,  10th  cent,  110. 
Olbert  of  Uubes,  10th  cent,  128,  n  (33). 
OUva,  Peter  John,  13th  cent,  314,  dec,  387. 
Olynmiodorus  of  Alexandria,  127,  n.  (241 
Ophilila,  Maurit.  de  Portu  Fildnos,  archbiaii- 

op  of  Tuam,  15th  cent,  456. 
OrbMuy  Nicolaus  de,  15th  cent.,  451. 
Ordeal,  trial  by,  9th  cent,  99,  n.  (4),  100,  n. 

(5H7).199. 
Order,  what  among  monks,  126,  n.  (211 
Ordtric  Vitalis,  12th  cent.,  248. 
Oresme,  Nicholas,  14th  cent.,  386. 
Orkney  Islands,  converted,  10th  cent,  111. 
Orthodoxy,  feast  of,  9th  cent,  86. 
Osvaldus,  Pelbartus,  16th  cent.,  456. 
Othmar  of  St  Gall,  8th  cent,  10,  n.  (II). 
Otho  the  Great,  emperor,  10th  cent,  100^  llOL 

111,  122,  123. 
—  III.,  emperor,  10th  cent,  183. 

of  Frisinsen,  12th  cent.,  248. 

— -,  bishop  or  Bamberg,  12th  cent,  207. 
Oxford  uniTersity,  9th  cent,  57,  n.  (10). 

P. 

Palmobgvs,  Michael,  Greek  emperor,  IStfa. 

cent,  278, 300,  340. 

,  John,  15th  cent.,  409,  433. 

Palamas,  Gregory,  14th  cent.,  395,  n.  (791 

412. 
Pandects  of  J  ostinian,  discovered  in  18th  cent, 

221. 
Panarmitamu,  Anthony,  15th  cent ,  488. 
Pan/Aeiite,  13th  cent.,  355;  15th,  423. 
Papal  power,  in  8th  cent.,  19.  dec,  22,  n.  (13), 

26,  die. ;  in  9th>  61,  dec,  63,  dec  ;  in  10th, 

123. dec;  in  llth,  154,  die,  161,  dec,  n. 

(18);  m  12th,  226,  dec^  in  13th,  294,  dec; 

m  14th,  370,  drc. ;  in  Rth,  424.  dec,  431. 
PorciMJHs,  bishop  of  Laon,  9th  cent,  77. 
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ParU  mantmij^  nth  cent,  IS,  290,  W7. 
Pmma,  John  (to,  13tb  cent.,  311,  3<a 
Partwrititm  of  St  Mary,  oontroveray  rwpMt- 

incr  it,  9th  c«Bt,  M. 
Pmc  or  Atic  John :  lea  Pscit 
PaMVMi  or  Pnagii,  sect,  i2th  cent,  273. 
Ptchd  II.,  pope,  9th  cent,  70. 
il.,  pope,  lltk  ceutt  174,  la.  Dole,  226, 

227. 
— ^^  III.,  pope,  12th  cent.,  230. 
PaaehanuM  Kadbert  of  Corbey,  9lh  cent,  73, 

Ik  (48)i  83,  88.  96,  198. 
PrueaM,  a  biahepric,  8tb  cent,  7,  note. 
Ptdanm  or  Paterini,  Uth  cent,  IM,  n.  (S3), 

201. 
Pefnetitf,  AngMtinm,  ]5Ch  eent,  4&3. 
FmUcmm,  aeet  9th  cent,  101-105;   10th, 

135,  &c  ;  Uth,  201,  ^. ;  13lfa,  318,  note; 

15th,  465,  4(c 
P«b2,  father  of  the  PaaliciMa,  9lh  cant,  lai. 
— N-  Dieconoa,  8th  cent..  30,  n.  (44),  35w 

—  I ,  pope,  8th  cent.,  32. 

H.,  pope,  15th  cent.,  436,  a  (27). 

—  Anglicuc,  15th  cent.,  448. 

Carthageoa  a  8.  Mniia,  confertnd  Jew, 

15th  cent.,  449 

PmdimiM  of  Aquilein,  8th  cent,  30,  n.  (41). 

PndittmM  Folginna.  14th  cent,  391. 

Pmn  (Peacock),  Keg.,  15th  cat,  450. 

Pekmgt  an  archbiebopric  in  14th  eent.,  350. 

PfTHriM,  irnnae,  15ih  oent,  458. 

PenttrntHnm^  in  8th  cent,  13, 14,  41 ;  in  9th, 
5^55;  in  lOih,  112, 113;  in  llth,  147,  202; 
in  12th,  216.  ^..  233,  263,  n.  (2),  266;  in 
13th,  316,  343,  dec,  348-350;  in  14th,  359, 
260,  385,  &CL.  a  (46),  390,  4c«.,  413;  in 
16th,  428,  &c.,  438,  468. 

Pttar  de  Abano,  13tb  cent,  292,  a  (43). 

— —  de  Alhaco,  14th  cent.,  398,  n.  (90). 

AUenaue,  12th  cent,  246, 250. 

,  biahop  of  Antioch,  1 1  th  cent,  181,  a(64). 

*»*^  archbiahop  of  Analfi,  Uth  cent,  191. 

^^  o{  AraguD,  13th  cent.  300. 

»—  Aureoliia,  14th  cent,  397,  n.  (86). 

Bertrand,  juriat,  14tb  cent,  401. 

-*»»  of  Bloia,  12th  cent ,  245,  a  (68),  259. 

— —  Bniya,  12th  cent ,  267. 

--***  Berchariua,  14tbcent ,  403. 

' Cantor,  12th  cent..  255,  257. 

-«-^  de  Caatranovo,  13th  cent,  345, 348. 

-*-^  Cellani.  13tb  cent.,  345. 

Celleiiaia,  12th  cent.  251. 

—  de  ColoRibaoio.  Uth  cent,  403. 
Comeator,  12th  cent,  245,  n.  (70). 

— —  Damianua,  Uth  cent,  182,  n.  (67),  190. 

of  Dreaden,  14ch  cent.,  430,  a  (17). 

— .—  of  Duiahurg,  14th  cent ,  401. 

,  an  Rnrlish  knight,  13th  cent,  332. 

GroeaoTanua,  12th  cent,  246. 

— -^  Herentaliua,  14ib  cent,  405. 
— —  the  hermit,  Uth  cent.,  141,  142. 

John  Oliva.  13th  cent,  314.  6cc.,  387. 

Lombard,  12ih  cent :  aee  Lomtmrd, 

Mauriee,  of  Clugni,  12th  cent,  236, 247, 

259. 

—  de  Monte  Caaaino.  12th  cent ,  248. 

Paiudanua.  Uth  cent.,  401. 

Siculua.  0th  cent,  69,  n.  (35),  102,  a  (5). 

de  Vioeis.  13th  cent,  284,  331. 

Valdenait  or  Waldua,  from  whom  the 

Waldenaiana,  12th  cent,  270. 
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Petit,  John,  15th  eent,  481. 

Pttntck,  Francia,  14th  cent,  364,  n.  (19). 

Petrvkrtuums,  aect  12th  cent,  241,  a  (64). 

267;  13th  eent,  343,  Ac. 
Philip  Auguatua,  king  of  France,  12tfa  oeot, 

214  234, 348. 
the  Fair.'kmg  of  Fraaee,  14th  etnt, 

370, 378,  416. 

of  Eichatadt,  Uth  cent,  400. 

Grevina,  13th  cent.,  331. 

Henreng,  12th  cent,  848. 

— >  de  LeMia,  Uth  cent,  404. 

de  Monte  Galerio.  Uth  cent.,  408. 

-~-  Ribotua,  14th  eent,  404. 

Solttarlua,  12th  cent.,  839, 258. 

of  Tarentum,  12th  cent.,  248. 

of  Tripoli,  13th  cent,  291. 

de  Valota,  king  of  France,  Uth  cent,  388. 

PhiUppiau,  Bardanea,  8th  cent,  38. 
PkOotophical  truth,  oppoaed  to  theologica],  ia 

I3th  cent.  337 ;  is  15th,  488. 
PkiiMopl^,  in  8th  cent,  14,  dec  ;  hi  9th,  66, 

58;  in  10th,  115,117;  inllth«161;  inlStb, 

218, 223,  dec. ;  in  13th,  887,  dec.,  290,  dte.; 

in  Uth,  368,  366,  dec;  m  16th,  422»dM. 
PkilotJuMt  Achillanoa,  404. 

■  ■       ,biabef  of  Gonattttiiiople,  14th  cnt, 

395,  a  (78). 
Pkaea»,  Joh*«  12th  cent,  841,  nola 
PAatiM,  biahop  of  Conatantiiiople,  9fh  cent, 

56^  67,  a  (29),  82,  86, 96,  die. 
Phrmza,  George,  15tb  cent..  440,  n.  (61). 
Phmdmttw,  the  Bogomilea,  864  n.  (3). 
Picarda  or  Piccarda,  aect,  460,  466^  a  (6) 
Picetu,  Nicolftue,  I6th  oent.,  450. 
Picolomtfunw,  Jamaa,  16th  eent,  458. 
Picm,  John  Francia,  15th  cent,  483, 468. 
PUgrim^gm,  8th  cent,  34,  a  (3X 
PiUehdarf,  P«ter  de,  15th  cent,  451. 
Pepin,  king  of  France,  8th  cent.,  7, 8Q,  81. 
Pimm,  St,  8th  cent,  10,  n.  (9). 
Pisa,  conncil  of,  15th  cent.  485. 
Pirn  II.  (i£MM  8yWia»),  pope,  16th  cent* 

435,  dec,  451,  460,  463. 
PhUrn,  Baitboiooiew,  16th  cent,  436,  a  (27)» 

452. 
Phtmittt,  8th  cent.  16;  lath,  880;  13th, 

286 1  Uth,  363 ;  15th,  422,  dec,  462. 
PUiko,  Gemiatiua,  I5th  cent,  428. 
Poggiu$,  John  Francia,  15th  cent,  482, 448. 
PiUemie  Theology :  aee  T%iiol^,  Polequc. 
Polct,  converted,  10th  cent.,  107,  dec,  188L 
Pmmermtiana  converted,  12th  cent.,  207, 
Pcmpmatiue,  Peter,  15th  cent,  423. 
Pof^ih^pw.  Herman,  13th  cent,  316,  note. 
Pofitanut,  John  Jovian,  15lh  cent.,  465. 
Poor  men  of  Lyone,  Waidenaiana,  270. 
Poppo,  prieat  of  Haiold,  10th  cent.,  109, 110. 
Porcfutuo  Salvaticua,  14th  cent,  400,  400. 
Poeitme  Theology,  what,  256. 
P«fAa  of  Prum,  12tb  cent,  249. 
Poverty  of  Christ  and  hia  apoetlea,  contraver- 

ay  about  it,  Uth  cent.,  386,  dec 
PrmmoHetnieneiana,  12th  cent.,  238. 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  295, 435.  dec,  n.  (26). 
Preaching  friara :  aee  Dnrniniceme,  306. 

in  Sih  cent.,  35, 36 ;  15th,  457,  d^ 


Predeetinatimi  and  grace,  controveray  on,  6th 

cent,  90-94  ;  12th,  261. 
Preabyter  John,  12th  cant,  107,  810,  dec.  a 

(12),  217. 
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Pric$  ofiin,  what,  18,  ■.  (d). 
PriHiiMt  discovered,  15lh  cent,  421,  n.  (3). 
ProvMotu,  paptl,  14th  oeot.,  372, 375, 433. 
Prudenlitu  of  Troyee,  9th  ceoL,  77,  92. 
Pmm,  moDMiefy  mod  school,  16,  n.  (6). 
PruMMMu  coo  verted,  11th  cent,  139,  147; 

13th,  281,  350. 
PmUus,  Michael,  9th  cent,  58, 70,  note. 

,  Michael,  janior,  11th  cent.,  149,  n.  (4). 

Ptalomy  of  TorceUo,  14th  cent.,  400. 

PiiAticam,  Paalidans,  202. 

PuUeyn  or  PuUua,  Robert,  12th  cent,  248. 

Pvrgatgry,  10th  cent,  130. 

Puv,  Raymond  de,  foauder  of  the  order  of  St 

John  of  JerosaieiB,  12th  cent,  215. 

Q. 

Ohiadrwhtm  and  Trivium,  16, 1^,  221. 
QuutiaU,  Greek,  14th  cent,  411,  dec 

R. 
RabanuB  Maunis,  9th  cent,  58, 70,  n.  (38),  82, 
.   63,64,69,90,91. 
Radbert,  Paschasios :  sse  PoteAoMM . 
Radkod,  king  of  Priesland,  8th  cent,  6,  n.  (2). 
Raduau,  Thomas,  16th  cent,  456. 
RmdulphtM  de  Diceto,  12th  cent,  251. 

Niger  of  Beaovais,  12th  cent,  249. 

-  de  Rivo,  14tb  cent,  405. 


T,  ioqaisitor,  13th  cent,  345. 
JKoM,  Procopius,  15tb  cent,  458. 
Raiktrmi  of  Verona,  10th  cent,  116»  n.  (11), 

126. 
Ratramn  or  Bertram  of  Oibay,  9th  oeat,  50, 

73,  n.  (49). 
Rat»Awrt^  a  bishopric,  12th  cent,  200. 
Rmdin,  John,  15th  cent,  453. 
iCaymiMdde  Ageles,  lltb  cent,  186,  note. 

,  earl  of  Toulouse,  11th  cent,  142. 

Vtand  Vlt.earlsof  Toulouse,  14th 


,  344,  348,  349,  350. 
-  Gaufridi,  13ih 


,315. 


Jordan,  14th  cent,  404. 

Martini,  13th  cent,  339,  n.  (132),  290, 

339. 

•  of  Pennafort,  13th  cent,  293,  331, 


-  de  Pay,  founder  of  the  order  of  St. 


339. 


John*  12th  cent,  215. 
Rayner  of  VerceiU,  13ih  cent,  356. 

of  Pisa,  14th  cent.,  399.  n  (96). 

RtOiatM,  59,  117,  15.2,  224,  336.  366,  423. 
Reformatwn  of  religion  desirea,  in  12th  cent., 

264;  in  13ih,344;  in  14th,  368;  in  15ih. 

'''^K&c,457. 
JStfoiM  iA  the  clergy,  8th  cent,  18 ;  12th,  226, 

&c.,  228. 
Regmo  of  Pmm,  9th  cent,  75,  n.  (50). 
Regmer  Lodbrock,  of  Jutland,  49. 
/UieAmott.  8ih  cent ,  10,  n.  (9),  16.  n.  (5). 
RmntfiuM,  Sachonns :  see  Sachmuu. 
i{«<iM.8thcenL,33;9th,81;  lOtb.130;  Uth, 

146,  12tb,252. 
RtUgioiu  tttate  of,  in  8th  cent.,  16,  &c.,  33.  dtc. ; 

in  9ih.  59,  &c  ,79,  die.;  in  10th,  106,  U4, 

120,  &c.;  in  llth,  154,  186.  dtc;  in  mh, 

210,  225,  252,  &c. ;  in  13lb,  334,  &c. ;  in 

14tb,  406;  in  15lb,  457,  dec. 
JUmigfMt  a£  Lyons,  9th  cent.,  74,  n.  (54),  83, 

92. 
■  of  St.  Germain  in  Auienre,  9th  cent , 

74,  n.  (54),  98, 132. 


papal,  312, 375,  433b 
Rnemmt,  papal,  14th  cent.,  372,  te. 
Rmehim,  John  :  see  Ci^mio, 
R»eh,  Kdmund,  13th  cent,  331. 
Riekard  of  Armagh,  14th  cent,  378,  B.  (281^ 

Boiiensis,  Uth  cent,  402. 

of  Cornwall,  13th  cent,  28a 

Uampolus,  14th  cent ,  402. 

of  Hauston,  12th  cent.,  250. 

l.,kingof  Kogbuid,  12th  cent,  214, 2H^ 

n.  (IX  234. 

Middleton,  13th  cent,  328,  n.  (125). 

of  St.  Victor,  12th  cent,  243,  dfce.,  n. 

(61),  255,  257. 
Rigonhu,  13th  cent,  289,  n.  (21 ). 
Robert  of  Abrisoelles,  12th  cent ,  237. 
Capito  or  Oroathead,  13th  cent.,  280^ 

327,  n.  (120). 

,  earl  of  Flanders,  1 1th  cent,  142. 

,  duke  of  Normandy,  llth  cent.,  142. 

,  king  of  France,  llth  cent,  148, 202, 

Guiscard,  llth  cent,  139, 157. 

Holkat,  14th  cent,  40& 

de  Monte,  13th  cent,  330. 

de  St  Marino,  13th  cent.,  289. 


Retensis,  12th  cent,  247. 

of  Rheifns,.12tb  cent,  246. 

de  Sorbonne,  13th  cent,  287, 33iL 

Ktlwarbius,  Uth  cent.,  333. 

Rodtrie,  kmg  of  Spain,  8th  cent ,  13. 

Xunenins,  13tb  cent,  289,  n.  (20). 

Rodufyhu,  Ardens,  12th  cent.,  246 

of  St.  Trodo,  12th  cent,  247. 

Roger  Bacon,  13th  cent,  292,  n.  (41),  328»  n. 

(124). 

of  Conway,  14th  cent,  403. 

,  duke  of  Sicily,  llth  cent ,  140,  n.  (9). 

de  Hoveden,  12tb  cent,  251. 

iSoUo,  Norman  prince,  10th  cent,  107. 
RtrnwUd of  Camalduli.  llth  cent.  176. 
RoBory  of  St  Mary,  10th  cent.,  135. 
RotedoL,  Nominalist,  llth  cent,  205,  n.  (It). 
RueUia,  Antonius  de,  15th  cent ,  451. 
Rn%ntha,  nun,  10th  cent,  129,  n.  (35). 
Rugm,  island  of,  I2th  cent.,  208. 
Rupert  of  Duyts,  12th  cent ,  243,  n.  (59),  255» 

259,  260.  5cc.,  262. 
Rwrniana  converted,  Oth  cent,  53,  n.  (14) ; 

10th,  108,  138. 
Ruy»broek,  John,  Uth  cent,  396,  n.  (93),  406. 
Rj/ekelt  Dionyaius  4, 15ih  cent,  446.  n.  (71)u 

S. 
Sabbaiati,  Waldenses,  12th  cent ,  270. 
SabeUiau,  M.  A.  CoBC.,  15th  cent,  454. 
SabumU,  Raymond,  15th  c«m.,  450,  468. 
Sae/umiu,   Keinerius  or  Rayner,  inquisitor^ 

13lhcent,266,n.  (7),  332. 
SagareUua,  Gerhard,  13th  cent,  356. 
iSoJntt,  worship  of,  in  8lh  cent ,  33,  dec ;  in 

Oth,  80, 98;  m  10th,  131,^^.;  in  12th,  258» 

253. 
Salaheddm  (Saladin),  213,  214. 
Saltaburg,  a  bishopric.  8th  cent,  7,  not^ 
Sahaticua.  Porchetus,  Uth  cent,  409. . 
Samcgiimy  enlightened,  15th  cent ,  418. 
Sanwuu  uf  Gaza,  llth  cent.,  181,  n.  (64> 
Samutl,  Jew.  llth  c^-nt,  181.  n  (64),  100. 
Ssnctiiw,  king  of  Aragun,  Ihh  cent,  190L 
Sandnu^  Kelmns,  15tii  cent,  454. 
SmuituB,  Mariuus,  14th  cent.  400. 
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.  fth  cent,  13,  Ac.;  mh,  58.  Ac., n. 

(3);  10th,  112;  llth,  139,  147;  13lh,  313, 

&c. ;  laih,  388 ;  I4ih,  350,  4tc.,  418. 
Sanli^  qneen  of  HoDgaiy,  10th  cent,  100. 
SifmaroUa,  Joroine,  15tb  ceot.,  445,  440,  n. 

(60),  458.4C1,4G3. 
Suo  Graininaticut,  13th  cent,  360. 

LodolphuH,  14th  cent,  403,  406. 

SaaBons  converted,  8th  cent.,  10,  &c.,  49. 

Seapulat  of  the  Carmelites,  310. 

Sehimn  of  the  Weet,  papal,  14th  cent.,  376, 

5cc.;  15th«433.  &c. 
Sekitms :  see  Heresiea, 
Sehmidtt  Conrad,  15th  cent.,  468. 
SchoUuticM :  tee  Tfualogy,  scholastic. 
Schools,  in  8th  cent..  15, 16;  in  9lh,57;  10th, 

116;  llth,  140,  150;  12th, 330,  &c.;  13th, 

287,  &c.,  291 ;  14th.  363;  15th.  421,  439. 
Schwestrionn,  sect,  13th  cent.,  351,  465. 
Seotisu,  14lh  cent.,  407. 
Scotu$  John  Engena,  9th  cent,  57,  n.  (10), 

58,  74,  n.  (53),  83,  84, 87,  89,  92,  98. 
,  John  Dons,  14th  cent.,  396,  u.  (80),  407, 

409,  413. 
Scythians  enlightened,  8th  cent,  5. 
Snflitzes,  John,  llth  cent.,  148,  n.  (2). 
StduUus,  a  Scot,  9th  cent ,  76.  82. 
Ssnensist  Bemardin,  mystic,  15ih  cent,  447, 

&c.,  n.  (78),  463. 
SentetUiarii,  who,  255. 
S(eparttUs,  Paulicians,  101,  n.  (2). 
Sergius,  a  Paulician,  9th  cent,  103. 
II.,  pope,  9th  cent,  76. 

—  HI.,  pope,  lOih  cent,  120. 

IV.,  pope,  llth  cent,  155. 

jScfMnteof  toe  ever-blessed  virgin,  13th  cent, 

303. 
Sieiiian  monarchy,  what,  140,  n.  (9). 
Sifridj  chronicler,  14th  cent,  400. 
Sigebertt  Gembiaconsis,  12ih  cent,  346. 
SQifrid  of  Mayence,  1  Ith  cent,  185. 
Sigtsmund,  emperor,  15th  cent,  436, 428, 458. 
Simeon  of  Durham,  13th  cent,  347. 

,  Junior,  llth  cenL,  181, 190. 

M  agister  or  Metaphraates,  10th  cent, 

136,  n.  (32). 
Magister  or  Logotheta,  13th  cent, 

241,  n.  (53). 
of  Thessalonica,  15th  cent,  440,  n. 

(48),  463. 
Simon  Fidatus,  14th  cent,  402. 
,  a  Greek  writer.  13th  cent,  325,  n.  (108). 

—  of  Montfort,  13th  cent,  349,  n.  (15). 
;SIJmoiisia,  Boniface,  15th  cent,  454. 
Simony,  125,  165,  &c 

Sisimuus  of  Constantinople,  10th  cent,  127, 

n.  (26). 
Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit :  see  Brethrmt  dec. 
Siaetus  IV.,  pope,  15th  cent,  436,  n.  (28). 
Slavonians  converted,  12th  cent,  147,  309. 
Smengdus,  9th  cent,  58,  75,  n.  (60),  83. 
Sogdima  enlightened,  8th  cevit,  5. 
Sotilarius,  Philip,  12th  cent,  239,  358. 
Solomon  of  Constance,  9th  cent ,  78. 
Sorbonne  founded,  ISib  cent,  367. 
Spam  occupied  by  Saracens,  8th  cent,  13, 

&c.;  9th,  53;  llth.  147;  13th,  383;  14th, 

359,  &c.;  15th,  418. 
Spina,  Alphonsas  de,  15th  cent,  446,  n.  (67), 

463. 
Spirit,  Holy,  his  proceasioo  controverted,  8th 

cent,  43 ;  9th,  88. 


iS^iri^  Holy,  his  miracoloiM  gifte,  •  eoBtio- 

versy,  9th  ceot,  95,  u.  (43). 
Spiritnate,  a  party  of  PrancMCtttt,  311,  ^fcc. 

314,  317,  n.  (86),  374,  384. 
Sprenger,  James,  15th  ceot,  455. 
Stedingers,  heretics,  13Ui  cent,  343,  n.  (3). 
SteUa,  John,  16th  cent,  456. 
Stephen  of  Augsburg,  13th  cent,  346. 

Harding,  13th  cent.,  346. 

of  Hungary,  10th  cent.,  109. 

Langton,  archbishop  of  CantenoiT. 

13th  cent.,  325,  n.  (110),  335. 

of  Liege,  10th  cent,  133. 

of  Orleans,  llth  cent.,  303,  n.  (7> 

II.,  pope,  8th  cent.,  21,  32. 

III.,  pope,  8lh  cent,  32. 

v..  pope,  9th  cent,  78. 

VII.,  pope,  10th  cent,  78, 131. 

Vllt,  pope,  10th  cent ,  131. 

IX  .pope,  1 1th  cent,  184. 

of  Thiers,  1 1th  cent,  177. 

of  Toumay,  12th  cent,  251. 

Stenoraniem,  what,  90,  n.  (33). 

Stero,  Henry,  14th  cent,  399,  n.  (07). 

Stigmata  of  St  Francis,  382,  n.  (35),  4U« 

Stock,  Simon,  I3ih  cent.,  310. 

•S^foie  philosophy,  14th  cent.,  363. 

Strabo,  Walafrid,  9th  cent,  58,  74,  n.  (51), 

82  98. 
Sturmhu  of  Fulda,  8th  cent,  10,  n.  (11). 
StyUanus,  Maps,  9th  cent.,  70,  note. 
Subchal-Jeen,  8th  cent.,  5,  note. 
Sudtmry,  Simon,  14th  cent,  380. 
Sueno  of  Denmark,  lOth  cent,  109, 110, 113. 
Suidas,  10th  cent.  127,  n.  (25). 
Summa  Iheologica,  what,  189,  338. 
Swteedemi,  Paulician  clergy,  103. 
Suso,  Henry,  13th  cent.,  354,  n.  (34),  406. 
Swedes  enlightened.  9th  cent,  50. 
Swordbearere,  knights,  13th  cent,  309. 
Sylvester  11.,  pope,  10th  cent.,  113,  118,  n. 

(18),  133,  155. 

III.,  pope,  llth  cent,  15a 

Sguropulus,  15th  cent,  448,  note 


SyneeUna,  what?  37,  n.  (35). 
Synode:  see  Comndla, 

T. 

Tahorites  of  Bohemia.  15th  cent.,  459,  dec. 

Tamerlane  or  Timur  Beg,  360. 

Tangut,  missions  to,  138,  419. 

Tanqwlin  or  Tanqoelm,  13th  cent.,  368,  n. 
(16). 

Tarasius  of  Constant,  8th  cent.,  31,  n.  (47). 

Tartars  enlightened,  8th  cent ,  5;  10th,  106^ 
&c.;  nth,  138;  13th,  376;  14th,  350; 
15th,  419. 

Tauler,  John,  14th  cent,  308,  n.  (93),  40a 

Templors,  order  of.  15th  cent,  315,  &c. ;  sap- 
pressed,  373.  416,  dec. 

Terminists,  the  Nominalists,  433. 

Tertiorn,  who,  319,  n  (88),  383,  438. 

Teutonic  knights,  316,  281,  359. 

TheganMS,  historian,  9th  cent.  58, 76. 

Theobald  V.  of  Campania,  13th  cent,  38a 
Stampensis,  13th  cent ,  333. 


Theodora,  einpress,  9th  cent.,  51,  86,  108. 

of  Rome,  10th  cent,  120,  n.  (5). 

Theodorie  of  St.  Trudo,  12th  cent.  246. 

de  Apoldia.  13th  cent,  333. 

Theodorus  Ahucam.  69,  n  (34),  84. 

• Graptus,  9th  cent.,  68,  n.  C33)l 
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TAtodfirim  Uac,  13tbemt^278. 3^,11.  (1Q&). 

Metochita,  14th  cent.»  362,  n.  (4). 

^ Studifcu,.9iii  oent.,  68,  c.  (31),  85, 

n.  (16),  (17). 
Theoduin  Or  Bfdumt  11th  cent.,  184. 
Theodulphw,  8th  cent.,  31,  o.  (46). 
Theology,  exegette,  6th  cent.,  34,  &c. ;  9th, 

82;  10th,  132;  llih.  187,  &c.;  12tb,  254, 

&c.;  13th,  335,  &c.;  14th,  406;  15th,  460. 
,  didactic,  8th cent.,  33, 36,  &c. ;  9th, 

83;  10th,  132;  11th,  188,  &c.,;  12th, 255, 

&c.;  13th,  336,  &c.;  14th,406,^.;  ISdi, 

461,  &c. 
i^polemic, 8th  cent, 37 ;  9tb,84,  &c. ; 

10th,  133;  11th,  190;  12th,  259;  13th,339; 

14th,  408,  &c. ;  15th,  461,  6ic 
— ,  practical,  8ih  cent.,  37;  9th,  83, 

&c.;  10th,133;llth,190;  12th,258;  13th, 

338,  &c. ;  14th,  408 ;  15lh,  461. 
,  mystic,  8th  cent,  37;  9th,  58,  83, 

&c.;  12tb,255;  13th,  338 ;  14th,  408 ;  15th, 

461,  &c. 
— — ,  scholastic,  8th  cent,  36 ;  9th,  58, 

83;  lUh,  188,  6tc.i  12th,  221,255;  Idth, 

336,  &c. ;  14th,  406,  &c. ;  15th,  461. 
Tkeophane$  Cera.,  11th  cent,  180,  n.  (58). 

,  historian,  8th  cent,  27,  n.  (36). 

— of  Nice,  9th  cent.,  69,  n.  (37). 

of  Nice,  14th  cent,  395,  n.  (76), 

409. 
TheophiUu,  Maronite,  8th  cent,  45.  n.  (3). 

,  Greek  emperor,  9th  cent,  56,  86. 

T%iophyla»t  of  AcridtLt  11th  cent,  181, 188. 

of  Constan.,  10th  cent,  119,  n.  (3). 

Theotianus,  12th  cent,  241,  n.  (53). 
TWota,  St,  12lh  cent.,  239,  n.  (44). 
ThomoM  Aquinas,  13th  cent.,  254, 291, 326,  n. 

(116),  335,  337,  338, 339,  406.  407,  409. 

of  Brabant  14th  cent,  408. 

Bndwardine,  14th  cent,  365,  n.  (15), 

397. 

Cantipraten,  13th  cent,  328,  n.  (121). 

of  India,  8th  cent,  5,  n.  (1). 

Jereius,  14th  cent,  400. 

of  Strasburg,  14th  cent.,  398,  n.  (91). 

Stubbs,  14th  cent,  403. 

Walleis,  14th  cent.,  403,  408. 

Wicke,  Wiccius,  13th  cent,  333. 

TAoiRMcwf,  king  of  Bosnia,  15th  cent.,  465. 
ThomUta,  14th  cent.,  407. 
Thuringiaiu,  8th  cent,  6,  ^.,  n.  (2). 
Tibrieaf  seat  of  Paulicians,  102. 
Timothy^  Nestorian,  8th  cent,  5,  n.,  45,  a  (2). 
TimmBeg:  see  Tamsrltmt. 
Tofrntoans,  Bemardin,  15th  cent.,  453. 
Toatatua,  Alph.,  15th  cent,  444,  n.  (60),  460. 
Toulf  council  of,  9th  cent..  93. 
TranambstaittiiUum,  9lh  cent,  88,  &c. ;  lOtb, 

130,  n.  (1):   nth,  192,  ^.;   12th,  260; 

13th,  334,  &c.,  340,  341. 
Trmuylvaniam,  1 1th  cent,  130,  n.  (7). 
Trnu  God,  a  controversy,  9th  cent.,  94. 
Trinity,  doctrine  of,  13th  cent.,  357. 
Tritlumiutt  John,  15th  cent,  422, 454. 
Trtufff,  Nicolaus,  14  th  cent,  400. 
Trimum  and  Quadrivium,  16, 150, 321. 
7Wemi»,  Nicolaus,  15th  cent,  450. 
7W^Mtefl  enlightened,  Uth  cent,  138. 
Turks, iu  8th  cent,  13  ;  10th.  112 ;  lUh,  147; 

12tb,  217;  Uth,  360;  15th,  419. 
TW/upiiu,  sect,  13th  cent,  351,  465. 


Turrmemata,  John  de,  446,  n.  (60),  4681  • 
Tychiem,  eDChusiast,  I2ih  cent,  263. 
TVa,  mother  of  Uarald,  lOth  cent,  )  la 
Tynmniadt^  advocated,  15th  cent,  481. 

U. 

UberUmu  de  Casalis,  386,  400. 
Udalrich  or  Ulrich  of  Augsburg,  132. 

of  Strasburg,  13th  cent,  333. 

Ulger  of  Angers,  12th  cent,  220. 
l/Uertion^  Richard,  15th  cent,  448. 
Ungehan,  Presbyter  John,  12tb  cent.,  212. 
Unity  of  human  souls,  9th  cent,  95,  n  (43). 
UnutertaU :  see  Realists  and  IVifminalirtt. 
Universities:  see  Schools. 
Unwersity  of  Paris.  287,  309,  409. 

of  Prague,  15th  cent,  427,  &c. 

Unleavened  bread,  in  the  eucharist  191,  &c 
Urban  II.,  pope,  11th  cent,  141,  173,  dcfi« 
186,  note. 

III.,  pope,  12th  cent,  234, 251. 

rV.,  pope,  13th  cent,  299.  332. 

v.,  pope,  Uth  cent,  358,  373. 

71.,  pope,  Uth  cent.,  376. 

Usuardus,  martyrologist,  9th  cent.,  78. 
UtinOf  Leonard  de,  15th  cent,  451. 

V. 
Valence,  coancil  of,  9lh  cent,  92,  n.  (37). 
Valla,  Laurentius,  15th  cent.,  450,  460. 
Vallischolares,  canons,  13th  cent.,  302. 
Vallumhrosians,  monks,  Uth  cent,  176, 
VaUns,  Felix  de.  13th  cent.,  303. 
Vargas,  Alphonsus,  Uth  cent.,  403. 
Vesalia,  John  de,  15th  cent.,  445,  n.  (65). 
Vernacular  tongue,  in  worship,  199,  cte. 
ViceUn  of  Hamein,  12th  cent.,  210. 
Victor  II..  pope,  11th  cent.,  157, 193. 

Ill ,  pope,  nth  cent,  173,  185. 

IV..  pope.  12th  cent,  230. 

,  Richard  de  St :  see  Richard. 

Vigerus,  Marcus,  16th  cent .  457,  note. 
Vincent  of  Beauvais.  13th  cent ,  289,  n.  (22). 
Virgilius,  8th  cent,  9,  n.  (7),  11,  n.  (11). 
Vitalis,  a  Fumo,  Uth  cent,  400,  406. 
Vivaldus,  John  Lndovicas.  16th  cent.,  455. 
Vives,  John  Ludovicos,  16th  cent,  455. 
Varilongust  William,  15th  cent.,  451. 

W. 

Waddheam,  Adam,  Uth  cent.,  402. 

Wala/rid  Sfrabo :  see  Strata, 

Waldemar  I.  of  Denmark,  208. 

WaldensianSf  12th  cent.,  270;  their  origin, 
270,  &c. ;  doctrines  and  lives,  272 ;  chorak 
oflScers,  273;  13th  cent,  343,  dec.;  I4tfa. 
413;  15th,  458.  465. 

Waldos,  Peter,  12th  cent,  270. 

WalUs,  John,  13th  cent,  332. 

WaUingham,  Thomas,  15th  cent,  450. 

Waltsr,  a  Beghanl,  Uth  cent,  414,  n.  (121 

Burley,  Uth  cent,  366.  396,  n,  (88), 

Mapes.  13lh  cent,  28S,  n.  (16). 

of  St.  Victor:  see  Ouah&r, 


WatsTt  cold,  ordeal  by,  99,  a.  (4). 
Weavers,  Brethren.  323. 
Wmddbert  o(  Prura.  9th  cent,  77. 
Wenurus  HoUwinck  de  Laer,  453. 
Wessel,  John,  15th  cent,  445.  n.  (65). 
White  Brethren,  sect,  i5th  cent.,  467. 
WickUffe,  John,  Uth  cent,  379,  dtc.,  n.  (M)^ 
4iaO» 
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WickUffUei,  381,  458. 
Widetand,  8axoD  chief,  8th  cent,  11. 
WWtdmiita,  fanatic,  I3th  cent.,  355,  n.  (29). 
IVtUiam,  AWernus,  13th  cent.,  335. 

Arnald,  ]3tb  cent.,  345. 

of  Auxerre,  12th  cent,  244. 

of  St  Amour,  13th  cent.,  309, 329,  n. 

(129). 

Brito  or  Armoricns,  288,  n.  (15). 

of  Champeanz,  12th  cent,  261. 

the  Conqueror,  1 1th  cent,  149. 

de  Courtenay,  14th  cent,  380. 

Durand.  13th  cent, 328,  n.  (123),  400. 

of  Hirachaa,  Uth  cent.,  176. 

Major.  13th  cent.,  333. 

■  of  Malmsbarj,  12th  cent.,  248. 

Mardagot,  Uth  cent,  399,  n.  (97). 

of  Nan^iia,  13th  cent.,  289,  n.  (27),  399. 

— —  Neubrigeneis,  12th  cent,  251. 

of  Nogent,  12th  cent.,  255. 

of  Pans,  13th  cent.,  327,  n.  (118),  400. 

Pepald,  13th  cent,  329,  n.  (131). 

of  Rheima,  12th  cent.,  244,  n.  (64). 

de  Seligniaco,  13th  cent,  330. 

Thorn,  Uth  cent,  404. 

of  Tjre,  12th  cent,  250. 

Wodford,  Uth  cent,  406. 

WilMma  of  Mete,  11th  cent,  185. 
WiUibald  of  £ich8tadt,  8th  cent,  7,  n.,  10,  n. 

wudnmd  of  Oldenborg,  13tb  cent,  330. 
WiUibrord  of  Utrecht,  8th  cent,  6,  n.  (2). 
Wimf>Mmgiu$,  James,  15th  cent,  455. 
Wmifrid  or  Boni&ce,  apostle  of  OermanT, 
8th  cent,  6»  die.  n.  (2). 


Wittdsmd,  historian,  lOth  cent.,  116,  n.  (6). 
WittuMw  of  the  tnith,  11th  cent,  187;  12th, 

267,  269,  270,  &c;  13th,  343,  dtc;  14th, 

378,  dec. :  15th,  458. 
Wlodimir,  duke  of  Russia,  10th  cent,  106. 
Wolfhardus  of  Eichstadt,  9th  cent,  78. 
Worship, jDubhc :  see  Ceremanut. 
Wriiert^  Greek,  in  8th  cent.,  27, 31,  n. ;  9th, 

67;  10th,  126;  Uth,  180;  12th,  239;  13th, 

323;  Uth,  394;  15th.  440. 
, Latin, in 8th cent, 28;  9th, TO;  10th, 

127;  nth,  181;  12th, 241;  13th,  325;  14tht 

396 ;  15th,  442. 
WUrtabwrg,  a  bishopric,  8th  cent,  7,  note. 

X. 
Xmuum,  Francis,  15th  cent,  418, 456. 
>,  FranciscQs,  Uth  cent,  405. 


JSpAOm,  George,  12th  cent,  241,  note. 
,  John,  Uth  cent,  181,  n.  (64) 

Y. 
Tomigtr  ssn,  among  the  Cathari,  266. 

Z. 

Zabardla,  Francis,  Uth  cent,  405. 
Zachariaa,w^;  8th  cent.,  20,  32, 47. 

of  Chrysopolis,  12th  cent,  249. 

Zamora,  Alphonsus,  16th  cent,  456. 
Zntz,  a  bishopric,  10th  cent.  111,  n.  (90). 
Zelaloretf  Franciscans,  13th  cent,  3lL 
Ztnghi,  Atabec,  12th  cent.,  212. 
Zitka,  John,  15th  cent,  458,  466. 
Zofuira*,  John,  12th  cent.,  56,  218,  n.  (4),  240^ 

259. 
Zi^pAm,  Gerhard  of,  Uth  cent,  406. 
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